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CONSTITUTION 

ISIIAII  OF  an  lilffiS  OF  COIEIL IIERSIIL 


PREAMBLE. 


We,  the  undenrigned,  members  of  the  Senior  and  Junior  ckaaes  in  the  college  of 
Civil  Engineering  of  Cornell  Univenitj,  do  hereby  form  ourselves  into  an  Awocia- 
tlon  for  the  diecuaslon  of  engtneeiing  topics,  and  the  promotioo  of  general  Informa- 
tion on  engineering  sabjecta,  and  do  hereby  agree  to  abide  by,  and  aiutain  the 
following  Connitutlon  and  By-Laws: 

ABTIGLB  I. 

NAHB. 

1.  This  AsROciatlon  shaU  be  known  as  the  Association  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Cor- 


1.  The  Association  shall  consist  of  Active  and  Honorai?  members. 

2.  Ail  Alumni  of  this  college  and  all  students  recognized  as  upperclasemen  uid 
roistered  in  the  college  of  Civil  Engineering  are  eligible  to  membership  in  this 
Association. 

8.  Any  eligible  person  may  become  an  honorary  member  by  a  two-ttiirds  vote  of 
the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting.  Such  members  shall  hare  privileges 
of  active  members  except  those  of  voting  and  holding  oEBce,  and  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  dues. 

4.  The  membership  fees  of  this  Association  for  all  acUve  graduate  members  shall 
be  *f3.00  per  onnnm.  All  money  received  from  membership  tees  shall  be  devoted 
to  defraying  cost  of  publication  of  non-resident  lectures  delivered  before  the  Asso- 
ciation. All  other  expenses  of  this  Association  shall  be  met  by  direct  tax  upon  the 
undergraduate  members. 

5.  A  copy  of  each  lectnre  delivered  before  this  Association  shall  be  forwarded  to 
each  member  of  the  Association. 

*nili  tee  la  to  be  obanffed,  by  amendment,  to  a,  more  moderate  sum  for  tlie  oomliuc  rear. 
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ABSOOIATION  OF  CIVIL  ENOINZBBS  COBKELL  CHIVEBSITT. 
ARTICLE  in. 


1.  The  ofBcen  of  tbe  Assot^tion  shKll  coodst  of  a  Presldeat,  Ylc^-FreddeDt, 
Recording  Becretaij,  Correapoodiog  Secretary  and  Treasarer. 

2.  The  President  shall  preside  at  alt  meetings  of  the  Asaociatioii  and  enforce  tlie 
Constitution  and  B^-Laws,  and  ahall  call  special  meelings  at  the  request  of  five 
active  members. 

8.  Ttie  Vice-PresideDt  shall  take  the  chair  at  the  request  of  the  President  and 
shall  act  as  President  in  his  absence.  The  Vice-President  shall  be  Ghalrouui  of  the 
appointment  committee. 

4.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  mlautes  of  proceedings  of  all  meetings  of 
the  Association  and  shall  post  notices  for  tbe  same. 

6.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  aball  atlend  to  all  the  necessary  correspondence 
of  the  Association.    He  shall  be  elected  from  among  the  Faculty  of  the  college. 

6.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  money  and  dues,  and  shall  pay  all  bills  of  the 
Association,  such  bills  to  meet  tbe  approval  of  tbe  Eiecotive  Committee  before 
such  payments.  He  shall  make  a  report  when  csUed  upon  by  the  Association  and 
also  vhen  his  term  of  office  expires.  He  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

7.  Tbe  officers  sliall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  spring 
term,  from  tbe  Junior  Claas  and  shall  hold  office  until  their  oucceesora  are  elected. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

COXMITTBBB. 

1.  There  shall  be  two  Standing  Committees,  an  Eiecntive  Committee  and  a  Com- 
mittee on  Appointments.  Each  committee  shall  consist  of  three  members  and  be 
appointed  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  by  the  President. 

a.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  see  that  the  rooms  of  the  Association  are  ready 
for  occupancy  previous  to  all  meetings  and  shall  transact  such  business  as  may  be 
referred  to  It  by  the  Association. 

8.  The  Committee  on  Appointments  shall  make  appointments  for  all  literary  ezer- 
cises  for  each  meeting  and  such  appointments  shall  be  posted  at  least  two  days 
before  reading.  The  committee  shall  furnish  the  Secretary  with  a  list  of  such 
appointments. 


ARTICLE  V. 


This  ConsUtntlon  or  By-Laws  may  be  amended  by  a  twO'thlrds  vote  of  all  mem- 
bers present  at  any  regular  meeting;  such  amendment  to  be  before  the  Association 
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CONSTUDTION  ANT)  BT-LAWB 


BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE  I. 


Ref^ulu  meeUnge  shftll  be  beld  on  Friday  of  eacb  week,  lu  the  AuociatioD  rooma, 
commencing  on  the  first  Fridaj  after  registratton  week  and  ending  on  tlie  last 
Frida;  but  one  before  esamlnaUon  week  of  each  tenn. 

ABTICLE  n. 
quoBUK. 
One-third  of  the  acUve  ander  graduate  memben  of  the  Aaoclation  shall  consti- 
tute a  qooram.    No  buainees  can  be  trausHCted  without  a  quorum  being  present. 

ARTICLE  lU. 

OBDBB  aw  FBOOBEDnrOB  AT  A  BBQUI.AB  XEKTOIO. 

i.  Roll  CaU. 

2.  Hinutee  of  Preceding  meeting. 

3.  Uterai;  Exercises. 

4.  Unfinished  business. 

a.  Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

b.  Report  of  Special  Committees, 
c  Report  of  ofQcen. 

d.  HlscellaneoQS  bosinen. 

5.  New  business. 
8.  Adjournment. 

ARTICLE  IV. 


Tbe  exercises  shall  consist  of  dlscussionH,  memoirs,  esssjs,  papers,  lectures,  and 
■uch  other  exercises  as  the  Association  shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 


A  Ry-Law  may  be  stupended  for  one  meeting  by  a  vote  of  twoUUrds  of  the 
ent. 

H.  R  LORDLY, 

E.  J.  PORT, 

H.  D.  ALEXAmtER. 

GmtmiOee. 
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Officers  for  1892-93. 


HBNBT  R  LORDLY,  0.  B.  Bf. 


DAN.  B.  CLARK,  G.  S.  '9S. 


coHBEfiPOKDnfe  n 
PROP.  CHAS.  L.  CRANDALL,  C.  E.  'W. 


CHAa  W.  ASHBT,  C.  B.  '93. 


TBEABUBBB, 

JOHN  W.  RIPLBT.  O.  E.  '93. 


COMMITTEES. 


<  R.  e.  JACOBS, 
BXECDTiTX  ]  8.  T.  NBGLY , 

( JOHN  W.  RIPLBT,  O&iA-man. 

I  C.  G.  ROSSHAN, 
AFFommiBxm  j  L  W.  BARBOUR 

'  D.  B.  CLARE.  ChairvMm. 

I  B.  H.  HOOEBR, 
FUBLiOATioiie  ( Speci&] )  ]  B.  J.  FORT, 

( C.  W.  ASHBT. 
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PBSSinBNT'S  ANNUAL  ADDKESB. 


PRESIDENTS  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 


■Qenilemen  and  Members  of  the  Agsoetaium  of  Oivil  Engineers,  Cornell 
University : 

Although  there  has  been  an  Association  of  Civil  Engineera  in  connec- 
tion with  oor  inatitntion  for  twelve  years  now,  It  may  be  well  and  truly 
said  that  the  Association  of  Oivil  Engineers,  Cornell  University,  has 
just  completed  its  first  year. 

You  are  all,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the  difflcalty  of  conducting  an 
■association  of  this  nature  on  the  former  narrow  limits  of  confining 
membership  to  upperclassmen  alone,  and  it  was  with  the  fact  in  view 
that  the  new  association  was  formed. 

Under  the  present  constitution,  all  graduates  of  the  College  of  Civil 
Engineering,  Seniors  and  Juniors,  are  eligible  for  membership  accord- 
ing to  their  several  classes.  When  all  have  signified  their  intention  of 
Joining,  the  membership  list  will  amount  to  over  four  hundred. 

The  objects  of  the  Association,  primarily  are  as  follows:  (1)  The 
furtherance  of  a  professional  intercourse  among  Cornell  Oivil  Engineers, 
to  their  mutual  advantage  and  to  the  welli^re  of  the  College  in  general. 
This  necessitates  (2)  the  keeping  of  records  of  all  graduates,  who  are 
kept  informed  of  (3)  the  progress  of  our  College  by  means  of  circnlar 
letters  and  the  publications. 

Daring  the  past  year  six  lectures,  by  non-resident  lecturers,  have 
been  delivered  before  the  members  in  the  institution.  These  lectures, 
besides  results  of  laboratory  experiments  here,  constitute  the  papers 
forming  the  first  volnme of  the  "Transactions."  It  is  hoped  that  during 
the  coming  year,  more  material  from  graduate  members  will  be  at  hand. 

We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  result  of  our  efforts  so  far.  The 
chief  difficulty  has  been  the  locating  of  our  graduates,  but  as  the  where- 
abonts  of  nearly  all  have  been  ascertained  now,  little  trouble  need  be 
Anticipated  in  the  future,  particularly  if  all  notices  of  change  of  address 
are  promptly  sent  in. 

The  weekly  meetings  held  in  College  during  the  year  were  well 
attended;  and  many  interesting  and  valuable  sabjects  have  been  dis- 
cussed.    Such  meetings  will  always  prove  beneficial  to  the  Junior  mem- 
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bera;  and  the  papers  from  graduate  members  when  published,  cannot 
help  bat  be  valnable  aa  an  interchange  of  ideas. 

As  yoar  President,  the  speaker  begs  to  retnm  thanks  to  the  many 
courtesies  extended  to  him  during  the  year.  The  Association  is  espe- 
oially  indebted  to  Prof.  0.  L.  Grandall,  who  so  kindly  consented  to  act  aa 
Permanent  Secretary,  to  Mr.  0.  W.  Aahby,  Becording  Secretary,  and  to 
Mr.  John  W.  Ripley,  Treasurer.  The  fulfilling  of  such  offices  means  no 
light  work  and  personal  incoaTenieDce  to  the  holders,  and  these  gentle- 
men deserve  the  heartiest  thanks  we  can  extend  to  them. 

The  committee  on  Publications,  as  well  as  those  on  Constitutionr 
Appointments,  and  the  Execntlve,  have  carried  On  their  work  in  an 
efficient  and  business-like  manner.  The  speaker  also  begs  to  extend  to 
them  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Association. 

As  regards  finances,  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that,  when  a  few  more- 
subscriptions  are  paid,  the  Treasurer  will  be  able  to  meet  all  demands. 
When  all  the  graduates  extend  their  support,  a  more  moderate  fee  may 
be  exacted  and  the  burden  of  support  more  evenly  divided. 

In  the  "  Transactions,"  notices  will  be  found  of  the  death  of  several 
of  our  members.  We  regret  greatly  to  chronicle  such  events,  particu- 
larly sad  in  these  cases  on  account  of  the  youth  of  the  deceased  members 
and  the  promising  careers  which  they  had  before  them.  The  records 
of  these  men  will  always  stand  as  valuable  examples  for  our  Junior 
members. 

In  conclusion  the  speaker  thanks  the  Graduate  Members  for  their 
encouragement  and  support.  He  trusts  that  the  Association  will  see 
many  successful  and  prosperous  years  and  that  it  will  stand  aa  a  bond 
of  union  among  all  Oornell  Oivil  Engineers. 

May  13th,  1893. 
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Officers  for  1893—94. 


At  the  General  Meeting  II&7  12th,  1893,  the  following  offlcers  were 
elected  for  the  enaning  year. 


HERBERT  W.  STRONG,  "M. 


viOEn 
THOMAS  S.  CLARE,  'H. 


CORBXaPORDIKa  HECBBTASI, 

PROP.  CHA8.  L.  CRANDALL. 


ttZCOSDISa  BKCRXTAHT, 

GEOHQE  P.  BROWN,  'M. 


TREABURRB, 

JOHN  W.  TOWLB,  'M. 


An  sbstnct  from  Uie  address  of  retiring  Preddent  will  be  found  on  another  page. 
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Association  of  Civil  Engineers. 


CORNELL   UNIVERSITY. 


NOTICE    TO    MEMBE-RS. 


A  great  man;  inquiries  for  assistanta  in  engineering  work  are  sent  to 
the  College,  so  many  in  fact  that  thej  have  become  an  important  aid  in 
scaring  positione  for  the  graduating  classeB.  Frequently  these  inqairies 
are  for  men  of  experience  in  engineering  work,  or  for  professors  for 
engineering  schools. 

By  a  little  effort  this  system  can  be  extended  so  as  to  aid  not  only  the 
graduating  class  but  other  members  who  may  be  out  of  work  or  desirous 
of  making  a  chsnge,  and  those  who  may  be  in  need  of  engineers  or  as- 
sistants. 

If  those  desiring  positions  would  notify  the  Secretary,  stating  expe- 
rience, salary  expected,  etc.,  and  those  knowing  of  positions  to  be  filled 
would  also  notify  him,  employers  would  oftener  send  here  for  engineers. 

C.  L.  CBANDALL, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  June,  1893.  Secretary. 
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MBMBBRa   OF" 


/ISSO'SI/iXIOH    op    Ql/IC    E|((il|<EEF(S, 


t  KOT  pHAonona. 


tAnen,  Cbas.  T. (7.  E.  '79..QenDBiiNat.  Bank,  Denver,  Col.  In  1838. 

fAleiander.  Vnd.  B C.  B.  '7* 210  Macon  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Alexander,  Heni;  D 0.  B.  '9S. HlnneapoUe,  Hina. 

Amea,  Willis  C 0.  B.  '77 28  C&lle  de  Orlezo,  City  of  Mexico. 

Locating  Engineer. 

Aabby,  Chaa.  W - 0.  B.'9S Troy,  N.  T. 

Atwood,  Wm.  G C.  B.  'St Predonia.  N.  Y. 

A;l«n,  Clias.  P. O.  B.  '76 Aylmer,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Ajlen,  JobnC C.  B.  '77 Monriiburg.  Ont.  CanadtL 

B. 

Bacon,  Oeo.M 0.  B.  '93 West  Medford,  Maw. 

Baker,  Cbaa.  H.  _ 0.  B.  'SS 01  Haller  BIdg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Baker,  Howard  W C.  B.  '86 care  of  Chaa  H.  Baker. 

Baldwin,  Ernest  H C.  B.  '9S Springfield.  Mo. 

Banks.  John  E 0.  B.  '9t Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Draughtsman.  Plttabuig  Bridge  Co. 

Bardol,  Frank  B.  E. O.  B.  '89 Buflalo.  N.  Y. 

fBarros,  Carlos. C.  B.  '76 San  Paulo.  Brazil. 

Battln,  Henry  W. O.  E.  '81 Winona,  Minn. 

Roadmaster,  C.  ft  N.  W.  R  R. 

Beahan.  WUlard .' O.  E. '76 240  Eleventh  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

tBean,  M.  C C.  B.  '7e McGraWTJlle,  N.  Y. 

Beardaley.  Jas.  W C.  E.  '91 Lemont,  III. 

Becker,  Charton  L. O.  B.  '88 Sterlingrille.  N.  Y. 

Beebe,  RoKMje  C O.E.  '9S Groton.  N.  Y. 
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BeUinger,  Lyle  F O.  E.  'S7 AUants,  Ga. 

R.  B.  Bnj^«er. 

BeosoD,  Urrille 0.  E.  '88 Canton,  Ohio. 

Ass'st  Engineer,  Canton  Bridge  Co. 

Beye,  JohnC O.  E  'S3 Lincoln,  Neb. 

Blaliop,  H.  E C.  E.  '93 Warsaw.  M.  T. 

tBisBell,  Frank  E C.  B.  '78 Bouth  Bend.  Ind. 

Blake,  Hetu?  E G.E.  '7S 13  Walnut  St,  N.  Adams,  Mass. 

Boright,  Wm.  P. 0.  B.'9t Clialham,  N.  T. 

Bowen,  C.  H. C.  E.  '93 LeRoy,  H.T. 

Bowes,  Thos.  F 0.  E.  '91 Newton,  Haas. 

Bowman,  Daniel  W ..C.B.'7t PhoBnisville,  P». 

Boynton,  Edw.  P C.  E.  '93 Cedair  Rapids,  lowa. 

fBramhall,  Wm.  E. 0.  E.  '77 St.  Paul,  H Inn. 

Brewer,  J.  C C.  E.  89 819  Hudson  Ave.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Brown,  Wm. 0.  B.  '93 Belfast,  N.  T. 

Brownell,  James  P C.  E.  '91 Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Bnien,  Frank C.  E.  '78 P.  O.  Box  298,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Civil  Engineer  and  Contractor, 
•Bneno,  P.  de  A.  V C.  E.  '76 

Bums,  Justin  J.  H 0.  E.  '9t Walertown,  N.  Y. 

C. 
•Carpenter,  Frank  DeYeau»..a-ff.  '7i - 

Carpenter,  Fred  W C.  B.  '8i Owego,  N.  Y. 

Church,  Irving.  P O.E.-73 Ithaca,  N.  Y- 

Prot.  Civil  Engineering,  Cornell  University. 

Clark,  Dan.  B C.  B.  '93 Clean,  N.  Y. 

Clark,  Chaa.  H, O.  E.  '9S..  Wm.  Whortonft  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

•Clark.  Ira  E C.  E.'7t 

Clay,  Francis  W (7.  E.  '93 ,  ..Richmond,  Ky. 

Colburn,  D.  Kent 0.  E.  '7S Walnut  Orove,  III, 

ColtiuB,  0.  W 0.  E.  '89 Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

ColDon,  Redmond  B C.  E  '87 PoUdam,  N.  Y. 

tConable,  Morris  R. O.  E.  '76 88  E.  Bth  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

•Cook,  Isaac  N C.B.'7B 

•Cooper,  Edgar  H C.  E.  '85 

Cornell.  Oliver  H.  P. 0.  B.  '7i 

Couch,  Vinton  M C.  E.  ■9f... Cor.  Eleventh  &  Rke  St..  Pittsburg, Pa. 

Crandall.  Cbas.  L O.  B.'7t Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Civil  Engineering,  Comeii  University. 

Crane,  Alberts C.  E.  '91 Newton,  Mass, 

Crouch.  Nelson  8. (7.  E.  '90 Erie,  Pa. 

Cummin gs.  Ei more  D O.  B.  '89 Indiana,  Pa. 

Bridge  Inspector. 

Curtis,  Chaa,  E. 0.  E.  '85 Danby.  N.  Y. 

Curlls,  Grant 0.  E.  '73 Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Cnrtis,  Winthrop  L O.E.'9S HoraeheadB,  N.  Y, 

€urtla,  Chas.  W 0.  B.'SS 836P  Street,  WMhinglon.  D.  0. 


D«via,  CarlE 'O.  B.  '91 Lemont,  111- 

Chicago  Drainage  CoaunissiOD. 

Davia,  Chas.  B O.  B.  '89 UaasiUon,  Ohio. 

Chief  Eng^eer  Uasslllon  Bridge  Co. 

Davenporl,  Ward  P C.  E.  '93 Plymouth,  Pa. 

DeviD,  George C.  E.  '73.. Potisrillo,  Pa. 

Chief  EnglDeer  PotlBville  Bridge  Co. 

Dickingon,  Joseph  H 0.  B.  '90 Trenton.  N.  J. 

Dingle,  J.  H. ,_ C.  E.  '9! Charleeton,  8.  C. 

Diinon,  Henry  a 0.  B.  '87 Qroton,  N.  T, 

Ass't  Engineer  Groton  Bridge  Co. 

DiUenbeck,  Clark O.  E.  '88 RUatlne  Bridge,  N.  T. 

■•Dodd,  Franklin,  M.  G O.E.'90 

Dodgaon,  Frank  L. C.  B.  '39 Batavia,  H.  Y. 

Doeiflinger,  Augoat C,  E.  '71 85  Lafayette  Are.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

■•Dobralnboff,  J.  H C.  B.  '71 

Dole,  Waller  8 0.  E.  '9S 13S  Wisconsin  Atc.,  Oak  Park,  III. 

Dooree.  Wm.  R O.E.'93 Waahingtoo,  D.  C. 

Dowling,  Joseph  L C.  B.  '89 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Care  National  Transit  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Duckham.  Albert  E C.  B. '89 Pittsbuigh,  Pa. 

Dufflee,  Edw.  J C.E.'SS Markesan,  Wis. 

Dnnn,  Edw.  Prank  8 C.  B.  '9i Stewart  Ave,  A  40th  St.  Chicago,  HI. 

Duryea,  Edw.  Jr. 0.  E.  '8S Purdy's  Btatioo,  N.  Y, 

Contracting  Engineer. 
Dyaon,  Jaa.  C.  B.  78 Silverton,  San  Juan  Co.,  Col. 

B. 

Eddy,  Henry  T C.  E.  '70 Terra  Haute,  Ind. 

Pres.  Roee  Poly.  Inat. 

Edward,  Jas.  H C.  B.  '88 Eaat  Berlin,  Conn. 

Aast  Engineer  Berlin  Bridge  Co. 

Emmons,  Chas.  M 0.  B.  '88 181  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Englneera'  OfBce. 

EUe,  Boyde C.  E.  '86 San  Juan  del  Norte,  C.  A. 

*HdlitE,  Allrad  H 0.  B.  '76 

EidliW,  OttoM O.  B.'Sl New  York  City. 

Engineer  and  Contractor,  No.  128  E.  73nd  Street 

-tEriaman,  Henry  L O.  B.'9t WllheUn,  N.  Y. 

EtnyiB.  Sam!  L. C.E.'88 Oregon,  111. 

Ewing,  Wm.  B C.  B.  '83 Chicago,  III. 

R.  B.  Engineer,  4186  EUls  Are. 
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ASSOCIATION  OP  OITIt  BNQINBBB8  COKNELL  DNITBRSITT. 


a. 


Falkenu],  Luis 
trarmer.  Wm.  P 

Parahaoi,  Whitfield C. 

FarDham,  Irving  F C 

tPanrlngton.Wm.  8. C 

Engineering  Employment 

Ferguson,  Nicholas  E C. 

Ferguson.  Oscar  W, 

As8'[  Engineer. 
Ferris,  Geo.  F. . . 

CoQtrftCtor. 
Pilklna,  C.  W.  L.. 
Fisb,  John  C.  L... 

Instructor,  C. 
Fisher,  Bertrand  H 

•Fitch,  Wm.R 

Fort,  Edwin  J. 

Foeter,  BeubenB.. 

French,  Jas.  B. 

Freeman,  B.  M. 

Frost,  Fred  W. 

Froto,  Antonio  E  de  Haria. 

Fuertee,  Jamea  H 


E.,  C.  U. 


S.  "IS GS  PIneBt.,  Chicago,  ni. 

E.'76 Naehua,  N.  H. 

.B.'7l OLocuttSt.,  Bl  Louis,  Mo. 

.  B.  '9£ Deposit,  N.  T. 

.  B.''88 Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Bureau. 

.  B.  '75 Stockholm,  N.  J. 

.  E.  '75 S1S8  HcCansland  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 

B.  '81 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

,  S.  '93 Olean,  N.  T. 

.B.  '9t Ithaca,  N.Y. 

.B.  -as Wellington,  O. 

,  B.'7i 

.B.'93 SMlRhodeB  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  -74 South  Lake  Weir,  Fla. 

E.  '85 Richmond,  Va. 

B.  '83 Orange  Valley,  N.  J. 

B.  '7$ Room  218  Stewart  Bld'g,  N.  T. 

,  B.  77 Ceara,  Brazil. 

.  E.  '83 Camden,  Ark. 


O. 


Gelget,  Antonio  B. C.E.'i 


t  George,  Edward . 
Qiflord.  Robt.  L- 

Glilelte,  Olln 

Golden,  Barr;  £.. 
Gordon,  Fred  F... 
Green,  Chas.  N. .. 


..San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 


f Green,  Wallace.. 
JGreeoe,  AlmonC, 

Greene,  Carteton. 

Greenawalt,  Wm.  C. 

Architect. 

•Gunner,  Daniel  W. 

Guinn,  John  B 


(Assist.  Supt.  Consolidated  Steel  &  Wire  Co.) 
Green.  Robt.  P. 


..0.  E.  75 Nassau,  Bahamas. 

..C.E.  '91 

-.a  E.  71..- Medina,  N.  Y. 

..C.  B.  '91 Little  PallB.  N.  T. 

..a  B.  '93 Rochester.  N.  T. 

Allentown,  Pa. 


Media,  Pa. 

..0.  E.  '?i Clinton.  Wis. 

..C.  E.  '75 Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

..C.B.'Sl Alioona,  Pa. 

..C.B.  '87 188  W.  186th  St.,  N.Y.  City 

..C.  B.  '87 

..a  E.'9t Georgia  City,  Mo. 


fHadley,  Eugene  J — 
Halbert,  Benry  D 


...0.  B.  '73-. S  Aahburton  Place,  Boston,  Maaa. 

...0.  B.  '86 Tancehurg,  Ky. 
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:  '31.. HuBillon,  Ohio, 


..a.E.^87 Little  Valley,  N.T. 


..(7.  E.-SS Highland,  N.  T. 

..a  E.  'Si Chicago. 


Hallock,  Elijah  A. 

Uurillon  Bridge  Co. 
Hart,  Emmet  E. 

E.  R.  Bng. 

Haabronck,  Alvah  D 

Hasbrouck,  Chaa.  A 

Aaa't  Bug.  American  Bridge  Works. 
Haskell,  Eugene  K O.  E.  '79 

Aeaist.  V.  8.  Coast  Surrey. 
Hatt,  W.  Kendrick....  J.  B.  O.  E.  '91 

iDstructOT  Civil  Eog. 
Havena,  Rodman  W. O.  S.  '80 

City  Eng. 
Hawlej,  Abraham  L 0.  E.  '86 

B.  R.  Eng. 
Hayes.  Edw G.  B.  'n Cohoes,  N.  T. 

City  Eng. 

0.  B.  '89 ! Washington,  D.  C. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


...Dallas  Tex- 
.  Denver,  CoL 


Hayford,  John  F. 

D.  8.  C.  &  G.  Survey. 
Hedden,  Kdw 

R.  R.  Eng. 
Hedden,  Elmond  J 

R.  R.  Engineer. 
fHendeison,  H.  C... 

Herman,  Robt. 

Heustis,  Chos.  C.  .. 
fHibbard.  Horace  M. 

Hilbum.  Edwin 

HiIi.Theo.W. 

Himce,  Albert  J 

Contractor. 

Hilton,  Edwin 

Hitz,  Irving 


.G.B.  -87 Ithaca,  N.T. 


.a  J 


'9S Charlton,  N.  Y. 


C.  E.'7t Westchester,  N.  Y. 

a.  E.  '79 456ISt,  N.  W.,   Waahinglon,  D.  C. 

0.  S.'9S Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 

C.  B.  '74 Ithaca,  H.  Y. 

O.B.  '91 

C.  E.  '93 Lyons,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  '87 OBwego,  N.  Y. 


O.B.  '91 17  Seneca  St.,  Homellsville,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  '91 Longwood,  Cook  Co.,  III. 

fHoffeld,  HeniyR C.  S.  '87 Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

•Holbrook,  E.  M O.  E.  '89 

Homer.  Geo.  W C.  E.  '7S Belmont,  N.  Y. 

tHowland,  Rufus 0.  B.  '7SS Kingston,  Pa, 

"Hulae,  Howard  C 0.  E.  '91 

Hyde.  Alfred  T O.  B.  74 Oil  City,  Pa. 

C^ty  Engineer. 

Hyde.  Edw.  W O.B.'7S Lincoln  Ave.,  Walnut  Hills, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Ingalla,  Owen  8. 

R.  R.  Engineer. 


..a  B.  '86 Peterborough.  N.  Y.. 
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Jackaon,  Wm.  G. 

Jacobs,  Robt.  H. 

Jaimey,  Wm.  H 

Jarris,  G«o.  H 

Jordai,  E.  F.  P. 

A»t  Engineer,  D. 


Kell^,  CTiw,  L 

Eelley,  Wm.  D.  Jr.... 
Eelaey,  CllSord  3 

Aaa't  Eogineer. 

Eeliey,  Sidney 

Kennedy,  Jaa.  C.  . 

Col.  Midland  R. 
EDigbt,  Frederick  J... 

n.  8.  Qeod.  Surrey. 

Enighton,  J.  A 

Enoch,  Juliui  J.  ... 
Erual,  Herman 


J- 

O.B.'90 

C.S.  -as Ithaca,  N.T. 

C.  B.  '74 Bmyma,  Del. 

C.  E.  '78 Denison.  Texas. 

0.B.'74 San  Paulo,  BrazU. 

P.  RR 

K. 

...a.  B.  '85 Arcadia.  N.  T, 

...a  B.  '81 Eelley'a  laland,  Ohio. 

..,0.  B.  '88 Bridgeport.  Conn. 


Ban  Francisco  Bridge  Co. 


...C.B.  '87 Eansas  Ci^,  Mo. 

....a  B.  '79 Gienwood  Springs,  Col. 

C.B.'73 Washin^n,  D.  C. 

..a.B.  '91 Buffalo,  N.  T. 

..0.  B.  'Si BazoDburg,  Pa, 

"  .,43  Market  Street,  San  Pianolaco,  Gal. 


Landon,  Eugene  A. C.  B.  '80 Groton,  N.  Y. 

Chief  Engineer  Groton  Bridge  Co. 


'Landers,  Herbert  H. . 

Lamed,  Wm.  H 

Lathrop,  John  P.  P.  . 

Lawrence,  Tlieo.  F. . . 

LawBOD,  David  T 

■tLay.C.H 

Levis,  Clarence  C 

-fLockwood,  Ralph  H.  . 

Lordly.  Henry  R.... 

Lovell,  EariB 

♦Lyman,  Geo.  P 


MacHarg,  John  B.  Jr. . . .  . 

Macpherson,  DaTldJ 

Makepeace,  Hervale  D.  . 
Architect. 

Mallery,  C.  8. 

+Malthy,  AlbfrtB. 

Mann,  Louis  M. 


..a.  B.  '90 .. 

....C.B.  '84 Poland,  N.T. 

....a.  B.  '9g LeBoy,  N.  T. 

....0.  B.  '88 Chester.  N.  T. 

....C.  E.'78 M  Blooe  Street,  New  York  City. 

....O.  B.  '74 - OUClly,  Pa. 

.,..0.  E.  '91 Eng.  Dept..  210E.  Lexington  St., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  B.  '73 Anthony,  Harper  Co.,  Kansas. 

0.  B.  '98 8t.  John,  N.  B.,  Canada. 

....C.  E.  '91 Coftland.  N.  Y. 

....C.E.'7S 

M. 

....a.  E.  '93 Bome.N,  Y. 

....0.  B.  '77 

....C.B.  '76 Pannella,  N.  Y. 

....C.E.  '89 Groton,  N.  Y. 

C.  B.  78 Indiana,  Pa. 

....C.B.  '77 
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-tUwBton,  AuMHi 0.  S.  '89 Ames,  Iowa. 

Prof.  CTtU  Bng.  Iowa  A«ric  Col. 

fMan,  ChM.  D C.B.'78 Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Prof.  CiTil  Eng.,  LeUnd  BUmford,  Jr.  Univ. 

Maxwell,  Frank  A. O.B.'VS 

McOonnick,  Cynii  H 0.  E.  '78 Red  Cliff.  Cal. 

Mining  Eoglneer. 

McCrod,  Clark  W O.B.  '81 Loeper,  Mo. 

B.  R.  Supt 

*McMul]en,  J.  C O.E.'rS 

Mead.  Daniel  W. 0.  B.'8i Rodtfotd,  lU. 

CoDtrector. 

tMead,  Theo.  L. 0.  B.  'Tf Lrte  Charon.  Pla. 

-fMeehan,  John  W. C.  S.  '87 ...Falrport,  N.  T. 

Menocal,  Mario  G 0.  B.  '88 Havana,  Cuba. 

tMorriU,  Thofl.  D O.B.'78 SiWinaw,  Mich. 

Mecaerean.  Chaa.V O.B.'79 77  B.  May  Btreet,  St.IiOuU,Mo. 

Aaa't  Buglneet  WaUt  Worka. 

Mtchaelson,  Joi.McC 0.  B.  '9£ Geneva,  N.  T. 

Hoore,  Prank  C 0.  B.  '9t FranklynHt.,  Boston,  Man. 

+Morae«.  D.  C.da C.S. '77 San  Paolo,  Braadl. 

Miw,  B.  K O.B.'SS AmeB.Iowa. 

Hosacrop,  Alfred  M 0.  B.  'SB Rochester,  N.  T. 

Asst  Engineer  Rochester  Bridge  and  Iron  Works. 

*Muller,  Wm. C.  a '9«  (died  before  graduaUng). 

M&Doz  Jose  del  Carmen 0.  B.  '91 lUvas,  Nicaragua. 

Murphy,  Edw.  C. 0.  B.  '84 Lawrence.  Ean. 

Prof.  Civil  Bag.  Univ.  of  Kan. 


Itamho.  Tsunejiro O.E.  '88 Tokio,  Japan. 

Niemeyer.  Carl  H 0.  B.  '91 WUliamfjwrt.  Pa. 

Northrop.  Heniy  G. 0.  B.  '74 15S  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Norton,  Geo.  H O.S.'ST Batt  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 

Nye,  Algernon  8.  Jr. 0.  B.  '88 Croton  Aqueduct  Dept.,  New  York. 


Ogden.  H.  Neely O.  B.  '89 Chicago,  111. 

Chicago  Drainage  Coounkasion. 

+Olln,  Franklin  W C.  B.'Se Troy,  N.Y. 

Onley,  Wiilard  .___ 0.  B.  '79 WestemTille.  N.  Y. 

R.  R  Engineer. 

Oraaby,  Frank  W O.E. '81 Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Ottrom.  John  N C.B.  '77 4B  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Bridge  Engineer. 

V. 
Page,  John C.  B.  '80 Boi  1807.  Lima,  Ohio. 

Ant  Engineer  United  Pipe  Une  Co. 
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P»ge,  Wm.  H O.  B.  '8S Care  of  Box  1W7,  Llnu,  Ohio. 

tParke,  B.H O.S.  '79 

fParsoD,  Frank 0.  E.  '73 

Parsons,  Herbert O.  E.  '91 ..Bridgeport,  Coon. 

Pai,  Luia C.  E.  '9S SanU  Barbara,  Honduras,  C.  A. 

Pearson,  Edw.  J. 0.  E.  '8S Cblcago,  Dl. 

Bngineer  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R. 

Perkins,  Albert  H C.  E.  '93 Ithaca,  N.  T. 

fPerklns,  P.  H. C.  S.'76 Buperior,  WU. 

Philips.  Pred  C O.S.  '9S F^rt  Edward,  N.  Y. 

Pierce,  Henry O.  E.  'SO Hinton,  W.  Va- 

Engineer  Halntenance  of  Way. 

Poas,  Victor  H 0.  E.  '91 St.  Loula,  Mo. 

Potter,  FredH O.  E.  '93 Bagloaw,  Hlch. 

Powell.  Oeo.W 0.  E.  'SB Reod'a  Comew,  N.  Y. 

Preston,  BrasntosD...- C.  B.  '76 Washington,  D.  C. 

Aid  tJ.  S.  C.  8. 

Preston,  Edw.  L 0.  B.  '78 NewtOD.  Iowa. 

•Preaton,  Kolce G  B.  '73 

tPrice,  Ohas.  S. O.  E.  '79 Johnstown,  Pa. 

R. 

Raymond,  Chas.  W O.E.'78 P.  0.  Boi  688.  Rico,  CoL 

Supt.  Iron.  Dollar  Silver  Uine. 

Bead,  Jesse  E O.  E.  '81.... Greenpolnt,  N.  Y. 

Read.  Willette  W O.  E.  '88 Watertown,  N.  Y. 

+Beed,  Jaa.  W C.B.'SS Caroline,  H.  Y. 

Ripley,  John  W 0.  E.'9S Bag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Robinson,  Horace  B O.  E.  '74 Oil  01^,  Pa. 

Chief  Engineer  United  dpe  Uaes. 
Rodriguez,  Arturo 0.  E.  '91 Beaver  Palli,  Pa. 

Pittsburg  Bridge  Co. 

Rodriguez,  Francis  V C.B'78 61  Tillegas,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Roees,  Gustav  F. O.  E. '90 Honesdale,  Pa. 

Assist.  Engineer  P.  H.  &  A.  R  R 

Rogers.  Alson 0.  E.'7t Warren,  Pa. 

Rogers,  Jesse  A C.  B.  '91 East  Bert  in.  Conn. 

Rossman.  Clark  G 0.B.'93 Ancram,  N.  Y. 

fRoot,  Francis  J G.  E.  '73 Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Rutledge,  Arthur  E 0.  E.  '86 Rocktord,  IIU 


fSalmon,  SamT  W 0.E.'71 Mt.  Olive.  N.  J. 

Schofl,  Frederic C.  B.'71 8330  Penna.  Ave.,  PhUa.,  Pa. 

Shlllinger,  John  G 0.  E.  '9i Denver,  Col. 

Bchualbach,  Frank  0.  H.  „.C  S.  '88 Henasha,  Wis. 
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Shaler.  Ira  A. O.R'84 Purdy*  SUtion,  N.  T. 

Contractor. 

Bheldoo,  Daniel  C. 0.  S.  '8S Delphi,  N.  T. 

Shepaid,  Prank  W O.K'se 

Sherman,  Walter  J C.  B.  77 Dallas.  Tei. 

tBIll,  CyriuB.- -.0.  B.  7«.— 740  Croasman  Aye,  Youngslown,  OUo. 

SlmpBOD,  Geo.  F O.  B.  '79 Lock  Box  IM,  Harrimao,  Tena. 

Cblet  Engineer  Harrimao  Coal  &  Iron  By. 
Skinner.  I'rank  W 0.  B.  '79 877  Pearl  St..  New  York 

Editor  Etig.  Record. 

Skinner,  John  F O.  B.  '90 Rochester,  N,  Y, 

Skinner,  Joseph  J.. C.  S.  '8£ 

Smith.  Eagene  B C.  B.  '77 lalip,  N.  Y. 

•Smith.  George  La  Tonr C.  B.  '71 , 

Soutb,  Leonard  J. O.  B.  '9S Cortland,  N.  Y, 

Smith,  MUler  A. 0.  B.  '71 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Smith.  William  C 0.  B.  '75 Beth,  N.  Y, 

•Smith,  WmlamJ O.  B.  79 

Solder,  Clarence  A C.  B.  '91 1080  WilMn  Are.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Stehucber,  OiuiaTo  J 0.  B.  '9t Norwalk,  Conn, 

Sterling,  Ouy C.  B.  '87 Oambler,  Ohio* 

Stewart,  Clinton  B, 0.  B.  '87 Waah.;tTniT.,  SL  Louis,  Uo. 

Stewart,  Meil,  Jr. C.  S.  '87 York.  N.  Y. 

Stidbam,  HarrlBOO  T. O.B.'Sl 1011  T  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

St.  John,  Richard  C. 0.  B.  W.. 877  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 

Sanitary  Engineer. 

fStolp,  Myron  G 0.  E.'TS Aurora.  III. 

Stone,  J.  8. C.  B.  '89 Am.  Br.  Works,  Chicago. 

Storey,  Wm.  R C.  B.  'SI Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SirattOD,  Wm.  H O.  B.  '88.... Bast  Berlin,  Conn. 

Asrisl.  Engineer  Berlin  Bridge  Co. 

Stnbfaa.  Jaa.  H 0.  B.  '76 Waltbam,  Mass. 

Sugi,  Buogo 0.  B.  '90 '.Japaa 

SaUiTan.  John 0.  S.  '88 Fisher's,  N.  Y. 

T. 

Tatneil,  Geo. G.  B.'75 1421  Harrison  St.,  Wilmington.  Del. 

tThatcher,  Cornelius  B. 0.  E.  '78 St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Thomas,  Howard O.B.'TJ West  Superior,  Wfa. 

Thomas,  Seymour  P 0.  B.'7t 49  WUItams  St..  N.  Y. 

A^nt  Phceniz  Bridge  Co. 

Thompson,  Ellis  D O.  B.  '76 Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Throop,  Wm.  B. 0.  B.  '77 Aurors,  111, 

fnbWts,  Addison  B 0.  B.  '77 Lincoln.  Neb. 

Tier.  Lewia  P C.  B.  '7i Norwalk,  Ohio. 

•Tilley.  Geo.  A. C.  E.  '7S 

tToralison,  Frank  C 0.  S.  '7i Ironton,  Ohio. 

•Xompkins,  John  H C.  B.  '7S. 
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Towle.  Ponest  M C.  B.  '86 H  Broadwfty,  New  York. 

Eng.  Dept  NaUonal  Transtt  Co. 

Tnimball,  Wm.  C C.  B.  'St 

fTumeaure,  F.  K G.  B.  '89 Hwlison,  Wia. 

Prof.  Univ.  Wis. 

Turner,  Bbenezer  T. 0.  E.  '83 Itbaca.  N.  Y. 

Turner,  Horace  G O.  B.  '9t W&twtown,  N.  Y. 

Twining,  Wm O.  S.  '90 East  Mauch  Chunk,  Pft. 

U. 

+Upjohn,  Richard  R. C.  B.  '80 Pond  du  Lac.  Wis. 

V. 
Vedder,  Herman  K O.  B  '87 .Lansing,  Mich- 
Prof.  EuglneeTing,  HIcb.  Agr.  Col. 

Vedder.  Wellington  R 0.  B.  '91 Leeda,  N.  Y. 

TlciterB,  Tho8.  McB O.  B.  '91 Syracnae,  N.  Y. 

Viegaa,  Mualz  J. 0.  E.'77 

Vose.  Waller  I. C.  B.  'Si 

W. 
Wadawortli,  Joel 0.  B.  '90 Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Prof.  Civil  Eugineeriog,  CniTeraitj  of  Minn. 
Wait,  JohnC. C.  B.  '8B Ill  Hammond  Bt.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Instructor  Civil  Engineering,  Scientific  Bchool. 

Warner,  Monroe O.  E.  '88 Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

Warriner.  Tho«.  R C.  B.'9S Adaios,  N.  Y. 

fWarthoul,  P.  W C.  B.  74— Masrfllon,  Obio. 

Washburn,  Frank  8. 0.  B.  '83 Pnrdy  Station,  H".  Y. 

Contractor. 

-fWasBon,  C.  W O.B.'7i Friendship,  N.  Y. 

Webb,  Walter  L O.  E.  '84 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prof.  ClTil  Engineering,  Univ.  ot  Pa. 

+We«d,  Addison C.  B  '79 New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

Welker,  PbiUp  A C.  E.'7S Wwhington.  D.  C. 

Aid  U.  8.  Coast  Surrey. 

-tWheelock,  Chas.  B 0.  B.  '76 75  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

While,  Timothy  8 0.  B.  7J Bearer  Palls,  Pa. 

Vice-Prea.  and  Chief  Engineer  Peon,  Br.  Co. 
Wlok,  Rich.  B O.B.'Sl Verona,  Pa. 

R.  R  Engineer. 

Wightman,  Willard  H 0.  B.  '81 Ashland,  Ore, 

WUcox,  Robt.  B 0.  L.  '90 

Williams,  Chauncy  Q 0.  E.  '«7..,Cor.EleTenUi&Pike8t.,Pitteburg.Pa. 

Williams,  BylvealerH C.  B.  '71 Mt  Vernon,  la. 

Prof.  Civil  Engineering. 

Wing,Pradk.K O.E'SO Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Wing,  Cha*.  B 0.  E.  '86 Palo  AJto,  Cal. 

Pnrf.  OiTil  Engineering,  Leland  SUnfoid,  Jr.  Univertity. 
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lanoixs  tjf  ^taustA  gttiembets. 


GEORGE  LA  TOUR  SMITH,  C.  E.  '74. 

DntD  JuKB  36,  1892. 

Geoboe  La  Touk  Suite  was  bom  &t  Ganandaigna,  N.  Y.,  Septem- 
ber 3, 1847.  He  died  at  Harrisbarg,  Pa,,  firom  injuries  eugtaiced  ia  the 
railroad  collision  near  that  city. 

He  was  first  edacated  at  the  Ganandaigna  Academy,  and  after  gradu- 
ating from  that  Institution  attended  the  Yonkera  Military  Academy. 
The  zeal  and  aptitude  which  he  displayed  for  his  work  while  pursuing 
the  conrae  in  Civil  Engineering  at  the  Cornell  IJniTersity,  and  the  high 
standing  with  which  be  gradnated  in  1871,  gave  an  earnest  of  his  future 
success.  Having  received  his  degree,  he  was  appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  U.  S.  Lighthoose  Department,  stationed  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
After  retaining  this  position  for  three  years,  he  resigned  to  accept  an 
appointment  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Sciences  and  Drawing  at  the 
Maryland  State  Normal  School;  which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

He  was  a  contributor  to  several  educational  and  scientific  journals, 
and  had  long  been  engaged  in  the  preparation  for  publication  of  a 
Manual  of  Laboratory  work  in  Physios  and  Chemistry.  Among  the 
positions  of  honor  which  he  held  may  be  mentioned :  Secretary  of  Pho- 
tographic Society  of  Baltimore;  Curator  of  the  Maryland  Academy  of 
Science;  and  President  of  the  Maryland  Botany  Club. 

In  1878,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lillie  T.  Ai-mstrong  of  Baltimore, 
who,  with  one  daughter,  surrives  him. 

He  was  a  man  of  sterling  character,  untiring  in  his  energies;  and  he 
was  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
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ERNEST  M.  HOLBROOK,  C.  E.'89. 

DmD  OoTOBBB  S,  1893. 


HERBERT  H.  LANDERS,  C.  E.  '90. 

Died  Fzbruabt  4,  18&8. 


WILLIAM  MULLER,  '92. 

DiBD  April  28,  1803. 


HOWARD  CORWIN  HULSE,  '9d. 

DmD  FXBBDAST  30,  18^. 


There  is  a  peculiar  Badnees  in  the  death  of  a  joang  man,  who  has  just 
reached  the  Seld  of  action  to  the  preparation  for  which  he  has  devoted 
60  much  of  his  yoathfal  energy,  and  postponed  largely  his  enjoyment 
of  BO  man;  of  the  commoD  activities  and  interests  of  life.  This  painfnl 
sense  of  incompleteness,  of  the  anfulfillment  of  a  promising  career,  will 
be  strong  in  those  who  learn  of  the  deaths  of  those  recent  gradnates, 
whose  names  precede  this  notice. 

Ebnebt  Mabtih  Holbrook,  bom  at  Kelley  Islands,  Ohio,  May  29, 
1867,  was  prepared  for  Cornell  at  the  Oberlin  Preparatory  SohooL  He 
graduated  from  Oomell  in  1889  with  the  degree  of  G.  E.,  and  returned 
iu  the  following  year  to  conduct  experiments  in  the  Hydraulic  Ijabora- 
tory.  In  recognition  of  this  work,  he  was  graat«d  the  degree  of  M.  0. 
E.  in  1890.  He  then  was  employed  at  Lima,  Ohio,  in  engineering  work, 
on  the  completion  of  which  he  wont  in  May,  1892,  to  Niagara  Falls. 
^Vhile  making  a  test  of  a  motor  October  9,  he  was  struck  on  the  head 
by  a  flying  fragment  from  a  pulley  wheel  which  had  burst.  He  died  on 
October  14  from  the  injuries  resulting  from  the  blow. 

He  contributed  to  the  Engineering  Becord  an  article  embodying  the 
results  of  his  inTostigations  in  Hydraulics. 
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Hbbbbbt  H.  LA.NDBB8  was  bom  at  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 
1868.  Early  in  life  he  entered  the  Troy  Academy,  from  which  institu- 
tion he  came  to  Cornell  to  enter  the  conrBe  in  Oivil  Engineering.  By 
the  time  of  his  senior  year,  his  ability  and  thoronghnesa  had  marked 
Mm  ont  ae  one  of  the  foremost  of  his  class,  and  he  was  appointed  Prin- 
cipal  ABsistant  to  the  Chief  Engineer  in  oonnection  with  the  lake  Bur- 
vey,  and  elected  to  the  Society  of  the  Sigma  Xi. 

On  gradnating,  he  accepted  a  position  as  draughtsman  with  Fort 
Worth  and  Denver  BaUway  Company.  He  next  entered  the  service  of 
the  Kew  York  Central,  acting  as  Assistant  Engineer  in  the  survey  of  the 
Adirondack  Railway,  and  later  as  Assistant  Trainmaster  on  the  Mohawk 
division  of  the  main  line.  While  superintending  the  breaking  of  a  snow 
blockade  near  Utioa  in  Febmary  last,  he  was  stmck  and  instantly  killed 
by  the  Empire  State  Express,  which  had  approached,  nnnoticed,  by  the 
track  on  which  he  had  stepped  to  let  pass  a  train  jnst  then  relieved  from 
the  blockade. 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  chronicle  the  close  of  a  career  nnusn- 
&lly  fall  of  promise. 

William  Mullbb,  who  was  bom  in  Warrenton,  Virginia,  January 
12,  1866,  came  to  Coraell  from  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College,  and  entered  with  the  class  of  '90,  He  interrupted  his 
«tndies  in  order  to  spend  two  years  in  the  office  of  the  Keystone  Bridge 
Co.  and  the  Pittsbnrg  Bridge  Co.  He  then  came  back  to  the  Univer- 
sity, and  in  the  spring  term  of  his  Senior  year,  April,  '&Z,  died  from  the 
results  of  an  attack  of  Erysipelas. 

HowABD  CoswiN  HniSE  was  bom  August  13,  1868,  and  died  at  the 
home  of  his  father,  P.  0.  Hulse,  in  Brooklyn,  on  February  20,  after 
a  sickness  resulting  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia  during  the  previous 
summer.  He  came  from  the  Alexandria  Military  Institute  to  Cornell, 
and  gradnated  in  1891.  He  was  engaged  on  the  survey  for  a  sewage 
system  in  New  England.  His  classmates  will  recall  the  gentleness  of 
manner,  and  quiet  geniality  which  made  attractive  an  unusual  deter- 
mination of  character. 
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STORM  WATER  IN  TOWN  SEWERAGE. 


£hil  EnicHLiNQ,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

One  of  the  most  important  qaestione  before  the  municipal  •engineer 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  disposal  of  the  surface  drainage  of  populous 
districte.  The  term  "  surface  drainage  "  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
water  which  falls  during  rain  storms,  not  only  upon  the  inhabited 
area  under  consideration,  but  also  upon  the  adjacent  higher  districts 
in  the  same  Talley.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  following,  the  volame  of 
such  drainage  water  is  frequently  of  enormous  magnitude,  and  where 
adequate  natnral  water-courses  for  its  reception  are  not  at  hand,  artifi- 
cial ones  mast  be  formed  by  the  engineer  in  order  to  prevent  damage 
to  public  and  private  property  by  floods. 

The  public  health  is  also  directly  affected  by  the  degree  of  saturation 
of  the  soil  and  the  extent  to  which  putrescible  organic  matter  is  permit- 
ted to  he  washed  from  elevated  surfaces  and  concentrated  in  depressions. 
A  damp  soil  is  generally  believed  to  predispose  to  rheumatism,  neural- 
gia and  pulmonary  troubles;  and  where  the  moisture  is  furthermore 
associated  with  much  decaying  organic  matter,  in  or  upon  the  ground, 
paroxysmal  and  malarial  fevers  are  often  induced.  Numerous  instances 
of  outbreaks  of  malarial  disease  following  excessive  rainfalls  and  the 
saturation  of  the  soil  of  populous  districts,  are  recorded  in  medical  and 
hygienic  literature ;  and  close  observation  lias  demonstrated  that  a 
marked  improvement  iu  the  health  of  a  community  always  results  from 
drainage  operations  by  which  the  surface  waters  are  quickly  collected 
and  removed,  and  the  ground  rendered  permanently  drier. 

Further  argument  as  to  the  desirability  of  promptly  getting  rid  of 
storm  water  in  cities  and  towns  seems  to  be  unnecessary,  since  the  annoy- 
ances resulting  from  its  presence  appear  to  have  been  recognized  by  all 
nations  whose  state  of  civilization  induced  families  to  aggregate  into 
stationary  communities.  Becent  explorations  in  Syria  and  Egypt  have 
levealed  that  more  or  less  elaborate  provisions  for  the  drainage  of  mon- 
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umental  etractares  wore  made  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs;  and  the 
ruiDs  of  the  various  ancient  civiliz&tioDe  of  sonthem  Enrope  give  proof 
that  the  removal  of  the  rainfall  from  popnloas  localities  received  due 
consideration  from  both  architects  and  mlers.  The  mere  mention  of 
the  famous  Oloaca  Maxima  and  the  Clandian  Emiasar;  will  suffice  to 
recall  to  mind  how  much  attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  subject  of 
4rainage  by  the  Romans,  and  uo  demoDStration  is  required  to  show 
that  these  BtractnreE  have  served  as  models  for  the  modem  drainage 
works  of  the  largest  cities  of  Christendom. 

While  a  community  remains  small,  a  few  narrow  ditches  discharging 
into  the  natural  water-courses  of  the  locality  are  usually  sufficient  to 
•carry  off  the  storm  waters;  but  with  its  growth,  the  surface  is  rendered 
more  and  more  impervious  by  roofs  and  pavements,  until  finally  the 
niiofall  accumulates  to  such  extent  as  to  cause  these  ditches  and  water- 
courses to  become  surcharged,  whereupon  an  enlargement  of  their  chan- 
nels will  be  demanded.  If  the  adjacent  territory  is  valuable,  such 
enlargement  will  generally  result  in  the  construction  of  covered  drains 
or  sewers,  and  to  secure  a  further  extension  of  this  convenience  in  get- 
ting rid  of  the  rainfall,  similar  branches  will  be  laid  to  other  portions 
ol  the  occupied  territory,  until  a  more  or  less  extensive  net-work  of 
nnderground  conduits  has  been  established.  After  a  time  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  inhabited  area  proceeds,  these  conduits  will  usually  become 
inadequate,  and  their  reconstruction  on  larger  dimensions  will  be 
required.  In  many  cases  this  process  is  repeated  several  times,  until 
the  drainage  problem  finally  receives  proper  study,  and  the  sizes  of  the 
conduits  are  proportioned  to  the  removal  of  the  greatest  volume  of 
«torm  water  which  can  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  reach  them. 

It  is  not  intended  at  the  present  time  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of 
the  general  expediency  of  removing  the  surface  drainage  of  populous 
-districts  by  means  of  underground  conduits,  either  separately  or  in 
combination  with  the  liquid  wastes  produced  by  the  inhabitants. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  practice  is  a  common  one,  and  that  circnm- 
Btances  may  easily  be  imagined  wherein  no  other  course  is  tolerable. 
The  problem  is  therefore  of  interest  to  all  young  engineers,  since  it  can- 
not be  predicted  how  soon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  may 
be  required  of  them  in  their  profeeaional  career;  also  because  compara- 
tively little  has  yet  been  done  to  place  it  upon  a  scientific  basis.  Let  it 
be  our  purpose  to  examine  briefiy  the  fundamental  principles  which 
«nter  into  the  problem,  and  endeavor  to  cBtablish  a  process  whereby  we 
may  be  enabled  to  compute  with  approximate  certainty  the  dimensions 
of  such  conduits. 
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The  Tolrnne  of  water  to  be  dealt  with  depends  upon  the  intensity  and 
xlnration  of  the  rain,  and  the  character,  extent  and  shape  of  the  snrface 
apon  which  it  falls.  Of  the  water  precipitated  from  the  clouds,  a  por- 
tion is  lost  by  evaporation,  either  during  or  soon  after  its  f^l;  another 
portion  penetrates  into  the  soil  or  the  poroas  rock  which  constitutes 
the  natural  surface,  where  it  is  either  retained  until  dissipated  by  sub- 
•sequent  evaporation,  or  else  percolates  slowly  through  the  permeable 
material  to  reappear  at  some  lower  level  in  the  form  of  springs;  another 
portion  is  absorbed  by  vegetation  and  the  roofs  and  walls  of  buildings, 
«s  well  as  by  the  paving  materials  of  the  streets  and  the  dnst  thereon; 
■another  portion  is  retained  in  surface  depressions,  thus  forming  pools 
of  more  or  less  magnitade,  and  the  remainder  flows  off  over  the  surface 
nntil  it  ie  collected  in  natural  or  artificial  channels  whence  it  is  dis- 
charged into  suitable  outfalls.  The  proportions  of  these  difTerent 
components  of  the  total  precipitation  upon  a  given  area  are  by  no  means 
constant,  but  vary  with  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  and  soil 
immediately  before  the  storm;  with  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the 
rain;  with  the  pecnliar  character  of  the  relatively  impervious  and  por- 
ous areas,  and  with  the  extent  and  configuration  of  these  areas. 

If,  at  the  beginning  of  a  storm,  the  air  and  ground  are  already  satu- 
rated from  previous  rains,  the  evaporation  and  absorption  will  be  small, 
while  the  surface  discharge  will  be  large.  For  a  long  continued  rain 
■of  uniform  intensity,  the  drainage  volume  will  gradnally  increase  nntil 
■a  maximum  is  reached,  which  may  be  greater  than  the  flow  produced  by 
a  short  rain  of  somewhat  greater  intensity.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated 
by  gravel  walks  or  roadways,  which  at  first  rapidly  absorb  the  water,  but 
soon  become  saturated  and  shed  most  of  the  further  precipitation  as 
effectively  as  a  non-absorptive  surface.  The  same  is  also  true  of  nearly 
every  other  kind  of  surface  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consider- 
ation, since  but  a  few  varieties  are  absolutely  impervious  and  smooth. 
It  is  also  evident  that  as  the  area  increases  and  its  surface  becomes  more 
level,  the  greater  will  be  the  time  necessary  for  the  water  to  reach  the 
collecting  channels,  and  the  greater  the  opportunities  for  evapoi-ation, 
absorption  and  retention  in  pools  or  depressions;  and  conversely,  when 
the  area  is  email  with  steep  slopes,  the  larger  wilt  be  the  percentage  of 
the  rainfall  that  will  run  off. 

Obviously  the  storm  flow  from  a  given  district  will  become  a  maxi- 
mum when  all  portions  of  its  snrface  ai-e  contributing  to  the  discharge 
to  their  fullest  extent.  This,  however,  requires  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
amoant  of  time,  both  for  the  purpose  of  producing  partial  saturation  of 
the  surface,  and  for  collecting  the  water  in  suitable  channels  or  con- 
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dnits.  It  the  rain  ia  of  abort  dnratioD,  it  is  possible  that  the  storm  irHi 
oease  before  tbe  flow  from  the  more  distant  portions  of  the  territory 
Till  reach  the  point  of  obBorration  or  general  collection  of  the  waters  at 
tbe  lower  end  of  the  district,  and  in  that  case  the  maximum  discbarge- 
will  probably  ensue  from  a  rain  of  longer  darstion  and  smaller  intensity. 
In  large  districts  it  generally  happens  that  a  rapid  rise  in  the  outlet 
sewer  will  commence  only  after  the  storm  has  begun  to  abate  in  inten- 
sity, since  in  onr  climate  the  dnration  of  heavy  down-ponrs  of  rain  la- 
comparatively  short;.  From  these  general  considerations  it  will  be  seen 
that  before  much  progress  can  be  made  towards  a  rational  solution  of 
the  problem  in  liand,  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  rainfall  phenomena 
is  essential. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  usually  called  upon  to  deal  with  districts  of 
moderate  extent,  suoh  as  from  100  to  1000  acres,  and  with  considerable 
velocities  of  flow  in  the  collecting  channels,  such  as  from  3  to  6  feet  per 
second,  it  follows  that  in  thickly  populated  areas  the  time  required  for 
the  coucentration  of  tbe  storm  water  into  the  outlet  aewer  is  not  very 
great.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  rectangular  area  of  600  acres,  having  a. 
length  of  about  5,400  feet,  a  width  of  4,000  feet,  and  a  general  slope 
suflScient  to  afford  a  velocity  of  6  feet  per  second  in  the  storm  sewers- 
when  running  about  half-full,  the  greatest  length  of  conduit  will  not 
exceed  7,400  feet,  which  will  be  traversed  by  tbe  water  in  about  2o- 
minutes;  hence  in  this  case,  we  are  called  upon  to  consider  rainfalls  of 
not  more  than  one-half  hour  in  dnration.  If,  however,  the  dimensions 
of  the  area  were  only  one-hidf  as  great  as  the  figures  just  named,  and 
the  velocity  of  flow  in  the  sewer  or  drain  remained  the  same,  all 
portions  of  the  area  would  begin  to  contribute  to  the  flow  of  tbe  outlet 
after  a  period  of  only  16  minutes,  a  short  time  being  allowed  for  the 
partial. saturation  of  the  absorptive  sarface  and  tbe  eetablishmeut  of  a. 
flow  therefrom. 

From  these  instances,  it  is  clear  that  a  knowledge  of  the  greatest 
intensities  of  the  rainfall  in  short  periods  of  time  must  first  be  acquired, 
and  that  daily  or  even  hourly  rates  of  precipitation  are  of  little  Yalue^ 
since  the  maximum  intensity  of  a  severe  atorm  in  this  portion  of  the 
country  rarely  continues  for  a  longer  time  than  about  30  minutes. 
Exact  observations  of  these  phenomena  require  the  use  of  the  most  per- 
fect self -registering  rain  gauges;  and  as  these  instruments  are  costly, 
reliable  records  of  this  kind  have  hitherto  been  scarce,  and  limited  to 
only  a  few  localities  where  elaborately  equipped  weather  observatories 
are  permanently  maintained.  The  lack  of  numerous  careful  measure- 
ments in  the  past  rendera  it  somewhat  doubtful  how  high  the  maximum 
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rainfalls  in  different  periode  of  time  eboiild  be  assnmed,  and  how  often 
«nch  excesaive  raina  occar;  but  in  order  to  present  an  approximate  view 
of  the  snbject,  the  following  data,  which  have  been  compiled  from  a 
Tarietj  of  soarces,  and  relate  to  self-recording  gauges  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  lut  series,  are  herewith  submitted: 

TABLE  ahomng  Frequency  of  Severe  Rainstorms  of  different  duration, 
at  observed  in  various  American  Cities. 
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rsin-gange  records  are  available  for  western  New  York, 
ipal  engineers  in  this  part  of  the  State  are  compelled 
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to  make  use  of  the  nsnal  daily  obserratiom,  which  contain  only  occa- 
eional  measnremeats  of  the  iuteosity  of  the  precipitatioc  during  short 
periods.  From  a  compilation  of  snch  records  extending  over  a  period 
of  from  10  to  18  years  at  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Hemlock  Lake,  Oawego- 
and  Ithaca,  which  was  made  a  few  years  ago  by  the  writer,  it  was  found 
that  an  intensity  of  from  2'  to  3'  per  honr,  lasting  80  minutes  or  lesa 
occurred  6  times;  from  ZO  to  30  minntes,  once;  from  30  to  60  minntes, 
twice;  and  that  au  intensity  of  from  1'  to  'Z'  per  hour,  lasting  from  30- 
to  60  minutes,  occurred  11  times.  Few,  if  any,  of  these  records  relate- 
to  showers  during  the  night,  and  as  heavy  precipitations  are  more  apt 
to  occur  after  sunset  while  the  atmosphere  is  cool,  than  dnring  the  day- 
time, it  is  very  probable  that  these  numbers  should  be  considerably 
increased. 

It  should  also  be  remarked  that  in  our  country  the  severest  rains 
always  occur  daring  the  months  which  are  free  from  frost  and  snow,  bo 
that  the  problem  is  fortunately  divested  of  the  complications  which 
would  result  if  it  were  necessary  to  take  into  account  a  surface  rendered 
more  or  less  impervious  by  extensive  freezing,  or  an  additional  volume 
of  drainage  water  due  to  rapidly  melting  accumulations  of  snow.  While- 
the  latter  conditions  generally  produce  disastrous  floods  from  large 
water-sheds  under  the  influence  of  warm  rains,  the  drainage  areas  of 
municipal  sewerage  districts  are  usually  too  small,  and  the  rate  of  anow 
melting  too  slow,  to  develop  discharges  of  the  magnitude  experienced 
in  the  warm  season.  To  illustrate  this  point,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
at  a  time  when  a  warm  rain,  continuing  uniformly  for  Zi  hours  and 
yielding  a  total  of  3  inches  of  water,  may  be  expected,  the  snow  lying- 
upon  the  whole  area  is  not  more  than  a  foot  deep;  also  that  not  morfr 
than  this  depth  will  melt  at  a  uniform  rate  during  the  period  mentioned. 
Considering  that  the  snow  may  be  somewhat  compacted  by  previous 
warm  weather,  the  said  depth  of  one  foot  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  1-^'  of  water,  thus  giving  a  total  depth  of  4^'  of  water  running  oiT 
from  the  surface  uniformly  during  Zi  hours,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  only 
■f^'  in  depth  per  hour,  or  121  cubic  feet  per  second  per  square  mile  of 
drainage  area.  Spring  floods  of  such  magnitude,  however,  are  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  our  climate;  hence  it  is  evident  that  the  figures  above 
selected  are  excessive.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  an  urban  dis- 
trict of  3  square  miles  area,  the  roofs  and  pavements  may  easily  be  of 
snch  extent  and  character  as  to  cause  i  of  the  rainfall  to  concentrate 
quickly  in  the  sewers,  and  the  general  grade  of  the  surface  may  be  such 
as  to  require  not  more  than  30  minutes  for  the  water  from  all  parts  of 
the  area  to  reach  the  outlet  sewer  at  the  foot  of  the  district.    But  from 
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the  rtuB-gange  records  above  given,  a  rainfall  lasting  30  minates  may 
occasionally  yield  a  depth  of  1  inch  of  water;  and  if  one-third  of  thie^ 
amonnt  reaches  the  ontlet  before  the  rain  ends,  the  discharge  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  f '  in  depth  per  honr,  or  430  cubic  feet  per  second  per  sqnaro 
mile.  The  foregoing  statement  m  to  leaving  winter  conditions  ont  of 
considerstioQ  in  districts  of  comparatively  Bmall  extent,  is  also  borne 
ont  by  the  practical  experience  of  municipal  engineers,  Since  nearly  alt 
of  the  notable  cases  of  sewer  engorgement  are  reported  as  having- 
occnrred  in  the  warm  months. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  territory  that  may  be  covered  by  a  heavy 
shower  at  any  instant  of  tirae,  obeerrattoQa  show  exceedingly  wide  vari- 
ations. The  storm  area  in  our  latitude  is  commonly  several  handrod 
miles  in  diameter,  and  ocoasionally  exceeds  two  thousand  miles  in  diam- 
eter, but  the  rain  area  is  usually  very  much  less,  especially  in  the  case 
of  sharp  thnnder-BtonoB  where  sometimes  only  a  few  square  miles  of 
the  earth's  surface  are  covered  by  the  rain-clond.  From  namerous 
observations  of  both  the  passage  and  approach  of  such  clouds,  the  writer 
estimates  that  for  a  heavy  precipitation  lasting  about  15  minnteB,  the 
least  area  covered  by  the  densest  portion  of  the  rain  is  from  4  to  6  square 
miles.  For  shorter  durations  the  area  may  be  correspondingly  smaller;. 
bat  in  general,  the  clouds  which  fumiBh  rainfalls  that  are  of  moment 
in  taxing  the  capacity  of  sewers,  are  considerably  larger  in  extent  than 
any  single  drainage  area  within  ordinary  municipal  limitB. 

To  indicate  how  great  an  area  may  be  covered  by  a  single  storm,  the- 
foUowing  data  relating  to  the  great  storm  in  Connecticut,  on  October  3- 
and  4,  1869  are  cited,  as  given  by  the  late  Jas.  B.  Francis,  C.  E.,  and 
Prof.  W,  Upton:  The  area  on  which  8  inches  or  more  fell,  had  a 
length  of  65  miles,  and  an  average  width  of  28  miles;  the  area  on 
which  9  inches  or  more  fell  was  about  60  miles  long  by  SI  miles  wide; 
the  area  on  which  10  or  more  inches  fell,  was  about  34  mileB  long  by  15- 
miles  wide;  and  the  area  on  which  11  inches  or  more  fell,  had  a  length 
of  about  20  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  9  miles.  Another  memor- 
able storm  which  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  New  England,  com- 
menced on  February  10,  1886,  and  lasted  continuously  for  four  days, 
during  which  8  inches  or  more  fell  on  750  square  miles,  from  6  to  7 
inches  on  1,500  square  miles,  and  from  4  to  5  inches  on  2,750  square 
miles.  These  areas  were  computed  by  platting  the  observed  depths  of 
rainfall  at  different  places  on  the  same  day  upon  a  map,  and  then  draw- 
ing the  contours  showing  the  lines  of  equal  depth,  whence  the  required 
areas  were  readily  determined. 

It  has  been  sufficiently  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  how  important 
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it  ia  to  ascertaio  the  daratioD  of  rainfalls  of  great  intensity,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  ie  often  neoeseary  to  conBider  a  particular  portion  of  a 
shower,  aa  the  rates  of  precipitation  at  different  intervals  of  time  may 
vary  within  wide  limits.  Thus,  for  the  first  5  minutes  the  water  may 
tuM  at  the  rate  of  i  inch  per  hour,  after  which  it  will  suddenly  increase 
to  a  rate  of  3  inches  per  hoar  for  15  miantes,  and  then  abruptly  change 
to  a  rate  of  i  inch  per  hour  for  10  minutes,  the  total  yield  in  the  30 
minutes  being  ^  inch,  and  the  average  rate  being  1|  inches  per  hour. 
Should  the  maximam  discharge  of  the  sewer  receiving  the  drainage 
water  actually  be  measured,  and  an  attempt  then  be  made  to  deduce 
the  ratio  of  this  discharge  to  the  rate  at  which  the  water  has  fallen  on 
the  surface,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  grave  error  may  result  unless  th« 
actual  maximum  rate  of  precipitation  is  known.  For  example,  if  from 
an  urban  area  of  100  acres  the  shower  just  mentioned  produced  in  the 
ontlet  sewer  a  maximum  flow  of  75  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  the  grades 
were  such  as  to  admit  of  a  concentration  from  all  parts  of  the  area 
within  15  minutes,  the  3-inch  rate  of  down-pour  would  give  a  delivery 
of  about  300  cubic  feet  per  second  upon  the  area,  and  hence  a  ratio  of 
of  sewer  discharge  to  rainfall  of  ^^  =  i;  whereas,  if  tha  average  rate 
of  lit  inches  per  hour  were  taken,  the  estimated  delivery  would  be  about 
170  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  the  ratio  of  sewer  discharge  to  rainfall 
would  become  ^^  —  Q.4A.  From  lack  of  proper  data  errors  of  this 
kind  have  frequently  been  made  by  eminent  writers  on  sewerage,  and 
have  been  copied  by  others  until  the  subject  has  become  needlessly 
involved  in  profound  confusion  and  mystery. 

In  places  where  accurate  records  of  the  rainfall  have  been  kept  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  the  probable  maximum  rates  of  precipitation  for 
various  periods  of  time  may  easily  be  found  in  the  following  manner. 
The  data  should  flrst  be  classified  according  to  intensity  of  down-pour 
and  duration,  after  which  all  intensities  of  more  than  one-half  inch  per 
hour  should  be  platted  on  a  diagram  as  ordinates  to  the  corresponding 
durations  in  minutes  as  abscissas.  A  multitude  of  points  in  the  area 
bounded  by  the  two  axes  of  co-ordinates  will  then  be  obtained;  and 
since  the  rains  of  relatively  light  intensity  are  far  more  numerous  than 
tho  heavy  ones,  the  lower  portion  of  the  diagram  will  be  thickly  dotted 
with  such  points  while  in  the  upper  portion  they  will  be  more  or  less 
straggling.  By  drawing  a  line  through  the  series  of  highest  points,  we 
will  have  the  envelope  of  the  entire  number,  and  the  ordinates  of  this 
envelope  will  represent  the  probable  maximum  intensities  of  the  rain- 
fall in  the  locality  for  the  corresponding  abscissas  or  periods  of  time. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  envelope  should  be  a  regular  line  or 
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oarre,  and  by  omitting  a  very  few  of  the  highest  poiats,  snoh  a  line  or 
cnire  ma;  readily  be  constructed,  and  its  equation  foand  by  trial. 
Although  this  method  of  procedare  is  quite  simple,  yet  it  seems  to  have 
been  applied  only  within  a  few  years  past,  so  that  the  number  of  cases 
on  record  is  very  limited.  To  show  what  such  equations  of  rainfall 
intensity  are  like,  the  following  are  herewith  submitted,  it  being  under- 
stood  that  y  denotes  the  maximum  intensity  of  the  rainfall  in  inches 
per  hour,  while  /  denotes  the  duration  of  this  intensity  in  minntes: 

n  «( -  sm  nr  «  -  860,  (  Established  ia  1886  by  Prof.  P.  E.  Nlpher 

*> jrt  =  B«0.ory  =  _    J     for  8t,  Louis,  Mo. 

8) ( y  =  8.78- 0.051  i.  for  i<ao  )  EsUblishediniaSSbyProf.CbM. 

\  e     ^-   M&rx  and  the  writer  for 

(y  =  0.«0-O.OOB(.  for  (~dO)     Rochester.  N.  T. 

*) »'=  _^j-fo''«wraiQ(alKlEstaWlfil»d  In  1881  by  Prof.  A.  N. 

<  "^  J,  \    Talbot,  for  the  AtUotic  and  Cen- 

__1M  tor  ordinaiy  mu- 1     t,^  Btatea. 
(-)-16  Imum  ralnfalla.  J 

The  formula  of  Prof.  Nipher  is  the  equation  of  an  equilateral  hyper- 
bola, and  was  obtained  by  platting  the  records  of  the  heaviest  rainfalls 
observed  at  St.  XjOUIS,  Mo.,  during  a  period  of  47  years.  The  second 
formnla  was  deduced  from  the  rainfall  records  at  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
Oswego,  Hemlock  Lake  and  Ithaca,  all  in  western  New  York,  during 
periods  of  from  10  to  18  years,  and  the  equations  are  those  of  two 
straight  lines,  which  intersect  near  the  ordinate  for  60  minntes.  The 
third  formula  represents  the  attempt  which  has  recently  been  made  by 
Frof.  Talbot,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  to  deduce  from  the  published 
records  of  the  Weather  Bureau  and  other  sources,  a  general  summary 
of  the  frequency,  intensity  and  duration  of  heavy  rainstorms  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Central  States  of  the  Union.  It  should  be  distinctly 
remembered  that  in  all  of  the  formulas  y  represents  the  rale  of  precipi- 
tation in  inches  per  hour,  and  not  the  actual  depth  of  water  fallen;  if 
the  latter  is  wanted,  the  rate  mnat  be  multiplied  by  the  time  in  hours 
or  fractions  of  an  hour.  To  compare  the  results  given  by  these  differ- 
ent formulas  for  some  particular  case,  let  us  assume  that  the  time  to  be 
considered  is  1  =  3U  minutes,  whence  there  follows: 

ai fromEq.  1:    y  =  13  Inches  per  hour,  or  a  total  i^nfall  of    d  In. 

b) ■'       "     3:    y  =  2.3    "  "  "  "  "1.1" 

c) "      "     8:(y  =  6       "  "  "  "  "  8.    " 

and         iy  =  3.8   "         "  "  "  "  1.9" 

Owing  to  the  insnfSciency  of  the  data,  it  is  unfair  to  assert  that  any 
one  of  the  foregoing  expressions  is  better  than  the  others,  as  there  may 
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eaeily  be  topographical  pecnlarities  ia  Bome  particular  diatricta,  such  as 
proximity  to  mountaiiiB,  extensive  plains,  great  lakes  or  the  sea,  which 
will  materially  modify  the  rates  of  precipitation.  The  safest  way,  under 
existing  circumstances,  is  manifestly  to  study  the  rainfall  characteriatic& 
of  each  locality  by  itself,  although  Prof.  Talbot  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  maximum  rate  of  precipitation,  ia  the  different  portions  of  the 
United  States  referred  to,  is  quite  uniform.  It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  the- 
recent  introduction  by  the  Weather  Bureau  of  a  large  number  of  self- 
recording  rain  gauges  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union  will  resalt  in 
furnishing  engineers  with  the  necessary  correct  statistics  of  rainfall 
phenomena. 

From  actual  gaugings  of  sewers  it  is  known  that,  within  the  ordinary 
limit  of  municipal  sewer  districts,  the  period  of  flood  flow  is  practioally 
of  the  same  length  as  the  duration  of  the  storm,  the  maximum  discharge- 
being  reached  ae  soon  as  all  portions  of  the  area  begin  to  contribute  to 
the  flow  of  the  outlet;  and  it  is  also  known  that  the  heaviest  storms 
extend  over  an  area  larger  than  ordinary  sewerage  districta.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  rain  falling  on  a  given 
district  are  known,  the  next  queation  is,  how  mnch  of  it  flows  off. 
Obviously,  this  quantity  will  depend  in  the  first  place  upon  the  proportion 
of  the  Burtace  which  is  impervious,  and  in  second  place  upon  the  facility 
with  which  the  water  is  collected  and  concentrated  in  the  outlet  sewer. 
From  a  smooth  copper  roof-surface  of  considerable  pitch,  the  whole  of 
the  rain  will  runoff  aafast  as  it  falls;  but  if  the  same  surface  were  truly 
horizontal,  the  water  would  accumulate  until  it  had  acquired  a  sufiScient 
depth  to  form  the  head  necessary  for  overcoming  friction  and  enabling 
it  to  flow  over  the  edges  as  fast  as  it  fell.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the- 
reof were  formed  of  absorptive  tile,  a  large  quantity  of  water  would  be 
retained  in  the  pores  of  the  material,  irrespective  of  its  slope.  Similar 
conditions  also  apply  to  the  other  varieties  of  surface  which  are  encoun- 
tered in  practice.  Urban  districts  covered  with  nearly  impervious  roofs 
and  pavements,  and  provided  with  pipes,  gutters  and  drains,  yield  a 
high  percentage  of  storm  water,  while  flat  rural  areas,  with  woods, 
meadows,  and  open  cultivated  soil,  give  off  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  rain.  From  the  best  available  measurements  of  discharge,  it  is 
found  that  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  rainfall  reaches  the  sewera  iu  the 
most  thickly  settled  portiona  of  large  cities  where  the  pavements  are 
impervious,  smooth  and  clean;  and  that  this  percentage  gradnally 
diminishes  in  proportion  as  inferior  pavements,  unpaved  yarda,  open 
spaces,  lawns,  gardena  and  parks  make  their  appearance.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  in  the  latter  cases  the  percentage  will  rise  in  pro- 
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portion  as  the  abBorptive  areas  become  aatarated,  either  from  previons 
lighter  Bhowere,  or  from  the  long  daration  of  rain  of  tmiform  intensitj. 

To  illustrate  this  latter  remark,  as  well  as  to  indicate  how  much 
water  runs  off  from  a  rural  district,  it  may  be  proper  to  refer  to  the 
case  of  a  certain  territory  of  367  acres  in  the  city  of  Bocheater,  N.  T., 
from  which  the  drainage  discharge  was  closely  meaaured  for  a  number 
of  sharply  defined  storms.  Abont  one-half  of  this  area  had  at  the  time 
a  relatively  dense  population  averaging  abont  35  per  acre,  and  was  well 
developed,  while  the  remainder  was  thinly  settled  and  contained  mach 
agricultnral  or  vacant  land.  Kearly  all  of  the  existing  streets  were 
graded  and  sewered,  but  only  a  small  part  of  tb%  aggregate  length  was 
improved  with  macadam  and  stone  sidewalks,  the  rest  having  common 
earthen  roadways  and  plank  sidewalks.  The  soil  is  generally  a  clayey 
loam,  interspersed  with  some  gravel.  The  surface  itself  is  slightly 
undulating,  the  average  slope  of  the  sewered  streets  being  1  in  150, 
while  the  sewer  grades  range  from  1  in  47  for  some  of  the  email  pipe 
sewers,  to  1  in  910  for  the  main  sewer,  which  is  formed  of  good  rubble 
masonry  with  a  flat  segmental  invert  of  brick.  The  total  length  of 
main  and  tributary  sewers  above  the  point  of  observation  was  10.35 
miles,  and  the  computed  time  required  for  the  passage  of  storm  water 
throagh  the  longest  continuous  line  of  sewer  above  said  point  was  34 
minutes.  It  was  also  estimated  that  about  10  minutes  more  should  be 
allowed  in  order  to  permit  the  water  from  the  most  remote  locality  to 
fmd  its  way  into  the  nearest  sewer  opening.  To  secure  the  maximum 
flow  from  the  whole  district,  it  was  accordingly  neccsaary  for  the  rain 
to  last  about  44  minutes  at  a  uniform  intensity.  From  the  discharge 
compntations,  it  was  found  that  when  the  rain  lasted  from  30  to  40 
minutes,  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  precipitation  per  second  ran  off  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  maximum  flow;  whereas,  when  the  rain 
lasted  from  60  to  60  minutes,  about  16  per  cent,  ran  off.  The  rains  in 
question  were  sudden  showers  of  different  intensities,  ranging  from  0.6 
to  1.65  inches  per  hour,  but  were  nearly  uniform  in  rate  for  the  periods 
mentioned. 

An  example  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  an  average  urban  district 
is  afforded  by  the  following:  The  tributary  drainage  area  of  1S9  acres 
is  generally  well  developed,  and  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  strip  4,800 
ft  long  by  about  1200  ft.  average  width,  beginning  in  the  central  part 
of  the  city  and  extending  northerly  towards  the  suburbs.  The  average 
density  of  population  ia  about  33  per  acre,  and  the  area  contains  many 
large  business  blocks  along  the  principal  thoroughfare,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  territory  is  occupied  chiefly  by  residences  of  medium 
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size  and  good  quality,  etanding  on  moderately  large  lots.  The  soil  is 
mainly  a  clayey  loam,  with  some  muck  in  the  lower  districts,  and  the 
aarface  slopes  gently  to  the  north  for  about  two-thirds  o(  the  length, 
after  which  it  becomes  very  fiat.  All  of  the  streets  are  sewered  and 
graded,  and  about  one-third  of  the  aggregate  length  of  roadway  is  paved 
with  asphalt,  stone  blocks,  macadam  and  gravel,  the  macadam,  however, 
predominating  in  extent;  the  remainder  of  the  roadways  are  of  common 
earth.  The  average  grade  of  the  streets  is  1  in  130,  and  the  sewer 
grades  range  from  1  in  60  for  some  of  the  pipe  tributaries  to  I  in  630 
for  the  outlet  sewer,  which  is  of  rabble  masonry  in  fair  condition  with 
a  flat  bottom.  The  total  length  of  main  and  tributary  sewers  above  the 
point  of  observation  was  4.37  miles,  and  the  computed  time  required 
for  the  passage  of  storm  water  through  the  longest  continuous  line  of 
sewer  above  said  point  was  16  minutes,  with  an  allowance  of  about  8 
minutes  more  for  full  concentration  in  the  sewers.  A  rain  shoald  there- 
fore last  about  36  minutes  in  order  to  secure  a  contribution  to  the  out- 
let sewer  from  all  parts  of  the  area.  For  rains  of  from  SO  to  30  minutes 
duration  the  discharge  was  found  to  be  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
cipitation per  second,  and  about  31  per  cent,  when  the  storm  continued 
at  uniform  intensity  for  50  to  60  minutes.  The  same  rains  falling  upon 
a  still  better  urban  district  of  133  acres  yielded  respectively  about  3S 
and  41  per  cent,  of  storm  water  in  the  outlet  sewer;  and  from  a  small 
central  district  of  only  So  acres,  a  yield  of  68  per  cent,  was  obtained. 

Although  these  gaugings  exhibited  some  discordances,  yet  the  data 
were  sufficiently  numerous  to  admit  of  eqnalization  by  using  the  aver- 
ages of  the  best  established  results;  and  while  the  figures  given  above 
may  be  only  approximate,  in  consequence  of  imperfect  estimates  of  the 
maximum  intensity  and  duration  of  the  rains,  and  of  unavoidable  errors 
in  observing  the  flood  mai'ks  left  on  the  gauges,  they  nevertheless  point 
unmistakably  to  the  following  general  conclusions: 

First: — The  percentage  of  the  rainfall  discharged  from  any  given 
drainage  area  is  nearly  constant  for  rains  of  all  considerable  intensities 
and  lasting  equal  periods  of  time.  This  circumstance  can  be  attributed 
only  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  impervious  snrface  on  a  definite 
drainage  area  was  also  practically  constant  during  the  time  occupied  by 
the  experiments. 

Second: — The  said  percentage  varies  directly  with  the  degree  of  urban 
development  of  the  district;  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  amount  of 
impervious  surface  thereon.  This  fact  is  clearly  shown  by  the  large 
percentages  derived  from  the  relatively  best  developed  district,  in  con- 
trast with  the  smaller  percentages  obtained  from  the  relatively  less 
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improved  diatricta,  and  to  the  still  smaller  resnlta  yielded  by  the  least 
improved  district;  and  it  also  serves  to  aoconnt  for  the  constancy  of  the 
percentage  discharged  from  any  particular  district  for  rainfalls  of  the 
^Game  duration. 

Third: — The  said  percentage  increases  rapidly,  and  directly  or  uni- 
formly, vith  the  duration  of  the  maximum  intensity  of  the  rainfall, 
until  a  period  is  reached  which  is  eqnal  to  the  time  required  for  the 
concentration  of  the  drainage  waters  from  the  entire  tributary  area  at 
the  point  of  observation;  bnt  if  the  rainfall  continues  at  the  same  inten- 
sity for  a  longer  period,  the  said  percentage  will  eontinne  to  increase  for 
the  additional  interval  of  time  at  a  much  smaller  rate  than  previously. 
This  circnmstance  is  manifestly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  perme- 
able surface  is  gradually  becoming  saturated  and  is  beginning  to  shed 
some  of  the  water  falling  upon  it;  or,  in  other  words,  the  proportion  of 
impervious  surface  slowly  increases  with  the  duration  of  the  rainfall. 

Fourth: — The  said  percentage  becomes  larger  when  a  moderate  rain 
has  immediately  preceded  a  heavy  shower,  thereby  partially  saturating 
the  permeable  territory  and  correspoudingiy  increasing  the  extent  of 
impervious  surface. 

Since  the  proportion  of  relatively  impervions  surface  on  the  drainage 
area  appears  to  be  the  most  important  factor  in  establishing  the  percent- 
age of  rainfall  discharge,  some  attention  should  be  given  thereto.  For 
practical  purposes,  the  various  kinds  of  such  surface  found  in  populous 
districts  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (1)  The  diflerent  varieties  of 
roofs,  from  which  nearly  all  of  the  water  runs  off.  (3)  Pirst-clnss  side- 
walks and  pavements,  such  as  asphalt  and  cut  stone  blocks  with  asphalted 
or  cemented  joints.  (3)  Second-class  sidewalks  and  pavements,  such  as 
ordinary  rough  stone  blocks  with  large  open  joints  leading  directly  to 
an  absorptive  foundation  of  sand,  gravel,  broken  stone,  etc.  (1)  Third- 
class  sidewalks  and  macadam  or  gravel  pavements.  (5)  Common  earthen 
side-walks,  roadways  and  other  similar  surfaces  which  are,  however, 
well  kept  and  graded,  and  properly  drained.  From  the  best  pavements 
somewhat  less  water  runs  off  than  from  roofs,  owing  to  the  proportion- 
ally greater  irregularities  of  surface,  and  to  the  retention  of  much  water 
by  dust  or  dirt,  even  where  the  paving  material  itself  is  virtually  non- 
absorbent.  In  the  other  classes  of  pavement,  still  larger  quantities  of 
water  are  lost  by  percolation  through  the  joints,  and  by  retention  in  the 
depressions  and  ruts.  For  the  same  reaaons,  a  large  loss  occurs  in  the 
case  of  the  earthen  surfaces,  even  though  they  may  have  become  well 
compacted  hy  traffic,  but  the  proportion  running  off  will  vary  much 
with  the  slope  and  facilities  for  drainage.     From  permeable  and  flat 
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agricnltnral  land,  on  the  other  hand,  very  little  surface  drainage  will 
be  obtained  during  the  courae  of  short  and  heavy  showers,  so  that  all 
such  areas  may  be  neglected  in  estimating  the  probable  maximam  storm- 
water  Sow  in  urban  districts  of  moderate  size.  Areas  of  this  kind,  liow- 
ever,  must  be  carefully  considered  when  the  territory  is  extensive,  as 
may  happen  in  the  case  of  a  brook  which  flows  through  the  town  or  city. 
The  amount  and  quality  of  impervious  surface  on  an  urban  drainage 
district  is  manifestly  dependent  upon  the  nnmber  of  its  inhabitants, 
since  common  experience  teaches  us  that  public  and  private  improve- 
ments are  inevitable  as  soon  as  the  density  of  population  reaches  certain 
limits.  A  tedious  analysis  of  the  conditions  in  cities  like  Buffalo,  Roch- 
ester and  Syracuse,  where  the  apartment-house  system  is  still  of  limited 
extent,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  families  live  in  detached 
dwellings,  was  made  by  the  writer  some  time  ago,  from  which  it  was 
found  that,  in  well-developed  urban  districts,  the  density  of  population 
ranged  from  SO  to  50  per  acre,  with  an  average  of  33  per  acre;  that  the 
average  number  of  dwellings  per  acre  was  5,  standing  upon  6  lots;  and 
that  from  30  to  37  per  cent.,  or  an  average  of  2i  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
surface  was  occupied  by  public  streets  and  alleys,  of  which  in  turn  43 
per  cent.,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  surface,  was  provided  with 
some  kind  of  pavement.  On  classifying  the  data  with  respect  to  density 
of  population,  and  assuming  that  the  roofs  are  wholly  impervious; 
further,  that  first-class  walks  and  pavements  will  yield  80  per  cent,  of 
the  rainfall,  while  the  remaining  three  classes  above  described  will 
yield  respectively  60,  40  and  30  per  cent.,  on  an  average;  and  finally  by 
reducing  the  various  partially  permeable  areas  to  wholly  impervious 
ones,  the  foUowing  results  were  fonud: 

TABLE  ahowing  relation  of  Density  of  Population  to  amount  of  fully 
impervious  surface  per  acre  of  Urban  Territory. 
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By  platting  the  fltial  percentiles  as  ordinatea  with  the  corresponding 
densities  of  popnlation  aa  abBcissaB,  a  cnire  may  bo  drawn  which  will 
«xpre88  the  relation  between  these  two  variablee,  and  its  equation  may 
-aleo  be  found  by  trial,  if  desired.  In  applying  the  relation  to  cases 
where  mach  greater  densities  of  population  occur  than  are  given  in  the 
foregoing  table,  it  mnet,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  deduced  impervious  surface  diminishes  until  a  limit  of 
SO  or  90  per  cent,  is  reached  for  a  density  of  about  76.  Beyond  this 
density  there  can  be  no  material  increase  of  such  surface,  since  then  the 
whole  available  area  becomes  covered  with  pavements  and  bnildtngs, 
and  any  additional  popnlation  is  accommodated  either  by  crowding 
more  persons  into  the  houses  or  by  adding  to  the  number  of  stories.  It 
is  also  proper  to  remark  that  the  figures  given  above  refer  only  to  cer- 
tain avorags  urban  conditions,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  such  modi- 
fication as  may  be  appropriate  under  different  circumstances.  For 
example,  in  a  rapidly  growing  city,  the  present  rural  suburbs  may  soon 
acquire  a  far  denser  popnlation  and  yield  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
storm  water  than  a  casual  examination  might  indicate;  while  in  an  old 
vill^e,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  population  has  remained  the  same 
for  many  years,  no  farther  development  can  reasonably  be  anticipated. 

A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  final  percentages  of  impervious  sllrface 
on  the  drainage  area  with  the  actually  measured  percentages  of  rain- 
lall  that  reach  the  outlet  sewers,  shows  a  very  close  numerical  similarity. 
Advantage  of  this  circumstance  might  be  taken  in  attempting  to  estab- 
lish a  general  formula  whicli  would  express  the  relation  between  the 
average  density  of  population  in  the  district  and  the  probable  maximum 
volume  of  storm  water  per  second  from  each  acre  of  surface;  but  as  the 
«xtent  and  character  of  the  district  must  also  be  taken  into  consider. 
ation,  which  in  turn  largely  influences  the  time  required  for  the  concen- 
tration of  the  drainage  in  the  outlet,  and  hence  also  the  computed  rate 
of  precipitation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  resulting  expression  will 
become  too  complicated  for  convenient  practical  use.  It  may,  however, 
be  of  interest  to  indicate  how  this  can  be  done,  and  the  following  nota- 
tion will  therefore  be  taken: 

A  =  laagaitude  of  the  entire  dTHiusge  area  Id  acres; 

Q  =  maximum  sewer  dlBCh&rge  from  A  in  cubic  feet  per  second; 

y=  mazimiim  IntenBity  ot  the  rainlall  in  Inches  per  hour; 
I  =  duration  of  ]/  in  minutes; 

i  and  e  =  conitaols  Id  the  relittinn  between  g  and  (: 

nt=  rpTopoTtlon  of  imperrioua  surface  on  A,  which  will  also  be  assumed  u 
<  equal  to  the  proportion  of  rainfall  discharged  during  the  period  of  greatest 
I  flow. 
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Now  Biace  the  gangings  indioste  that  the  proportion  of  storm  water 
variea  directly  with  the  duration  t  from  the  beginning  of  the  rain  ap 
to  the  instant  of  maximam  fiow,  we  may  in  general  place  m  =  at,  where 
a  is  some  constant;  and  as  a  precipitation  of  one  inch  per  hour  is  very 
nearly  eqnal  to  one  cnbic  foot  of  water  per  acre  per  second,  we  also 
have:  Q  =  myA.  For  the  relation  between  t  and  y  we  may  take 
the  simple  expression  already  given,  viz:  y  =  b—ct.  By  snbstitating 
these  values  of  m  and  y  in  the  expression  for  Q,  we  have: 

q  =  Aat  (S  —  ci), 
which  is  an  equation  of  the  second  degree  with  respect  to  the  time  i. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  relation  between  wi  and  t  is  not  linear, 
as  above  considered,  but  quadratic,  in  which  event  the  last  expression 
for  Q  would  become  a  oubic  equation;  and  the  complication  would  be 
still  further  increased  if  it  were  attempted  to  introduce  some  involved 
relation  between  m  and  the  namber  of  persons  per  acre.  Further- 
more, inasmuch  as  the  values  of  the  various  factors  are  still  invested 
with  more  or  less  uncertainty,  it  seems  useless  to  continue  this  effort  of 
formulation  until  better  data  are  at  hand. 

The  foregoing  investigation  is  nevertheless  of  some  interest,  as  it 
demonstrates  that  Q  is  a  function  of  t*  at  least,  and  must  therefore 
attain  a  maximum  for  some  particular  value  of  t.  If  we  accept  pro- 
visionally the  above  expression  for  Q,  and  differentiate  it  with  respect 
to  /  as  variable,  the  first  differential  coefficient  will  become: 

^- 

dt 

and  by  placing  this  coefficient  equal  to  zero,  we  will  obtain  the  condi- 
tion under  which  Q  will  become  a  maximum,  viz: 

b 
Aa{h  —  2ci )  =  0,  whence  ^='gZ> 

hot  from  the  writer's  examination  of  the  rainfall  statistics  for  western 
New  York,  it  was  found  that  i  =  3.73  and  c  =  0.051;  hence  in  this 
locality  Q  wonid  become  an  absolate  maximum  for  t  =  37,  or  for  a 
rainfall  having  an  intensity  of  ^  =  1.84  inches  per  hour  lasting  uniformly 
for  37  minutes,  provided  that  the  drainage  area  were  of  such  size  and 
slope  as  to  insure  the  concentration  of  the  storm  waters  within  this 
period  of  time.  It  should  be  distinctly  remembered,  however,  that  this 
conclusion  is  entirely  contingent  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  preceding 
premises,  and  is  by  no  means  set  forth  as  an  actual  fact. 

Various  attempts  have  heretofore  been  made  to  express  in  mathemat- 
ical terms  the  relation  between  the  storm-water  discharge,  the  drainage 
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area,  the  rainfall  and  the  general  slope  of  the  surface,  but  ezperieoce 
has  Bhown  that  the;  have  all  been  more  or  leas  unsatisfactory.  The 
best  known  of  these  formulas  are  those  of  Hawksle;,  B&rk)i-Ziegler, 
Adams  and  MoMath,*  and  a  brief  reference  to  them  may  not  be  oat  of 
place.  Hawksley  endeavored  to  find  the  relation  between  the  diameter 
of  a  circular  conduit  or  sewer  and  the  other  factors  above  named,  on  the 
aasnmption  of  a  rainfall  of  one  inch  per  honr,  of  which  one-half  would 
reach  the  eewer,  and  of  a  sewer  grade  parallel  with  the  surface.  After 
many  trials  he  finally  invented  the  empirical  formula  which  bears  his 
name,  and  of  which  the  others  are  modifications.  Burkli-Ziegler's 
formnls  is  merely  Hawksley's,  expressed  in  a  somewhat  different  shape 
and  provided  with  a  variable  coefficient  depending  npoD  the  intensity 
of  the  rainfall,  thereby  giving  it  a  wider  range  of  application.  Col.  J. 
W.  Adams,  in  his  treatise  on  sewerage,  states  that  while  Hawksley's 
formula  "  gives  ample  capacity  for  the  smaller  dimensions  of  sewers  and 
for  limited  areas,  it  did  not  prove  so  satisfactory  in  the  larger,"  and  he 
accordingly  proposes  a  diSereot  empirical  expression  which,  while 
"giving  slightly  less  results  in  the  smaller  areas,  gives  the  increased 
dimensions  in  the  larger  that  experience  has  pointed  oat  as  desirable  in 
this  locality  "  ( Brooklyn,  K.  Y.).  McMath's  formula  is  modeled  after 
Burkli-Ziegler's,  but  has  a  different  empirical  exponent,  so  that  mater- 
ially different  results  are  obtained. 

For  the  purpose  of  more  conveniently  comparing  these  four  empirical 
formulas  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  reliable  observations,  the  writer 
has  reduced  them  all  to  the  same  notation;  and  to  make  the  first  and 
third  applicable  to  other  rates  of  rainfall  than  one  inch  per  hour,  this 
factor  has  been  introduced  in  making  the  necessary  transformations. 
Placing  Q  =  maximum  discharge  of  the  outlet  sewer  in  cubic  feet  per 
second;  y  =  maximum  rate  of  rainfall  in  inches  per  honr,  which  is 
practically  the  same  as  if  expressed  in  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  second^ 
A  =  magnitude  of  the  drainage  area  in  acres;  and  s  ==  sine  of  the 
general  slope  of  the  surface,  or  the  quotient  of  the  average  fall  divided 
by  the  average  length,  we  will  have: 

1).     Hawksley Q  =  S.94^Ay^J- 

2).    BOrkH-Zfegler C=P.  Ay^-^,  where  the 

v&lue  of  the  coefficient  Cvariea  from  1.767  to  4.818,  with  an  avuregQ  of 
C= 8.515. 

B).    AdusB Q  =  l.mSAi/ 

*See  Appendix. 
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4).    McMath Q=:C.  As^'whentha 

value  of  the  coefficient  O  variea  from  1.284  to  2.986,  with  an  average  of 
C=  2.488. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  first  and  third  ezpressions  relate  to 
ordinary  urban  conditiona  of  surface,  aad  are  designed  to  apply  beat 
wlien^  =  l;  while  in  the  second  and  fourth  expressions,  the  smaller 
■GoefBcients  refer  to  suburban,  and  the  larger  to  densely  populated  dis- 
tricte,  the  average  values  referring  to  the  same  conditions  assnmed  in 
the  first  and  third.  It  wiU  be  observed  that  in  formulas  1)  and  3)  the 
ratio  -^  will  diminish  as  the  intensity  y  of  the  rainfall  increases; 
but  since  the  fundamental  principles  of  hydraulics  teach  that  the  resist* 
-ancoB  to  flow  diminish  rapidly  with  an  increase  of  depth  or  volume,  it  is 
-evident  that  there  is  a  defect  in  these  expressions  which  will  manifest 
itself  conspicuously  in  the  case  of  small  areas.  For  large  districts,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  said  ratios  may  not  increase 
perceptibly  within  the  range  of  usual  intensities;  nevertheless  there  is 
-certainly  no  reason  apparent  why  they  should  diminish  when  the  rate 
of  rainfall  increases.  The  only  justification  for  such  a  diminution  lies 
in  the  circamstance  that  very  heavy  intensities  usually  last  only  a  short 
time,  and  that  consequently  the  whole  area  may  not  be  contributing  to 
the  observed  maximum  discharge;  but  as  this  depends  entirely  npon 
the  form,  magnitude  and  slope  of  the  territory,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
«aid  first  and  third  formulas  must  be  used  cautiously.  The  second  and 
fourth  expressions  are  free  from  the  foregoing  objections,  but  introduce 
an  element  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  choice  of  the  proper  coefficient, 
which  at  once  brings  us  back  to  the  exercise  of  mature  judgment. 

A  safer  method  of  compnting  the  probable  maximum  storm-water 
discharge  is  undoubtedly  the  one  which  has  herein  been  described.  By 
its  adoption,  the  engineer  is  compelled  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
problem  before  him,  and  to  take  counsel  with  intelligent  citizens  as  to 
the  future  development  of  the  various  districts  which  are  to  be  drained. 
£ach  step  in  the  process  is  sharply  defined  and  susceptible  of  amend- 
ment, if  necessary,  and  is  moreover  founded  upon  a  better  array  of 
ascertained  facts  than  is  the  case  with  any  of  the  empirical  formulas 
mentioned.  In  applying  it,  the  probable  future  amount  of  impervious 
-surface  on  the  given  areas  must  first  be  estimated,  either  with  reference 
to  the  density  of  population  or  in  any  other  more  reliable  manner  that 
may  be  devised;  it  may  then  he  assumed  that  all  of  the  water  which 
falls  upon  sQch  surface  will  run  off  without  loss;  farther,  since  the 
topography  of  each  area  mnst  in  any  case  be  known,  the  lengths  of  the 
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loBgeat  tribntarieB  to  the  oatlet  sewer  can  readily  be  determined,  as  well 
as  their  approximate  diameters,  and  tbence  aleo  the  yelocities  of  flow 
therein;  from  these  elements,  the  time  required  for  the  flood-waters  to 
reach  the  ontlet  sewer  from  the  most  distant  points  in  the  area  can  next 
be  foand;  and  when  an  examination  of  the  local  rainfall  statistics  has 
repealed  the  proper  relation  between  the  probable  maximum  intensity 
«f  the  precipitation  and  its  corresponding  duration,  the  maximum  rate 
of  rainfall  belonging  to  the  time  bo  found  can  then  be  deduced.  With 
the  notation  previously  adopted,  we  will  then  hare  for  each  area  the 
■discharge : 

5).  Q  =  mifA, 

from  which  the  proper  dimensione  of  the  channel  or  conduit  may  easily 
be  computed  or  taken  from  suitable  tables. 

When  the  drainage  area  is  very  large  and  flat,  so  that  the  time  t 
required  for  the  concentratiou  of  the  storm-waters  from  all  portions  of 
the  territory  in  the  ontlet  sewer  becomes  longer  than  about  40  minutes, 
it  may  happen  that  the  computed  value  of  Q  for  the  entire  area  will  be 
less  than  that  which  results  from  the  use  of  only  a  portion  thereof,  with 
a  correspondingly  smaller  value  of  t  and  larger  value  of  y.  In  such 
cases  the  absolute  maximum  value  of  Q  must  be  found  by  trial,  which 
is  quickly  done,  inasmuch  as  every  large  area  must  necessarily  be  sub- 
divided into  a  number  of  smuller  districts,  each  of  which  is  treated  in 
the  manner  above  described.  By  omitting  successively  some  of  the 
upper  subdivisions  and  computing  new  values  of  y  from  the  resulting 
smaller  values  of  /,  or  shorter  lengths  of  tributary  sewers,  a  series  of 
new  values  of  Q  will  be  found,  of  which  the  largest  must  be  selected 
for  fixing  the  dimensions  of  the  channel. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  make  an  application  of  the 
above  method  of  computing  the  storm  water  discharge,  and  compare 
the  result  with  the  figures  given  by  the  other  four  formulas.  For  this 
purpose  let  ns  take  a  district  of  360  acres,  which  may  in  the  future  be 
constituted  as  follows:  60  acres  of  first-class  territory  containing  55 
per  cent,  of  impervious  surface,  and  a  population  of  3,000;  90  acres  of 
second-class  territory  containing  45  per  cent,  of  impervious  surface,  and 
a  population  of  3,600;  120  acres  of  third-class  territory  containing  33 
per  cent,  of  impervious  surface,  and  a  population  of  3,600;  and  90  acres 
of  fonrtb-class  territory,  containing  20  per  cent,  of  impervious  surface 
and  a  population  of  1,800.  On  the  whole  area  there  is  accordingly 
131.1  acres  or  36.4  per  cent,  of  impervious  surface,  and  a  population  of 
13,000,  thus  giving  an  average  density  of  33^  persons  per  acre.  These 
conditions  will  at  once  be  recognized  as  fairly  representing  a  medium 
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urban  territory,  to  which  any  of  the  (onr  formnlae  are  directly  appli- 
cable. Furthermore,  let  it  be  aaenmed  that  the  time  required  for  tb& 
concentration  of  the  atorm-waters  at  the  lower  end  of  the  district  ia 
t  =  40  minutes,  and  that  the  average  surface  slope  of  the  streets  is  «  = 
■j-J^,  while  the  grade  of  the  outlet  sewer  is  1  in  500.  From  the  relation 
between  the  probable  maximum  intensity  of  the  rainfall  y  and  the 
time  i  for  this  locality,  we  have:  y  =  3.73  —  0.051  i  =  3.73  — 2.04  = 
1.69  inches  per  hour,  or  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  second;  and  rs  this  ifr 
assumed  to  fall  upon  and  run  off  without  loss  from  131,1  acres. of  impor- 
vious  surface,  the  Tolnme  from  this  source  will  be:  Q,  =  221. C  eft.  per 
second.  Bnt  as  the  rain  is  assumed  to  last  uniformly  for  so  long  a 
time  as  40  minutes,  the  remaining  permeable  or  absorptive  area  may  be 
regarded  as  having  become  partially  saturated,  and  as  contributing 
towards  the  close  of  the  rain  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the  precipitation 
thereon;  hence  we  will  have  the  additional  volume  from  the  22S.9  acres 
of  permeable  surface:  Ct  =  228.9  x  0.169  =  37.7  eft  per  second.  The- 
total  storm-water  discharge  will  thus  amonnt  to: 

1).     Q=  Q,-¥  Qt  =259.3  eft.,  say  260  eft.  per  second. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  will  obtain  from  Hawksley's  original  formula, 
as  transcribed,  which  contemplates  that  y  =  1.0  and  that  s  is  the  sine 
of  the  slope  of  the  outlet  sewer,  or  in  this  case  s  —  -j^: 

2).     Q  =  3.946  A  ^^JH  =  68.97  eft.,  say  69  eft.  per  second; 
'  A 
or,  if  the  formula  be  equipped  with  a  factor  representing  the  rainfall, 
and  s  taken  as  referring  to  the  average  surface  slope  instead  of  to  the- 
grade  of  the  outlet,  we  must  introduce  the  values  y  =  1.69  and  s  =  t^, 
whence: 

3).     Q  =  3.9i6  Ay  \IJ-=  138.13  eft.,  say  138  eft.  per  second. 

^Ay 

From  Biirkli-Ziegler's  formula  as  above  transcribed,  with  the  average- 
value  of  tbe  coefficient  C=  3.515,  y  =  1.69  and  s  =  ihr  ^^  ^'^^■ 

4).     Q  =  3.515  Ay -J  J-  =  140.29  eft.,  say  140  eft.  per  second. 

The  difficalty  here  is  to  determine  what  value  shall  be  given  to  y, 
since  Burkli-Ziegler  distinctly  states  that  it  should  be  the  masimnm 
which  obtains  during  the  continuance  of  the  storm,  and  he  assigns  to 
it  values  ranging  from  1.75  to  3.74  for  central  Europe.  If  an  irregular 
rain  lasting  40  minutes  be  assumed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  masimnm 
intonsity  of  3  inches  per  hour  might  prevail  for  at  least  one-half  the: 
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time  with  a  mach  smaller  rate  for  the  remainder,  but  yet  giving  the 
4ame  average  of  1.69  inches,  as  taken  above;  and  with  y  =  3.0  instead 
of  1.69,  we  will  hare:  Q  =  249.0  eft.  per  second,  or  very  nearly  the 
same  as  the  quantity  computed  by  the  writer's  method. 

From  Adams'  original  formula  as  transcribed,  which  contemplates 
that  y  =  1.0  and  that  s  is  the  sine  of  the  slope  of  the  outlet  sewer,  or 
in  this  case,  s  =  j^,  we  have: 

5).     Q  =  1.035  A  -Jj^  =  83.23  eft.,  say  83  eft.  per  second; 

whereas  if  we  use  the  formula  as  given  in  the  foregoing,  with  the  factor 
y  properly  introdncod  and  the  substitntiou  of  the  general  surface  slope 
■s  =  1^  in  place  of  the  sewer  grade  of  j^,  we  obtain: 

6).      Q  =  1.03B  Ay  \l——  =  142.48  eft.,  say  143  eft.  per  second. 

Front  McMath's  formula  as  transcribed  above,  we  will  find  with  y  = 
1.69,  s  =  Tig,  and  the  average  value  of  the  coefficient  c  =  3.488: 

7).     Q  =  2.488  Ay  ^JjI  —  171.23  eft.,  eay  171  eft.  per  second; 
'  A 
but  if  y  were  taken  at  the  value  adopted  by  Mr.  McUath  for  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  viz:  y  =  3.75  inches  per  h&ur,  we  would  have:   Q  = 
278.0  eft  per  second,  or  somewhat  more  than  the  discharge  as  computed 
by  the  writer's  method. 

It  has  thus  been  shown  how  the  volume  of  storm-water  from  a  popu- 
lous district  may  be  calculated,  and  the  variations  of  a  number  of  differ- 
ent methods  of  computation  have  likewise  been  indicated.  In  Belectiug 
snch  a  method,  it  will  be  wise  to  bear  in  mind  that  with  the  heavy  rains 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  country,  the  proportioning  of  sewers  by 
Hawksley's  formula  has  in  many  cases  resulted  in  floodinga,  and  that 
an  extensive  experience  with  the  other  methods  or  formulas  has  not  yet 
been  gained.  On  all  sides,  however,  it  is  being  conceded  that  much 
larger  quantities  of  storm-water  run  off  from  urban  surfaces  than  was 
formerly  supx>osed,  and  hence  it  is  obvious  that  a  thoroughly  rational 
method  of  sewer  computation  is  urgently  demanded.  An  attempt  ha? 
been  made  in  the  foregoing  to  establish  such  a  process;  but  as  much 
room  for  improvement  in  this  direction  is  still  left,  it  is  hoped  similar 
investigations  by  other  engineers  will  soon  provide  us  with  an  array  of 
facts  sufiScient  in  number  to  remove  the  subject  wholly  from  the  domain 
of  donbt. 
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HawkBleys  formula  appears  to  have  been  establiBhed  at  some  titn& 
between  the  years  1853  and  1856,  and  to  expreaa  analytically  the  rela- 
tion between  the  diameter  and  elope  of  a  eircnlar  outlet  sewer  and  the 
ma^itade  of  its  drainage  area,  which  is  embodied  in  a  table  prepared 
in  1852  by  John  Eoe,  Surveyor  of  the  Holborn  and  Finsbnry  sewers. 
(London),  after  namerouB  observations  of  their  storm  discharge.  Aa 
rains  yielding  more  than  one  inch  in  depth  per  honr  are  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence  in  London,  an  intensity  of  one  inch  per  hour  was 
then  probably  regarded  as  a  maximum  for  which  provision  should  be 
made  in  municipal  sewerage  work,  and  the  diameters,  grades  and  areas- 
given  by  Mr.  Boe  were  considered  as  applicable  to  such  intensity.  In 
its  original  form,  Hawksloy'e  formula  is  (See  Beport  of  Commission  on 
Metropolitan  Drainage,  London,  1857): 

,       ,'      3log.  A  ■¥  hg.  N  +  6.8 
log.d= ^ , 

where:    d  =  diameter  in  inches  of  a  circular  sewer  adapted  to  carry  off 
the  storm  water  due  to  a  rainfall  of  one  inch  per  hour; 
A  =  magnitude  of  the  drainage  area  in  acres; 
jV"=  length  in  feet  in  which  the  sewer  falls  one  foot. 
If  we  replace  A'  by  its  equivalent  -\,  where  a  denotes  the  sine  of 
the  slope  of  the  sewer,  and  then  divest  the  above  expression  of  its  log- 
arithmic form,  there  follows: 

d'*=  6309574  :^'; 

a 

and  if  the  diameter  is  expressed  in  feet  D,  instead  of  in  inches  d,. 
we  will  have  d  =  12D,  and 

It  must  be  remembered  that  A  here  represents  essentially  a  certain 
volume  of  water  discharged  in  a  certain  period  of  time  by  the  sewer, 
and  that  snch  volume  in  cubic  feet  per  second  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  acres  In  the  drainage  area  when  the  entire  precipitation,  at  the  rate 
or  intensity  of  one  inch  per  hour,  runs  otT  from  the  surface  and  reaches. 
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the  sewer  as  fast  as  it  falls;  also  that  if  the  formula  contemplates  the 
discharge  of  only  some  fraction  of  this  precipitation,  sQch  fraction  has 
presnmably  been  introdnced  into  the  constant  coeEBcient.  Accordingly, 
if  the  intensity  y  of  the  rainfall  is  to  be  introdnced  into  the  formula, 
the  factor  A  should  be  replaced  therein  by  the  product  Ay,  which  rep- 
resents the  rainfall  upon  the  area  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  thus  giving: 

i)"  =  0.0001019^. 

3  • 

But  from  the  fnudamental  formula  for  the  Sow  of  water  in  circular 
condaits  mauing  full,  we  hare  the  Telocity  in  feet  per  second: 

V  =  100  ■*/ — -  =  60  \/Ds,  and  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second: 
Q  =  ^',  whence  Q  =  39.8»v/^=j;  .id  D>  =  (jjl^)"-^.  or 
jy  =  (oQ^y)  ■  -J-  The  foregoing  two  values  of  D"'  must,  however,, 
be  equal  to  each  other,  whence 

which  is  the  Hawksley  tormnla  transcribed  as  above. 

In  his  paper  on  "The  greatest  discharge  of  Municipal  Sewers"" 
(GrosBte  Abflusamengen  in  St9dtischen  Abzugskanale,"  Zurich,  1880) 
Biirkli-Ziegler  gives  the  following  formula,  which  is  based  on  Hawks- 
ley's  expression: 

where  g  =  volume  of  storm  water  (litres)  reaching  the  sewer  per  second 
from  each  unit  of  area  (hectare)  of  the  surface  drained; 
c  =  empiricalcoefficientvaryingwith  the  character  of  the  surface; 
r  =  average  rainfall  in  cubic  units  (litres)  per  unit  of  area  (hec- 
tare) and  per  second,  during  the  period  of  heaviest  fall; 
S  =  general  grade  or  fall  of  the  area  per  thousand: 
A  =  magnitude  of  drainage  area  in  units  of  area  (hectares). 
From  the  data  available,  the  computed  values  of  c  ranged  from  0.25- 
for  suburban  districts,  to  0.60  for  thickly  populated  urban  districts, 
with  an  average  value  of  c  =  0.50;  and  for  r  it  is  recommended  to 
take  values  ranging  from  135  to  300  litres  per  hectare  per  second. 
Since  1  litre  per  hectare  per  second  is  equivalent  to  0.0143  cubic  feet 
per  acre  per  second,  it  will  be  seen  that  said  values  correspond  to  1.79' 
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and  S.86  cabic  feet  per  acre  per  Becond,  or  to  rain  Intensities  of  from 
1.79  to  3.86  inches  per  hoar.  If  ve  take  the  volamee  q  and  r  in 
cubic  feet  per  acre  per  second,  the  area  A  in  acres,  and  introdnce  the 
sine  of  the  general  surface  slope  s  in  place  of  the  grade  per  thousand 
S,  we  will  have:     S  =  1000  s,  and 


from  1 
iubstiti 
ace  r  1 
I  follow 


where  the  value  of  c  will  range  from  1.76  to  4.22,  with  an  average 
valne  of  Z.t'i;  and  if  we  further  substitute  the  total  dischai^e  Q  for 
the  discharge  per  acre  g,  and  replace  r  by  its  equivalent  intensity  of 
raififall  y  in  inches  per  hour,  there  follows:    Q  =  Aq,  and 


\39.37y  s 


as  given  above  in  the  text. 

The  formula  of  Uol.  J,  W.  Adams  is  developed  in  his  book  on  "  Sewers 
and  Drains  for  Populous  Districta,"  N.  Y.,  1880,  from  the  aforesaid 
fundamental  expression  for  the  diameter  of  a  circular  conduit  running 
full,  viz: 

_     y 
1542  s' 

by  simply  changing  the  exponent  of  D  from  &  to  6,  and  then  substi- 
tuting y  for  Q,  on  the  assumption  that  one-half  of  a  precipitation 
of  y  =  one  inch  per  hour  will  reach  the  sewer  during  this  period  of 
time,  thus  giving: 

For  any  other  value  of  y  than  y  =  1,  we  would  have  to  substitute  ^ 
for  Q,  thus  obtaining: 

D  =  -xl      ^       But  for  the  flow  in  the  conduit  we  also  have: 
1161688 

and  as  the  two  values  of  D  must  be  equal,  there  follows: 

Ij  -^V  =  xl~^~,  whence  0  =  1.035  ^tf*/Z£l 
V6168S      Al542«  ^^V 

as  above  given. 

The  formula  of  R.  E.  McMath,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  published  in 
1887  by  its  author  in  Vol.  XYI,  p.  183,  of  Transactions  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Its  form  is  the  same  as  above  given,  except 
that  for  3  the  fall  S  in  feet  per  thousand  was  used.    It  seems  to 
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have  been  derived  from  a  nnmber  of  observations  of  depth  of  flow  in  a 
Tariety  of  sewers  of  known  size  and  grade  draining  areas  of  known  mag- 
nitnde  A,  but  apparently  withont  eiact  knowledge  of  the  masiamm 
intensity  of  the  rainfall  y  which  produced  the  compnted  disaharge  Q, 
or  of  the  proportion  of  water  reaching  the  sewers  at  the  period  of  mazi- 
mnm  Sow.  The  said  dischargee  Q  were  platted  on  a  diagram  ae  ordi- 
natee  to  the  corresponding  Talaes  of  the  drainage  area  A  as  abscissas, 
wherenpon  the  enveloping  cnrre  of  the  points  thna  obtained  was  drawn 
and  ite  eqnation  songht.  This  equation  appears  to  have  the  form  of: 
Q=  h  ^aT,  and  by  introducing  the  average  surface  grade  in  feet  per 
thonaand  S  aa  one  factor  of  the  coefficient  b,  we  may  place:  Q  = 
J^BA*,  where  'b=fy/S\  further,  the  factor  /  can  be  regarded  as 
the  product  of  the  rate  of  precipitation  in  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  second 
(or  the  rainfall  intensity  y  in  inches  per  hour)  and  the  proportion  e  of 
water  flowing  off  from  the  earface,  eo  that  we  may  write: 


<i  =  «y\f8A'=eAy^^j^, 


For  the  city  of  St.  Lonis,  Mo.,  Mr.  McMath  adopts  the  following 
values  for  the  aforesaid  factors;  e  =  0.75;  y  =  2.75,  and  8  =  15.  If, 
however,  it  is  desired  to  introduce  the  sine  of  the  slope  s  into  the 
-expression  instead  of  the  grade  or  fall  S  m  feet  per  thousand,  we  mnst 
snbstitnte  for  S  its  value:  S  =  1000  s,  and  by  placing  c  =  e  y'iooo , 
there  follows: 


■i^cAy^J- 


a  above  given. 

For  e  =  0. 75,  the  value  of  c  will  become  2.986,  which  is  presumably 
applicable  to  first  class  urban  districts;  but  for  enburban  districts  the 
proportion  e  of  the  rainfall  which  reaches  the  sewers  is  manifestly 
smaller,  and  may  be  taken  at  about  e  =  0.31,  thus  giving  c  =  1.234. 

A  number  of  other  formulas  might  also  have  been  cited,  but  as  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  based  upon  trustworthy  observations  of  rain- 
fall intensity,  no  mention  of  thorn  appeared  to  be  necessary. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  nse  of  the  foregoing  formulas  lies  in  the 
selection  of  the  proper  values  of  the  rainfall  intensity  y  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  precipitation  which  runs  off  in  the  sewer  during  the  time 
that  the  rain  continues  at  ite  maximum  intensity;  and  just  at  this  crit- 
ical point  nearly  all  writers  on  the  subject  content  themselves  with 
either  complete  silence  or  vague  generalities.  It  may  be  argued  that 
in  the  above-mentioned  formnlas  the  value  of  y  should  be  regarded  as 
constant,  and  that  the  substitution  of  any  other  values  thereof  than  the 
ones  given  by  the  authors  will  give  improper  results  for  Q,  owing  to  the 
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fact  that  variability  is  introdaced  by  the  high  root  of  -2~  as  a  factor. 
This  proposition  is,  however,  attended  with  the  admissioD  that  the  inten- 
sity of  the  rainfall  varies  with  the  aiea,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as- 
scientific;  and  the  foot  also  remains  that,  in  most  of  the  cases,  the  rate 
of  rainfall  for  which  the  formalas  are  alleged  to  be  valid  is  distinctly 
specified  by  the  authors.  If  the  formnlas  are  so  constructed  as  to  admit- 
of  no  other  rates  of  precipitation  than  the  ones  predicated,  they  cease- 
to  be  general  in  character  and  become  merely  partionlar  solutions  of  the 
general  problem. 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  ascertain  which  one  of  the  various  indexes- 
of  the  radical  ^/^^  in  the  above  formulas  is  probably  the  most  correct 
from  a  theoretical  point  of  view.  For  this  purpose,  let  ns  consider  the 
motion  of  a  material  point  in  sliding  down  au  inclined  plane  or  line 
whose  length  is  I  and  angle  of  inclination  x.  Neglecting  frictional 
resistances,  the  time  t  required  for  such  a  point  to  traverse  the  length  X 

by  the  action  of  gravity  alone  will  be:    t  =  ■»/ "'     ,  where  g  denotes 

'y,  sin.  X 
the  acceleration  of  gravity.  If  we  now  regard  the  length  I  as  the  path 
traveled  by  a  particle  of  water  in  its  passage  from  the  margin  of  the 
drainage  area  through  the  gutters  or  smaller  sewers  to  the  point  of 
observation  in  the  outlet  sewer,  then  for  different  values  of  I  on  the 
same  slope  x,  the  time  t  will  vary  with  y/1.  For  similar  areas  A,  how- 
ever, the  length  i  will  vary  with  y/~A;  hence  the  time  f  will  vary  with  J/3j 
and  if  it  be  further  assumed  that  this  time  t  is  proportional  to  the  retard- 
ation of  the  discharge,  or  to  the  ratio  of  the  sewer  discharge  Q  to  the 
precipitation  in  cubic  feet  per  second  B  upon  the  area  A,  there  follows: 

-4T=-r=~r7^=  "a/—)  where  m  and  n  denote  empirical  coefBcients, 
R       t      ^A        ^  A  "^ 

Theoretically,  therefore,  the  fourth  root  of  the  factor  -3-  is  the  most 
proper  one  to  use  in  formulas  of  the  class  above  described;  and  where 
deviations  from  this  rule  have  been  made,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
value  of  ^  to  certain  observations  or  measurements,  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  the  formula  cannot  be  of  general  applicability. 

The  most  valuable  literature  on  the  subject  of  eatimatiug  the  volume 
of  storm  water  in  sewers  is  well  represented  in  the  following  list:  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  16,  p.  179;  vol. 
20,  p.  1;  vol.  25,  p.  70;  vol.  38,  p.  3;  also  "  The  Drainage  and  Sewer^e 
of  Cities,"  by  Prof.  R.  Baumeieter.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  sub- 
ject of  sewer  construction  is  not  here  considered,  and  hence  no  reference 
has  been  made  to  a  largo  number  of  other  excellent  descriptive  articles, 
reports  and  works.  E.  K. 
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BEIDGE  CONSTETJOTIOI?. 


Gboboe  S.  Mobisok. — M.  Au.  Soo.  0.  E. 
April  14,  1893. 

I  have  been  asked  to  addresa  yoa  on  the  eubjeot  of  Bridges,  with  do 
limit  either  as  to  the  sabject  or  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  con- 
sidered. It  has  seemed  to  me  best  to  consider  the  subject  in  a  general 
rather  than  a  special  way,  and  to  let  my  remarks  be  Buggeative  of  the 
special  points  which  yon  are  tanght  in  the  class  room,  rather  than  to 
give  yon  what  wonld  simply  be  additional  instractioa  of  a  kind  which 
yoD  are  constantly  receiving. 

In  the  first  place,  let  oa  consider  what  a  bridge  is.  We  mast  look  at 
it  as  engineers.  I  am  an  engineer,  yon  will  be  engineers,  and  we  can- 
not frame  a  correct  engineer's  definition  without  considering  what  an 
enj^ineer  ie. 

The  words  engine  and  engineering  go  together.  The  business  of  a 
coDstmcting  engineer  is  to  make  engines,  but  the  word  engine  in  its 
lai^est  sense  includes  not  only  the  steam  engine,  to  which  the  name  is 
usually  applied,  bat  every  kind  of  tool,  that  is,  eyery  piece  of  work  the 
object  of  which  is  to  do  some  special  work  after  it  is  made.  A  monu- 
ment commemorates  au  historical  event  or  marks  a  boundary;  its  duty 
is  already  done,  its  purpose  is  of  the  past.  A  tool  commemorates 
nothing,  its  purpose  is  future  results.  The  business  of  architects  is  to 
build  monuments  and  the  Tarions  structures  which  are  more  or  less 
allied  to  them.  The  business  of  an  engineer  is  to  build  tools.  An 
engineer's  definition  of  a  bridge  muat  claas  it  as  a  tooL 

And  first,  what  is  the  great  difference  which  should  distinguish 
monuments  from  tools?  what  is  the  main  principle  which  should  dis- 
tinguish the  works  of  architects  from  the  works  of  engineers  ?  A 
monnment  commemorates  what  is  done,  and  the  fundamental  idea  is 
indefinite  endurance.  The  thought  of  indefinite  endurance  without 
rest  is  torture.  A  monument  should  always  be  in  repose  and  this 
repose  should  not  be  actual  merely,  but  nothing  about  the  monnment 
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should  enggest  strain.  The  architect's  work  Bhonld  have  such  stabilitj 
that  there  is  no  possible  sa^estioa  of  anytfalDg  else. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  tool  is  made  for  work.  The  idea  of  work 
belongs  to  it.  It  should  be  adapted  to  its  purpose,  bat  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  shonld  not  labor  to  accomplish  that  pnrpose.  A  strictly 
engineering  stmctnre  must  always  be  in  a  state  of  strain,  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  concealing  this  strain.  It  is  the  way  iu  which  the  tool 
performs  its  work. 

We  begin  therefore  by  defining  a  bridge  as  a  tool.  Every  tool  has  a 
special  duty.  What  is  the  duty  of  this  tool  ?  It  is  to  carry  traffio, 
sharing  to  this  extent  the  functions  of  highways  and  railroads,  being 
one  member  of  this  general  group.  But  it  differs  from  the  other  tools 
which  carry  traffic  in  that  it  carries  that  traflSc  over  a  space  through 
which  something  else  may  pass.  A  bridge  is  a  tool  which  carries  traffic 
over  unoccupied  space.  This  is  the  largest  and  most  general  definition; 
it  includes  every  variety  of  bridge  from  the  smallest  culvert  to  the 
bridge  which  spans  the  largest  river. 

This  definition  however  is  too  wide  for  general  use.  Bridges  of  large 
dimensions  are  now  being  built  in  cities  to  span  valleys,  streets  and 
railroad  yards,  but  this  is  a  specific  use  and  such  tools  are  generally 
classed  as  viaducts.  For  present  purposes  we  will  limit  ourselves  and 
define  a  bridge  as  a  tool  to  carry  traffic  across  a  water  course. 

The  bridge  tool  therefore  has  two  duties:  first,  it  is  to  carry  traffic; 
second,  it  is  to  provide  for  the  water  course.  It  must  be  so  oonetmcted 
as  to  accomplish  both  of  these  purposes  with  the  best  possible  results. 
It  must  carry  traffic  in  the  most  economical  manner  consistent  with  the 
free  passage  of  the  water  course  below. 

As  the  object  of  a  tool  is  to  accomplish  a  specific  work  it  is  from  its 
very  nature  a  commercial  thing.  By  doing  work  it  earns  money.  It 
cannot  be  regarded  as  successful  unless  it  earns  enough  to  pay  for 
itself.  These  earnings  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  rental  or  other  direct 
return,  or  they  may  be  indirect  in  the  facilities  given  for  traffic  which 
gains  without  paying.  In  either  case  the  condition  is  the  same.  The 
construction  of  the  tool  is  only  justified  by  the  tool  producing  results 
at  least  equal  to  its  cost.  When  a  monument  is  built  its  cost  is  planted 
in  it  never  to  return.  If  a  bridge  cannot  return  its  cost  it  should  not 
be  built. 

Furthermore,  the  values  of  different  tools  vary.  It  is  not  always  the 
most  expensive  tool  which  is  worth  the  most.  The  tool  which  has 
the  greatest  earning  capacity  is  the  most  valuable.  The  tool  which, 
costing  the  least,  earns  the  most,  is  the  best  investment.    Two  things 
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must  therefore  always  be  remembered:  for  how  little  can  a  bridge  be 
built;  how  mnoh  can  it  be  made  to  earn. 

Bat  it  does  not  follow  that  the  bridge  which  costs  least  in  the  first 
instance  is  the  one  which  will  give  best  resalts.  The  profits  of  a  tool 
are  not  the  selling  value  of  its  product,  but  that  value  after  deducting 
the  cost  of  working,  repairing  and  maintaining  the  tool.  The  selling 
value  of  the  product  is  always  greater  when  the  product  is  regular,  uni- 
form and  uninterrupted  than  when  it  is  subject  to  variation  and  irregu- 
larities.  To  produce  the  greatest  profit  in  carryiag  traffic  the  bridge 
must  be  so  built  that  it  can  carry  traffic  at  all  times  without  interrup- 
tion from  flood  or  disasters,  and  carry  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  public 
who  pay  for  having  this  traffic  carried  have  confidence  that  it  will  be 
safely  done.  It  must  be  so  built  that  it  will  not  require  too  frequent 
renewals  or  too  large  bills  for  repairs.  In  brief  it  must  be  a  structure 
which  commands  the  confidence  of  the  public  who  use  it  and  on  which 
the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  added  to  the  interest  on  the 
investment  is  a  minimam.  When  this  result  is  obtained  the  perfect 
engineering  bridge  is  constructed. 

A  bridge  therefore  necessarily  consists  of  two  parts.  One  carries  the 
traffic,  the  other  provides  for  the  wat«r-way.  In  masoniy  bridges 
the  two  can  hardly  be  separated  but,  as  if  to  emphasize  the  great  diSer- 
ence  in  ita  two  functions,  the  modern  bridge  generally  consists  of  a 
Superstructure  and  a  Snbstracture  which  are  radically  different  in  all 
their  features. 

In  bridges  of  large  spans  the  Superstructure  is  usually  of  metal  and 
frequently  designed  and  erected  by  men  who  do  nothing  else.  The 
Substructure  is  commonly  of  masonry,  built  and  frequently  designed 
by  men  who  know  nothing  at  all  about  Uuperetractare. 

The  modern  bridge  therefore  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Super- 
structure, which  carries  the  traffic,  the  Substructure  which  provides 
for  the  water-way.  As  the  Superstracture  must  be  carried  by  the  Sub- 
structure, the  Substructure  must  be  put  in  first  and  should  be  first 
considered. 

SOBSTHUOTUEE. 

While  the  duty  of  the  Substructure  is  to  carry  the  Superstructure, 
the  feature  which  specially  distinguishes  it,  is  that  it  must  provide  for 
the  passage  of  the  water  course.  Such  provision  must  be  perpetual. 
It  must  while  carrying  the  Superstructure  provide  for  the  passage  of 
that  water  course  at  all  stages.  It  must  do  more;  it  must  not  only 
provide  for  the  passage  of  the  water  in  seasons  of  flood  aa  well  as  in 
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ordiaary  eeaeons,  bat  it  mnet  proride  for  the  passage  of  all  classes  of 
traffic  which  that  water  conrse  bearg.  The  tool  which  carries  traffic 
often  has  to  leave  room  for  traffic  below. 

Snbatracture  is  a  subject  b;  itself,  and  we  can  only  now  glance  at  itA 
most  general  features. 

The  foundations  mast  be  put  in  so  that  they  will  not  be  endangered 
by  a  mazimnm  discharge.  The  piers  are  generally  subjected  to  more 
destructiTe  agencies  than  any  other  part  of  a  bridge;  air,  water  and 
temperature  form  a  dangerous  combination.  The  permanent  bridge 
pier  must  not  only  have  a  safe  foundation,  but  it  must  be  made  of  a 
material  which  will  resist  the  most  potent  agencies  of  decay. 

There  is  another  feature  about  bridge  piers;  they  must  not  only  carry 
the  superBtmcture  but  they  moat  allow  free  passage  for  the  water-way. 
The  piers  should  be  of  such  shape  that  they  will  pass  the  water  with 
the  least  disturbance;  this  is  often  overlooked. 

In  the  simpler  form  of  bridges  the  superstructure  oonsists  of  a  single 
span  supported  by  abutments  between  which  the  water  course  flows. 
If  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  stream  are  of  rock  or  other  substantial 
material  which  the  water  does  not  abrade,  the  constmotion  of  tliese 
abutments  is  a  very  simple  thing.  If  the  banks  are  soft  and  friable  the 
foundations  for  these  abutments  may  require  great  care. 

If  the  stream  to  be  crossed  is  one  of  considerable  magnitude  the  bridge 
must  be  divided  into  several  spans  and  the  water-way  divided  by  piers 
which  support  these  spans.  The  form  of  pier  which  will  pass  the  water 
with  the  least  disturbance  is  a  pier  with  pointed  ends  and  with  no  angles 
on  the  sides,  of  much  the  same  horizontal  section  as  would  be  chosen 
for  a  ship,  A.  pier  with  two  straight  parallel  sides  tangent  to  curves 
which  meet  in  points  at  the  ends,  fulfills  this  condition.  A  form  of 
pier'in  very  common  use  has  two  parallel  sides  and  pointed  ends,  each 
formed  by  two  planes  making  a  right  angle  with  each  other,  thus  leaving 
an  angle  of  135  degrees  at  each  shoulder.  While  this  form  of  pier  should 
not  be  condemned,  it  does  not  pass  the  water  with  the  ease  of  the  pier 
with  curved  ends,  and  when  the  current  is  strong  a  disturbance  will  be 
found  at  both  the  upper  and  lower  shoulders.  In  my  own  practice  I 
always  prefer  to  use  the  former  design,  and  while  in  some  structures 
I  have  made  the  down-stream  end  of  the  pier  a  semicircle  instead  of 
two  arcs  of  larger  radius,  for  many  years  I  have  pointed  the  cut-water 
and  made  it  of  two  circular  arcs.  A  pier  of  this  kind  not  only  passes 
the  water  well,  but,  as  if  to  confirm  its  excellence,  it  is  handsome. 

Fourteen  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  design  a  pier  for  what  was  then 
considered  a  large  bridge  across  one  of  our  western  rivers,  and  with  a 
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somewhat  mistakea  idea  I  tried  to  make  an  oniameiital  pier.  When 
the  plans  vere  completed  I  did  not  like  them;  one  change  after  another 
was  made,  all  tending  to  simplicity;  finally  the  plane  were  done.  From 
high  water  down  the  pier  was  adapted  to  pass  the  water  with  the  least 
disturbance;  it  had  parallel  sides  and  the  ends  were  formed  of  two  cir- 
cular arcs  meeting.  Above  high  water  the  ends  were  made  semicircular 
instead  of  being  point«d.  The  pier  was  built  thronghont  with  a  batter 
of  one  in  24.  A  coping  two  feet  wider  than  the  body  of  the  pier  pro- 
jected far  enoagh  to  shed  water,  and  the  projection  was  divided  between 
the  coping  and  the  course  below.  Another  coping  with  a  less  projec- 
tion snrmoanted  the  pointed  ends  where  the  shape  was  changed.  It 
was  as  simple  a  pier  as  could  be  bnilt  and  in  every  way  it  was  fitted  to 
do  its  duty.  I  had  started  wrong;  my  work  had  been  done  backwards; 
I  had  started  to  make  a  handsome  pier,  but  did  not  feel  that  I  had  sac- 
ceeded  until  I  had  eliminated  everything  which  was  specially  intended 
to  make  it  look  well.  The  pier  that  was  exactly  what  was  wanted  for 
the  work  was  the  only  one  that  satisfied  the  demands  of  beanty.  Forty 
piers  of  precisely  this  design,  no  change  having  been  made  except  in  the 
varying  dimensions  required  for  difTerent  structures,  are  now  standing 
in  ten  different  bridges  across  three  great  western  rivers.  I  have  no 
wish  ever  to  change  this  simple  design. 

Id  designing  a  pier  it  most  be  remembered  that  the  portion  of  the 
pier  below  water  has  more  to  do  with  the  free  passage  of  the  water  than 
that  above  water.  In  a  deep  river  the  model  form  of  the  pier  shonld 
begin  near  the  bottom  of  the  river  and  not  at  low  water.  Many  rivers 
in  flood  time  carry  a  great  amount  of  drift.  A  pier  like  that  which  I 
have  described  catches  but  little  of  this  drift.  If,  however,  a  rectangu- 
lar foundation  terminates  but  little  below  water,  that  foundation  may 
both  disturb  the  current  and  catch  drift. 

Wherever  a  rock  fonndation  can  be  reached  without  great  expense, 
the  piers  of  a  permanent  bridge  should  rest  directly  on  the  rock.  Where 
no  hard  material  can  be  found  at  moderate  depth,  the  character  of  the 
stream  mast  determine  whether  it  is  expedient  to  bear  the  great  expense 
of  reaching  this  hard  material  or  whether  it  is  wiser  to  adopt  a  cheaper 
substitnte.  For  moderate  depths  the  old-fashioned  coffer  dam,  formed 
either  of  a  timber  curb  or  of  a  dam  with  puddled  walls,  is  still  the  best 
practice.  Where  foundations  must  be  put  down  to  great  depths  and 
through  material  especially  permeable  to  water,  the  plenum  pneumatic 
process  is  now  in  general  use.  Where  the  character  of  the  stream  is 
such  that  the  bottom,  though  soft,  is  not  rapidly  washed  away,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  a  pile  foundation. 
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The  three  principal  weatem  rivers  illuBtrate  these  three  methods.  On 
the  Ohio  Rirer  a  hard,  Babstantial  bottom  has  generally  (though  not 
always)  been  foand  at  depths  where  it  could  be  reached  by  open  coffer- 
dams, and  this  was  the  only  practice  until  a  better  acquaintance  with 
the  pneumatic  process  showed  that  it  was  a  more  economical  method  in 
many  places  where  coffer  dams  had  formerly  been  used. 

The  upper  Mississippi  ie  a  river  with  a  sandy  bottom,  generally  of 
great  depth,  bnt  it  has  a  light  fall  and  an  easy  current.  At  two  places, 
Rock  Island  and  Keokuk,  no  sand  overlies  the  bed  rock,  and  the  pier» 
of  the  bridges  at  these  places  rest  directly  on  this  rock.  In  all  other 
bridges  across  the  Mississippi  River  pile  foundations  have  been  accepted 
as  a  cheap  and  safe  solution  of  the  case. 

The  Missouri  is  a  totally  different  stream  from  either  of  the  other  two- 
great  tributaries.  It  comes  through  tbe  friable  hills  east  of  the  £ocky 
Mountains.  It  is  a  eilt-bearer  of  the  first  magnitude.  'It  may  bo 
likened  to  a  great  contractor;  it  has  been  its  business  to  haul  the  Statfr 
of  Ixiuisana  from  a  borrow  pit  in  Montana.  Tbe  bottom  of  the  Mis- 
souri Kiver  consists  of  the  matenal  which  it  is  hauling  down.  It  is  a 
fine  sand,  which  is  constantly  changing,  and  foundations  cannot  b& 
safely  maintained  unless  they  are  carried  below  this  silt. 

In  the  two  bridges  first  built  across  the  Missouri  some  of  the  piers- 
were  pnt  on  piles.  In  all  tbe  later  bridges  the  foundations  have  been 
carried  down  below  the  alluvial  silt.  In  all  bridges  except  the  two 
upper  ones,  Bismarck  and  yioux  City,  the  piers  rest  either  on  rock  or 
substantial  shale.  At  Bismarck  the  piers  rest  on  a  hard  stratified  clay, 
there  being  no  rock  in  this  part  of  the  country;  at  Sioux  City  they  are 
sunk  into  a  gravel  which  underlies  both  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  river- 
and  tbe  high  bluffs  on  shore.  In  every  bridge  except  the  first  one  built, 
that  at  Kansas  City,  foundations  have  been  put  in  by  the  pneumatic 
process,  though  at  the  St.  Charles  Bridge  only  one  foundation  was- 
handled  in  this  way. 

The  bridge  at  Memphis  is  the  only  bridge  yet  built  across  the  real 
Mississippi,  that  is,  across  the  Mississippi  below  the  union  of  the  four 
great  tributaries.  Though  the  Cairo  Bridge  is  across  the  Ohio  and  the 
Memphis  Bridge  across  the  Mississippi,  and  though  tbe  Memphis 
Bridge  is  300  miles  nearer  the  Gulf  than  the  Cairo  Bridge,  the  piers  of 
the  Cairo  Bridge  rest  entirely  in  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver  and  tbe  piers  of  the  Memphis  Bridge  rest  on  a  hard  clay  below 
the  alluvial  deposit.  The  Memphis  piers  are  all  founded  on  pneumatic- 
caissons,  and  in  this  case  a  new  problem'  was  presented.  The  caissons 
had  to  be  placed  in  water  from  10  to  60  feet  deep  in  a  strong  current- 
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OD  a  sandy  bottom  which  eroded  so  rapidly  that  the  caisBon  coald  not 
be  grounded  before  the  bottom  had  cut  awa;  to  a  dangerous  degree. 
To  meet  this  difBculty  I  decided  to  carpet  the  bottom  of  the  riYer  so  as 
to  form  a  Bnbstantial  surface  on  which  the  caissons  could  bo  landed. 
This  was  accomplished  by  weaving  a  carpet  S40  feet  wide  and  400  feet 
long  formed  of  poles  and  willows,  which  was  woyen  floating  on  the  sar- 
face  of  the  water;  it  was  then  loaded  with  rock  till  it  sunk  on  the  bed 
of  the  river.  It  formed  a  perfect  protection;  the  caissons  were  lowered 
on  this  secure  bottom  and  after  air  was  put  on  the  working  chamber, 
the  carpet  or  mattress  was  cut  through  and  the  caisson  was  then  sunk 
in  the  usual  manner  through  the  sand  to  the  hard  clay  below.  One  of 
the  caissons,  that  of  Pier  III,  a  caiseoa  47  feet  wide  and  92  feet  long, 
and  representing  a  considerable  portion  of  a  pier  which  cost  1300,000, 
would  have  ineritably  been  lost  except  tor  this  expedient. 

Sdpbkstecctcrb. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  of  late  years  much  more  attention 
has  been  giTen  to  bridge  snperstmctare  than  to  the  substructure. 
Bridge  superstructure  is  preeminently  a  branch  of  engineering  which 
can  be  taught  in  the  olasa-room. 

At  the  presont  day  the  superstructures  of  bridges  of  magnitude  are 
almost  always  made  of  iron  or  eteel.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  proper 
to  say,  are  always  of  iron,  since  steel  is  only  a  third  form  of  iron  inter- 
mediate between  oast  and  wrought  iron;  or  mora  properly,  iron  manu- 
factured in  a  pecnliar  way  is  called  steel. 

The  manufacture  of  cheap  iron  is  a  comparatively  new  thing.  A 
century  ago  iron  was  not  available  for  bridge  superstructures.  The 
bridge  tool  was  made  entirely  of  masonry  or  largely  of  timber. 

The  best  way  to  understand  modern  bridge  superstructure  is  to  study 
its  development. 

This  development  has  taken  place  simultaneously  in  JBarope  and  in 
America  but  on  very  different  lines  in  the  two  continents.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  European  bridge  was  from  a  masonry  structure^to  a 
metallic  stmctnre.  The  development  of  the  American  bridge  was 
from  a  wooden  stmctare  to  a  metallic  structure.  This  was  the  real 
order  of  development  though  there  have  been  in  Europe  many  noted 
wooden  bridges  and  there  are  in  America  old  stone  structures  resem- 
bling those  of  Europe. 

In  America,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  people- 
possessed  of  modem  tools  have  had  at  their  disposal  ancient  forests. 
The  steam  engine  and  the  saw-mill  have  made  cheap  timber  from  the 
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forests  which  in  other  parts  of  the  world  were  removed  and  worked  up 
in  early  times  by  slow  maunal  labor.  The  Amerioan  builder  had  at  hie 
disposal  the  most  conTeaient  building  material  ever  known.  la  white 
pine  he  had  a  material  five  times  as  strong  as  ordinary  stone  and  weigh- 
ing  only  one  fifth  as  much.  The  same  timber  is  one-twelfth  as  strong 
as  wrought  iron  and  weighs  only  one  fifteenth  as  much.  For  immedi- 
ate results  nothing  equal  to  it  has  ever  been  known.  It  has  however 
three  very  serious  defects.  It  is  very  short  lived;  if  exposed  to  both 
air  and  water  it  may  become  worthless  in  less  than  ten  years.  It  is 
very  combustible.  No  additions  can  ever  be  made  to  the  original  stick 
and  if  it  is  to  be  nsed  in  tension  there  is  a  great  waste  in  making  proper 
connections.  Its  price  measured  by  the  unit  of  strain  was  formerly 
hardly  more  than  one-twentieth  the  cost  of  iron.  The  cost  of  frequent 
renewals  of  timber  was  less  than  the  interest  on  the  additional  cost  of 
iron.  A  structure  huilt  of  timber  after  charging  up  the  cost  of  renew- 
als and  allowing  a  liberal  premium  for  insnrance  against  fire,  was  still 
able  to  earn  more  money  than  an  iron  structure  could  after  deducting 
interest  on  the  additional  cost.  In  other  words,  the  wooden  structure 
was  the  most  profitable  tool.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  good  engineering 
to  bnild  wooden  saperetructures  and  it  would  have  been  bad  engineer- 
ing to  build  iron  superstructures.  Wooden  superstructures  were  uni- 
versally built.  In  many  parte  of  the  country  bridges  were  built  almost 
entirely  of  wood;  the  piers  which  carried  the  wooilen  superstructures 
were  timber  cribs  filled  with  rubble  stone.  In  fact,  wood  was  wisely 
nsed  in  ways  which  at  the  present  day  would  seem  absurd. 

Iron  bridge  building  in  America  really  began  about  40  years  ago, 
though  it  amounted  to  little  till  after  the  war.  It  started  on  two  inde* 
pendent  lines,  one  in  the  North  and  one  in  the  South.  The  real 
pioneer  of  iron  bridge  building  in  the  North  was  Mr.  Squire  Whipple. 
Mr.  Albert  Fink,  then  a  young  engineer  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  B., 
really  started  it  in  the  South.  Both  men  used  skeleton  structures  and 
calculated  strain  sheets  much  as  is  done  now. . 

The  earlier  iron  bridges  built  in  the  North  were  really, adaptations 
of  the  old  wooden  bridges  made  in  iron.  Cast  iron  columns  were  nsed 
for  compression  members;  wrought  iron  bars  for  tension  members. 
The  top  chord  was  always  to  be  in  compression.  The  bottom  chord 
w»s  always  to  be  in  tension. 

The  Southern  development  was  of  a  different  kind.  It  began  by 
substituting  iron  for  wood  in  some  of  the  tension  members,  but  instead 
of  following  the  lines  of  the  older  bridges  and  using  iron  only  for  the 
web  members  it  followed  the  lines  of  the  trussed  girder  and  built  up 
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long  spans  of  combinations  of  trnssed  girders.  By  placing  two  trussed 
^rders  end  to  end,  putting  a  post  under  the  point  of  contact  and  run- 
ning rods  from  the  foot  of  this  post  to  the  oater  ends  of  the  beams  the 
length  was  doubled  and  the  unsupported  length  of  beam  remained  con- 
stant. This  system  of  construction  could  be  extended  indefinitely.  In 
the  earlier  bridges  of  this  class  the  compression  members  were  always 
of  wood.  In  the  older  all  iron  Fink  bridges  cost  iron  was  substituted 
for  timber  the  tension  members  remaining  as  before. 

Another  adaptation  of  the  trussed  girder  made  the  two  arms  unequal 
and  by  combining  the  beams  of  a  number  of  trussed  girders  with 
unequally  spaced  posts,  formed  the  BoUman  bridge.  Twenty-fire 
jears  ago  this  was  a  favorite  form  of  iron  bridga  Within  twenty  years 
it  was  universally  used  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  B.  B. 

After  the  war,  iron  snperstmctnres  began  to  increase  and  the  South- 
cm  and  Korthem  developments  met.  In  both  North  and  South  cast 
iron  was  generally  used  for  compression  members  and  wrought  iron  for 
tension  members.  The  tension  connections  were  generally  made  with 
pins  but  sometimes  with  screws.  The  compression  connections  were 
square  butt  bearings. 

There  was  however  one  exception  to  this  general  rule.  On  the  line 
of  the  New  York  Central  K.  B.  riveted  lattice  bridges,  perhaps  a  higher 
development  of  the  Towne  lattice,  but  more  likely  copied  from 
European  structures,  were  used.  The  first  considerable  number  of 
field  riveted  structures  were  built  upon  this  railroad. 

The  next  step  was  the  substitution  of  wrought  iron  for  cast  iron  in 
compression  members.  It  came  first  in  the  long  web  members  and  fol- 
lowed in  the  shorter  members  of  the  chords,  but  cast  iron  details  con- 
tinued to  be  tised  at  the  joints. 

It  was  at  this  time  considered  important  to  avoid  anything  like 
indirect  strains.  A  bridge  should  be  so  designed  that  the  strain  could 
be  transmitted  to  each  member  directly  on  the  line  of  the  axis  of  that 
member.  About  25  years  ago  Mr.  S.  S.  Post,  a  very  careful  and 
Accomplished  engineer,  designed  and  patented  the  Post  truss.  It  was 
based  on  theoretical  considerations.  It  is  generally  known  through  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  web  but  Mr.  Post  laid  special  weight  on 
the  details.  All  connections  both  at  top  and  bottom  were  made  on 
pins,  the  only  exception  being  that  the  several  successive  panel  lengths 
of  top  chord  butted  against  each  other.  The  fioor  beams  were  hung 
from  the  panel  points  by  double  loop  hangers  passing  around  the  chord 
pins  and  around  pins  in  the  fioor  beams  at  right  angles  to  the  chord 
pins.    It  was  admirably  designed  to  relieve  the  structure  of  all  strains 
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tending  to  deform  &  member,  bnt  the  atiffness  of  connections  was  sacri- 
ficed and  it  wonld  now  be  considered  a  very  loose  strnctare. 

Another  feature  that  characterized  the  designs  of  that  time  was  that 
they  were  erected  withont  field  riveting.  The  pieces  as  they  came 
from  the  shop  had  simply  to  be  fitted  together  and  screwed  np  and  the 
work  was  done. 

With  the  substitution  of  wronght  iron  for  cast  iron  in  compression 
members,  it  becomes  evident  that  cast  iron  was  oat  of  place  even  in  the 
details  of  the  connections  and  that  the  bagbear  of  field  riveting  was 
imaginary  rather  than  real.  The  cast  iron  joint  box  first  disappeared 
in  the  bottom  chord,  then  in  the  top  chord  and  finally  from  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  end  posts. 

When  the  fear  of  field  riveting  was  removed  the  advantages  of  riveted 
connections  for  floor  systems  soon  appeared.  Until  abont  1873  wooden 
stringers  were  generally  used  on  iron  bridges.  With  riveted  connec- 
tions iron  stringers  came  into  use  and  pane)  lengths  increased. 

About  15  years  ago  what  is  now  the  general  American  practice  was 
practically  established.  Oast  iron  had  disappeared  from  all  truss  mem- 
bers. Riveted  connections  in  top  chords  and  floor  systems  were  gen- 
erally preferred.  The  Pratt  truss  or  the  iron  bridge  with  vertical  posts 
was  commonly  nsed  and  the  importance  of  stiff  connections  and  rigidity 
as  compared  with  theoretical  lines  of  strain  and  flexibility  was  recog- 
nized. 

Since  that  time  the  changes  have  been  rather  in  the  direction  of 
improvement  of  details,  in  increased  loads  provided  for,  in  better 
material  and  workmanship  and  in  redaction  of  strains,  than  in  radical 
changes  of  structure.  The  bridge  of  to-day  is  simply  the  development 
of  the  bridge  of  1878.  The  approved  practice  of  1893  makes  bridge 
superstructures  entirely  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  and  they  are  generally 
rigid  atrnctures  with  little  vibration  either  in  the  whole  structure  or 
the  details.  The  noisy  rattle  which  was  very  common  20  years  ago  is 
seldom  heard  now. 

For  short  spans  plate  girders  are  generally  used  and  the  length  of 
this  class  ot  etructure  which  was  formerly  limited  to  abont  40  feet  baa 
gradually  increased  to  100  feet,  and  will  probably  go  higher  as  soon  as- 
the  rolling  mills  can  furnish  web  plates  for  longer  structures.  A  few 
longer  spans  have  already  been  built  and  shipped  in  single  lengths  from 
the  shops. 

In  many  places  skeleton  riveted  structures  are  preferred  for  bridges 
of  from  60  to  150  feet  spans.  They  are  commonly  called  lattice  bridges 
but  the  name  is  not  strictly  correct. 
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For  long  spans,  pin  connected  trnases,  Tery  different  in  all  other 
-details  from  the  pin  connected  bridges  of  20  years  ago,  are  the  general 
American  practice.  It  ia  to  the  principles  which  should  govern  the 
designing  of  these  bridges,  that  I  wonld  next  call  jour  attention. 

In  the  first  place  tt  mast  be  remembered  that  while  the  superstruc- 
tore  rests  on  the  snbstmctnre  they  are  very  different  forms  of  conBtTUC- 
tion.  The  substrnctare  is  snpposed  to  be  perfectly  fixed  and  practically 
tiuaffected  by  either  temperature  or  strain  and  while  this  is  not  strictly 
tme  it  is  practically  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  superstructure  is  made  of  a  material  which  is 
constantly  changing  its  dimensions.  Every  change  of  temperature 
changes  lengths.    Every  increase  of  strain  does  this  also. 

The  superstructure  and  substructure  do  not  work  together.  Each 
must  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  independent  of  the  other. 

To  secure  the  maximum  of  stability  with  a  minimum  disturbance  the 
superstructure  should  be  made  as  complete  as  possible  in  itself.  It 
should  not  depend  on  the  masonry  substructure  to  hold  itself  together. 

In  a  deck  bridge  it  is  possible  to  put  in  transverse  bracing  to  the  full 
depth  of  the  trusses.  In  a  through  bridge  this  cannot  be  done,  but 
nearly  the  same  results  can  be  accomplished  by  making  a  deep  rigid 
connection  between  the  floor  system  and  the  posts  of  the  web  and 
by  strong  stiff  cross  frames  occupying  all  available  depth  below  the  top 
chord.  In  other  words  the  posts  of  tbe  two  opposit*  trusses  should  be 
so  combined  that  the  two  together  shall  form  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
single  member. 

This  provision  shonM  not  be  confined  to  the  intermediate  posts  of 
the  truss.  It  is  specially  important  that  the  same  arrangements  should 
be  made  at  the  ends.  Where  inclined  posts  are  used  this  is  somewhat 
difficult  bat  it  can  be  done  and  the  best  possible  result  is  obtained  by 
using  a  rigid  portal  overhead  and  by  making  a  rigid  connection  between 
the  end  floor  beam  and  the  posts.  The  old  practice  of  omitting  the 
cod  floor  beam  and  letting  the  end  stringers  rest  on  the  masonry  is  a 
very  vicious  one. 

Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  lateral  system  must  have 
something  to  pnU  against.  In  light  bridges  it  is  very  easy  by  over- 
etraiuing  the  laterals  to  produce  compression  iu  the  bottom  chord.  In 
all  bridges  the  end  panels  of  the  bottom  chord  and  in  light  bridges  tbe 
entire  bottom  chord  should  be  made  stiff  throughout.  This  also  forms 
a  great  protection  it,  in  case  of  derailment,  the  end  post  is  struck. 

The  independence  of  the  superstructure  also  requires  that  it  should 
rest  on  the  masonry  in  such  a  way  that  changes  of  dimension  can  be 
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taken  up  by  free  moTement  and  that  there  will  be  no  nndae  Btraine. 
This  matter  has  not  ;et  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  While  it  is- 
almost  the  oniTersal  practice  to  put  one  end  of  an  iron  bridge  on  roller 
bearinge,  it  is  nenally  done  in  so  careless  a  way  as  to  be  virtually 
useless. 

Formerly  the  end  posts  of  bridges  were  finished  with  full  bearings 
which  rested  at  one  end  directly  on  the  masonry  and  at  the  other  on  a 
nest  of  expansion  rollers.  No  provision  except  accnracy  of  workman- 
ship, and  this  often  inaccurate,  was  made  to  secure  an  equal  distribution 
of  weight.  This  practice,  however,  has  long  passed  by  and  few  trnsft 
bridges  are  now  built  without  the  use  of  bolsters  in  which  the  spans  can 
rock  on  pin  bearings.  This  overcomes  one  of  the  difficulties  but  not  all. 
It  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  older  practice.  Expansion  rollers, 
however,  are  generally  so  small  that  friction  is  unnecessarily  great  and 
the;  are  often  so  placed  that  they  soon  become  filled  with  dirt,  while  the 
repugnance  to  the  use  of  cast  iron  has  led  many  designers  to  avoid  it  in 
a  place  where  it  is  the  most  suitable  possible  material.  Many  bridges 
arc  now  built  in  which  the  weight  is  transferred  to  the  masonry  through 
a  thin  plate  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  with  guide  flanges  at  the  sides  mad& 
of  angle  iron  between  which  are  a  nest  of  rollers,  which  are  completely 
shut  in  by  the  guides  on  the  bearing  surfaces  above  and  below.  The 
thin  wall  plates  are  easily  deformed  unless  set  with  unusual  care  and  the 
dirt  which  gets  in  between  the  rollers  very  soon  prevents  all  movement. 
The  old  fashioned  sliding  plates  would  really  be  better  than  rollers  of  this- 
kind. 

The  best  practice  is  to  place  a  heavy  wall  plate  casting  on  the  masonry 
below  the  superstructure.  This  distributes  the  weight  over  the  pier  and 
keeps  the  wrought  iron  members  above  the  masonry  where  they  can 
easily  be  protected  from  rust.  It  is  often  forgotten  that  cast  iron  is 
practically  an  indestructible  material  while  wrought  iron  and  steel  are 
easily  destroyed  by  rust. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  adopted  as  a  bcbring  plate  for  roller  bearings  a 
composite  plate  made  of  a  heavy  iron  plate  at  the  bottom  to  which  were 
riveted  a  series  of  steel  rails,  the  top  surfaces  being  planed  smooth  after 
the  whole  was  riveted  up.  This  forma  a  stiff  bearing  plate  which  is  not 
easily  deformed  under  the  weight  on  the  rollers.  The  dust  which  col- 
lects around  the  rollers  naturally  drops  into  the  spaces  between  the  rails, 
and  the  rollers  can  be  easily  kept  clean  by  working  a  brush  with  a  long 
handle  from  the  ends.  This  plate  is  made  of  material  which  can  always 
be  had.     I  have  used  it  invariably  for  13  years. 

The  general  practice  in  this  country  is  to  use  small  rollers.    In  Europe> 
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TolleiB  of  larger  diameter  are  preferred  and  as  a  Bofficient  motion  i& 
obtained  without  nsiog  the  whole  circamference  of  the  roller  segmental 
rollerB  have  come  into  uae,  that  is,  the  annaed  portions  of  the  roUerfr 
are  cat  off  and  the  rollers  put  closer  together. 

In  the  Memphis  Bridge  I  foand  it  necessary  to  use  an  expansion  bear- 
ing  to  roll  nnder  a  weight  of  2,000  tons,  probably  the  largest  weight 
that  was  ever  provided  for  in  this  way.  I  adopted  segmental  rollers  and 
this  bearing  rolls  on  thirty  rollers  arranged  fifteen  on  each  side,  the 
rollers  being  15  inches  in  diameter  and  spaced  eight  inches  between 
centers.  I  nsed  rollers  of  precisely  the  same  dimensions,  bnt  only  fire- 
in  a  bearing  nnder  the  250  ft.  doable  track  spans  of  the  Burlington 
Bridge  which  I  was  bnilding  at  the  same  time. 

The  use  of  these  segmental  rollers  led  to  designing  an  expansion  bear- 
ing which  could  be  adapted  to  all  bridges,  and  I  now  use  this  special 
bearing  everywhere.  It  ccnsistA,  first,  of  the  cast  iron  wall  plate  on 
which  is  the  usual  rail  plate;  on  this  are  the  rollers,  which  are  mad& 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  placed  six  inches  between  centers.  On 
the  rollers  rests  a  cast  steel  bearing  plate;  the  improvements  in  steel 
manufacture  have  placed  at  oar  disposal  what  is  virtaaily  a  new  material. 
The  weight  of  the  truss  above  is  transferred  to  this  bearing  plate  by  a 
rocker  plate;  this  rocker  plate  is  a  steel  forging  with  cylindrical  surfaces 
above  and  below,  the  two  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  On  the  upper 
surface  rests  the  top  plate  which  carries  the  truss.  The  rocker  plate 
takes  the  place  of  the  pin  in  the  bolster  but  has  the  advantage  of  pro- 
viding for  deflection  or  irregularity  of  bearings  in  both  directions  instead 
of  in  one.  The  combination  provides:  first,  the  stiff  support  of  the  rail 
plate;  second,  a  joint  which  will  work  perfectly  even  if  set  on  a  surface 
which  is  badly  out  of  level. 

There  are  two  features  of  the  present  practice  of  bridge  designing  on 
which  more  weight  is  laid  than  seems  to  me  consistent  with  the  best 
practice;  in  fact  the  practice  of  to-day  in  these  respects  seem  to  me  to- 
bear  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  best  practice  of  the  future,  that 
the  free  moving  joints  and  avoidance  of  stiff  connections  of  twenty  years 
ago  did  to  the  best  practice  of  to-day;  theoretically  they  are  right,  prac- 
tically they  are  not  important. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  use  of  a  single  web  system  instead  of  a  double 
web  system;  there  is  no  question  that  in  a  bridge  with  a  single  web 
system,  the  danger  of  the  actual  strains  differing  from  the  calculated 
strains  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  this  ie  the  reason  why  it  is  now 
preferred;  it  is  the  best  practice  for  structures  of  moderate  dimensions; 
on  the  other  band,  in  large  structures,  the  single  system  compels  the 
nee  of  members  of  such  sizes  that  the  connection  details  ore  often  clumsy 
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and  uaHatisfactory;  vtiile  the  opportanit;  of  asiog  members  of  one  web 
£jstem  to  stiffen  the  members  of  the  other  is  lost;  the  alight  possible 
irregnlaritieB  of  strain  eliminate  another  source  from  which  greater 
irregularities  are  liable  to  arise. 

Another  feature  of  the  present  practice  is  the  use  of  curved  or  broken 
chords.  This  has  been  adopted  for  reasons  of  economy  and  it  andonbt- 
edly  saves  material.  With  this  form  of  design  the  single  system  becomes 
practically  necessary  or  the  web  strains  may  become  indeterminate  at 
the  points  where  the  lines  of  the  chord  change.  The  reduction  of 
weight  is  obtained  by  throwing  into  the  chords  a  portion  of  the  shearing 
strain  which  is  ordinarily  carried  by  the  web,  the  chords  become  of 
nearly  the  same  uniform  size  throughout  and  consequently  there  is  less 
waste  of  material  in  them.  The  web  is  very  much  lightened  and  the 
reversal  of  web  strains  from  a  moving  load,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
a  few  panels  in  the  center,  may  be  extended  through  nearly  the  whole 
span;  this  necessarily  leads  to  greater  distortion  under  the  passage  of  a 
load  than  with  straight  chords,  as  every  member  is  liable  to  be  strained 
nearly  to  its  maximum  by  the  passage  of  a  single  load.  Furthermore, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  nse  adjustable  counters  thronghont  as,  if  the 
counter  strains  are  resisted  by  stiffening  the  tension  members,  the  econ- 
omy is  lost. 

The  cantilever  system  of  construotion  has  been  rather  a  favorite  thing 
of  late  years.  Many  people  believe  it  to  be  something  new,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  oldest  forms  of  bridge  construction. 

The  cantilever  has  one  great  advantage  over  the  ordinary  tmss  bridge. 
It  can  be  erected  without  falsework,  this  being  an  advantage  which  it 
shares  with  the  suspension  bridge.  Cantilever  construction  has  also  the 
advantage  over  the  suspension  bridge,  in  that  it  is  a  rigid  structure,  this 
being  an  advantage  which  it  shares  with  the  beam  truss. 

Except  in  those  cases  where  falsework  cannot  well  be  used  the  centi- 
lever  is  not  as  good  as  tlie  ordinary  truss.  The  rigidity  of  all  metallic 
strnotnres  is  an  elastic  rigidity.  Though  a  rigid  structure  its  deflec- 
tions are  much  greater  than  those  of  a  beam  truss  of  equal  span. 
Tliongh  the  weight  of  a  span  of  cantilever  construction  may  be  lighter 
than  that  of  a  beam  truss  of  equal  length  the  additional  material 
required  in  anchorages  and  members  beyond  the  limits  of  the  span 
makes  up  for  any  such  saving  in  weight.  A  cantilever  structure  is 
necessarily  more  complicated  than  a  beam  truss  and  involves  features 
which  may  cause  lost  motion  and  vibrations.  Cantilever  construction 
has  one  advantage;  it  is  possible  to  transfer  the  weight  of  the  super- 
structure exactly  to  the  center  of  the  pier  instead  of  placing  it  near  the 
«dge  of  the  pier  as  must  be  done  with  separate  spans. 
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By  using  cantilever  eoQStmctioQ  the  450  feet  suepended  span  which 
foTDiB  the  ceotral  portion  of  the  channel  span  of  the  Memphis  Bridge, 
waa  raised  during  the  high  water  season  of  the  winter  oi  1891  to  1892 
without  falsework.  It  could  have  been  raised  on  falsework  but  it  could 
not  have  been  raised  until  the  fall  of  1893  and  this  delaj  would  practi- 
cail;  have  made  nearly  a  year's  difference  in  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
bridge.  In  other  words  the  tool  would  not  have  been  ready  to  do  its 
work  at  the  time  it  was  needed. 

I  have  endeavored  to  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  principal  features  of 
bridges  and  to  make  my  words  suggestive  rather  than  descriptive.  If 
any  of  you  desire  to  build  monumental  works,  do  not  be  engineers- 
become  architects  and  try  to  infuse  into  the  architect's  profession  that 
knowledge  of  construction  which  it  lacks.  It  however  you  prefer  to 
build  the  useful  appliance  which  we  call  tools,  remember  that  it  is  not 
merely  in  the  conception  of  designs  or  in  the  genera]  features  that  the 
skill  of  the  engineer  must  be  shown;  and  remember  that  the  whole  is 
Defer  stronger  than  its  weakest  part  and  that  weakness  is  more  often 
found  in  the  details  than  anywhere  else.  Never  pass  anything  over 
because  it  seems  too  small  but  give  to  each  detail  the  same  careful 
attention  that  yon  would  give  to  the  largest  features. 

Bemember  also  that  the  tools  which  you  build  will  generally  super- 
ceed  those  which  some  one  has  built  before  and  are  liable  to  be 
snperceeded  by  those  which  a  future  generation  will  build;  but  do  not 
on  this  account  neglect  your  work  or  endeavor  to  make  simply  the  least 
costly  substitute.  The  users  of  small  tools  learn  quickly  that  the 
cheapest  tool  is  seldom  a  good  inTestment.  The  users  of  large  tools 
are  gradually  leamiog  the  same  thing  and  the  constant  demand  is  for 
better  engineering  Btructures. 

Above  all  things  make  your  structures  simple.  Skill  is  required  to 
work  out  complicated  details,  but  it  is  a  much  higher  skill  which  makes 
complication  unnecessary.  The  best  teacher  I  ever  saw  used  to  say 
that  if  he  had  but  three  minutes  to  solve  a  problem  he  would  spend 
two  minutes  in  finding  the  shortest  way  to  do  it.  It  is  said  that  of  the 
many  bridges  which  cross  the  Manchester  ship  caual,  all  built  at  once, 
there  are  no  two  alike.  This  is  not  the  way  the  best  engineer  should 
make  his  tools. 

If  yon  have  chosen  the  engineering  profession  simply  to  make  money 
you  had  better  leave  it  before  you  begin.  The  conscientious  engineer 
must  take  an  interest  in  hie  work  because  be  loves  it.  His  first  idea 
must  be  to  do  good,  thorough,  first-class  work.  The  pecuniary  com- 
pensation must  be  considered  simply  in  the  light  of  compensation  and 
not  as  the  main  object  of  his  work. 
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THE  BOSTON  WATEE  WOEKS. 


Leotitre  by  Desmond  FirzaESALD,  M.  Am.  8oc.  C.  E. 
Februaby  17, 1S9S. 

Mr.  President  and  Qentlemen: 

It  is  always  a  pleasnrs  to  meet  so  many  men  who  are  on  the  threaholi) 
ol  a  profesaional  career.  This  is  to  be  purely  an  informal  talk,  so  that 
it  will  be  no  iat«miptioQ  for  finy  of  you  to  ask  questions. 

I  came  here  to-day  with  aome  ideas  of  water  supply  in  my  head,  but 
have  been  so  much  interested  ia  what  has  been  shown  me  here  at  Cor- 
nell that  if  you  find  me  wandering  from  my  topic  and  talking  about  the 
superb  views  from  your  wonderful  campue  and  the  fine  buildings  and. 
apparatus  on  which  my  mind  dwells,  you  will  not  blame  me  for  any 
lack  of  ooherence  in  my  remarks. 

We  are  to  look  for  a  few  minutes  at  some  views  of  the  Boston  Water 
Works,  and  I  will  try  to  tell  you  what  little  I  know  about  them. 

It  was  only  a  comparatively  short  time  ago  that  Boston  was  supplied 
by  one  aqueduct  6  ft.  4.  in.  high  by  5  ft.  wide,  and  which  could  only 
carry  about  20,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  day  to  the  city.  Now,  it- 
requires  about  40,000,000  gallona  daily  to  supply  the  inhabitants.  Thi» 
increase  in  the  rate  of  consumption  is  one  of  the  alarming  features  which 
as  engineers  we  have  to  face,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  some  now 
before  me  whose  energies  will  be  fully  taxed  in  grappling  with  this 
knotty  problem. 

The  aqueduct  of  which  I  have  spoken  was  built  in  1848,  and  lead» 
from  Lake  Cochituate,  about  IS  miles  from  Boston,  to  the  distributing 
reservoir  in  Brookline.  When  these  Ooohitnate  works  were  constructed 
the  citizens,  I  think,  had  the  idea  that  the  city  would  never  be  large 
enough  to  tax  them  to  their  full  capacity. 

So  difficult  is  it  to  forecast  the  future.  Before  ten  years  had  passed 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Water  Board  to  issue  a  notice  asking  the  people 
not  to  waste  so  much  water. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  that  can  be  impressed  upon  the- 
young  engineer  is  that  he  must  plan  his  works  so  that  they  will  still 
form  part  of  aome  comprehensive  scheme  even  after  they  are  outgrown. 
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In  1873  the  Sndbnry  river  works  wece  began.  This  ootline  plan  of 
the  general  Bjatem  of  water  anpply  will  give  you  a  little  idea  of  Boston 
and  its  suburbs  with  the  water  sheds  we  are  to  discuss. 

There  are  75  sq.  miles  in  the  Sudbury  riyer  water  shed  and  18  sq. 
miles  in  the  Cochituate,  eo  that  you  see  it  takes  about  93  sq.  miles  of 
territory^  to  supply  the  water  we  need.  Aa  wo  collect  in  a  dry  year 
aboat  60,000,000  gallons  a  day  from  this  extent  of  water  shed,  in  round 
numbers  this  requires  two  square  miles  to  each  million  of  gallons. 
A  long  series  of  meaauremeDts  has  taught  us  that  in  New  England 
aboDt  one  half  of  the  rain  that  falls  upon  the  ground  is  evaporated,  and 
this  giveS'UB  one  million  gallons  a  day  as  the  average  run-off  of  one 
aqnare  mile  of  snrface.  It  takes,  of  course,  an  enormous  storage  to 
equalize  the  flow  even  up  to  three  quarters  of  the  yield  of  a  stream.  If 
any  of  yon  care  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  complex  subject,  and  none 
will  better  reward  your  study,  yon  will  find  abundant  data  in  the  pub- 
lications of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

This  is  a  view  of  the  streams  and  towns  upon  the  water  sheds.  One 
of  the  important  problems  in  connection  with  any  extensive  water  sup- 
ply system  is  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  water  sources.  These 
towns,  which  you  s^  are  mostly  situated  upon  the  boandaries  of  the 
divide,  are  sewered  npon  systems  which  divert  the  sewage  outside  of 
the  water-shed,  into  gravel  or  sand  beds  where  it  Is  filtered,  and  the 
effluent  allowed  to  pass  into  streams  not  used  for  water  supply  purposes. 

This  next  plan  shows  the  situatiou  of  the  storage  baains  npon  the 
Sudbury  river  area.  We  are  now  building  the  fifth.  The  last  one, 
No.  1,  which  you  see  at  this  point,  was  built  by  Mr.  Fteley,  and  con- 
tains 1,400,000,000  gallons.  It  covers  163  acres  and  the  water  is  about 
50  feet  deep  at  the  dam. 

Dam  1,  the  lowest  on  the  river,  is  shown  you  in  this  picture  with  a 
freshet  flow  paesing  over  the  crest.  I  am  sure,  after  the  excellent 
instruction  which  you  have  received,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
me  to  call  your  attention  to  two  important  points  in  connection  with 
dam  construction:  the  necessity  for  very  strongly  protected  aprons  and 
ample  waste  way  capacity.  All  of  our  dams  on  the  Boston  Water  Works 
are  built  to  pass  safely  six  inches  of  rainfall  collected  in  24  hours.  This 
is  Dam  No.  i,  and  the  wrought  iron  bridge  upon  the  crest  allows  stop 
planks  or  flush  boards  to  be  placed  between  the  frames.  Here  is  Dam  '6. 
Prom  these  two  last  dams  there  are  48-inch  pipes  passing  under  the  bot- 
tom of  Basin  1  and  connecting  with  the  gate  house  and  aqueduct  leading 
from  tbat  point  to  Farm  Pond  and  the  city. 

Where  you  have  a  string  of  raservoirs,  one  after  the  other,  this  arrange- 
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ment  enables  yon  to  draw  water  from  any  one  of  them  independently  of 
the  othere.  As  tronblefl  are  likely  to  come  to  any  body  of  water  which 
affect  the  quality,  this  enables  you  to  supply  only  the  water  which  hap- 
pcna  to  be  in  good  condition,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  point  of  enforc- 
ing the  necessity  of  having  a  great  surplus  of  stored  water  beyond  the 
actual  requirements  of  a  city. 

Here  is  a  section  of  Dam  No.  6,  now  building.  In  the  centre  of  the 
embankment  is  a  core  wall  of  concrete  8  ft.  thick  founded  on  the  bed 
rock,  which  in  one  spot  ia  forty  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  valley. 
The  up  stream  portion  of  this  wall  is  nicely  plastered  with  Portland 
cement,  and  upon  this  plastering  we  principally  depend  for  the  tight- 
ness of  the  dam.  For  twenty  or  thirty  feet  up  stream  from  this  core 
wall  the  material  deposited  in  the  embankment  is  of  a  clayey  nature; 
the  rest  of  the  dam  is  of  gravel.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  all 
the  surface  soil  is  carefully  removed  from  the  site  of  the  dam  before 
beginning  the  work  of  construction.  The  material  is  brought  in  cars 
into  the  dam,  dumped,  spread  in  layers  of  four  inches,  dampened  and 
rolled  thoroughly  to  form  a  compact  bank.  I  believe  that  with  proper 
care  it  is  possible  to  build  an  eartbem  embankment  100  ft.  high  which 
will  not  settle  over  an  inch.  It  takes  three  or  four  seasons  to  finish 
such  a  dam  as  the  one  you  see  before  you,  and  the  cost  is  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars. 

The  overflow,  or  waste  way,  is  built  around  one  end  of  the  dam  and 
in  the  undisturbed  soil  forming  the  sides  of  the  valley.  These  waste 
ways  must  be  built  in  a  very  substantial  manner  to  carry  heavy  freshets 
down  into  the  valley  safely.  The  study  of  freshets  and  waste  ways  is 
an  interesting  one  and  you  will  find  a  most  instructive  lesson  in  the 
Johnstown  disaster  so  fully  investigated  and  reported  upon  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  published  in 
their  Transactions. 

Before  beginning  a  large  dam  it  is  a  good  idea  to  put  in  a  small  system 
of  water  supply  for  the  various  purposes  required,  principally  to  sprinkle 
the  gravel  as  it  is  rolled.  A  steam  pump  takes  water  from  the  stream 
above  the  site  of  the  dam  and  forces  water  through  a  2j  inch  pipe  into 
tt  tank  situated  about  150  feet  above  the  valley.  Another  pipe  extends 
across  the  dam  longitudinally  and  has  frequent  connections  for  hose. 
This  delivery  pipe  is  raised  with  the  dam. 

In  the  first  basin  built  by  the  city  the  soil  was  not  removed  from  the 
land  oTer-flowed  by  the  water.  The  result  was  some  very  bad  water  for 
several  years,  and  I  don't  know  how  long  it  would  have  continued  had  the 
basin  not  been  re-constructed  to  a  certain  extent,  between  the  years 
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1880-84.  We  leara  by  failares  onr  most  valuable  lesBOHB.  AU  of  the 
Burface  aoil  is  now  removed  from  storage  reservoirs  lately  bnilt  or  now 
bailding  by  Boston.  In  this  practice  I  think  the  city  ia  well  ahead  of 
all  others.  Here  is  acme  of  this  work  in  progress.  Yon  can  readily 
trace  the  future  high-water  line. 

We  have  had  mach  experience  in  this  kind  of  work  on  the  Boston 
Water  Works,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  in  a  few  words  the  meth- 
odB  parsned.  The  loam  ia  excavated  from  the  portiona  of  the  reservoir 
where  the  water  is  more  than  8  feet  deep,  and  this  loam  is  deposited  in 
the  sh^low  portions  to  a  height  abont  two  feet  above  high  water. 
This  diminishes  very  much  the  area  to  be  Btripped.  In  front  of  theae 
artificial  embankments  clean  gravel  is  placed  forming  a  facing  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  The  alopea  are  generally  three  to  one. 
Two  birds  are  thus  killed  with  one  stone,  for  the  shallow  places  are 
cared  and  the  bottom  pnt  in  clean  condition  to  receive  the  water.  We 
have  many  analyses  and  other  observations  which  prove  to  as  in  a  thor- 
oDghly  scientific  way  the  wisdom  of  this  coarse.  It  costs  generally  about 
35  cents  per  cabic  yard  for  stripping.  Two  of  our  basine,  holding  one 
and  a  third  billions  of  gallona  each,  have  cost  about  $800,000  each  when 
completed.  These  views  that  are  now  passing  on  the  screen  give  an  idea 
of  the  details  of  reservoir  conetniction.  Here  is  the  method  of  mixing 
and  depositing  concrete.  These  ore  the  shanties  erected  by  the  Italian 
contractors.  Some  of  their  little  villages  of  mud  huts  are  very  pic- 
toresquc. 

It  has  generally  been  found  on  onr  works  that  it  costs  about  twice  as 
much  to  do  work  by  day's  labor  as  by  contract. 

This  is  a  view  of  a  large  swamp  upon  our  water  shed  which  contains 
about  1,500  acres.  Theae  swamps  are  great  nuisances  to  water  supply 
systems.  They  are  prolific  sources  of  color  for  the  water  and  they  give 
up  large  quantities  of  organic  matter.  I  am  now  working  out  a  plan 
for  the  drainage  of  this  awamp,  and  it  is  one  of  the  toughest  problems 
I  ever  tackled. 

These  are  views  of  the  Sudbury  river  aqneduct,  which  is  9  ft.  wide 
by  7  ft.  8  in.  high  and  has  a  capacity  of  about  a  hundred  million  gallons 
daily.  It  is  16  miles  long.  The  descent  ia  a  foot  to  the  mile.  This  struc- 
ture was  excellently  built  under  the  charge  of  Joseph  P.  Davis,  when 
he  was  city  engineer  of  Boston.  In  a  few  places  this  aqueduct  was  built 
npoQ  embankments  50  feet  in  height  and  without  settlement.  I  gave 
you  the  dimensions  of  the  GocMtuate  aqueduct,  which  is  shaped  like 
an  egg  with  the  large  end  down.  It  was  built  simply  of  two  courses  of 
bricks  without  any  other  support,  and  is  now  badly  distorted  in  places, 
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and  cracked  tfaroaghout  its  whole  length.  It  has  been  more  or  leea 
repaired,  howeTer,  and  ie  now  doing  good  service;  but  I  warn  you  never 
to  build  a  conduit  for  the  conveyance  of  drinking  water  which  is  liable 
to  crack  where  it  passes  below  the  line  of  the  water  tables  in  the  soil 
through  which  it  passes,  for  in  this  case  it  acts  as  a  drain  for  the  coun- 
try and  the  water  it  receives  in  this  way  by  accessions  may  not  always 
be  of  desirable  quality.  The  cost  of  the  Cochitnate  aqueduct,  15  miles 
long,  was  a  trifle  over  one  million  dollars,  and  the  cost  of  the  Sudbury 
river  aqnednct  was  13,083,700. 

Our  distribntion  system,  comprising  about  600  miles  of  pipes  in  the 
streets  of  Boston,  has  cost  about  eight  and  one  half  millions  of  dollars. 

The  additional  sapply  works,  embracing  the  Sudbury  system,  cost 
about  $6,000,000,  and  altogether  some  (31,000,000  are  invested  in  the 
whole  system.  The  income  from  this  investment  amounts  to  tl, 400, 000 
yearly,  which  is  safficient  to  render  the  water  works  self-sustaining. 

It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  growing  demands  of 
a  large  city.  It  is  something  like  the  growth  of  a  snow  ball  aa  it  is 
turned  over  and  over.  The  only  way  is  never  to  fall  behind  if  possible, 
for  then  the  task  of  catching  up  seems  almost  a  hopeless  one.  As  the 
towns  surrounding  a  large  city  often  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  good 
water  supply,  it  seems  better  to  inclnde  them  in  a  metropolitan  area  for 
certain  public  purposes,  and  steps  are  now  being  directed  towards  this 
desirable  end  in  Boston. 

Before  I  leave  a  description  of  the  Sndbury  aqueduct  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  original  estimate  on  the  Sudbury  works  of  additional  supply, 
aa  they  were  called,  was  15,000,000,  and  that  they  were  finally  completed 
for  a  little  lees  than  this  snm,  though  works  have  since  been  added, 
carrying  the  cost  to  (ejOOOiOOO.  Many  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
declared  that  the  works  would  probably  coat  tlO, 000,000  or  eveu  $15,- 
000,000  before  they  were  completed;  bnt  since  this  time  the  citizens  of 
Boaton  have  had  more  respect  for  the  estimates  of  her  engineers.  I 
cannot  impress  upon  you  too  strongly  the  importance  of  making  your 
estimates  sufficient  for  whatever  yon  may  undertake  to  build.  Has  not 
the  engineering  profession  auffered  in  the  past  from  a  lack  of  courage  in 
this  direction?  It  will  depend  largely  upon  you  to  uphold  the  dignity 
and  standing  of  the  engineer,  and  it  will  be  well  if  you  learn  early  to 
raise  the  tone  of  the  profession  to  as  high  a  plane  as  possible. 

These  are  views  of  the  aqueduct  bridges  with  sections.  You  will 
notice  that  spaces  have  been  left  under  the  water  channel  so  that  the 
whole  length  of  the  masonry  can  be  examined.  This  bridge  at  Newton 
Upper  Falls  is  composed  of  several  stone  arches.     The  longest  one  has 
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«  span  over  the  Charles  Tirer  of  XS9  feet.  It  is  &  fine  bridge,  and  there 
are  BCTenteen  echoes  under  the  arch,  whence  it  has  been  called  "Echo 
Bridge." 

One  of  the  essential  points  in  all  water  works  maintenance  is  to  keep 
-every  channel  throagh  which  the  water  passes  as  clean  as  possible. 
Twice  a  year  we  sweep  onr  aqnedncts,  after  emptying  them.  We  haye  a 
machine  which  passes  throagh  one  portion  of  our  aqueduct.  It  is  very 
much  like  a  street  cleaning  machine.  It  is  propelled  by  the  water  itself, 
-and  large  brushes  on  the  sides  and  bottom  revolve  against  the  brick 
work.  The  dirty  water  is  carried  ahead  of  the  cleaner  and  ia  let  out  of 
the  waste  weirs.  As  the  clean  water  follows  the  machine,  the  gates  are 
closed  when  the  cleaner  has  passed. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  Ghestnnt  Hill  reservoir,  the  largest  of  the 
^ietribnting  reservoirs.  It  is  in  two  parts  and  holds  700,000,000  gal- 
lons. The  level  is  135  feet  above  high  tide.  Around  this  reservoir  is 
a  driveway  about  three  miles  in  length.  The  views  are  very  much 
admired,  and  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  surroundings  a 
park-like  effect.  The  water  for  the  supply  of  the  city  has  been  brought 
thus  far  by  gravitation.  About  9,000,000  gallons  are  here  pumped 
^ail;  to  an  adjoining  hill  for  the  high  service  supply  of  the  city. 
This  service  is  of  course  distributed  by  means  of  a  separate  system  of 
pipes  in  the  streets. 

Here  ia  a  view  of  the  pumping  station,  said  to  be  cue  of  the  largest 
and  handsomest  in  the  country.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  see  it  and 
judge  for  yourselves.  In  a  very  few  months  there  will  be  a  new  twenty- 
million  gallon  pumping  engine  erected  on  this  spot  which  will  be  a  piece 
■of  machinery  worth  seeing.  A  duty  of  140,000,000  lbs.  has  been  guar- 
iuit«ed.  As  a  full  description  has  thready  been  published  in  the  eu^- 
neering  papers,  I  will  refer  you  to  them  for  the  details. 

This  is  a  view  of  our  laboratory  at  Chestnut  Hill.  In  the  last  few 
years  we  have  been  carrying  on  some  extensive  studies  into  the  condi- 
tion of  onr  water,  and  our  records  and  researches  are  largely  made  and 
kept  in  this  building.  Every  week  samples  of  the  water  are  sent  to 
this  laboratory  from  all  the  storage  basins  and  other  sources  of  supply 
and  here  examined.  We  take  samples  from  the  surface,  the  mid-depth, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  water  at  each  point.  The  life  found  in  the 
water  is  then  entered  in  books  specially  prepared.  The  number  and 
kinds  of  algte  growths,  the  diatoms,  the  desmids,  the  infusoria,  cnista- 
■ceans,  etc,  are  all  noted,  and  when  more  than  the  normal  amount  of 
■any  kind  is  found  we  can  shut  off  the  supply  from  the  particular  source 
until  the  trouble  has  passed.     Photographs  are  made  of  forms  too 
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small  to  see  by  the  naked  eje,  and  I  will  now  show  yon  a  aeries  of  these 
beantifnl  little  creations.  The  results,  too,  are  plotted  in  graphical 
form  as  yon  will  see  by  these  profiles. 

Thanking  yon,  gentlemen,  for  the  interest  yon  have  shown  in  these 
pictures  and  your  patience  with  me  in  describing  them,  and  tmsting' 
that  some  whom  I  now  address  will  bare  the  good  fortnne  to  devote 
their  Iitcs  to  the  branch  of  the  profession  which  I  have  feebly  attempted 
to  illnstrate,  for  I  know  of  none  which  brings  greater  good  to  onr  fellow- 
men,  I  will  nOT  bring  this  rambling  talk  to  a  close. 
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THE   CONSTRUCTION  OF  HIGHWAYS. 


Bx  Jahes  Owes,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
April  Sin,  1898, 


I  made  tfaeaaggeBtion  to  yonr  Profeeaor  a  few  miDntes  ago,  that  instead 
of  deliveriDg  what  I  wonld  call  a  fonDal  address  to  yon,  I  wonld  make 
this  a  sort  of  a  talk  between  ns,  and  to  that  end  I  wonld  snggest,  if  ;oa 
gentlemen  are  willing,  that  if  there  are  any  points  abont  which  yoa 
feel  doubtful  yon  wonld  ask  qneationa.  Much  more  is  learned  some- 
times by  asking  questions  than  by  explaining  the  matter  itself. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  impress  npon  yonr  mind  on  the  road  ques- 
tion is  that  it  differs  considerably  from  engineering  itself.  Road  oon- 
BtrDCtion  is  snbject  to  engineering  views  that  maybe  modified  by  political 
views.  Almost  everybody  in  anthority  thinks,  in  fact  knows,  that  noth- 
ing can  be  tangbt  on  the  qaeetioo;  and  the  Brat  thing  to  impress  apon 
his  mind  is  that  he  does  not  know  much,  and  second  that  you  do.  That 
is  a  very  important  particalar  to  remember.  Let  yonr  client  know  that 
yon  know  your  bnsiness,  then,  when  that  point  is  gained  you  can  build 
good  roads.  There  are  no  business  requirements  in  road  construction. 
It  is  purely  a  question  of  outlay  of  money;  no  gain  is  intended,  and  to  get 
the  best  returns  from  that  outlay,  both  in  present  construction  and 
future  returns,  is  the  problem. 

In  dealing  with  the  road  question,  the  first  thing  that  arises  is  the 
location.  I  have  found,  and  you  will  also  probably  find,  that  very  little 
of  yonr  practice  will  be  on  the  question  of  location.  You  will  not  build 
many  new  roads,  but  will  improve  the  old  ones.  If  you  have  occaflion 
to  work  in  that  line  you  will  find  the  legal  problems  wilt  interfere  with 
the  engineering  problems.  You  will  find  in  road  location  there  are 
other  questions  to  be  decided  beside  engineering  problems,  and  you  will 
find  harder  work  than  you  think.  There  is  one  question,  however,  that 
comes  up,  and  that  is  the  re-location  of  old  roads.  In  monntainona 
countries  the  roads  are  too  steep.  Out  west  the  roads  are  rather  long, 
and  there  the  effort  now  is  in  shortening  distances.  We  must  consider, 
therefore,  these  two  points:    Easement  of  grade  and  shortening  of  the 
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distance.  Locate  it  with  the  easiest  grade  and  vith  shortest  route. 
The  balancing  of  the  tvo  should  be  the  nltimatnm  to  be  gained. 

We  have  gotten  the  location,  and  we  hare  now  come  to  the  qnestion 
■of  the  establishment  of  grades,  and  here  yon  will  find  more  trouble.  I 
wish  to  state  here  that  m;  idea  of  the  standard  grade  of  a  road  is  one 
foot  in  a  handred.  A  departure  from  that  is  to  be  resented.  The 
maximnm  limit  of  a  grade  for  ordinary  travel  is  four  feet  in  a  hundred ; 
nothing  more  should  be  allowed  if  avoidable,  and  nothing  over  ten  per 
cent,  under  any  circumstances.  The  least  grade  that  should  be  permits 
ted  is  one  half  of  one  per  cent.;  water  will  fiow  at  that,  but  less  than 
one  half  of  one  per  cent,  should  not  be  allowed.  These  are  standard 
rules. 

The  question  of  "cuts"  and  "fills"  in  road  work  is  governed  by  dif- 
ferent influences  in  different  roads,  and  differs  also  from  railroad  work. 
In  railroad  practice  cute  should  balance  fills.  Of  course,  in  allowing 
these  cute  to  balance  the  fills  you  allow  for  shrinkage.  That  is  to  say, 
you  may  have  15^  more  cuts  than  yon  do  fills.  In  road-building  the 
balancing  of  fills  can  be  used  only  in  rural  regions.  The  farmer  does 
not  want  too  much  of  the  "fills"  on  his  ground.  When  you  arrive  at 
the  point  of  establishing  grades  on  suburban  property,  you  will  find 
that  the  cut  is  the  ideal  of  standard  constmction  in  the  suburban  loca- 
tion. This  is  the  height  of  the  suburban  development;  hardly  ever 
make  any  fills.  I  find  it  is  much  better  for  everybody  interested. 
In  urban  or  city  property  economy  dictates  the  opposite  rule.  For  the 
best  advantage  of  the  lot  the  street  wants  about  five  feet  fill.  When 
jou  dig  a  cellar  you  have  then  enough  earth  to  put  the  lot  on  grade 
with  the  street.  In  establishing  roads  and  streets  in  mral  and  suburban 
■districts  I  have  eliminated  as  much  as  possible  the  straight  lines,  and 
observe  the  lines  of  nature;  the  appearance  is  far  in  advance  of  the 
absolutely  straight  line.  Ko  such  a  thing  exists  in  natnro  as  a  straight 
line.  The  thing  that  comes  nearest  to  a  straight  line  which  I  have 
found  is  the  face  of  a  crystal. 

In  laying  out  curved  roads  with  these  grades  you  will  find  that  when 
jou  have  laid  a  grade  on  paper,  and  when  you  come  to  glance  over  that 
j;rade  in  development,  corrections  have  to  be  made  for  appearance  sake. 
Onoe,  in  building  a  road  through  one  of  the  parks  of  Kew  York  city, 
the  chief  engineer  came  along  and  asked  who  laid  that  grade.  Well,  I 
happened  to  be  the  unfortunate  man.  He  said,  "  it  is  lower  on  one 
aide  than  on  the  other."  To  save  my  reputation  I  took  the  level  and 
ascertained  that  the  road  was  exactly  the  same  on  both  sides.  This 
fhows  that  the  level  sometimes  most  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
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«iice.  Now  we  hare  oar  road  located,  we  bare  its  grade,  and  we  next 
come  to  the  crowning  of  the  road.  I  will  give  yon  the  figures  as  prac- 
ticed in  onr  section:  Thirty  feet,  ten  inches;  thirty-five  feet,  twelve 
inches;  forty  feet,  fourteen  inches;  fifty  feet,  eighteen  inchee.  Thai 
-crowning  has  been  arrived  at  by  experience,  and  gives  good  snccess. 
Engineers  are  apt  to  give  too  little  crowning.  These  figures  are  a  fair 
oompromise,  and  will  give  good  resulte.  Remember  this,  though,  that 
crowning  of  a  road  never  remains  of  the  same  height  at  any  one  place. 
In  the  first  place,  when  you  build  your  road,  the  consolidation  is  more 
At  the  center  than  at  the  side.  Then  the  road  wears  down  and  your 
crowning  wears  ont,  and  you  have  a  continually  fluctuating  line.  Never 
bnild  a  road  level  in  the  center;  then  always  give  it  if  possible  a  drainage. 
I  have  created  artificial  grades  for  that  purpose.  U  you  bnild  a  level 
road  travel  in  the  center  will  form  ruts  and  cause  the  water  to  stay  there. 
Then,  after  you  have  got  the  crowning  established,  comes  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  drainage.  Now  I  can  state  that  in  roads  with 
grades  of  four  feet  in  one  hundred,  ample  drainage  is  secured,  and  the 
hnilding  of  artificial  drains  is  unnecessary.  If  you  have  grades  flatter 
than  that,  places  where  the  water  will  probably  stand,  it  ia  best  to  build 
drains,  longitudinally  or  horizontally.  An  old-fashioned  drain  trench 
consists  of  a  simple  trench  in  which  ia  laid  a  two  inch  tile,  well  packed 
with  hay  and  straw;  the  other  drain  is  made  by  placing  broken  atone 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  and  brush  on  the  top,  then  earth.  Blind 
drains  are  good,  but  they  are  apt  in  the  coarse  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  to  become  choked  up.  I  substitute  a  form  of  a  drain  which 
has  the  tile  in  the  bottom,  then  the  stone,  covered  by  brush  and  earth. 
When  you  have  a  tree  near  the  road  its  roots  will  go  for  the  drain,  so 
by  doing  this  I  find  the  roots  start  for  the  pipe,  and  grow  in  the  stone 
above  hut  do  not  find  the  drain.  You  must  nnderstand  that  you  do 
not  want  to  spend  too  much  money  on  drainage,  and  only  do  it  where 
you  cannot  help  yourself.  When  you  are  constructing  roads  do  not 
imagine  you  have  got  to  have  a  system  of  drainage.  Incidentally  a 
question  of  culverts  may  enter  in,  and  I  will  give  you  a  few  points  on 
this.  My  early  practice  was  to  lay  ordinary  tile  pipe;  I  found  that  if  I 
put  them  too  near  the  top  there  was  trouble.  Now  I  substitute  caat- 
iron  pipe.  We  buy  rejected  pipe.  After  I  go  over  a  foot  in  diameter 
I  generally  put  in  flagging.  The  thickness  for  three  foot  span  should 
be  four  inches;  for  four  foot  span  five  or  six  inches.  If  less  than  this 
thickness  I  have  found  flag  to  break  in  exceptional  winters.  I  have 
anbetitnted  for  over  four  feet  a  structure  made  with  atone  abutments, 
and  put  in  iron  beams  and  brick  arches  between  the  beams  and  levelled 
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up  with  concrete,  and  on  top  broken  stone.  Yon  will  find  this  abso- 
lute!; permanent. 

Wbat  yon  want  to  do  is  to  make  Bomething  that  will  stay. 

Now  I  will  pause,  and  if  any  gentleman  has  any  question  to  ask  now 
is  the  time. 

Quostion.   I  do  not  qnite  understand  the  oonstraction  of  those  arches. 

Answer.  Up  to  eighteen  feet  rolled  iron  beams  go  across,  and  in  the- 
opening  between  are  the  arches.  Put  nine  feet  apart.  Fill  up  with 
concrete.  After  twenty  feet  the  rolled  iron  beams  are  too  light,  and  I 
generally  then  pat  in  something  heavier.  Now  they  make  thirty-inch- 
boams. 

Q.  In  country  roads,  where  these  arches  are  too  expensive,  what  would 
yoQ  useP 

Ana.  Use  dry  soil,  stones  or  timber.  I  find  that  in  the  country  they 
are  as  anxious  to  hare  the  best  as  in  towns. 

Q.  Are  there  any  tie-rods  used? 

Ans.   Yea. 

Q.   Do  two-inch  drains  ever  choke  up? 

Ans.  No.  That  last  drain  with  the  tile  pipe  and  stone  above  I  have- 
snccesB  with. 

Q.   Are  these  pipes  in  the  center  or  side? 

Ads.    In  the  side. 

Now  we  come  to  the  road  question  itself.  Vfe  have  got  our  grade, 
we  have  got  oar  line,  we  have  got  our  trench  and  ideas  of  form.  Now 
for  material.  Generally  speaking,  road  material  may  be  classed  under 
the  following:  sand,  clay,  drift,  black  stone,  turf,  shale,  gravel  and 
field  stone.  From  that  list  we  can  mark  the  Srst  fonr  a^  things  not  to- 
be  desired.  Mark  them  off  the  list  and  say  we  do  not  want  them. — I 
have  known  shale  roads  built  that  were  very  successful  however.  The 
next  natural  product  used  is  gravel,  and  yon  can  say  this  of  gravel, 
that  the  more  clay  there  is  in  it  and  the  quicker  it  makes  a  road  the- 
sooner  it  wears  out;  the  more  siliceous  material  and  the  larger  the  size, 
the  longer  it  takes  to  moke  a  road  and  the  better  it  wears.  You  can 
roll  it  and  it  takes  two  or  three  months  to  make,  but  it  will  be  a  good 
road  ten  months  in  the  year.  If  you  want  twelve  feet  of  gravel  pat  it 
on  about  eight  feet  and  it  will  spread  to  twelve.  If  you  put  it  over 
the  whole  it  will  spread  so  you  will  not  get  what  you  want.  If  you 
have  gravel  with  large  stones  and  small  stones,  have  the  large  stones  as 
mnch  as  possible  at  the  bottom. 

After  these  general  remarks  we  come  to  the  question  of  artificial 
roods.    At  this  point  I  propose  to  eliminate  the  question  of  city  streets. 
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One  thing  is  necessary  in  tbie  vork,  and  this  one  thing  is  money.     The 
next  thing  is,  ways  to  get  it. 

With  regard  to  coantry  roads  and  snbarban  roads  and  side  streets  in 
large  cities  and  main  aireets  in  small  cities  there  ie  no  qneation  but 
what  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  macadam  pavement 
road.  I  am  not  a  "  thin  road  "  man  and  when  I  did  make  one  I  made 
a  dismal  failure  and  do  not  want  to  try  another. 

Draw  yonr  specifications  for  your  road  and  build  it  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  those  specifications.  That  is  the  engineering  view  of  road 
construction,  and  yon  will  have  that  qnestion  always  before  yon.  The 
people  who  are  raising  the  money  want  it  to  go  as  far  as  it  will  stretch. 

This  gives  yon  a  roagh  idea.  First  bring  the  road  bed  to  the  same 
-form  as  the  finished  surface;  grade  to  desired  shape.  The  next  ques- 
tion: some  say,  roll  the  bed  when  yon  have  got  it  to  that  form.  I  say, 
do  as  you  please,  and  I  find  that  we  can  get  along  without  it.  Now 
lay  your  foundation.  Do  not  use  any  stones  for  this  which  are  affected 
by  ti^jst  nor  any  stone  that  is  round. 

Size  and  depth  of  foundation.  I  use  for  an  8'  road  6';  for  a  10' 
Toad,  6';  for  a  12'  road,  8'.  The  theoretical  way  of  laying  these  stones 
for  the  foundation  would  be  to  have  the  large  flat  part  of  them  at  the 
bottom  80  that  the  broken  stone  used  for  filling  shall  wedge  the  founda- 
tion tight  and  keep  them  from  working  to  the  surface,  which  wonld 
naturally  be  the  same  with  round  stones.  The  whole  thing  is  now 
hammered  nntil  it  is  uniform  in  surface,  and  then  finished.  Wedging 
is  the  secret.  If  you  only  get  the  foundation  wedged  it  is  immaterial 
bow  it  is  done. 

After  this  put  in  packing.  Some  engineers  insist  that  no  packing 
should  be  used,  but  good  results  with  much  less  money  can  be  obtained 
with  packing.  Ordinary  loam,  not  the  top-soil,  is  used  in  packing. 
Clay  can  be  used  but  sparingly;  sand  and  gravel  can  be  nsed  dependent 
on  the  weather  and  time  of  year.  You  can  use  more  packing  in  the 
spring  with  a  probability  of  dry  weather  than  in  the  fall  with  the  prob- 
ability of  wet  weather.  Do  not  put  on  too  much,  but  sufficient  to  see 
the  tops  of  the  stones  protruding  through  the  soil.  Never  have  your 
packing  damped  on  the  road  but  always  spread  it  with  a  shovel  because  ' 
the  result  will  be  that  where  it  is  dumped  yon  will  find  that  there  will 
be  more  in  one  place  than  in  another.  After  the  packing  is  on  then 
comes  the  roller.  Up  to  1S78  I  put  a  clause  in  my  specifications  to  ase 
a  steam  roller,  but  now  we  use  a  horse  roller.  When  you  realize  that 
highway  bridges  built  ordinarily  for  one  hundred  pounds  per  square 
foot  you  will  see  that  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  eq.  ft.,  such  as  the 
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steam  ro&d  roller  gives  as  is  loadiog  too  mnch,  bo  I  abandoned  the 
steam  roller  and  adopted  the  horse  roller.  The  solid  cylinder  of  iron 
is  another  good  point  of  this  roller.  I  ase  this  kind,  and  if  I  want  to- 
get  an  extra  heavy  one  I  fill  it  with  water.  Now  for  the  broken  stone. 
The  material  we  use  ia  New  Jersey  is  one,  and  one  only,  and  it  is  the 
best  that  can  be  found.  Trap  rock.  It  exists  in  abundance  in  all 
Northern  New  Jersey.  It  is  cheaper  to  bring  trap  rock  one  hundred 
miles  than  to  use  granite  in  site,  and  also  to  haul  it  two  hundred  miles 
than  to  use  limestone  in  site.  This  comparison  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  railroad  delivers  the  material  directly  to  the  place  where- 
it  is  used.  The  main  expense  of  transportation  is  not  caused  by  the 
coming  of  a  long  distance  by  railroad  but  in  being  transported  by  team» 
from  Uie  railroad  to  the  place  where  it  is  used.  Now  we  will  assume 
that  we  have  trap  rock.  What  size?  Practice  says  that  the  size  best 
adapted  is  the  one  and  one-half  inch.  Get  it  when  you  can.  I  had 
tronble  at  first  in  getting  it  because  the  crackers  are  not  constructed  to 
produce  that  size,  so  I  have  eliminated  entirely  the  one  and  one-half 
inch  in  my  twelve  inch  specifications. 

I  will  state  here  for  your  information  that  the  price  of  stone  has. 
been  reduced  in  the  last  few  years  so  as  to  create  a  new  era  in  road 
building.  The  same  road  can  be  built  for  one  half  the  price  now  that 
it  used  to  cost. 

Hemember  you  want  to  allow  two  and  three  quarter  inches,  of  one  and 
one-half  inch  stone,  to  produce  two  inches.  We  have  our  foundation 
and  packing,  and  packing  rolled.  Then  I  work  my  road  in  this  way. 
On  top  spread  three  and  three-fourth  inches  of  broken  etone.  Roll  this 
broken  stone.  I  do  not  keep  the  roller  idle  at  this  point  but  send  it  on 
on  after  it  has  consolidated  the  broken  stone. 

Now  the  next  stretch  of  the  road  which  has  already  received  the 
packing  and  from  this  on  to  the  next  which  has  received  the  layer  and 
thus  pack  and  consolidate  the  different  layers  of  the  work  as  they  are 
laid  down  while  the  roller  is  kept  busy  all  the  time.  At  the  same  time 
if  ]>ossihle  I  let  the  travel  come  on  at  once,  it  packs  the  bed  as  much  as 
anything.  Let  the  travel  come  on,  and  all  the  time  the  stone  is  being 
more  consolidated.  Sometimes  after  two  days  a  wagon  can  drive  over 
the  surface  without  perceptibly  marking  it  by  the  wheels.  After  I  get 
the  stone  consolidated  I  put  on  my  stone  dust.  If  the  road  bed  hag 
not  been  thoroughly  consolidated  the  atone  dust  disappears.  That  is 
one  grand  gain  of  the  packing,  for  if  it  is  not  used  the  road  works  up- 
side down.  A  road  can  be  built  cheaper  with  packing  and  a  hora& 
roller  than  by  not  packing  and  using  a  steam  roller.  - 
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Q.    How  do  yon  keep  it  from  epreading  on  the  oateide? 

Aqb.  I  pnt  the  road  in  a  cat  if  I  can.  Do  not  put  the  pavement,  on 
the  new  road,  on  the  aarface.  Dig  out  of  the  ground  to  the  depth  of 
your  payement, 

Q.    What  is  the  use  of  stone  dnst? 

Ana.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  the  blacking  on  your  shoes.  Very  nice 
but  you  can  do  without  it.  I  am  seriously  advocating  making  roads 
without  stone  dust  at  all. 

Q.  How  long  willitlastP 

Ans.  Varies  with  travel.  I  saw  one  road  that  waa  built  nineteen 
years  ago  that  was  very  good. 

Q.   What  is  the  composition  of  this  trap  rock? 

Ans.  It  IB  an  igneous  rock  and  composed  of  different  materials  snch 
as  feldspar,  etc.,  but  no  mica. 

Q.  What  are  the  relative  merits  of  the  surface  curved  throughout, 
and  composed  of  two  planes. 

Ans.  Yon  do  not  have  advantage  of  appearance  to  begin  with.  I 
do  not  like  the  appearance.  There  is  no  strong  technical  reason  that  I 
can  give. 

Now  there  is  one  other  point  I  want  to  allude  to  here.  It  is  a  vital 
point.  That  is  repairs.  Under  this  description  I  have  given,  you  have 
got  your  road,  and  if  you  have  seen  that  the  work  has  been  done  right- 
you  probably  have  a  good  road.  You  must  not  think  that  the  road 
will  not  require  repairs  although  the  public  think  so. 

The  demand  is  unavoidable  but  the  difficulty  is  to  appreciate  the 
necessity  to  raise  money  for  the  repairs.  As  to  the  repairs  themselves 
I  differ  very  much  from  the  maxim  of  the  old  road  builders.  They 
said  yon  should  have  the  stone  and  men  on  hand  to  repair  any  place  as 
it  needs  it.  Theoretically  I  say  the  road  should  be  uniform  and  should 
wear  uniformly.  Consequently  it  should  be  your  ideal  never  to  require 
patching.  My  practice  is  to  take  a  section  of  road,  my  broken  stone, 
the  packing  stone  and  dust,  and  lay  on  in  the  same  manner  as  in  mak- 
ing it.  In  the  interest  of  economy  I  eliminated  dust  except  in  places, 
but  found  that  I  could  repair  roads  merely  by  using  broken  stone  and 
packing  and  not  using  dust.  I  think  it  is  possible  that  you  can  build 
a  road  without  using  dust,  and  I  know  you  can  repair  it  without  using 
dost.     The  construction  is  merely  incidental. 

I  would  state  this,  that  in  France  the  old  maxim  was  followed  of 
having  stone  and  man  on  hand  when  needed,  but  I  find  now  in  the 
report  on  the  "  Ohausaecs  "  that  whole  sections  are  now  taken  for  re- 
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pairs,  and  this  method  is  virtually  the  same  which  I  follow  by  "  natural 
eelectioQ  "  if  yon  chooee  to  call  it  so. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  thonght,  road  work  is  purely  political  work, 
and  engineers  will  have  to  be  men,  good  and  strong,  who  can  do  their 
work  well.  Appreciate  these  things,  in  your  practice,  and  be  loyal  to 
yourself,  your  associates,  and  your  Alma  Mater. 
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BaUroad  Accidents  and  the  Means  of 
Preventing  Them. 


Profeesor  Crandall,  in  introdncing  the  speaker,  said,  *'The  lecture 
this  afterDoon  will  be  by  Mr.  H.  Q.  Front,  Editor  of  the  Railroad 
gazette,  who  will  speak  on  the  aahject  of  railroad  acoidenta,  to  which  he 
has  ^Ten  a  good  deal  of  study  and  investigation,  some  of  the  resnlts  of 
which  he  will  give  ns," 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  nnmeroaa  stereopticon  views  which 
cannot  be  reproduced,  and  therefore,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
■abridging  it  very  much  to  adapt  it  ta  publication  withont  illostrations. 
The  description  of  varions  mechsniBms  oonld  only  be  made  intelligible 
hy  illnetrations  and  therefore  most  of  it  ia  omitted. 

Mr.  Front  said  "  When  Professor  Orandall  did  me  the  honor  to  ask 
me  to  speak  to  you  to-day,  I  naturally  cast  about  for  some  subject  which 
woald  be  of  interest  to  yon.  I  reflected  that  my  audience  would  be 
imposed  of  the  fntnre  Chief  Engineers,  Superintendents,  General 
Managers  and  Presidents  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
struck  me  that  it  might  be  interesting,  and  perhaps  instractive  to  yon, 
to  know  something  of  the  cauBCS  of  railroad  accidents,  their  cost,  and 
how  they  may  be  prevented. 

"The  first  great  point  of  interest  in  railroad  accidents  is  the  money 
cost.  It  is  very  diCBcnlt  to  get  at  statistics  of  the  cost  of  accidents,  but 
from  the  accurate  returns  of  two  or  three  roads,  I  estimate  that  the 
total  cost  of  train  accidents  in  one  year  ia  about  $9,300,000  in  the 
destruction  of  railroad  property  alone.  Another  serious  element  of  cost 
which  cannot  be  accurately  estimated,  bnt  which  probably  amounts  to 
at  least  $3,000,000  a  year  in  the  United  States,  is  compensation  for 
death  and  injuries  to  persons.  So  we  have  over  $12,000,000  a  year  as 
the  cost  of  railroad  accidents  and  this  does  not  include  the  destmction 
of  merchandise,  damages  at  highway  crossings,  and  various  other 
matters.  Yon  will  see  therefore  that  the  money  total  is  enough  to  make 
the  subject  one  of  great  importance. 

"  The  hnmanitarian  side  of  the  question  ia  perhaps  even  more  import- 
ant. Tho  statistics  of  1891  show  that  in  that  year  6,334  persons  were 
killed  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and  29,02fi  injured;  that  is 
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about  800  more  persons  were  killed  and  3,000  more  wounded  than  vere- 
killed  and  wonnded  in  both  armies  at  the  battle  of  Qettysbnrg.  These- 
are  trnlj  appalling  figures,  and  if  taken  alone  woald  natai^ly  make 
one  hesitate  about  taking  a  railroad  journey,  but  of  all  the  persouB 
killed  in  the  United  States  on  all  the  railroads  every  year  only  about 
300  ra«  passengers,  while  the  total  passenger  movement  in  the  yeat 
1891  amounted  to  over  13,317,000,009  passenger  miles.  In  my  own 
boBiness  I  travel  about  8,000  miles  a  year,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  simple 
arithmetic  to  conclude  that  I  mast  travel  at  this  rate  incessantly  o5&- 
years  or  thereabonta,  before  I  am  killed  in  a  train  accident.  You  will 
see  therefore  that  there  are  some  consolations  in  statistics. 

"  We  divide  railroad  accidents  into  train  accidents  and  accidents- 
other  than  to  moving  trains.  The  train  accidents  include  derailments, 
coUisionB  and  a  few  others,  and  it  is  these  that  we  shall  consider  thia 
afternoon." 

Here  the  lecturer  showed  a  number  of  slides,  exhibiting  collisions, 
showing  effects  of  telescoping  and  the  like,  and  explained  the  immediate- 
oanses  of  the  various  accidents  such  as  failure  to  read  signals  properly, 
failure  to  transmit  or  read  orders  correctly  and  so  forth. 

"There  are  twoprincipal  methods  of  preventing  collisions:  First,  th& 
mles  and  methods  of  operating,  and  second,  mechanical  safe  guards  such 
oA  brakes  and  signals.  In  the  United  States  the  power  brake  has  reached 
its  greatest  perfection,  but  much  the  greater  part  of  the  trains  in  thi» 
country  are  run  without  other  mechanical  safe  guards.  The  rules  of 
operation  are  the  chief  reliance.  Trains  are  scheduled  to  run  at  certsia 
intervals  and  to  meet  and  pass  at  certain  places.  The  time  tables  show 
the  rights  and  duties  of  each  train  as  related  to  other  trains,  and  if  all 
trains  were  on  time  and  there  were  no  extras  it  would  be  a  sinnple 
matter  to  prevent  coUisioos;  but  the  conditions  are  not  so  simple.  For 
many  reasons  extra  trains  must  be  run,  and  the  emergencies  of  a  great  and 
complicated  business  constantly  throw  one  regular  train  or  another  out  of 
the  scheduled  time.  To  meet  these  emergencies  and  prevent  the  hope- 
less delay  that  would  follow  the  attempt  to  move  numerous  trains  by 
printed  time  tables,  some  man  must  constantly  interfere  with  the  pre- 
arranged order  of  things.  That  man  you  find  on  all  the  divisions  of  all 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a  clear  headed,  strong  nerved 
man,  and  he  sit«  at  his  desk  watching  scores  of  trains  scattered  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  track  and  sending  out  the  ordera  by  which  they 
move.  If  he  makes  a  mistake  someone  gets  killed.  But  his  swift  and 
incessant  work  must  go  on.  He  bears  a  load  of  responsibility  that 
would  kill  you  or  me  in  a  week,  but  he  thrives  on  it  and  yoo  can  hire- 
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him  for  (75  a  month.  That  man  is  the  train  despatcher  and  he  has  my 
profound  admiration  and  reepect.  And  jnet  here  I  wish  to  eay  a  word 
that  wilt  be  worth  more  to  you  than  all  else  that  I  shall  say  this  after- 
noon. If  any  of  yon  will  be  sarprised  when  yon  get  ont  to  do  yoor  work 
in  the  world,  to  see  what  an  amount  of  pluck  and  sense  and  judgment 
and  devotion  to  duty  there  is  among  the  greasy  fellows  who  would  run  a 
mile  to  dodge  an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  hut  it  is  these  high  human 
qualities  after  all  that  compel  success,  and  chief  among  these  is  pluck. 

"  The  orders  sent  out  by  the  train  despatcher  are  repeated  back  to 
the  operators  as  a  safe  guard  against  errors  in  transmission.  The  time 
table  and  the  train  orders  issued  by  the  train  despatcher  are  supple* 
mented  by  the  rules  which  require  trainmen  to  protect  their  trains  by 
flags  and  torpedoes  in  cases  of  delay.  On  all  roads  the  trainmen  are 
required  to  flag  their  train  in  all  but  scheduled  stops,  and  on  most 
roads  a  flag  must  be  sent  back  if  a  train  is  losing  time  after  its  speed  is 
reduced  to  a  certain  limitJ 

"  If  the  rules  were  always  obeyed  and  if  no  mistakes  were  made  there 
would  be  no  need  for  mechanical  safe  guards,  but  accidents  from  negli* 
gence  or  fattlt  of  the  employes  are  among  the  most  common.  In  fact 
in  all  the  train  accidents  of  the  last  five  years  55  per  cent  of  the  deaths 
and  injuries  to  persons  have  resulted  from  accidents  due  to  negligence 
in  operation."  Here  the  lecturer  cited  a  number  of  instances  of  serious 
accidents  caused  by  different  kinds  of  mistakes  and  carelessness. 

"  Among  the  derices  to  secure  safety  the  air  brake  stands  first.  The 
modem  air  brake  has  reduced  the  distance  in  which  a  stop  can  be  made 
to  about  one-fifth  of  the  distance  required  to  stop  the  same  train  by 
hand  brakes.  In  the  Burlington  brake  trials  for  instance,  it  was  found 
that  a  freight  train  of  50  cars  could  be  stopped  by  air  brakes  from  a 
speed  of  40  miles  an  hour  in  600  feet.  The  same  train,  under  the  same 
conditions,  could  not  be  stopped  by  hand  brakes  in  less  than  3,000  feet. 
At  30  miles  an  hour  an  air  braked  train  can  be  stopped  in  from  76  to 
100  feet.  Good  express  train  practice  could  make  a  stop  from  40  milee 
an  hour  in  about  500  feet,  all  the  conditions  being  right;  but  the  difler- 
ence  between  the  quick  stop  and  a  slow  one  is  often  life  and  death." 
Here  other  accidents  were  cited  showing  the  very  narrow  margin  of 
distance  which  decided  whether  or  not  a  fatal  accident  shoald  take 
place  in  some  recent  cases.  "  You  will  understand  therefore  the  power 
of  the  air  brake  as  a  tool  and  why  I  have  said  it  ranks  first  in  safety 
appliances. 

"  The  next  great  important  feature  of  the  air  brake  is  its  automatic 
function;   that  is,  the  quality  by  which  the  air  brake  stops  a  train  in 
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case  the  train  is  broken,  or  the  brake  pipe  parts.  It  is  this  feature  also 
that  al]oTB  the  brake  to  be  applied  from  any  part  of  the  train."  The 
lecturer  then  explained  in  detail  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the 
air  brake  apparatus  on  a  train  and  the  action  of  the  triple  valre,  point- 
ing ont  bow  b;  storing  tho  air  pressare  nnder  each  car  in  the  anxiliary 
reservoir  the  time  required  to  apply  the  brakes  was  greatly  reduced 
from  what  had  been  required  in  the  old  straight  air  brake.  For 
instance,  the  brakes  can  be  made  to  begin  to  apply  on  the  rear  of  a 
60-car  train  in  two  seconds.  A  60-car  train  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile 
long;  that  is,  the  impnlse  which  caases  the  application  of  the  brakes 
travels  at  the  rate  of  abont  600  miles  an  hour. 

"  One  cf  the  most  interesting  brake  problems  to-day  is  that  of  stop- 
ping from  high  speeds.  For  a  good  many  years  it  has  been  well-known 
that  a  given  brake  power  does  not  produce  as  much  useful  effect  at  high 
speeds  as  at  low  speeds.  This  is  leaving  out  the  question  of  the  greater 
energy  of  the  faster  train,  and  considering  merely  the  qnestion  of  the 
retarding  effort  delivered  on  the  wheels.  With  the  same  power  in  the 
brake  cylinder  the  retarding  work  on  the  fast  wheel  will  be  less  than  on 
the  slow  wheel.  This  is  chiefly  because  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  less 
at  high  speeds.  It  follows  that  if  yonr  brake  pressures  and  leverages 
lire  adjusted  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  effect  short  of  sliding  the  wheels 
at  40  miles  an  hour,  when  the  speed  gets  down  to  30  miles  tho  wheels 
vfill  slide.  Then  you  will  not  only  rain  your  wheels  but  you  will  not 
make  so  good  a  stop.  The  jwrfect  brake  then  is  one  in  which  the  shoe 
pressure  will  diminish  as  the  speed  diminishes  during  the  atop.  The 
importance  of  a  perfect  brake  ie  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
every  day  as  speeds  increase.  You  can  stop  from  60  miles  an  hour  in  a 
thousand  feet  if  you  have  brakes  on  all  the  wheels,  a  dry  rail  and  are 
running  on  a  leveL  The  chances  are  that  it  would  take  you  1,300  or 
1,500  feet  to  make  the  stop;  but  supposing  you  have  occasion  to  make 
a  stop  from  90  miles  au  hour  you  will  find  that  at  the  end  of  16  seconds 
your  train  will  have  run  1,800  feet,  and  it  will  still  be  mnning  60  miles 
an  hour.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  stop  from  &0  miles  an  hour  in 
less  than  3,000  feet,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  would  run  nearer 
4,000.  But  speeds  of  60  miles  an  hour  are  made  every  day,  I  might 
almost  say  every  hour  in  this  country,  and  such  speeds  are  reached  on 
almost  all  of  the  great  railroads.  In  fact  there  are  several  trains  ruu- 
ning  regularly  that  are  scheduled  up  to  speeds  that  require  them  to 
make  more  than  60  miles  an  hour  in  certain  parts  of  the  run;  and 
several  records  of  over  90  miles  an  hour  have  been  made.  It  will  be 
obvious  to  you  therefore  that  the  importance  of  a  perfect  brake  cannot 
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be  over  estimated.  Yarions  devicea  have  been  tried  for  automatically 
rednciDg  the  preeenre  on  the  wheels  as  the  speed  falls,  bat  none  of  these 
hare  jet  come  into  practic&l  use.  The  Westinghonse  people  have  been 
for  some  months  experimenting,  with  very  enconragiiig  leaults,  on  a 
device  for  accomplishing  this  end,  and  there  is,  I  shonld  say,  a  fair 
chance  that  it  will  soon  be  bronght  into  nee.  What  I  have  said  will 
indicate  to  yon  a  very  IntcreBting  and  very  important  direction  in  which 
to  investigate  in  case  yon  shonld  have  occasion  to  make  a  special  study 
of  the  air  brake. 

"  Perhaps  the  greatest  advance  towards  safe  mnning  that  will  be  mado 
in  the  next  decade,  by  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  will  be  in  the 
protection  of  trains  by  signals.  For  20  years  there  has  been  a  slow 
progress  towards  uniformity  in  signaling.  In  the  last  10  years  this 
has  been  very  rapid."  Here  the  lecturer  showed  slides  showing  the 
varioae  standard  forms  of  signals  and  explaining  particularly  the  sema- 
phore, which  is  now  the  most  generally  accepted  form.  He  then  went 
on  to  speak  of  interlocking  signals  and  of  block  signals. 

"  Fixed  signals  have  two  functions.  First,  to  protect  junctions  and 
crossings,  which  is  interlocking;  second,  to  keep  trains  apart  when  they 
are  running  on  the  same  track,  which  is  block  signaling."  The  steps 
towards  interlocking  switches  and  signals  wore  then  briefly  explained. 
"That  is,  the  operation  and  management  of  the  signals,  protecting  any 
given  point  were  concentrated  in  one  place  and  the  levers  operating  the 
switch^  and  signals  put  under  the  charge  of  one  man.  Then 
mechanical  means  were  devised  by  which  the  movements  of  these  levers 
could  be  made  to  depend  upon  one  another  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
be  mechanically  impossible  to  move  them  except  in  a  certain  sequence. 
For  example:  supposing  you  wish  to  make  a  route  for  a  train  through 
a  junction.  The  first  stop  is  to  set  the  signals  against  all  opposing 
trains,  then  to  set  the  switches  in  the  proper  position  for  the  track  to 
be  used,  then  to  clear  the  signals  permitting  the  train  to  move  over  the 
route  which  has  been  made.  The  levers  by  which  all  of  these  opera- 
tions are  performed  are  interlocked  in  such  a  way  that  this  sequence  of 
motions  must  be  followed  and  that  no  other  one  is  possible."  Here 
slides  were  shown  illustrating  various  junctions  and  yards  and  the  inter- 
locking frames  containing  the  levers  by  which  their  switches  and  signals 
*are  moved,  and  an  explanation  was  given  of  the  means  by  which  the 
levers  are  interlocked. 

"  By  block  signals  a  fixed  interval  of  space  is  maintained  between  two 
trains  running  on  the  same  track.  This  system  is  practically  universal 
in  England.     The  train  order  system  which  is  almost  universal  in  the 
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United  States  aimB  to  maiutain  between  trains  an  interval  not  of  space 
but  of  time.  It  is  obvions  that  it  is  assnming  a  good  deal  to  auppoae 
that  two  trains  that  start  10  minutes  apart,  are  actually  10  minutes 
apart  after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  and  the  time  interval  is  a  very 
dangerous  reliance.  On  the  contrary  the  space  interval,  if  maintained 
absolutely  by  block  signals,  gives  perfect  security  against  rear  end 
collisions.  The  simplest  form  of  block  signalling  is  that  by  which  the 
road  is  divided  into  sections  of  say  two,  three  or  foar  miles,  according 
to  the  amount  of  traffic  passing  over  it,  with  an  operator  at  the  end  of 
each  section  whose  business  it  ia  to  stop  trains  or  to  allow  them  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  display  of  proper  signals.  These  stations  are  connected  by 
telegraph  and  the  operators  communicate  with  each  other  by  a  simple 
code  of  bell  signals  or,  in  some  cases,  by  the  Morse  instrument.  Thns 
a  train  is  not  allowed  to  pass  one  block  stntion  until  word  has  been 
received  from  the  next  one  in  advance  that  the  preceding  train  has  passed 
that  station  and,  theoretically,  an  interval  of  two,  three  or  four  miles  is 
is  always  maintained  between  two  trains  moving  in  the  same  direction. 
But  under  this  system  accidents  sometimes  happen  because  the  first 
operator  allows  a  train  to  enter  a  block  section  before  he  has  received 
word  from  the  secord  operator  that  that  section  is  clear.  Collisions  also 
happen  because  the  block  system  is  worked  "  permissively  "  as  it  is  called. 
That  is,  the  second  train  is  held  at  the  block  station  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  minutes  and  then  allowed  to  proceed  into  the  section  "  under 
control,"  the  engineman  being  warned  to  expect  to  find  a  train  ahead 
of  him  before  he  reaches  the  next  block  station.  Against  the  dangers 
of  permiBsive  blocking  there  is  no  safeguard;  the  only  remedy  is  to 
make  your  blocks  short  enough  so  that  you  can  work  them  all  "  abso- 
lutely;" that  is,  never  to  allow  a  train  to  pass  into  the  block  section 
until  yon  know  that  the  preceding  train  has  passed  out.  But  mechanical 
provision  can  be  made  and  is  made  against  an  operator  making  the 
mistake  of  lowering  his  signals  before  he  has  received  word  from  the 
signalman  in  advance  that  the  section  is  clear.  This  is  best  and  moat 
efficiently  done  by  what  is  known  as  the  Sykes  system  of  interlocking 
two  or  more  bloclE:  signal  stations.  Under  this  system,  when  the  signal 
at  A  has  been  put  to  danger  it  cannot  be  cleared  without  the  permission 
of  B.  It  is  held  at  danger  by  an  electric  lock,  but  B  cannot  give  this 
permiasion  until  his  own  signal  has  been  put  to  danger.  The  sequence* 
of  operation  then  is  this:  A  train  passes  A  and  is  protected  by  the 
signal  put  to  danger  behind  it.  When  the  train  passes  B  it  is  protected 
by  that  signal  and  when  this  is  done  B  can  unlock  A'b  signal  and  allow 
that  signal  to  be  cleared  for  another  train.    Thus  there  must  be  the 
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«oneeiit  of  two  men  before  the  signal  at  A  is  cleared.  It  is  not  impoB- 
sible  for  both  of  these  meti  to  make  a  mistake  and  for  B  to  put  his 
fiignal  to  danger  before  the  train  has  passed  out  of  the  section  and  to 
unlock  A'b  signal  allowing  another  train  to  enter.  This  is  provided 
.against  by  an  electric  apparatus  operated  bj  the  train  through  a  short  , 
piece  of  track  circuit  at  each  block  station."  Plates  were  exhibited 
■showing  the  Sykes  apparatus  and  the  operation  of  the  mechanism  was 
«xpl^Ded  in  some  detail. 

"The  great  obstacle  to  the  use  of  the  block  system  is  its  expense.  If 
ihe  block  stations  are  numerous  the  wages  become  a  burden.  If  the 
hlock  stations  are  not  namerons  the  movements  of  track  are  interfered 
with.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  make  the  blocks  as  short  as  they 
can  be  without  unreasonable  expense,  and  this  leads  to  the  automatic 
block  system  by  which  operators  are  done  away  with,  and  there  is  no 
expense  other  than  the  first  cost  of  putting  in  the  signals  and  the  cost 
ot  keeping  them  in  repair.  The  automatic  block  signals  which  are  used 
-on  ordinary  roads  running  heayy  and  fast  trains,  depend  for  their  oper- 
ation upon  electricity.  A  mechanically  worked  automatic  signal  is 
used  to  a  slight  extent  upon  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Bailroad  in  Xew 
York  and  the  Staten  Island  Bapid  Transit,  but  the  applicability  of  this 
method  of  operating  automatic  block  signals  is  quite  limited. 

The  lecturer  then  showed  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  Hall  wire 
-circuit  system  and  the  Westinghouse  electro  pneumatic  track  circuit 
-system  and  explained  the  operation  of  these  signals.  And  he  closed  by 
impressing  upon  the  audience  the  fact  that  when  all  is  done  to  secure 
-the  best  mechanical  appliances  the  final  reliance  for  safety  must  be 
npon  the  discipline  of  the  men,  and  the  railroad  officer  who  makes  the 
.greatest  success  in  the  operating  department  and  commands  the  highest 
salary  is  one  who  can  beat  control  and  manage  his  subordinates,  and  no 
.great  success  can  be  expected  in  this  department  of  railroading  except 
by  one  who  has  developed  the  organizing  and  execotive  faculty. 

Note.— A  7917  clear  ezplanatioo  of  the  «lr  brake  Id  Its  latest  foim  may  be  found 
in  the  recent  editionB  of  the  "  C&techtun  of  the  LocorootlTe."  The  WeatiiighonBe 
Air  Brake  Compaoj  issued  a  Kood  luitruction  book  fullf  illuttroted  wlilch  can 
probablj  be  obtained  for  the  asking.'  For  an  elementary  but  clear  explanation  of 
the  prlnciplea  and  practices  of  Interlocking  and  of  block  rignallng  the  reader  is 
refaned  to  Barry's  ''  Railway  Appliances,"  published  by  Loogmana,  Green  Sb  Co.  , 
London;  the  catalogues  of  the  Dnion  Switch  &  Hgnal  Co.,  Swlasvale,  Fa.;  the 
Johneon  Railroad  Signal  Co.,  Babway,  N.  J.,  and  the  Hall  Signal  Co.,  50  Broad- 
way, New  York,  give  much  Information  of  value.  The  Hall  oataloguea  are 
«apecially  fnll.  "American  Practice  in  Block  Signaling,"  publlabed  bythefiiHZ- 
road  OtMtU  will  be  found  to  give  excellent  deacrlptlons  of  the  most  recent  block 
^qWems.  Indudhig  the  Sykei  apporotas. 
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"x  lbctubb  dklitbked  bt 
Pbamk  W.  Skinnbb,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
Anodate  Editor  of  Tht  ENQtSSSBINO  Seeord. 

BKFOHE  THB  OOLLXflS  OF  CIVIL  XNOINSBKDIO, 

CtHtUKU,  UiuvxHanr,  April  28,  1898. 

Fethw  Students, — You  Coraellisne  who  preceded  me,  and  jou  majoritj 
that  succeeded  me  in  these  dear  halls,  I  greatly  prize  and  appreciate  tb& 
privilege  accorded  me  of  beiog  with  you  to-day.  Amoug  the  enviablfr 
advantages  that  have  been  fostered  and  maltiplied  for  you  by  the  oon* 
BpicnouB  devotion,  energy  and  ability  of  the  Dean  and  faculty  of  thia- 
collie,  many  new  features  have  been  developed  in  the  nearly  twenty 
years  that  have  elapsed  BiDce  my  matriculation. 

Among  them  is  that  of  " Experience  Talks"  from  practicing  engi- 
neers, some  eminent  men  of  whom  have  recently  given  yon  what  were- 
substantially  epitomes  of  their  own  difficulties,  failures,  successes  and 
practical  expedients. 

Now  these,  especially  the  former,  are  the  moat  valuable  points  that 
one  engineer  can  offer  to  another,  and  for  the  exchange  of  which  chiefly 
the  eminent  brotherhood  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
exists. 

Ton  undergraduates  have  here  the  moat  perfect  and  complete  of  tech- 
nical curriculums,  munificently  equipped  for  practical  field  and  labora- 
tory work  and  well  designed  to  lay  the  broad  and  deep  foundationa  of 
mathematical  and  scientific  preparation  which  is  the  real  essential  of 
"An  Engineering  Courae."  Tour  time  here  anfficea  only  for  a  general 
t«chnical  equipment,  to  learn  where  to  study  and  how  to  study,  and 
these  more  or  less  informal  lectures  serve  chiefly  to  foreshadow  to  joo 
the  practical  conditions  and  methods  that  arise  in  various  constructions, 
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and  to  present  the  horizon  where  each  should  select  his  distinct  goal 
and  patiently  pursne  it  with  the  endless  zeal  and  application  of  the 
■specialist,  for,  of  all  men,  the  ci^il  engineer  shonld  know  something 
about  everything  and  everything  about  something;  this  afternoon  we 
will  have  something  about  one  thing,  namely,  American  Practice  in 
Bridge  Erecting.  And  I  especially  regret  that  the  illustnttions  of  it  are 
.80  few  of  them  of  work  with  which  the  speaker  had  direct  reHponsibility 
or  personal  experience.  The  general  classifications  and  considerations 
are  of  the  f  andamental  and  elementary  field  operations  and  are,i  n  accord- 
ance with  some  years  of  active  work  in  shops,  field  and  designing  room, 
and  the  practice  of  prominent  erectors.  The  illustrations  and  deecrip- 
tions  of  characteristic  and  notable  erections  have  been  prepared  from 
personal  notes  and  sketches  of  important  works  in  progress  constructed 
•during  recent  years,  largely  from  original  drawings  of  false  work,  trav- 
elers, etc.,  from  special  study  of  erection  methods  and  operations  in 
general,  from  verbal  descriptions  and  explanations  by  practical  men, 
from  the  very  few  publications  of  technical  societies  and  from  current 
accounts  in  various  technical  periodicals,  notably  Th«  Engineering  Rec- 
■ord,  which  alone  has  made  a  special  department  of  this  great  branch  of 
engineering,  and  in  whose  service  I  had  collected  much  of  the  data. 

Bridge  erection,  in  a  broad  sense,  includes  the  assembling  in  place, 
connection  and  adjustment  of  almost  all  framed  and  trussed  structures, 
chiefly  bridges  and  roofs,  either  permanent  or  temporary,  primary  or 
auxiliary;  but  in  this  part  of  this  country,  and  aa  the  most  developed 
'  art,  it  refers  chiefly  to  large  stracturea  composed  of  iron  or  steal  mem- 
bers, with  which  we  may  properly  deal  from  the  time  they  leave  the 
manufactory  until  the  final  inspection  and  acceptance  by  the  purchaser's 


The  subject  has  three  principal  divisions:  First,  Primary  Structures, 
usually  permanent;  second,  Auxilliary  Structures,  usually  temporary; 
third,  Working  Plant. 

Bridges  may  be  assumed  to  include  all  structures  designed  to  transmit 
strains  of  flesure  to  relatively  solid  seats,  and  thus  embrace  roofs,  gird- 
-eru,  highway  and  railroad  bridges,  viaducts,  aqueducts,  towers,  col- 
amna  and  wind  and  crane  bracings  that  form  most  of  the  first  division. 
Primary  structitres  may  be  either  simple  or  compound;  a  simple  struc- 
"ture  practically  cooBisttng  of  a  single  piece,  as  a  column  or  plate  girder; 
■simple  structures  may  be  either  directly  placed  or  temporarily  supported. 

Compound  structures  may  be  very  elaborate,  like  the  complicated 
trusses  of  a  long-span  railroad  bridge,  and  m^  essentially  structures 
formed  by  assembling  several  members  or  parts  delivered  separately  at 
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the  site.  Compound  structures  may  be,  during  erection,  natnislly  self- 
«apporting,  artificially  self-Bupporting,  or  non-aelf-aupporting.  Non- 
^eU-aupporting  strnotares  may  be  erected  on  the  ground  or  on  faleework. 

Auxilliary  structures  are  chie&y  designed  solely  for  the  erection  of 
permanent  constructions,  of  which  they  may  serre  the  wliole  or  portions; 
they  may  be  fixed  or  morable.  Fixed  structures  inclade  treatling,  tow- 
ers, piles,  framed  trusses  and  snspended  platforms.  Movable  structures 
include  shear-legs,  gin-poles,  derricks,  rolling  towers  and  platforms  and 
boats. 

The  present  American  practice  is  notably  superior  to  the  foreign  in 
-the  completion  of  members  by  power  tools  in  the  manufactories,  their 
•design  with  special  reference  to  rapidity  and  accnracy  of  field  assem- 
bling and  completion  of  joints,  and  for  the  liberal  use  of  special  engines 
and  steam  and  hydraulic  power  in  the  field  that  was  promoted  by  the 
magnitude  and  economy  of  American  work. 

In  the  admirable  monograph  on  American  Bridges,  presented  by 
Theodore  Cooper  to  the  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  the  development  of  long  spans 
And  consequently  of  heavy  members  and  difficult  erection  problems  is 
traced,  and  it  is  shown  that,  except  some  moderately  long  timber  spans, 
no  great  and  heavy  tmssea  existed  nntil  recent  years,  so  that  their  erec- 
tion is  the  art  of  this  quarter  century  and  its  most  able  masters  are  of 
the  present  generation,  wjio  have  created  methods  and  appliances  at  least 
as  fast  ae  the  designing  engineers  and  manufacturers  have  furnished 
them  with  structures  of  increasing  proportions  to  handle. 

The  first  wooden  bridges  were  doubtless  hnilt  on  continuous  timber 
■scaffolds,  each  moderate  sized  piece  being  framed  on  the  spot  and  readily 
placed  in  position  by  hand  tackle,  levers  and  skids;  and  as  the  light 
highway  iron  work  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  was  introduced,  old 
methods  were  modified  to  suit.  When  railroad  bridges  became  import- 
ant, the  erection  of  almost  every  structure  of  magnitude  was  a  problem 
requiring  special  solution,  and  new  methods  and  tools  have  been  con- 
:8tantly  devised,  modified  and  perfected  until  the  mechanical  and  con- 
-atmctive  skill,  ability  and  facilities  now  acquired  are  probably  unparal- 
leled in  the  world's  development  of  physical  undertakings  of  magnitude. 

The  erection  of  simple  structures  considers  chiefiy  girders,  roof  trusses 
And  columns.  Girders  vary  from  the  dimensions  of  roiled  I  beams  to 
those  of  solid  plate  girders  more  than  130  ft.  long  and  weighing  over 
100,000  lbs.  each,  or  of  lattice  girders  of  150  ft.  or  more  in  length,  the 
.girders  np  to  130  ft.  long  having  been  shipped  from  the  shops  in  single 
rigid  pieces.  Such  long  and  heavy  pieces  must  be  loaded  skillfully  to 
ride  the  railroad  curves,  and  each  requires  from  three  to  five  flat-cars 
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for  its  transportation.  The  girder  is  supported  at  each  end  on  a  trans- 
verse beam  that  has  an  iron  bar  or  old  rail  on  top  on  which  the  girder 
rests,  and  can  easily  slip  to  conform  to  the  chords  of  the  cnrvea.  Thia 
transverse  beam  is  snpported  bv  the  centres  of  two  or  more  longitudi- 
nal ones  whose  ends  rest  on  transverse  beams  placed  on  the  car  floor 
and  thus  distributing  the  load  on  two  lines,  one  at  each  end  of  the  car, 
or  else  rest  on  another  set  of  longitudinals  that  are  set  on  four  trans- 
verae  beams,  one  of  which  wonld.  thus  be  directly  over  each  axle  and 
sustain  one-eighth  of  the  total  load,  half  of  which  is  carried  by  each 
end  car,  the  intermediate  ones  acting  only  as  spacers.  When  there  is- 
sufficient  head  room  girders  may  be  loaded  edgewise,  hot  otherwise  and 
more  often  they  are  loaded  flatwise.  Whenever  practicable,  they  ar& 
not  unloaded  until  brought  across  the  openings  they  are  intended  to 
span  and  parallel  to  their  final  positions  from  which  they  do  not  vary 
longitudinally  and  not  more  than  is  necessary  transversely.  They  are- 
then  usually  raised  a  little  by  hydraulic  jacks  and  supported  by  timber 
blocking  till  the  cars  are  run  out  from  beneath  them  and  then  jacked 
down  and  skidded  to  their  seats,  or,  less  frequently,  are  lifted  from, 
gallows  frames  and  turned  if  necessary  and  lowered  by  tackle.  These 
gallows  frames,  one  at  each  end,  ordinarily  consist  of  single  bents  of, 
say,  13  z  12  posts  and  single  or  reinforced  caps  that  just  span  one  or 
two  tracks  and  are  guyed  both  ways.  When  no  old  or  temporary  track 
exists  across  the  opening,  the  girders  have  been  unloaded  at  one  end  of 
it  and  placed  in  the  required  position  by  protrusion,  t.  fl.,puahed  out  can- 
tilever-wise over  a  stationary  roller  on  the  abutment  until  the  forward 
end  reached  its  seat  on  the  opposite  side.  This  method  requires  either 
a  pilot  extension,  a  rear  counterweight,  overhead  guys  or  intermediate 
sapporting  rollers;  after  it  is  half  way  across  a  pilot  extension  would 
generally  be  used  and  .would  be  a  long  beam  lashed  firmly  to  the  girder 
so  as  to  engage  a  roller  on  the  further  side  before  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  girder  passed  the  first  abutment. 

A  remarkable  example  of  this  method  of  erection  ia  that  of  the- 
Souleuvre  Viaduct  in  France;  its  spans  of  riveted  lattice  girder  type, 
were  completely  assembled  about  1600  ft.  from  one  abutment,  con- 
nected together  as  continuous  spans,  and  rolled  out  on  fixed  rollers;, 
the  spans  weighed  nearly  100,000  lbs.  each  and  had  in  front  a  tmssed 
pilot  66  ft.  long  that  weighed  40,000  lbs.  The  bridge  was  protended 
by  the  revolution  of  the  fixed  rollers  at  each  pier.  These  rollers  were 
turned  by  ratchets  operated  by  long  levers,  one  on  each  side  of  the  span, 
connected  by  a  cross-bar  over  the  top  of  the  bridge.  Men  wolking^ 
back  and  forth  on  the  top  of  the  bridge  pushed  this  cross-bar  before 
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them  and  thns  turned  the  rollers,  font  coosiderable  difficulty  vas  ezperi- 
«aced  in  securing  uniformitj  of  action  between  different  gangs.  This 
«iample  is  notable  in  that  it  should  have  been  Buooeasfnl,  and  for  its 
striking  diflereQce  from  American  practice. 

Boof  truBses  up  to  about  100  ft.  span  are  generally  lifted  and  set  in 
place  as  one  complete  finished  truss,  whether  vith  rigid  or  flexible 
joints.  If  with  riveted  joints,  they  have  been  shipped  from  the  shops 
in  one,  two,  three  or  four  sections  each,  that  are  riveted  together  on 
the  ground  at  the  site;  or,  if  pin  connected,  they  are  assembled  there, 
■and  in  either  case  raised  and  set  by  a  gin-pole  or  derrick  that  moves 
backward  with  each  Bucceesire  truss. 

These  trusses  often  depend  largely  upon  the  roof  sheathing  boards 
for  lateral  bracing,  without  which  they  have  little  transverse  stiffness. 
They  are  also  likely  to  be  set  on  slender  isolated  columns,  and  require 
special  care  in  guying  until  permanently  braced  after  being  released 
from  the  derricks.  When  supported  on  columns  the  trusses  may  be 
assembled  between  them  exactly  parallel,  and  each  with  its  lower  chord 
nearly  in  the  vertical  plane  of  its  final  position,  but  if  supported  on 
masonry  walls  they  must  be  assembled  with  their  lower  chords  sufB- 
-ciently  obliqne  to  clear  and  be  adjusted  after  rising  above  the  tops  of 
the  walls.  They  may  also  be  assembled  on  the  same  platform  or  block- 
ing at  one  end  of  the  building  and  raised  there  without  moving  the 
derrick,  and  skidded  along  on  top  of  the  walls  to  their  respective  posi- 
tions; but  this  method  will  usually  be  more  difficult,  bedious  and  haz- 
ardous than  moving  the  derrick  to  raise  them  in  position.  This  method 
was  employed  at  one  of  the  mills  in  the  famous  Homestead  Plant,  and 
«ither  one  end  of  a  certain  truss  was  advanced  beyond  the  other,  or 
«lse  the  flexibility  was  so  great  that  it  was  palled  out  of  a  plane  and 
the  lower  chord  became  carved  horizontally  so  that  it  fell  off  and 
tumbled  to  the  ground. 

Two  gin-poles  are  often  used  together  to  raise  a  roof  truss,  each  grip- 
))ing  it  about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  its  length  from  the  centre,  and 
ot  course,  always  above  its  center  of  gravity.  The  speaker  once  used 
this  method  of  erecting  a  rolling  mill  roof  of  over  140  ft.  spans  whose 
very  light  trusses  had  slender  gas  pipe  struts  and  deck  beam  top  chords, 
and  were  about  limber  enough  to  be  be  considered  funicular  machines, 
but  were  handled  without  difficulty  by  the  renforcement  of  planks  judi- 
ciously lashed  on. 

A  gin-pole  is  simply  a  timber  mast  with  four  guys  and  a  sheave  at  the 
top  over  which  the  hoist  line  leads  to  a  crab  bolted  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  bottom.    In  use  it  should  always  be  inclined  a  little  from  the 
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Tertical  80  that  it  overbangs  its  burden  sDd  gtvee  a  positive  strain  ot> 
the  back  guya  and  on  them  only,  the  front  gnys  coming  into  Eerrice 
when  the  pole  ia  moved.  By  taking  up  or  slacking  the  gnys  the  tmsft 
may  be  very  qaickly  svnng  backwards,  forwards,  or  transversely  and 
odjnated  to  position,  and  for  heavy  work  a  tackle  is  advantageously  used 
to  operate  at  least  the  back  gnys. 

The  foot  of  a  gin-pole  is  generally  supported  by  and  shifted  upon  ». 
plank  or  timber  along  which  it  is  pinched  with  bars  or  pushed  upon 
rollers.  Gin  poles  are  ordinarily  from  40  to  60  ft.  long  and  up  to  1& 
inches  square  at  the  butt.  In  erecting  a  lofty  dome  recently  Horace  E. 
HortoQ,  of  the  Chicago  Bridge  Works,  used  a  trnssed  gin-pole  1^0  ft, 
long.  Gin-poles  are  often  rigged  with  }  inch  wire  gnys  and  1^  inch 
manilla  line  that  would,  according  to  the  load,  be  operated  directly  by 
the  crab  or  be  rove  over  a  fixed  and  loose  single  block  or  a  two-three- 
pair  of  blocks. 

An  A  derrick,  is  two  inclined  masts  braced  together  and  nnited  at. 
the  top;  needs  but  one  guy  and  is  very  often  preferable  to  a  gin-pole. 

A  gin-pole  must  always  be  carefollj  handled  and  may  be  easily  raised 
or  lowered  by  a  boom  or  an  A  derrick  that  is  likely  to  be  found  at  any 
large  buildisg,  provided  the  height  of  the  pole  is  not  more  than  twice- 
that  of  the  derrick,  which  can  then  pick  it  up  just  above  its  center  of 
gravity,  and  swing  it  into  its  vertical  positiou.  If  the  gin  pole  is  only 
a  little  too  long  for  this  it  can  still  be  handled,  as  hy  counterweighing- 
the  butt.  A  short  pole  can  be  raised  by  fastening  the  foot  and  block- 
ing the  other  up  beyond  the  center  of  gravity  until  the  angle  is  great 
enough  to  enable  it  to  be  revolved  by  a  rope  leading  to  the  ground,  hut 
much  the  easiest  and  best  way  is  to  provide  a  secure  resistance  for  the 
foot,  making  a  virtual  binge  there,  and  hoist  it  from  the  ground  by  a. 
line  led  over  the  top  of  a  shears,  which  need  only  be  any  convenient 
pair  of  timbers  lashed  together  at  the  top.  When  the  pole  rises  high 
enough  to  carry  the  rope  off  from  the  shears  they  will  be  no  longer 
needed,  and  if  the  hoisting  crab  has  been  properly  set  it  will  continu- 
ously pull  the  pole  up  to  its  vertical  position.  The  foot  of  the  pole 
must  be  carefully  watched,  and  reliable  men  stationed  at  the  guya 
which  always,  whether  moving  or  raising  the  pole,  should  bo  kept  free 
from  slack. 

When  the  span  is  very  great,  or  when  the  ground  underneath  must 
be  preserved  free  from  obstruction,  the  roof  trusses  are  either  assembled 
and  erected  from  a  strident  traveller,  or  a  tower,  or  upon  a  moveable 
platform  whose  surface  conforms  to  its  lower  chord  or  intrados,  is  as- 
long  as  the  span  and  usually  is  a  little  wider  than  the  distance  from  ont 
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to  oat  of  the  two  most  distant  adjacent  trusses,  so  that  each  pair  may 
be  mmnltaneonsl;  erected  in  position,  braced  together,  and  left  in  sta- 
bility while  it  moTes  forward  two  panels  lengths  to  the  next  pair. 

Lofty  Tiadacts  have  been  erected  with  the  utmost  simplicity  by  booms- 
carried  on  the  stroctnre  itself  as  its  towers  were  bnilt  up  section  by- 
section  from  the  groand. 

The  f&mons  Einzna  viadDCt,  over  300  feet  high,  was  erected  in  this. 
manner  seTeral  years  ago,  bnt  the  method  is  evidently  best  adapted  to 
locations  where  the  iron  work  is  most  readily  delivered  in  the  bottom 
of  the  chasm,  which  is  not  usually  the  case,  and  probably  would  not 
now  be  used  except  for  very  short  stmctures  or  where  the  spans  between> 
towers  were  extremely  long,  the  material  being  chiefly  handled  from 
overhead  in  the  present  practice. 

By  far  the  most  nsnal  and  generally  economical  way  of  erecting  via-- 
dncts,  including  the  Metropolitan  Elevated  Railroad  Stmctures,  is  by 
means  of  an  overhanging  derrick  that  moves  od  top  of  the  completed 
portion  and  reaches  far  enongh  beyond  it  to  set  all  members  in  the  next 
one  or  two  panels  in  advance  of  its  own  support,  setting  and  maintain- 
ing each  piece  nntil  it  is  braced  and  self-supporting;  the  connections 
usually  heing  quickly  and  temporarily  bolted  up  to  enable  the  derrick  t&- 
move  forward  onto  the  new  panel  and  commence  erecting  the  next  one- 
before  the  main  joints  are  drifted  and  riveted  and  secondary  connec- 
tions completed.  These  derricks  are  called  "  Erecting  Travellers,"  and 
comprise  essentially  a  base  moving  on  the  finished  work,  and  carrying 
the  hoisting  engine,  coal,  &c.,  that  partly  counterbalance  the  overhang 
and  its  burden.  A  reach  of  60  feet  nsnally  suffices  for  elevated  rail~ 
roods  whose  travellers  may  consist  simply  of  long,  single  beams, 
mounted  on  central  wheels  and  set  with  the  front  end  slightly  elevated 
and  the  rear  or  trailing  end  lashed  or  otherwise  secured  to  the  longitu- 
dinal girders  as  was  done  on  some  of  the  earlier  Brooklyn  work.  Gen- 
erally, however,  a  braced  platform  of  the  full  width  of  the  strncture, 
carries  a  vertical  head  frame  in  which  are  set  masts  of  two  or  three 
boom  derricks,  whose  booms  are  nsually  trussed  and  swing  nearly  around 
a  semi-circle  bo  as  to  be  able  to  pick  up  the  iron  from  the  side  of  the 
street  and  swing  it  into  position.  Often  these  booms  are  arranged  so- 
that  the  two  side  ones  can  set  and  hold  the  colamns  of  the  next  panel 
while  the  longer  centre  boom  pnta  the  transverse  girder  in  position  upon 
them  and  after  it  is  connected  to  them  maintains  the  whole  bent  until. 
the  released  side  booms  set  the  longitudinal  girders  and  make  the  whole- 
panel  stable. 

Railroad  vjadncts  are  generally  considered  to  be  most  economically 
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proportioned  when  the  towers  are  30  ft.  wide  and  60  ft.  apart,  and 
many  have  heeu  baitt  approximately  to  theee  dimenaioiiB,  thns  reqnirinf; 
«n  overhang  to  snpport  a  transTGrBe  beam  or  pair  of  column  Beotions  at 
a  distance  of  SO  ft,  a  short  longitudinal  girder  at  75  ft.  and  a  long  one 
at  80  ft.  These  travellers  always  consist  of  two  parallel  tmBses,  nsnally 
■combination,  always  firmly  braced  together  horizontally  and  anchored 
to  the  Btrnctnre  when  in  service.  Sometimes  the  overhangs  are  single 
heavy  beams  with  iron  gnys  from  the  end  and  intermediate  points  to  the 
top  of  a  mast  placed  over  the  end  of  the  supported  part,  and  guyed  back 
to  the  rear  of  the  platform.  Bat  they  are  more  often  sqaare  Howe  or 
Pratt  trueses  not  unlike  bridge  spans,  overhanging  about  half  their 
length,  and  having  crose-beame  and  eye  bolts  in  the  lower  chords  from 
which  to  suspend  the  tackles  required  to  lift  and  support  the  pieces  in 
the  different  positions  of  the  towers  and  spans. 

Viaduct  travellers  are  designed  according  to  special  conditions  so  as 
to  receive  the  members  for  erection  directly  underneath  the  overhang, 
or  from  care  that  run  on  its  own  track  level  and  come  from  behind  up 
to  or  nndemeath  the  main  platform  and  deliver  to  trolleys  that  carry 
the  hoisting  tackle  out  on  the  overhang,  or  to  booms  that  swing  it 
around,  or  to  falls  that  slack  it  off  to  position.  In  building  the  St.  Paul 
High  Bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River,  Horace  E.  Horton  erected 
the  long  and  lofty  viaduct  by  a  huge  travelling  tower  that  was  150  ft. 
high  by  68  ft.  square,  and  straddled  the  135  ft.  high  trestle  bents,  with 
a  clear  spring  of  more  than  136  ft.  high.  It  was  built  chiefly  of  6x 
10 '  and  smaller  sizes  of  timber  with  iron  main  tension  diagonals;  ran 
on  eight  double-flanged  wheels,  and  was  probably  the  largest  and  tallest 
traveller  ever  constructed. 

As  crane  bracing  and  horizontal  trusses  most  be  permanently  sup* 
ported  bj  colnmns,  walls  or  vertical  tmsses,  the  supports  greatly  facili- 
tate their  convenient  erection,  which  is  almost  invariably  accomplished 
by  simple  tackle  directly  supported  and  operated  by  stationary  crabs  or 
engines. 

The  only  primary  structures  remaining  to  be  considered  are  Long 
Span  Bridges,  t.  e,,  say  above  150  ft.  long.  They  may  have  either  pin 
or  riveted  connections,  or  be  suspension  bridges  or  arches.  Most  of 
them  in  this  country  are  the  former,  although  there  is  a  growing  ten- 
dency to  design  arches  for  locations  where  the  geological  formation 
affords  good  seats  and  in  receiving  the  thrust  saves  the  metal  required 
for  a  tension  chord. 

Cantilevers  and  Suspension  bridges  are  the  only  types  that  ai:e  self- 
supporting  during  erection.    The  former  may  include  drawbridges  when 
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they  are  erected  eymmetrically  with  the  paDelB  simaltaneomly  added 
«aofa  side  of  the  centre  ao  aa  to  balance  each  other  apoa  the  pivot  pier, 
bat  they  are  generally  erected  npon  the  fender  piling  in  the  axis  of 
■tiie  river  each  side  of  the  pier. 

In  cantilevers  the  anchor  arm  is  6r8t  bnilt  on  false  work  and  connt- 
^Tweigbted  so  as  to  enable  the  channol  arm  to  be  built  as  an  overhang, 
its  membere  being  self-snetaiaing  as  soon  as  each  panel  is  connected. 

American  cantilevers  are  almost  invariably  connected  by  a  snapended 
'Centre  spaa  of  from  -^  to  ^  of  the  total  opening,  and  this  is  nsually 
-erected  as  an  eitenaion  of  the  cantilever  arms  from  each  side,  specif 
temporary  or  pernuinent  stock  being  provided  in  the  tmss  members  if 
necessary  to  meet  the  erection  strains,  which  are  nsnally  allowed  a 
high  nnit  valoe. 

Wire  Saspension  Bridges  are  commonly  erected  from  their  own 
cables,  which,  when  twisted  rope  is  used,  are  drawn  across  the  river  in 
dtrands  and  then  lifted  to  the  tops  of  the  towers. 

The  large  cables  are  merely  bundles  of  parallel  straight  wires  that 
-are  carried  across  singly  by  special  machines,  looped  over  the  end  pins, 
and  spliced  at  the  end  of  each  coil  so  as  to  form  one  practically  contin- 
aoos  filament,  the  different  individnal  catenaries  of  which  most  be 
«arefally  adjusted  and  secured  to  uniform  tension  and  then  compacted 
and  encased.  After  the  cables  are  completed  the  members  of  the  Soor 
And  stiflening  trusses  and  working  derricks  and  platforms  are  supported 
jeadily  from  them. 

Arches  are  generally  assembled  on  false  work,  but  may  be  sustained 
"Without  it  by  commencing  at  the  skew  backs  and  supporting  each  sec- 
tion by  overhead  guys,  as  was  notably  done  in  Ead's  St.  Louis  Bridge. 
Such  a  method,  or  that  of  temporary  reinforcements  to  enable  an  ordi- 
nary  truss  to  be  erected  cantilever-wise,  may  be  termed  artificial  self- 
Aopport, 

Tubular  Bridges  are  happily  obsolete  in  this  country,  the  only  im- 
portant one  in  America  being  the  Victoria  Bridge  across  the  St.  Law- 
reoce  at  Montreal.  It  has  many  long  spans,*  over  deep  and  rapid 
water,  the  bottom  is  too  rocky  for  pile  driving,  and  I  cannot  cite  posi- 
tive statements  bat  have  been  informed  that  the  saperstmcture  was 
bnilt  in  situ  in  the  winter,  npon  false  work  erected  on  the  ice  which 
forme  and  packs  and  freezes  there  to  remarkable  thicknesses  so  that 
higher  up  on  the  river  it  is  not  uncommon  to  run  ordinary  locomotives 

"As  neaiiy  u  I  can  recollect  about  17  ipuia  of  about  30O  feet  each,  and  one  or 
two  of  800  feet. 

7 
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across  on  it  Stevenson's  other  great  tabular  bridges  at  Conway  and 
the  Straits  of  Menai,  England,  vere  built  at  the  water's  edge,  floated 
complete  to  the  unfinished  pier,  and  raised  many  feet  to  finid  position 
by  bydranlio  jacks,  their  masonry  seats  being  continually  built  up  cloe* 
under  them  as  tbey  rose. 

With  the  above  exceptions,  long  span  arches  and  brasses  are  supported 
on  false  work  substructures  until  self  sustaining. 

Fixed  False  Work. 

This  may  consist  of  a  simple  temporary  suspension  bridge  with  a  mor& 
or  less  stiffened  floor  for  comparatively  light  work  or  where  the  height 
or  cost  of  false  work  would  be  prohibitory,  or  where  it  could  not  be  safely 
maintained.  Excellent  examples  are  afforded  by  the  South  AmeiicaD 
work  of  L.  L.  Buck  who  erected  some  of  the  first  railroad  bridges  in  the 
Andes  mountains,  with  the  simplest  equipment  and  unskilled  labor;  the- 
structures  spanned  deep  chasms  traversed  by  mountain  torrents  that 
were  liable  to  sudden  floods  that  would  destroy  trestle  false  work  and 
the  trusses  could  not  be  erected  cantilever-wise.  A  suspension  bridge- 
was  therefore  made  across  the  river,  and  on  its  floor  the  trusses  wer& 
erected  by  a  light  special  derrick  that  commenced  at  the  center  and 
erected  to  one  end  by  balanced  overhangs  that  were  lowered  to  allow  it. 
to  return  inside  the  erected  structure  to  the  center  and  thence  erect  th& 
remainder  of  the  trues. 

In  an  adjacent  viaduct  oroseing,  a  cable  was  stretched  from  side  to- 
side,  and  upon  it  a  trolley  hoist  travelled  by  gravity,  receiving  the  iron 
members  on  top  of  the  bank  and  lowering  them  as  it  carried  them  out 
to  position  so  that  the  resultant  motion  carried  them  in  a  nearly  straight, 
line  to  their  required  locations  in  the  towers. 

Beverse  conditions  existed  at  the  Elkbom  viaduct  erected  recently  by 
Coflrode  &  Evans,  Philadelphia,  The  timbers  for  a  600  ft.  permanent 
viaduct  140  ft.  high  were  delivered,  framed  and  connected  up  in  sections 
of  trestle  bents,  at  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  chasm  where  a  sta- 
tionary hoisting  engine  raised  them,  traversed  them  along  the  line  of 
the  structure  and  set  them  in  position  by  means  of  a  trolley  travelling- 
on  a  suspension  cable  and  operated  by  hoist  and  traverse  lines  leading 
from  it  to  snatch  blocks,  at  the  foot  of  the  opposite  towers. 

Trussed  span  false  work  has  been  used  chiefiy  where  there  was  great 
danger  from  floods,  drift  or  scour,  or  where  it  was  imperative  to  offer  the- 
least  obstruction  to  navigation. 

Howe  truss  or  oombination  trusses  have  generally  been  used;  and  can 
be  quickly  erected  on  trestles  to  seat  on  the  bridge  piers  and  become  self 
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suBtaming,  and  permit  the  remoTal  of  the  treBtlea  and  allow  plenty  of 
time  for  the  removal  of  old  and  aeeembling  of  new  Btrnctnres. 

The  long  apana  of  one  of  the  first  Mieeonri  River  Bridges  were  erected 
on  one  temporary  Howe  tmss  deck  span  that  was  assembled  on  trestle 
work  of  the  required  height,  then  transferred  to  two  wooden  towers 
bnilt  on  the  decks  of  pontoons  which  were  floated  with  their  burden  to 
position  between  the  piers;  water  was  then  admitted  to  the  pontoons  and 
they  sank  snfficiently  to  deposit  the  span  on  the  piers  and  clear  it  and 
be  removed,  leaving  a  platform  safe  from  floods,  for  the  asaembling  and 
connecting  at  leisnre  of  the  permanent  span.  After  it  was  swung  the 
pontoons  and  towers  were  brought  back  andcrneath,  pumped  ont  till 
their  bonyancy  lifted  the  Howe  span  which  was  then  transferred  to  the 
next  opening  and  seated  as  before,  for  the  erection  of  another  span  and 
BO  on. 

This  erection  was  notable  for  the  length  of  the  wooden  span,  the 
height  of  the  towers,  the  swiftness  of  the  current  and  the  snccess  and 
economy  of  the  operation. 

Several  years  after  this  erection  was  that  of  the  bridge  of  the  Canada 
Atlantic  R.  R.  across  the  St,  Lawrence  River  at  the  head  of  the  Cotean 
rapids,  with  a  356  ft,  swing  span  and  one  139  ft.  two  175  ft.  fonr  323 
fL  and  ten  217  ft,  fixe  spans,  The  water  was  from  20  to  30  feet  deep, 
with  a  current  of  5  to  7  miles  an  hour,  making  it  imposGibte  to  erect 
false  work  on  the  rocky  bottom,  and  very  difficult  to  baild  the  masonry 
piers  which  were  constructed  in  bottomless  wooden  caiasons  that  were 
floated  into  position,  loaded  and  sunk  with  inside  canvass  bottom  flaps 
on  which  the  concrete  was  laid. 

Three  miles  above  the  site  in  a  sheltered  bay,  false  work  was  built 
parallel  to  the  shore  and  at  its  ends  transverse  tracks  were  built  ont  to 
deeper  water.  Between  these  tracks  and  parallel  to  the  false  work  were 
moored  a  pair  of  timber  pontoons  each  90  x  36  z  6  ft.  deep,  and  braced 
together  70  ft  apart.  On  the  deck  of  each  pontoon  a  trestle  a  little 
higher  than  the  bridge  piers  was  built.  The  permanent  spans  were  as- 
sembled and  connected  complete  on  the  false  work;  skidded  down  the 
tranverse  tracks  above  the  towers  which  rose  and  lifted  them  free  when 
the  water  was  pumped  out  of  the  pontoons,  and  supporting  them  at  two 
panels  distance  from  each  end  were  Blacked  off  down  the  river  and  sunk 
between  piers  enough  to  deposit  the  span  on  its  seats  after  which  they 
returned  for  another  span  and  so  on. 

In  theerectionof  the  Harvard  Bridge  at  Boston,  the  long  plate  girder 
spans  were  bnilt  on  shore,  lifted  by  a  traveller  that  overreached  their 
ends  and  at  high  tide  carried  out  by  it  deposited  on  a  special  pontoon. 
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that  was  towed  to  poeition  and  with  the  falling  tide  deposited  the  gir- 
ders on  their  pier  aeata. 

The  Branot's  Island  Bridge  near  Pittsbarg,  and  the  Hawkesbnr; 
Bridge  in  Aastralia  erected  by  American  engineers,  are  notable  illoBtra- 
tions  of  moving  very  large  spans  at  a  great  height  npon  pontoons. 

TBB8TLB8. — These  are  essentially  sets  of  columns  in  vertical  planes 
transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  etmctitre,  they  are  in  rows  or  bents  of  foar 
or  more  with  transverse  and  longitadinal  bracing,  the  latter  either  con- 
tinnouB  or  connecting  alternate  pairs  bo  as  to  form  towers.  When  the 
height  is  considerable  the  trestles  are  bnilt  in  stories  so  as  to  give  con- 
venient sectionB.  The  simplest  framed  trestling  has  bents  each  com- 
posed of  two  plamb  posts  and  two  batter  poets,  a  cap,  a  sill  and  two 
diagonal  braces,  and  the  bents  are  braced  longitudinally  by  a  horizontal 
ledger  piece  at  the  top  and  a  diagonal  from  the  top  of  one  to  the  foot 
of  the  next,  on  each  side.  Unsnally  the  caps  are  connected  by  two  or 
more  lines  of  BtringerB  which  should  rest  directly  above  the  adjacent 
tops  of  tho  plamb  and  batter  posts,  the  latter  having  a  mn  of  1  in  13 
to  1  in  4  horizontal  to  vertical  according  to  circnmetances.  The  di- 
mensioiiB  of  the  timber  should  bo  proportioned  to  the  load  carefully  in 
high  or  ezpoBcd  stmctureB  or  for  very  heavy  bnrdeos,  but  must  never 
be  made  very  light,  for  the  connections  never  develop  all  the  efficiency 
of  the  sections,  and  weight  and  stiffness  are  generdly  more  important 
than  direct  theoretical  strength,  so  that  careful  judgment  and  experi- 
ence are  much  more  reliable  and  necessary  than  elaborate  calcnlation  of 
.  strains. 

For  ordinary  simple  trestles  10  x  10  and  13  x  13  posts  and  caps,  3  z  10 
or  3  X 13  braces  and  8  x  16  stringers  are  much  used,  and  for  lofty  and 
elaborate  structures  the  variation  is  more  in  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  pieces  than  in  their  sections,  though  some  6x6  and  8  x  8  are 
used  for  secondary  braoes  and  larger  ones  for  important  members  if  ob- 
tainable. But  the  few  sizes  mentioned  with  3  inch  platform  plank  and 
plenty  of  }  and  i  bolts,  large  washers,  wood  screws  and  steel  spikes  com- 
prise moat  of  the  bill  of  materials  except  occasionally  screw  ended  iron 
tension  rodB  with  cast  angle  blocks.  Uortise  and  tenon  joints  are 
seldom  nsed;  sometimes  a  batter  post  is  toed  in,  bat  most  joints  arc 
batted  and  covered  with  a  splice  or  "  batten  "  piece  each  side;  usually 
a  2  or  3  inch  plank  as  wide  as  the  timber,  and  from  4  to  6  ft.  long, 
secured  with  fonr  or  more  bolts. 

Sometimes  double  caps  are  used,  one  piece  on  each  side  of  the  posts, 
but  nsaally  single  pieces  of  the  same  thickness  aa  the  posts  are  pnt  in 
their  vertical  plane,  and  between  the  tops  of  the  lower  and  the  bottoms 
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of  th«  apper  aeotione,  and  oU  are  boand  together  by  batten  pieces 
across  the  caps. 

Trestle  bents  may  be  from  five  to  twenty  feet  apart  and  of  any  height 
from  4  to  150  feet.  Smaller  heights  are  blocked  np  solid  and  greater 
ones  are.nsnally  avoided  or  otherwise  provided  for.  Stories  do  not 
ordinarily  exceed  20  ft.  in  heighL  Ledger  pieces  and  diagonals  are 
sometimes  spiked  on,  especially  to  promote  rapidity  of  erection,  bnt 
the  latter  at  least  shonld  genenQly  be  bolted  eTentnally. 

When  framed  trestles  are  to  be  set  with  sills  on  a  river  bottom,  care- 
ful sonndings  most  first  be  taken,  preferably  with  a  pole,  and  a  profile 
made  to  determine  the  heights  of  the  posts.  The  bents  are  laid  ont 
with  uniform  tops  and  bottom  widths  varying  to  sait  the  different 
heights  and  bottoms.  They  are  bolted  together  on  shore,  floated  to 
position,  swcng  np  and  set  vertically  from  a  derrick  or  pile  driver 
boom  or  from  the  cap  of  the  last  bent  if  it  is  high  enough,  and  stayed 
by  ledgers,  braces  or  stringers. 

If  the  water  is  deep  the  lower  end  of  the  longitudinal  diagonal  brace 
is  bolted  to  the  foot  of  the  batten  post  before  the  bent  is  set,  so  as  to 
easily  bring  it  eventually  at  the  desired  position  under  water. 

Sometimes  the  bottom  is  explored  ahead,  or  the  bents  raised  from  a 
"balance  beam,"  which  is  simply  a  long  heavy  timber  projecting  half 
its  length  beyond  the  last  trestle  set,  upon  whose  cap  its  middle  is  snp- 
ported  while  its  rear  end  is  under  the  cap  of  the  preceding  bent. 

Ordinarily  the  "  mad  sill "  is  a  sufficient  footing  when  framed  trestles 
are  admissible,  but  sometimes  special  provisions  are  requisite  on  account 
of  severe  burdens  or  very  soft  bottom.  In  trcstling  over  a  very  soft 
mud  John  Devia  secured  very  cheap  and  efficient  footings  by  spiking  old 
railroad  ties  transversely  to  the  bottom  of  the  sills  of  his  trestles,  and 
thus  constrncting  what  was  substantially  a  grillage  under  each  bent. 

Pile  Tebstlbs. — Wherever  piles  can  penetrate  they  form  the  best 
foandations  for  false  work.  They  are  driven  to  a  moderate  refusal  and 
loaded  much  more  heavily  than  in  permanent  structures.  They  are 
nsed  in  single  lengths  up  to  about  60  ft.  beyond  which  they  must  usu- 
ally be  spliced,  the  joint  being  generally  a  square  butt  with  compara- 
tively narrow  batten  splice  pieces  bolted  or  spiked  on  all  around  it.  At 
the  Potighkeepsie  Bridge  piles  were  thus  driven  120  feet  through  the 
the  mud  and  water. 

Piles  are  driven  either  by  a  floating  driver  or  by  one  running  along 
on  top  of  the  completed  bents.  The  batten  poets  are  driven  by  inclin- 
ing the  ram  guides  to  correspond  to  the  required  inclination. 

If  the  top  of  the  trestle  is  within  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  the  surface 
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of  the  water  the  piles  are  usually  sawed  oS  aad  capped  jast  below  that 
height,  but  if  the  elevation  is  much  greater  they  are  nsnally  capped 
near  the  water  level,  and  one  or  more  stories  of  framed  trestle  built 
upon  them. 

Sometimes,  to  prevent  brooming,  piles  are  driven  with  a  temporary 
iron  ring  or  ferrule  on  top;  sometimes  they  have  iron  points  or  cast 
fihoes  at  the  bottom. 

G-reat  judgment  is  required  in  driving  piles  which  should  be  con- 
trolled far  more  by  skilled  experience  than  by  theoretical  considerations; 
sometimes,  when  the  penetration  is  excessive,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
rest  a  few  liours  they  will  resist  heavier  blows  of  the  ram  than  previ- 
oualy  drove  them,  and  be  amply  safe  for  severe  static  loads.  At  other 
times  the  pile  will  refuse  to  penetrate  and  will  bound  out  at  every  blow, 
but  will  sink  steadily  if  loaded  with  a  dead  weight  and  tapped  or  twisted. 

Some  remarkable  and  apparently  extravagant  pile  work  was  done  at 
the  Gour-Noir  R.  R.  viaduct  over  the  La  V6z6re  River,  France,  where 
the  213  ft.  main  stone  arch  span  36  ft.  wide  between  parapets  and  5' 
1'  thick  at  the  crown,  was  built  on  centering  carried  by  seven  coutinn- 
ons  wooden  trusses  14'  6'  deep  that  each  rested  on  sand  boxes  on  the 
tops  of  oak  piles  12  inches  or  more  in  diameter;  their  bottom  ends  cut 
square  and  shod  with  plate  iron.  The  river  is  subject  to  floods  and  has 
a  granite  bed  into  which  holes  3  feet  deep  were  drilled  and  the  piles 
wedged  and  cemented  in  them.  Quartz  veins  were  encountered  in 
which  only  one  tenth  of  an  inch  per  hour  could  be  drilled  until  coSer 
dams  were  built.     The  cost  of  setting  136  piles  was  about  t6,8O0. 

Timber  dimensions  for  Eastern  trestling  s^dom  exceed  12  and  16  -or 
at  the  utmost  30  inches,  but  a  recent  letter  from  a  bridge  man  on  the 
Pacific  coast  says  his  regular  bills  call  for  sizes  like  11'  x  SO*  x  43',  20' 
X  30'  X  48'  and  7'  x  18'  x  64',  while  he  saw  some  logs  being  sawed  into 
timber  48'  1 48'  x  50'  and  20'  x  20'  1 100'. 

Sometimes,  to  aflord  passageway  for  navigation,  a  few  bents  will  be 
omitted  at  the  bottom  of  a  line  of  false  work,  and  the  opening  will  be 
bridged  by  a  high  temporary  span  to  carry  the  continuous  top  bents. 
Such  an  opening  may  be  as  mueh  as  75  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom  and  nar- 
rowed at  the  top  by  inclined  posts  so  as  to  permit  a  sort  of  queen  poet 
span  of  comparatively  short  pieces  or  the  use  of  stringers  borrowed 
from  the  permanent  structure  to  close  the  opening  at  the  top. 

In  the  early  days  of  iron  bridge  building,  it  was  frequently  customary 
to  build  "two  story  false  work,"  i.  e.  to  provide  two  complete  platforms 
the  whole  length  of  the  bridge,  to  support  top  and  bottom  chords 
throughout,  but  now  it  is  almost  oniversal  to  support  only  the  bottom 
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«hord  directly,  and  to  make  the  rest  of  the  tniBS  eelf  supporting  when 
asBembled  apon  it,  stability  beiog  of  oonrBe  oasiired  aa  Boon  as  aay  two 
opposite  panels  of  the  two  trusses  are  assembled  and  connected  trans- 
Tflrsely  to  each  other. 

Wooden  derricks  or  towers  nsually  traverse  the  false  work  to  lift  and 
place  Tarions  members  or  are  fitted  to  follow  out  at  the  extremity  of  a 
cantilever  arm  and  overhang  it  so  as  to  assemble  and  connect  the  sac- 
eessive  panels  apon  which  it  continually  advances.  These  stmctnres 
«re  called  travellers  and  properly  belong  to  the 

Working  Plamt, 
and  form  the  most  important  item  of  erection  equipment.  A  traveller 
in  its  simplest  form  consists  of  one  transverse  bent  double  guyed  or  two 
bents  braced  together  longitudinally  to  form  a  tower,  each  bent  consist- 
ing of  a  post  each  side  and  a  cap  and  knee  braces  at  the  top,  commonly 
however,  there  ore  three  or  four  bents  on  large  work,  leaving  at  each 
side  a  vertical  post  and  a  batter  post  bnwed  together,  the  latter  Saring 
out  at  the  top  and  their  feet  united  on  a  heavy  double  longitudinal 
stringer,  underneath  which  are  three  or  more  double  flanged  wheels  that 
run  on  special  tracks  laid  on  the  ends  of  the  trestle  caps,  the  caps  of  the 
traveller  bents  are  developed  into  Howe  or  Warren  girder  trusses,  and 
usually  carry  longitudinal  straining  beamsf  rom  which  the  hoisting  tackle 
is  hung.  The  bents  are  braced  together  with  iron  or  wooden  diagonals, 
and  the  stmctnre  carries  working  platforms  and  hoisting  engine  and 
perhaps  other  machinery,  besides  sometimes  tracks  for  material  cars. 
Generally  the  traveller  goes  astride  the  completed  structnre  and  clears 
«very  portion  of  it,  and  is  so  required  to  have  a  large  free  opening  from 
end  to  end  with  no  transverse  connection  between  the  bottoms  of  the 
posts;  but  it  sometimes  is  designed  to  go  inside  the  trusses,  or  backwards 
in  advance  of  them  from  a  starting  point,  or  upon  the  top  chords,  in 
which  cases  it  may  have  bottom  and  interior  cross  and  diagonal  bracing. 
Traveller  Bents,  as  at  Foughkeepsie,  Wheeling,  Memphis  &c.,  have 
been  made  more  than  100  ft.  high,  assembled  and  connected  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane  and  the  first  one  erected  by  simply  lashing  down  the  heel 
and  revolving  it  into  a  vertical  plane  by  two  or  three  carefully  adjusted 
lines  on  each  side,  attached  at  difFerent  points,  and  leading  over  shear 
poles  to  the  hoisting  engine.  Of  course  the  lofty  timber  frame  was 
securely  held  by  guys  front  and  back  that  were  kept  constantly  taut. 
After  the  first  bent  is  erected  the  second  one  is  easily  hoisted  from  it, 
both  are  braced  togethn  and  the  structure  immediately  becomes  stable 
and  rigid. 
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Ill  erecting  an  ordinftr;  8impl«  troaa  span  the  members  of  the  fioor 
system  and  lover  chords  are  distributed  or  the  false  work  in  position 
before  the  traveller  lifts  and  assemblea  the  other  members,  oommencing- 
eitber  at  one  end  and  going  straight  across  or  beginning  at  the  centre  and 
workingto  one  end  and  then  returning  and  vorking  oat  to  the  other  end. 

Ttie  tmsaea  are  oarefally  placed  in  alignment  and  Tertical  plane,  bnt 
are  blocked  np  at  the  joints,  where  they  rest  on  wedges,  to  a  much 
greater  camber  oorre  than  exists  in  the  completed  structnre,  so  as  to- 
allow  the  adjustments  for  the  final  connections  being  made  by  drlTing 
ont  the  wedges. 

In  suspended  spans  between  cantilevers,  the  end  piers  rest  in  expan- 
sion slots  in  the  cantilever  arms,  thns  permitting  longitudinal  motion 
that  woaid  allow  the  portions  of  the  centre  trusses  to  hang  down  and 
make  the  final  connection  impossible  unless  special  provision  is  made- 
for  adjusting  their  length  and  controlling  their  position  and  inclination. 
This  usually  consists  of,  at  each  of  the  eight  slots,  a  fixed  and  movable 
roller  separated  by  a  wedge  which  is  commanded  by  a  powerful  screw  so 
that  by  entering  or  withdrawing  one  or  both  of  its  wedges  the  extremi^ 
of  any  truss  segment  may  be  raised,  lowered,  protruded  or  withdrawn. 

Usually  they  are  set  in  the  beginning  so  as  to  allow  for  the  deflection 
of  dead  load  and  traveller,  and  still  be  inclined  above  the  required  cam- 
bered position  BO  that  the  adjostment  requires  only  the  slacking  off  of 
the  wedges. 

Before  this  device  was  well  known  the  speaker  was  required  to  provide 
erection  adjustment  for  the  second  large  cantilever  bridge  ever  built  in 
this  country,  at  St.  Johns,  N',  B.,  and  designed  simple  stirrup  irons  or 
U  bolts  that  engaged  the  movable  top  chord  pins  and  had  screw  ends 
passing  through  fixed  bearing  plates  against  which  their  nuts  rested. 
This  afibrded  a  tension  adjustment  for  drawing  or  letting  out  the  top 
chord,  while  large  bolts  screwed  through  solid  boxes  in  the  ends  of  the 
lower  chords  any  having  rounded  ends  bearing  in  hemispherical  cups  in 
a  casting  bolted  to  the  end  of  the  cantilever  formed  a  compression  ad- 
justment and  could  be  easily  set  up  or  slacked  off  eo  as  to  lengthen  or 
shorten  the  lower  chord.  This  method  proved  simple,  economical  and 
satisfactory. 

On  the  great  cantilever  of  the  famous  Memphis  Bridge,  erection  ad- 
justments were  provided  for  onlt/  one  end  of  the  suspended  centre  span, 
and  they  proved  entirely  insufficient  to  enable  the  final  conneotions  to 
be  made,  the  opening  between  the  ends  of  the  lower  chord  sections  be- 
ing about  i  inches  too  short  to  admit  the  piece  of  required  length;  the 
incomplete  erection  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  stop  and  the  situation  waa 
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critical,  but  the  danger  was  averted  and  the  problem  ably  solved  by 
William  Baird,  contractor  for  erection  who  inserted  an  in^nions  and 
powerfnl  toggle  joint  at  the  centre  of  the  span  by  which  he  shortened 
the  lower  chord  thns  increasing  the  camber  enough  to  release  the  pack- 
ing that  fixed  the  pins  in  the  nnadjiiBtable  slots.  The  packing  was  re- 
moved  and  the  toggle  released,  reducing  the  camber  nntil  the  lower 
chord  opening  admitted  the  middle  section  and  the  final  connection  was 
made,  thns  accomplishing  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of 
o-eetion  work. 

WossiNO  Plant  comprises  travellers,  derricks,  hoisting  engines, 
tackle,  pile  drivers,  pnmps,  locomotiveB,  cars,  differential  hoists,  hy- 
drsnlio  and  screw  jacks,  dynamometers,  steam,  pneumatic,  bydraulic 
and  electric  appliances  and  hand  tools.  Stationary  derricks  are  mnch 
nsed  for  nnloading  and  handling  material  and  for  hoisting  secondary 
members.  They  are  ordinarily  of  the  familiar  mast  and  boom  pattern, 
with  hoUow  vertical  mast  pivot  throngh  which  the  fall  lines  lead  to  tho 
hoisting  drums,  and  are  generally  rigged  with  manilla  ninning  gear 
and  wire  rope  standing  gays.  Sometimes  they  are  stifE-leggcd,  and 
sometimes  have  also  bases  of  timber  sills  enabling  them  to  be  easily 
moved.  Balanced  derricks  are  sometimes  used;  At  the  Washington 
Bridge  across  the  Harlem  River  all  the  material  for  one  of  the  610  ft. 
arches  was  lifted  to  a  distributing  platform  by  a  balanced  derrick  that, 
had  twin  overhangs,  a  bearing  on  top  and  a  friction  collar  and  rollers 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trussed  arms.  Small  four-wheeled  trucks  or 
"  lanries  "  are  usually  used  for  distributing  the  iron  work  on  the  span 
and  brining  it  from  the  yards,  but  these  often  are  provided  with  spe- 
cial lifting  devices  for  expediting  loading  and  unloading,  especially  if 
there  is  no  yard  derrick.  A  car  having  two  braced  vertical  posts  in  the 
middle,  capped  by  an  overhanging  beam  with  a  tackle  suspended  from 
each  end  is  very  convenient  for  picking  up  a  pair  of  stringers  and  bring- 
ing them  and  unloading,  one  on  each  side  of  the  track,  nearly  in  the 
required  position.  A  very  effective  arrangement  was  devised  by  a  yonng 
erector,  that  simply  consisted  of  a  long  trussed  beam  with  its  forward 
end  somewhat  elevated  and  carrying  a  tackle  that  was  mounted  close  to 
the  front  end  on  a  small  car;  it  could  be  run  out  in  the  yard  and  the 
fall  belayed  and  the  lever  tipped  down  to  hook  on  to  a  heavy  piece;, 
then  several  men,  mounting  the  long  arm  of  the  lever,  would  raise  the 
load  and  push  the  car  to  any  required  place,  when  its  burden  would  be 
lowered  by  slacking  off  the  fall  line.  This  device  was  especially  con- 
venient for  handling  floor  beams. 

The  many  varieties  of  hoisting  apparatus  in  use  are  generally  some- 
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form  of  maltiple  spooled  engine,  with  capatain  heade'and  drnmB;  aome 
of  them  have  eight  apoole,  each  driven  by  independent  gearing  and 
commanded  by  clntchcB  and  brakes,  so  that  any  one  may  haul  up  or 
alack  off  independently,  the  rope  only  taking  two  or  three  tnma  aronnd 
the  spool  and  then  being  tailed  off  so  as  to  maintain  the  same  efficiency 
always.  These  engines  nsnally  have  a  locomotive  gearing  to  enable 
them  to  propel  themselves  on  standard  gange  track.  An  ingenious 
method  has  been  employed  to  hoist  them  to  the  top  of  high  false  work. 
At  the  Poughkeepsie  bridge  a  six-spool  engine  vaa  delivered  by  a  boat 
underneath  the  traveller,  from  whose  top  beams,  250  ft  above,  four  set« 
of  tackle  were  hnng  and  their  lower  blocks  were  hooked  on  to  the  engine 
bed,  one  at  each  comer;  the  fall  line  of  each  was  wrapped  around  a  cap- 
atain head  and  kept  tant  by  a  man  mounted  on  the  frame.  Another 
man  started  the  engine,  and  ae  tlie  fall  lines  were  wound  np  and  tailed 
off,  the  engine  pulled  itself  and  its  five  men  up  to  the  top  of  the  false 
work  and  was  let  down  on  beams  slipped  under  to  receive  it.  Some- 
times a  locomotive  can  be  advantageously  employed  to  hoist  heavy  mem- 
bers, aa  at  the  Niagara  E.  R.  Suspension  Bridge,  where  the  heavy  saddles 
were  hoisted  to  the  topa  of  the  80  ft.  towers  by  a  line  rove  through 
upper  and  lower  snatch  blocks,  and  led  from  the  latter  to  a  locomotive 
that  simply  steamed  off  with  it  and  drew  the  load  up  after  it.  The 
running  tackle  used  should  be  beat  manilla  rope;  1^,  1(  and  1}  are  the 
common  sizes,  generally  rove  through  double  and  treble  blocks  with 
lignum  vit«  or  steel  ahelvee  16',  18'  or  SO'  in  diameter,  and  steel  hooks 
and  cases.  Members  are  generally  lifted  with  chain  slings  which  must 
be  properly  fastened  to  avoid  oroas-straining  the  links,  which  can  be 
very  easily  snapped.  Special  hook  clamps  are  often  provided  to  fit  the 
flanges  of  girders.  For  extra  heavy  strains  a  Inff  tackle  may  be  used, 
and  consists  merely  of  a  second  purchase  attached  to  the  fall  line  of  the 
first.  When  this  is  commanded  by  a  heavily  geared  windlass  or  a  hoist- 
ing engine  great  power  is  developed,  but  is  alow  and  troublesome  in  its 
application. 

Very  heavy  pieces  and  large  masses  or  assembled  structures  may  be 
moved  horizontally  on  greased  skids  by  hydraulic  jacks  that  are  made 
of  from  5  to  100  tons  capacity,  and  can  also  raise  or  lower  it,  bat  should 
then  be  cloaely  followed  by  solid  blocking. 

In  commencing  to  drive  a  connecting  pin,  the  holes  in  the  different 
members  often  do  not  match,  and  a  square-ended  pin  could  not  be 
-ontered.  Therefore,  the  end  which  is  shouldered  and  threaded  for  a 
not  receives  a  pilot  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  body  of  the  pin,  up  to 
which  it  is  screwed  to  fit  tightly,  while  the  front  end  is  made  conical 
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-and  can  enter  &  half-hole  into  vhich  it  is  driven,  drawing  the  piecea 
into  position  and  allowing  the  pin  to  follov  easily.  The  pin  Bbould 
always  be  driren  by  a  wooden  maul  or  ram  to  avoid  battering  its  threads. 
An  iron-hooped  beam  or  log  saspended  by  its  center  of  gravity  at  the 
pin,  held  from  a  considerable  height  and  swung  against  the  pin,  does 
excellent  service. 

The  specifications  for  most  large  recent  bridgea  have  required  machine 
field  riveting  which,  in  this  coantry,  has  been  done  by  pneamatic  or 
hydraulic  tools  similar  to  those  nsed  in  the  shops.  At  the  Memphis 
Bridge  the  riveters  for  the  floor  system  were  simply  swung  by  long 
Topes;  at  the  Poughlteepsie  Bridge  they  were  swung  from  a  trolley  that 
ran  on  a  longitudinal  track,  moving  in  a  transverse  arc  and  all  revolving 
about  the  center  of  a  small  traveller  that  cleared  the  inside  braces  of 
the  main  traveller.  At  the  Washington  Bridge  the  arch  rib  splices  were 
riveted  up  by  a  machine  that  hung  from  two  differential  hoists  carried 
by  a  trolley  whose  deeply  grooved  wheels  rolled  on  4'  round  bars  that 
themselves  rolled  freely  on  the  horizontal  braces.  Electric  field  riveters 
■are  being  mach  nsed  abroad.  A  recent  pattern  has  a  small  motor  that 
by  reducing  gear  operates  a  screw  piston  which  develops  hydraulic  pres* 
.sure  for  driving  each  rivet. 

Adjustments  of  tension  members  sometimes  are  required  to  be  made 
-accurately  and  verified,  this  can  be  done  by  interposing  an  ordinary 
spring  dynamometer  so  as  to  form  a  temporary  link  in  the  connection. 
Bat  this  is  many  times  a  needless  refinement,  since  the  proportionate, 
if  not  the  actnal,  tensions  of  members  can  generally  be  closely  estimated 
:after  some  experience  by  striking  tbem  with  a  hammer.  In  adjusting 
over  600  fioor  beam  suspenders  of  the  ITiagara  Bridge  the  speaker  was 
■able  to  estimate  the  strain  by  feeling  of  the  ropes  almost  within  the 
limits  of  graduation  of  the  dynamometer. 

In  the  same  bridge  L.  L.  Buck  reinforced  the  original  anchor  chains 
by  additional  new  links,  and  accurately  adjusted  the  load  taken  up  by 
-the  latter  by  the  elongation  produced. 

When  only  a  slight  discrepancy  at  first  exists  between  tension  bents 
■of  the  same  members  they  will  usually  adjust  themselves  by  propor- 
tionate elongations,  but  if  the  variation  is  too  great  it  may  be  some- 
times eliminated  by  heating  both  bars  (as  by  wrapping  them  with  oily 
waste  and  igniting  it),  and  allowing  them  to  set  themselves  in  cooling. 
In  the  erection  of  the  steel  arch  spans  of  the  Ead's  Bridge  at  St  Louis, 
the  expansion  of  the  metal  in  the  heated  atmosphere  made  it  impossible 
■to  insert  the  last  segment  of  one  of  the  arches  until  the  whole  arch  had 
Jwen  cooled  by  ice  packed  around  it  in  a  trough. 
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Thns  it  is  seen  that  in  bridge  erection  nnforeseeD  iind  perplexing' 
oontingenciee  continnally  arise,  and  mnst  be  met  by  all  the  reBonroes  of 
soience  and  mechtinioB. 

The  gener^  eqaipment  of  a  complete  general  erection  outfit  shonld. 
comprise  full  kits  of  carpenters'  and  blackamitlu'  and  masons'  tools, 
portable  forges  (these  may  be  improTiaed  with  half  barrels  filled  with 
clay,  and  a  large  bellows  pumping  into  another  large  barrel  with  tnyer 
pipes  to  three  or  fonr  of  them  will  furnish  very  satisfactory  and  econ- 
omical blast,  and  may  be  Tery  conrenient  for  such  work  as  riveting  np- 
bnckle  plate  flooring),  riveters'  outfits,  tool  steel,  plenty  of  steel  spikes,, 
fitting  bolta,  long  bolts  and  washers,  hand  screws,  hand  chisels  and 
goages,  ratchets,  reamers,  screw  and  set  wrenches,  large  key  wrenches 
with  rings,  pinch  bars,  crow  bars,  band  hammers,  sledges,  a  50  ft.  and 
a  100  ft.  steel  tape,  rubber  clothing,  lights,  and  the  more  important 
tools,  &c.  mentioned  above. 

American  bridge  engineers  design  their  stmetures  with  careful  con>^ 
sideration  for  the  erection  requirements,  and  of  the  combination 
bridges  lately  built  in  the  far  west,  some,  if  not  many  have  been  spec> 
ially  oonatntoted  to  afford  facility  for  replacing  the  woodon  compression 
members  with  iron  without  disconnecting  them  or  impairing  the  integ- 
rity of  the  stmctnres. 

A  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  the  bridge  erection  here  to-day 
consists  in  the  renewal  of  existing  stractareB  where  it  ie  almost  invari- 
able demanded  that  the  traffic  shall  not  be  interrupted.  When  permis- 
sible the  road  is  nsaally  moved  to  a  temporary  crossing  on  one  side  of 
the  old  structure  which  is  then  demolished  and  replaced  anreetrictedly, 
but  this  method  is  not  often  practicable  and  numerons  other  expedients- 
are  resorted  to,  most  often,  probably,  trestle  work  is  pnt  up  nnder  the 
span  and  the  track  transferred  to  it,  as  well  as  the  old  structure  after  it- 
is  disconnected.  As  soon  as  it  is  removed  the  new  stmcture  is  assem- 
bled upon  the  trestles,  everything  being  Bcrupnlously  made  to  clear  the 
trains  or  only  used  in  fixed  intervals  between  them.  Sometimes  the 
old  bridge  is  made  to  support  the  new  one  till  the  latter  is  swung  and 
self-supporting,  when  it  in  taru  supports  the  old  one  until  completely 
removed.  Sometimes  the  old  structure  is  taken  ont  piecemeal  and  re- 
placed by  the  new,  or  clamped  to  it  for  certain  periods. 

Some  very  remarkable  achievements  have  been  accomplished  by  L.  L. 
Buck,  whose  work  on  the  R.  K  Suspension  Bridge  at  Niagara  Falls  la 
a  masterpiece  of  skill  and  ability.  He,  at  first,  opened  the  anchor  pits, 
disconnected  the  main  cables,  replaced  numerous  corroded  wires,  re- 
moved the  anchors,  replaced  them  and  added  new  links  and  pins  to- 
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their  chains.  Aftenrards  he  replaced  the  whole  sospended  wooden 
^aperstructurfl  with  steel  and  iron  floors  and  tmBses.  At  another  time 
he  remoTed  portions  of  the  masonrf  towere,  and  pat  in  new  atones,  and 
finsllj  he  replaced  the  maaeive  towers  with  steel  stmctores  standing  on 
^sobstantially  the  same  fonndations,  and  acoomplished  all  the  diffionlt 
•operalaons  quickly,  cheaply,  and  without  loss  of  life  or  any  serions  in- 
temiptioQ  of  traffic. 

The  rapidity  with  which  erection  work  can  be  executed  is  illnstrated 
hj  the  bringing  of  the  material  for  a  300  ft  railroad  bridge  from  a 
stontge  yard  1000  ft.  away,  and  erecting  it  In  16  working  hoars  after 
false  work  was  ready. 

The  616  ft.  span  of  the  Oairo  Bridge  was  erected  by  Balrd  Brothers 
in  6  days;  two  spans  were  erected  and  the  false-work  and  traveller  twice 
put  np  and  moved  in  one  month  and  three  days,  inolosive  of  five  days 
of  idle  time. 

Bridge  erection  is  snbjeot  to  many  dangers  and  serioos  aocidente  ap- 
pear to  be  inevitable.  Those  oocarring  to  single  individuals  are  often 
not  the  fault  of  the  victim,  who  is  frequently  injured  by  an  artiolo 
•dropped  by  someone  else  or  knocked  off  from  the  work  by  some  care- 
lessness. An  experienced  bridgeman  seldom  falls  from  a  great  height 
throagh  dizziness  or  missteps,  but  may  do  so  by  carelessly  stepping  on  a 
loose  plank.  Some  terrible  accidents  have  occurred  by  the  collapse  of 
lalse-work,  trestling,  and  travellers,  some  of  them  perhaps  due  to  de- 
raihnents  or  breakages  while  hoisting  heavy  pieces,  or  possibly  to  out- 
right general  weakness,  bnt  comparatively  few  ore  ever  exactly  deter- 
mined, except  where,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  treaties  are  destroyed 
by  floods  scouring  out  the  bottom  underneath  them  or  piling  vast  qnan- 
titiea  of  drift  against  them,  as  was  the  case  at  Wheeling,  W,  Va.,  and 
has  been  frequent  in  the  Ohio  river  bridges. 

Although  Cornell  University  is  still  young,  many  of  her  sons  are 
making  successful  bridge  engineers  and  erectors.  Theirs  is  a  laborious, 
•exacting  calling,  bnt  exceeded  by  none  other  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
undertakings,  and  the  courage  and  resourcefulness  demanded.  Tech- 
nical skill  and  professional  training  are  valuable  advantages  for  this 
"work,  bnt  among  its  ablest  leaders  are  practical  men  with  no  mathe- 
matical or  scientific  training  or  academic  education,  to  whose  skill  and 
wisdom  and  genius  the  development  of  this  great  branch  of  engineer- 
ing is  largely  due,  and  I  call  those  men  as  truly  enginsers  as  if  they 
held  diplomas  from  every  college  in  the  land. 

No  other  calling  demands  and  receives  the  experience,  courage,  good 
judgment  and  personal  endurance  displayed  by  the  leaders  and  skilled 
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workmflQ  in  Bridge  erection.  They  mast  construct  the  loftiest  and 
moBt  difflcalt  scaffolding,  solely  by  their  own  resonrceB,  often  in  remote 
and  dangerons  positions,  and  upon  them  mast  handle  and  perfectly  ad- 
joBt  heavy  girders  and  huge  chords,  etc,  weighing  perhaps  100,000  lbs. 
while  Bnbject  to  oonstant  peril  of  destraction  by  storm  and  flood,  or- 
they  must  build  great  trasses  in  the  rery  path  of  freqnent  express  trains- 
without  impeding  their  progress  or  prejndicing  their  »f  ety,  Under  such 
trying  circumstances  their  work  is  accomplished  with  a  rapidity  and 
accuracy  exceeding  that  in  some  comfortable  and  well  equipped  shops- 
and  mechanical  planU,  and  the  great  address  and  faithfulness,  general 
integrity  and  reliability  that  they  exhibit  in  their  difficult  tasks,  bringS' 
them  into  deserred  prominence  among  constructive  workmen.  These 
men  are  characteristic  of  our  grand  nation.  Keeping  pace  with  the 
unparalleled  creations  of  this  generation  of  bridge  designers,  they  have 
applied  no  ordinary  engineering  skill  to  the  devising  and  execution  of 
erection  methods  whose  success  is  attested  by  scores  of  monamental  con- 
stmctions,  and  the  absence  of  many  great  disasters. 

The  speaker  gave  a  complete  list  of  the  general  tools  required  and 
recently  ordered  by  one  of  the  leading  bridge  companies  for  the  erection 
of  a  four  span  bridge  of  over  6000  tons  weight,  and  illustrated  all  the 
leading  points  mentioned,  and  characteristic  constructions  of  false  work, 
travellers  etc.,  erection  methods,  and  the  erection  of  nnmerous  noted 
bridges  and  large  roof  spans  by  typical  examples  in  numerous  selections- 
from  fifty  large  scale  colored  detail  drawings  and  dimensioned  diagrams- 
and  elevations. 
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THE  EFFEOTS  Or  FREEZING  OK"  OEMEKT- 
MOBTAJRS. 


Some  reBu]tB  from  a  thesis,  by  T.  W.  Hell,  '93. 

In  these  experiments  one-half  of  all  the  briqnetts  made  were  pat  oat 
doors  at  once  and  frozen  for  X4  hoars,  both  with  and  withont  salt.  The 
frozen  ones  were  brought  in  at  the  end  of  34  hrs.,  thawed  oat,  and  pat 
in  the  water  at  the  same  time  as  those  in  the  laboratory,  aad  kept  there 
antil  they  were  broken.  The  average  of  four  briqnetts  in  each  case,  are- 
giren  in  the  table. 

In  the  first  table  the  Improved  Union  cement  was  ased  as  a  1  to  1 
mortar  with  30<t  as  mach  water  as  cement  by  weight. 

Cemeat 4a4^       By  weight       Cement 48.4« 

Sand «.«  Sftnd 48.« 

Water 18.^  Water IZ.Si 

Salt 1.0^ 


100.0< 

Table  I. 
Temp,  air  66°,  wat«r  64°. 


100.0:1 


Ko. 

Treatment. 

Min-T. 

Iwmk. 

4  weeks. 

ISweekB. 

1 

S4  honn  In  the  Uboratorr.  Tem'dr 

ise 
ise 

118 
104 

816 
198 

201 
ISO 

3 

rrozen  84  hoim,  rem'dr  in  the 

-0' 

8 

"■^•."v 

WiTHSAi;r. 
94  honn  Id  the  labonUoij,  rem'dr 

4 

Froun  34  houra,  rem'dr  la  the 

r 
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Ferceolagea  of  gain  or  loss  from  above. 


Oompulwii  o(  those  froMin  »nd  not  frtwen. 

CompMlsoli  of  thow  with  and  without  Mdt. 

Koa. 

Iweok. 

*weeki. 

isweeic 

Sat. 

iwoek. 

«weeka.       ISweeb. 

1-* 
8-4 

-88.8)(        -10.W 

With  Bali 
-8.0*     1    -17.«i( 

-7.8* 
-8.W 

1-8 

a-* 

-28.4* 
-18.8* 

-70.0*        -M.7* 
Fbozuc. 
-I4.«    ]    -16.x* 

Iq  the  Dezt  table  the  briquette  were  made  and  treated  in  the  same 
vay  as  those  in  table  I,  and  with  the  same  peroentages. 

Table  II. 

sdL    Temp,  air  67*,  water  SB°. 


No. 

MlD-T. 

I  week. 

iweekA. 

Bwe.*.. 

1 

SS 
07 

88 
4S 

110 
OS 

18« 
110 

3 

Frozen  34  hours,  rem'dr  ia  the 

3* 

8 

Wrrn  Salt. 
84  bonn  In  the  Uboratoiy,  rem'dr 

4 

FroMH  34  hours,  tem'dr  la  the 

8° 

or  loss  from  above 

Comiwrtoon  of  thoBS  frowra  and  not  fnaon. 

OompwtooD  of  thon  with  and  without  nlL 

Not. 

Iw«*. 

4weeki. 

ISweeki. 

Not 

Iwoek. 

Iweeka. 

19  week*. 

1-^ 

+8.4* 

-19.8* 

-33.8* 

1-8 

+87.8* 

+14.W 

-11.1* 

WrPH  Salt. 

Fbozbk. 

ft-4 

-48.8*   1    -19.0*    1    -1-7.7* 

8-4 

^1.0*   1   +ie.«   j   +18.8* 

la  the  next  table  the  briqnetts  are  made  and  treated  in  the  same  way 
u  those  in  tables  I.  and  IL,  and  with  the  same  percentages. 
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Table  III. 
Milwaukee  cement.    Temp,  sir  68°,  water  68°. 


No. 

Trwrtmaot. 

lflii.T. 

Iweet 

iweeto. 

IBweeta. 

1 

U  bonra  Id  Um  laboratorr,  r«ro'dr 

54 
49 

78 
40 

87 
69 

140 

OS 

% 

Frozen  94  bonn.  lem'dr  In  the 

0" 

Z 

With  Bait. 
34  houn  in  the  Iftbontoir,  rem'dr 

A 

Frozen  U  honn,  Tem'dr  in  the 

0' 

908 

or  low  from  kbove. 

Oompwiwii  of  thow  fronn  and  not  tronn. 

No*. 

Iweek. 

iwBBka. 

Uweekf. 

■S<M. 

Iweek. 

4wed». 

Uweeka. 

1-9 

-99.0^ 

-28.4* 

-18.0^ 

1-8 

-85. 1< 

-|-«1.(« 

-N8.8)( 

With  Sai/t. 

Fbozen. 

8-4 

-4SM   1    -M.4*    1    -18.IH 

8-4 

-*7,«  1    -HI-IW    1    +98.9^ 

In  the  Doxt  table  are  resolta  obtained  from  Sajlor's  American  Port- 
land cement  treated  in  the  Bame  way  as  thoae  in  the  preceding,  bnt  with 
the  following  percentages: 


Cement 

44.4i< 

By  weight 

Cement 

«.« 

8«Hl 

44.4« 

S«nd 

44.4)( 

Water 

11.9J 

Water 

10.%( 

Salt 

i.w 
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Table  IV. 
Temp,  air  68°,  w^ter  60°. 


No. 

Tmtment. 

MiD.!. 

lireek. 

(weabB. 

ISweeki. 

1 

34  liouM  In  the  Uboralory,  rem'dr 

398 
39S 

2S0 
208 

873 
869 

88t 
883 

S 

FrOMD  34  boun,  rem'dr  in  tbe 

8= 

8 

With  Salt. 
34  honre  In  the  Ubontoiy,  rem'dr 

i 

Frozen  94  hoan,  rem'dr  In  tbe 

8<> 

PercenMgea  of  gftln 

or  lo»  from  above 

Oompailwm  ot  UioM  fnneD  ud  not  bmen. 

NtM. 

Iweok. 

iweeta. 

iSweeto. 

No* 

Iweek 

Iveeb.       Uweeb. 

1-3 

-18.8* 

-4.5it 

+«■« 

1-8 

-8.9i 

-n.8)(           -».3:( 

With  Salt. 

Fbozrr. 

8-4 

-laejt  1  -|-o.6)(   [  -i%ii 

a-4 

-».7)(    1     -T.SK     1    -«4.0J 

In  table  V.  arc  the  results  from  the  Hoffman  cement  vhen  it  is  mixed 
out-doors  and  with  the  same  percentages  as  used  in  Table  II.,  and  treated 
in  the  same  way,  t.  e.  one  half  of  them  were  loft  ont  to  freeze  for  34 
honrs,  while  the  other  half  were  brought  in  the  laboratory  as  soon  aa 
they  were  made.    (Compare  with  Table  II). 
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Table  V. 
Temp,  air  8°,  water  48°,  Mment  40°. 


Mo. 

Twrtnwit. 

Mta.T. 

lire^ 

1  weeks. 

ISweeU. 

1 

U  hours  In  the  teboratoiy,  rem'dr 

72 
58 

108 
63 

leo 

182 

.107 

151 

2 

Frozen  34  hoon,  rem'dt  in  the 

-8° 

8 

With  Salt. 
34  houn  in  the  laboTatorr,  mn'dr 

4 

Frozen  34  hoars,  rem'dr  in  the 

-8' 

or  loes  from  above 

Oomputton  of  tliow  fronai  aod  not  fnwHi. 

Oomparlaoa  of  Uion  with  and  wlthoiit  Kit. 

No& 

Iweefc. 

iweeka. 

IS  weeks. 

Woe. 

lwo«a. 

iweeka. 

ISweeb. 

1-i 

-10.4K 

+i.a« 

-83.8< 

1-8 

+U.ii 

-.8* 

+18.8K 

With  S4i.t. 

Frozek. 

8-4 

-89.2j(    ,     -8.8«     1     -6.W 

3-4 

-^.1%    1     -6.7J     ,    +6.3!< 

Id  the  next  table  are  gireo  the  reenlts  from  the  Improved  UQion 
cement,  mixed  out-dooi?  and  with  40;^  ae  mnch  water  ae  cement. 


Cement 41.7^  By  weight       Cement.. 

Band 41.7K  Sand.... 

Water 19.6)(  Water,.. 

Salt 

lOO-OK 


(Compare  these  reenlts  with  those  of  Table  I). 


..4l.7;( 
.ALU 


100.0K 
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Table  VI. 
Temp,  air  80*,  wKUr  48°,  cemetit  40°. 


No. 

«... 

iweek. 

i-wmkM. 

Uweeka. 

1 

24  hflura  Id  tbe  laboratoir.  rem'dr 

76 
W 

118 
111 

107 

10* 
144 

9 

Frozen  34  bours,  rom'dr  Id  the 

6- 

IBS 

8 

With  Silt. 
34  hours  in  the  labontorj,  rem'dr 

4 

Frozen  M  hours,  rom'dr  in  the 

6° 

or  loM  from  ftbove 

No* 

iweek. 

l««el«.       18.eek.. 

KOfc 

iweek. 

tweata. 

Uweeki. 

1-^ 

-36.0!< 

-9.8J          -S4.W 

1-8 

+W.7i 

+«7.« 

-».7f 

With  Salt. 

Fbozek. 

&4 

-1.1%    1    -I6.*f    1   +88.W 

S-4 

+94.7)(  1   +47.4*    1    +SlAfl 

In  the  next  table  are  the  resalts  from  rnixiDg  Sajlor's  Portland  cement 
out-doors,  and  with  the  same  percentages  as  were  used  in  Table  lY. 
(Compare  with  Table  IV). 
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Tablb  "VII. 
Temp,  air  E9%  water  86°,  cement  89°. 


No. 

Tn&tmeiit. 

Mln-T. 

iweek. 

*wks. 

ISweeta. 

1 

84  honre  in  the  laboratory,  rem'dr 

aw 

226 

179 
S2S 

835 

278 
323 

2 

Frozen  24  liouts,  rem'dr  in  the 

e° 

8 

With  Salt. 

4 

Frozen  24  lioura,  rem'dr  in  the 

e- 

Percentages  of  gain  or  loss  from  above. 


Oompariion  or  tho«  froieo  and  not  frozen. 

Compartoon  of  those  with  and  without  salt. 

no*. 

Iweek. 

iweoki. 

Wweekfc 

Not. 

Iweek. 

4  weeks. 

IB  weeks. 

1-2 

-117* 

+5.W 

-U.lf 

1-8 

-80.0)( 

+  14.4* 

-1-25.4* 

With  8ai,t. 

Fkozen. 

8-4 

4«6.W  1   +16.2*    1   +2S.M 

2-* 

-0.4!(     1     -6.7j(     [     -l.W 
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PAYING  BBIOK  TESTS. 


Abstract  frou  Thesis  of  D.  B.  Olabk  and  B.  N.  Moss,  '93. 

The  advantages  of  brick  as  a  paving  material  are  fast  becoming  gen- 
orally  known,  with  the  reanlt  that  more  pavements  of  this  kind  are 
being  laid  this  season  than  of  any  other  kind.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  brick  jiro/wr/y  placed  in  a  pavement  which  is  to  carry  the 
ordinary  traffic  of  a  bnsineBs  street  will  laat  longer  than  asphalt  and 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  as  long  as  granite,  and  as  long  as  its  surface 
remains  in  good  repair  it  is  nnqnestionably  siiperior  to  either.  As  to 
price,  contracts  at  present  are  being  let  at  from  tl.lO  to  $3.00  per 
square  yard  depending  apon  the  foundation  and  availability  of  the 
materials.  If  we  leave  ont  of  account  the  disadvantage  of  tearing  up 
a  street  occasionally  for  repairs  we  find  by  a  simple  calcnlation  of  the 
"capitalized  cost"  that  with  interest  at  6^  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  tl.50  a 
square  yard  for  brick  that  will  have  to  be  replaced  evety  Un  years,  than 
to  pay  $3.00  for  granite  that  will  last  forever  (if  such  could  be 
obtained). 

In  making  tests  for  experimental  purposes  it  is  customary  to  include 
some  kind  of  granite  for  use  as  a  standard,  bnt  wo  have  not  done  so. 
The  common  red  brick  which  was  included  shows  to  some  extent  tbe 
severity  of  the  test  uid  brings  out  quite  clearly  the  fact  that  paving 
bnck  are  not  merely  a  good  quality  of  building  brick. 

To  obtain  a  sufScient  number  of  samples  to  be  used  in  our  tests,  let- 
ters were  sent  to  those  manufacturers  whose  addresses  could  be  obtained, 
asking  them  to  send  six  samples  of  their  best  paving  bricks.  Eleven 
varieties  were  obtained  in  this  way  and  a  twelfth,  of  common  red  build- 
ing brick,  was  incladed  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  saperiority  of 
paving  brick  as  compared  with  the  better  known  variety. 

Six  whole  bricks  were  received  from  most  of  the  parties,  and  were 
distributed  as  follows:  Two  were  used  in  the  test  of  transverse  strength 
and  foar  were  sawed  np  into  approximately  two  inch  cubes.  This 
allowed  three  cubes  for  crushing,  fonr  for  the  abrasion  test,  and  three 
to  be  used  successively  in  the  absorption,  freezing  and  crushing  testa. 
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In  the  preparation  of  the  ccbes  the  bricks  were  sawed  by  a  stone-saw 
using  a  mixture  of  chilled  shot  and  sea  sand.  They  sawed  slower  than 
granite  or  marble,  it  requiring  abont  ten  hours  to  cnt  through  a  cross 
section  of  one  square  foot.  The  roughly  sawed  cubes  were  then  put  on 
a  rubbing  bed  which  consisted  of  a  circular  cast  iron  disc  reTolying 
about  a  vertical  axis.  To  assist  the  grinding  first  sea  sand  was  tried 
but  afterward  crushed  steel  was  used. 

It  was  the  intention  on  beginning  the  work  to  reduce  all  the  samples 
to  two-inch  cubes,  bat  the  sawing  was  not  done  with  safQcient  ezact- 
UOBB  and  it  would  hare  required  more  time  than  was  available  to  grind 
them  to  exact  dimensions,  so  they  were  only  ground  down  enough  to 
secure  two  parallel  and  equal  faces.  The  dimensions  given  in  the 
tables  show  greater  variations  than  should  be  allowed  in  comparative 
tests. 

To  distinguish  the  different  specimens  each  brick  was  given  a  sepa- 
Tate  number,  that  is,  beginning  at  No.  I,  they  were  numbered,  1,  2,  3, 
-4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  following  with  No.  II  where  No.  I  left  off,  9,  10,  11,  18, 
.and  so  on  throughout  the  twelve  varieties,  the  Roman  numerals  refer- 
(ring  to  the  manufacturer,  the  Arabic  to  the  individual  brick.  When  a 
~briok  was  sawed  each  cube  of  the  same  brick  was  given  a  separate  let- 
ter: 1  A,  1  B,  eta,  meaning  different  cubes  from  the  same  brick,  so 
that  every  specimen  had  a  special  mark  by  which  it  could  be  recognized 
Jihroughout  the  whole  series  of  experiments. 

The  cubes  for  use  in  the  absorption  test  were  placed  over  a  nest  of 
«team  radiators  where  a  temperature  of  IfiO**  F.  was  maintained  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  a  week.  They  were  then  carefully  weighed 
with  a  Fairbank's  scale,  reading  to  one  thirty-second  of  an  ounce,  and 
immersed  in  water.  After  an  hour,  they  were  again  weighed  and  the 
rate  of  absorption  obtained.  This  was  repeated  after  one  day  and  again 
after  one  week  immersion.  The  percentage  of  absorption  is  obtained 
by  dividing  the  increase  in  weight  after  immersion  by  the  weight  of  the 
•cube  when  perfectly  free  from  moisture.  In  the  table  weights  are 
^ven  in  ounces  and  sixteenths  of  an  ounce,  and  the  rate  of  absorption 
in  percentages.  The  percentages  for  the  same  variety  are  averaged  to 
jpve  the  rate  of  absorption  for  that  variety. 
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Absobftion  and  Specific  Geavitt. 


■^X,°"«° 

AT6T4IC6  P^lO^ill- 

No. 

Brlok. 

Let- 

Wt-Dry 

1  B'r 

IDey 

iwt 

IHT. 

1D«T 

,w. 

Sp.Gr. 

Aver««e. 

I. 

1 
4 

A 

B 

U-8 

OH 
0.88 

Loe 

081 

IJK 

0.4T 

a78 

aL8s 

£408 

n. 

10 
18 

A 

A 

Si,! 

11-11 

OJiS 
OK 

1.10 

a 

1.10 
1.18 

OJB 

Lll 

i.ai 

tJ04 

tsu 

m. 

17 
1» 

A 

A 
A 

lt-1 
18^8 

1:8 

S.48 

8.08 

U8 

fttt 

8jn 

xxn 

IT. 

» 
ID 

A 

1 

11-* 

Sin" 

£.2S 

li 

IS 

1.68 

4J8 

B.11 

£.048 

IS 

8.087 

V. 

a 

80 

A 

i 

18- S 
ID-U 
16-18 

11 

i 

(US 

XM 

4J4 

1.44 

2.0W 

IS 

8.1BT 

TT. 

84 

A 
A 
A 

18- 8 

ts 

fS 

t.61 

IJM 

LBT 

ijM 

li 

118*. 

VIL 

s 

A 
A 
A 

11—  I 

s 

0.U 

ose 

oJe 

0J8 

OJS 

aax 

nxa 

065 

Tin. 

40 

S 

t 

■y 

ts 

IS 

S.4G 

Hi 

1.T4 

8J8 

SJA 

£.198 

l-iSi 

E.m 

IX. 

1 

i 

A 

Ei 

^ 

■1 

IJJB 

aBB 

am 

L» 

E 

U88 

X. 

i 

A 
A 
A 

Ei 

H 

il 

li 

OM 

us 

l.t» 

2.270 
&18X 

axK 

n. 

S 

A 
A 

IM 

ts 

^ 

iS 

S.U 

S.U 

8.ai 

&ies 

2.171 

tm 

XIL 

A 
B 

17-7 

1B.64 

axAs 

18.8> 

ULffi 

17.08 

tS! 

IML 

It  was  the  intentiDn  of  the  vritera  to  make  freezing  tests  on  the  yari- 
ons  specimens  as  is  done  on  building  atone  to  see  if  the  alternate  freez- 
ing and  thawing  wonld  lessen  the  crnshing  strength  or  decrease  the 
weight  by  disiDtegration.  The  specimens  nsed  for  absorption,  after 
having  been  immersed  a  week  in  water  were  pat  in  a  freezing  box  and. 
packed  with  ice  and  salt  where  the  average  temperature  was  12°  F. 
After  freezing  18  honrs  they  were  taken  oot,  put  in  water  again  and 
allowed  to  thaw  6  honrs.  This  operation  was  repeated  twelve  times. 
After  they  bad  thawed  the  twelfth  time  they  were  again  weighed  and 
noDe  showed  that  the;  had  absorbed  any  more  water  than  at  the  end 
of  one  week  with  the  exception  of  No.  XI  which  had  absorbed  abont 
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ooe  per  cent  more.  Thej  were  then  placed  in  the  drying  room  where 
they  remained  about  two  weeks,  being  then  weighed  to  ascertain  the 
loss  dne  to  dieiotegration.  Bat  if  there  was  a  loss  it  was  so  small  that 
it  coald  not  be  measured  by  our  scales.  These  specimens  were  then 
omshed  and  no  diminution  of  crushing  strength  was  noticable  except 
in  No.  XI,  both  specimens  of  which  broke  under  those  that  had  not 
been  frozen,  though  this  may  have  been  due  to  other  causes  and  not  to 
the  freezing.  Kad  time  permitted,  the  nnmber  of  alternations  of  thaw- 
ing and  freezing  would  have  been  increased  till  the  bricks  had  shown  a 
lose  either  of  weight  or  of  strength.  We  can  find  no  record  of  this  test 
having  ever  been  tried  on  paving  brick  before  and  it  would  make  an 
interesting  investigation  of  itself  if  carried  to  its  fullest  extent.  No. 
XII  was  omitted  from  this  test  bat  had  it  been  included  it  would 
probably  have  shown  more  marked  signs  of  disintegration.  The  only 
result  obtained  by  this  test  is  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  a  good 
paving  brick  ia  not  easily  affected  by  frost, — probably  no  more  so  than 
moat  building  stones. 

Four  cubes  of  each  variety  were  used  in  the  abrasion  test,  being 
weighed  after  having  been  perfectly  dried.  The  rattler  or  tnmbler  in 
which  the  teste  were  made  consisted  of  a  wrought  iron  cylinder  whose- 
length  is  12  inches  and  diameter  is  6  inches,  inside  measurements. 
This  cylinder  revolves  about  a  horizontal  shaft  perpendicular  to  its  axia 
at  the  rate  of  47^  revolutions  a  minute.  In  this  cylinder  the  test  piecea 
were  placed  five  at  a  time  together  with  five  one-inch  tool-steel  cubes, 
tempered  to  their  utmost  harduesB  and  squared  oS  on  an  emery  wheeL 
Four  runs  were  made  for  each  set  of  five  and  after  each  run  the  weight 
was  taken  ^ain.  The  first  two  mna  were  each  IS  minutes  in  length 
and  the  last  two  were  30  minutes.  The  tumbling  was  not  of  so  severe' 
a  nature  as  to  break  any  of  the  specimens  but  the  loss  was  duo  entirely 
to  abrasion.  The  percentages  of  lose  were  compnted  for  15,  30,  60  and 
90  minutes  of  tumbling.  There  is  also  a  percentage  for  the  laet  hoar 
alone.  This  is  given  because  it  is  thought  to  be  the  most  important  of 
the  test  as  a  very  hard  brittle  brick  will  lose  more  during  the  first- 
quarter  or  half  an  hour  than  a  tongh,  soft  one,  but  after  the  sharp 
edges  have  been  chipped  off,  it  will  stand  very  much  more  wear.  Since 
all  the  wear  comes  on  the  flat  exposed  surface  when  in  service,  the  last 
hour  in  the  tnmbler  more  fairly  represents  the  conditions  which  wilt 
obtain  in  the  pavement. 
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Peroentatre  of  Lou  after. 
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The  test  of  traneTerse  strength  was  made  ob  whole  bricks  as  is 
-always  done.  The  brick  is  placed  in  the  same  position  as  it  is  in  the 
pavement,  upon  two  parallel  knife  edges,  six  inches  apart.  The 
presaare  was  applied  above  at  the  middle  through  a  third  knife  edge 
parallel  to  the  other  two.  This  test  was  made  on  a  K0,000  pound  Olsen 
testing  machine.  The  "modnlns  of  mptore"  found  in  the  table  is 
■derived  from  the  formula  of  Mechanics, 
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ID  which  R=  Modnlna  of  Baptnre,  /=  moment  of  inertia,  e=  one  half 
-the  depth  and  3f=  the  moment.  Snbstitating  -^  M'  tor  /,  id  for  e 
■and  i  Wl  for  Jif,  the  above  equation  rednces  to 

in  which  /,  &  and  d  eqnal  length,  breadth  and  depth  reepectiTely. 
Knowing  that  ^  is  6  inches  and  that  bd,  the  crosa  section,  equals  a,  we 
liaTe  for  this  special  case. 


R= 


Tbanstebsb  Stbenoth. 
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The  number  of  cnbee  used  to  determine  the  crnshing  strength  per 
sqnare  inch  of  the  different  varietiee,  varied  from  four  to  six.  Three 
cnbes  were  ssred  for  this  purpose  alone  while  those  ciibes  that  were 
Dsed  in  the  absorption,  specific  gravity  and  freezing  tests  were  also  need 
for  this  teat.  The  test  was  made  with  the  Beihlg  Bros.  100,000  pound 
machine.  The  test  pieces  were  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  plaster  of 
Paris  and  set  on  a  self-adjusting  bedplate  with  pieces  of  zinc  between 
the  test  piece  and  the  machine  both  above  and  below  (the  only  object, 
of  the  zinc  being  to  protect  the  plates  of  the  machine  from  the  plaster 
of  Paris).  The  stress  was  applied  very  slowly  and  nniformly.  Tbo- 
specimena  varied  more  in  this  teat  than  in  any  other,  there  being  a  vari- 
ation of  3,000  or  4,000  ponnds  in  two  specimens  of  the  same  variety. 
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Crushing  Stbbnoth. 
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Grouping  the  aveniges  giTen  in  the  foregoing  tables  for  conTenience- 
of  comparison,  we  have  the  following 


SCHUABT  OF  RbSULTS: 


No. 

- 

ass;?. 

id?T5SSE 

*^!;i.^"" 

fiodulnaor 

per  square  iDcli, 

8.408 

0.86 

1.717 

8886 

18,886 

n. 

9.SM 

1.28 

2.780 

1888 

11,012 

UL 

2.287 

8.87 

8.020 

1978 

9,280 

IV. 

2.067 

S.U 

8.887 

8190 

7;082 

V. 
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4.44 
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8.160 
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8.88 
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XIL 
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17.08 
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1,968 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  preaenre  on  a  brick  in  the  pavement  rarely 
exceeds  1,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Hence  the  table  shows  that  say 
of  the  varieties  have  much  more  strength  than  would  ever  be  required 
if  properly  laid  upon  a  suitable  foundation.  For  this  reason  the  test 
for  compreseiTe  strength  is  not  of  so  mnch  valae  in  comparing  different, 
bricks  as  are  those  of  abrasion,  absorption  and  transverse  strength. 
Therefore  in  selecting  the  best  from  those  tested  it  is  considered  adris- 
able  to  give  very  little  weight  to  the  tests  of  crushing  strength  and 
specific  gravity,  bnt  to  base  comparisons  more  upon  the  other  three 
tests.  It  happens  that  in  this  case  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  final 
result  which  method  of  comparison  we  use,  "No.  I  being  first.  No,  VII 
second,  No.  IX  third  and  No.  Ill  fourth. 

These  results,  combined  with  the  two  very  important  cousiderations. 
of  availability  and  cost,  furnish  all  reasons  for  accepting  or  rejecting- 
any  competing  bricks,  where  the  decision  is  based  upon  merit  and  not. 
infiuenoed  by  jobbery. 
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CONSTITUTION 


PRBAHBLB. 


We,  the  uDdeirigned,  memben  of  the  Bealor  and  Junior  danes  In  the  college  of 
Civil  Engineering  of  Cornell  Unlverrity,  do  hereby  form  ouraelres  into  »n  Associa- 
tion for  the  diBcusdon  of  eofclDeering  topics,  and  the  promotion  of  general  Informa- 
tion on  engineering  subjects,  and  do  hereby  agree  to  abide  by  and  sustain  the 
following  Constitntion  and  By-Laws: 

ARTICLB  I. 


1.    This  Association  sball  be  known  ss  the  Association  of  Civil  Bnglneers  of 
Cornell  Universlly. 

ABTICLE  U. 


1.  Tlie  Association  shall  consist  of  Active  and  Honorat?  members. 

2.  All  Alumni  of  this  college  and  all  students  recognized  as  upperclassmen,  and 
registered  in  the  college  of  Civil  Ecgineering,  are  eligible  to  membership  in  this 
Association. 

8.  Any  eligible  person  may  become  an  honorary  member  1^  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting.  Such  members  shall  have  privities 
of  active  members  except  those  of  voting  and  holding  office,  and  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  dues. 

4.  The  memberohlp  fees  of  this  Association  for  all  active  graduate  members 
shall  be  *$S.OO  per  annum.  All  money  received  from  membership  fees  shall  be 
devoted  to  defraying  cost  of  publication  of  non-resident  lectures  delivered  before 
the  Association.  All  other  expenses  of  this  Association  shall  be  met  by  direct  tax 
upon  the  undergraduate  members. 

5.  A  copy  of  each  lecture  delivered  before  this  Associatioit  sball  be  forwarded 
to  each  member  of  the  Association. 

*Ttali  fee  Is  to  be  chanced,  by  amendment,  to  a  more  modente  sum  for  the  oomlna-  jreai. 
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ABTICLE  m. 


1.  The  offlcen  of  the  AssoclatioD  sh4U  conslat  of  a  Pretident,  Tloe-PreddeDt, 
Kecording  Becretar}',  CorrMpondlag  Secret&ty,  and  Treaanrer. 

3.  The  President  ahall  prealde  at  all  meetings  of  the  Aasoclation  and  enforce  the 
Cons^tutlon  and  Bj-Laws,  and  shall  call  special  meetiogs  at  the  request  of  five 
active  members. 

8.  Ttke  Vice-President  shall  take  the  ohaii  at  the  request  of  the  President,  and 
shall  act  as  President  in  his  absence.  The  Vice-President  shall  be  chairman  of  the 
appointment  committee. 

4.  Tlie  Becording  Secretary  shall  keep  minates  of  proceedings  of  all  meetings 
of  the  AsBodatlon  and  shall  post  notices  for  the  same. 

0.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  attend  to  all  the  necessary  correspondence 
of  the  Association.    He  shall  be  elected  from  among  the  Facully  of  the  college. 

6.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  money  and  dues,  and  shall  pay  all  blUs  of  the 
Association,  snch  bills  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  before 
juch  payments.  He  shall  moke  a  report  when  called  upon  by  the  Association  and 
also  when  hU  term  of  office  expires.  He  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

7.  The  offlcera  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  spring 
term,  from  the  Juoior  Class,  and  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

ABTICU  IV. 
coiatrrrKZB. 

1.  Tlwr«  shall  be  two  Standing  Committees,  an  Executive  Committee  and  a 
Committee  on  Appointments.  Each  committee  ahall  coosfat  of  three  members  and 
be  appointed  at  the  beglnnhig  of  each  term  by  the  PreddenL 

9.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  see  that  the  rooms  of  the  AssoclaUoo  are 
ready  for  occupancy  previous  to  all  meetings,  and  shall  transact  such  business  as 
may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Association. 

&  The  Committee  on  Appointments  shall  make  appointments  for  all  literary 
exerdses  for  each  meeting,  and  suoh  appointments  shall  be  posted  at  least  two  days 
before  reading.  The  committee  shall  furnish  the  Secretary  with  a  list  of  such 
appointmeDts. 

ARTICLE  V. 

This  Constitution  or  By-Laws  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  mem- 
bers present  at  any  regular  meeting;  such  amendment  to  be  before  the  Association 
at  least  one  week. 
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BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE  I. 

BSauLAB  ksbthiob. 

H^ulftT  meetings  ehall  be  held  on  Friday  of  each  week,  in  tJie  AssocbUlon  rooms, 

commeociag  on  the  flrat  Friday  after  reglatratton  week,  and  ending  on  the  laat 

Fiidt,j  but  one  before  examination  week  of  each  term. 

ABTICLE  n. 

QUOBUU. 

One'thlrd  of  the  active  under  graduate  memben  of  the  Association  shall  coiuti- 
tute  a  quonun.    No  buslaeas  can  be  tranaacted  without  a  quorum  being  present 

ARTICLE  m. 

OBDBB  OF  FBOOIBDIKafl  AT  A  BBOCI.AB  VXETIKa. 

1.  BoU  Call. 

2,  Hlnutes  of  Preceding  meeting. 
8.    Litenry  Ererdsea. 

4.  UnflDfshed  Bnsinets. 

a.  Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

b.  B«p(al  of  Spedal  Commtttees. 
c   Report  of  ofBcen. 

d.   Miscellaneous  biuinees. 

5.  New  boainesB. 
0.   Adjoumment 

ARTICLE  IV. 


Tbe  exercises  shall  consist  of  discussions,  memoirs,  eamja,  papers,  lectures,  and 
inch  other  ezeicisea  as  the  Association  shall  from  time  to  Ume  direct. 

ARTICLE  V. 

BOSPEXaiON  OT  BT-IAWB. 

A  By-Law  may  be  sospended  for  one  meeting  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present 

a  R.  LORDLY, 

B.  J.  FORT, 

H.  D.  ALEXANDER, 

Committee. 
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Officers  for  1893-1894. 


PKEHIDXHT, 

H.  W.  STRONG,  '9i. 

TICB-PBEBIDBMT, 

T.  8.  CLABE,  '94. 
PROP.  0.  L.  OHAKDALL,  '78. 

eKCBKTABT, 

C.  H.  ATRES,  '9f. 


J.  W.  TOWLE,  '94. 


COHldTTBE  OK  AFPOIHTUEIITi, 

8.  T.  NEELT,  '94  {Chair.).  I.  W.  BARBOUR.  'H, 

R.  B.  GOODHAK,  '94. 

BXBCUTIva  COminTEB, 

J.  W.  TOWLE,  '94  (Chair.),  R.  B.  PARK,  '94. 

S.  I.  KEHLER.  '94. 

FDBLICATION  GOlOf ITTEZ, 

£.  H.  HOOEER,  '94  (Chair).  N.  CUMUINGS,  '94, 

C.  B.  SPENCER,  '94.  A.  L.  COLSTEN.  '9B. 

HBHBBBSEIP  COKICITTBB, 

A.  H.  PLACE,  '94  (Chair.).  R  P.  LATTINO,  '94.  C.  W.  MARaH,  '94, 

G.  G.  BR00E8,  '94.  W.  H.  DUNHAH,  '94, 

W.  W.  HOY,  '96. 
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PRESIDENTS  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 


Members  of  the  Association  of  CHvil  Engineers,  Chmell  University. 

QxsTLSXSS:  —  Twenty  yeare  ago  the  first  eogineers  asaooiation  at 
Cornell  was  formed,  and  since  that  time  its  life  has  been  varied;  some- 
times strong  vith  a  large  memberahip  and  an  enthasiaatic  support,  and 
again  feeble  with  but  little  interest  shown  b;  nndergradnates  or  alnmni. 

The  records  of  the  Torions  associations  have  all  been  preserred  and 
are  of  interest  as  showing  the  growth  from  the  first  formation  to  the 
present  Association  which  has  it  in  its  power  to  wield  a  strong  inSaence 
for  good  over  the  students  of  Lincoln  Hall. 

Before  presenting  some  snggestions  for  the  ensuing  year  it  may  be 
well  briefly  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  events  which  have  oocorred 
during  the  past  year. 

As  yon  ^  know  oar  first  meeting  in  the  fall  was  saddened  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  loss  of  onr  class-mate,  Harry  Merrick  Beach,  whose 
death  occurred  during  the  summer.  His  strength  of  character  was  well 
known  and  his  loss  was  felt  most  keenly  by  those'  with  whom  he  was 
most  intimate. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term  the  meetings  assumed  their  usual 
proportions  and  programs  were  presented  which  were  usually  of  merit 
and  always  served  to  rouse  a  strong  interest  in  the  subject  under  dis- 


For  the  smoothness  with  which  the  literary  part  of  the  programs  was 
curied  out  the  committee  on  appointments  deserve  much  praise  uid  I 
wish  here  to  thank  them  for  the  time  and  labor  they  have  put  on  what 
is  at  best  a  thankless  task.  While  the  papers  read  before  the  association 
were  often  elementary  in  scope  yet  they  all  showed  careful  preparation 
and  a  desire  to  appear  before  the  Society  with  a  production  worthy  of 
presentation.  And  it  is  only  by  carefully  keeping  up  this  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  and  pride  in  the  transactions  of  the  Association,  that  you 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  any  good  or  in  fact  keep  the  Society  alive. 

For,  as  soon  as  the  meetings  appear  in  the  light  of  a  duty  rather 
than  a  privilege;  as  soon  as  attendance  begins  to  flag,  and  the  pro- 
gramme becomes  a  matter  of  form  and  not  of  vital  interest  —  just  then 
will  begin  the  decay  which  will  lead  the  Association  into  the  same  grave 
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vith  those  which  hare  preceded  it.  And  I  urge  upon  70a  the  oeceBsity 
of  attending  the  meetings  and  nsing  yoar  best  endaaTor  to  keep  the 
Association  alive  now  that  it  has  started  again  so  fairly. 

The  non-resident  lecturers  who  have  appeared  before  the  Association 
have  heen  well  received  and  their  productions  enjoyed  by  many  even 
outside  of  onr  college. 

Mr.  Clemens  Herschel,  Mr.  T.  0.  Mendenhall,  Mr.  J.  T.  Freeman, 
and  others,  are  men  of  sach  note,  and  engineers  of  sach  fwominenoe 
'  that  the  lectare  halls  were  crowded  when  they  appeared;  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  Toice  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  college  in  saying  that  we  are 
very  grateful  when  men  of  snch  ability,  on  whose  time  there  are  so 
many  demands,  can  feel  snfficiently  interested  in  the  engineering  pro- 
fession to  devote  their  time  and  the  benefit  of  their  experience  for  our 
instmotion. 

At  one  of  th«  meetings  daring  the  winter  Prol  Chnrch  leotnred  on 
the  "Flight  of  Birds," — a  subject  of  great  interest  at  present,  and 
dnring  the  Spring  term  Prof.  Fnertes  presented  a  paper  on  "  Roman 
Aqnednots"  which  was  unique  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  subject, 
and  was  much  enjoyed  by  all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  it. 

An  invitatioa  to  send  a  representative  to  a  dinner  given  by  the  under- 
graduates in  science  at  McOill  University  was  accepted,  and  the  delegate 
vrishes  to  thank  the  Anooiation  for  the  honor  of  that  position,  and  to 
nrge  the  necessity  of  in  some  manner  returning  the  compliment  during 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  treatment  met  with  at  MoGill  was  most  cordial  and  the  govern- 
ing idea  of  the  college  at  that  time  seemed  to  be  to  entertain  as  royally 
as  possible.  And  now  in  making  the  following  suggestions  be  assured 
there  ore  many  more  which  will  occur  to  you  on  second  thought,  which 
will  go  far  toward  making  the  Association  more  active  and  beneficial. 
From  the  experience  of  the  past  year  then  I  would  say:  Begin  your  meet- 
ings the  first  Friday  after  registration  day  in  the  Fall,  and  keep  them  up 
regularly  dnring  the  term.  Get  up  as  mnch  discnssion  regarding  the 
papers  as  possible;  there  are  always  men  who  can  criticise;  find  them 
out  and  nse  them  to  draw  ont  the  salient  points  of  the  problem  in  hand. 
By  doing  this  members  will  become  more  aconstomed  to  putting  their 
ideas  in  logical  shape  and  be  better  able  to  express  themeelves  intelli- 
gibly. Another  scheme  for  securing  interest  is  to  have  the  Association 
take  up  some  work  as  part  of  the  regular  basiuess,  as  for  example,  cat- 
aloguing the  pamphlets  reoeived  in  the  library  of  our  college.  Other 
lines  of  work  will  snggest  themselves  to  you,  all  of  'which  will  aid  in 
keeping  the  Association  strong  and  well  cemented  together. 
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And  final];  I  wish  to  tiiank  the  officers  Mr.  Towle,  Mr.  Olark,  and 
Mr.  A;reB  for  their  faithful  eervices  dnring  the  year,  and  also  the  com- 
mittee on  publication  which  has  labored  ao  diligently  to  bring  ont  the 
Transactions  in  good  form. 

With  mnch  gratitude  to  the  members  for  the  oonrtes;  and  consider- 
ation shown  me  during  the  year,  and  a  strong  wish  for  and  presentiment 
of  BQccess  for  next  year,  I  bid  yoo  good-bye  hoping  that  the  Oomell 
engineers  who  go  oat  from  Alma  Mater  this  year,  will  prove  true  to 
her  and  to  this  Association. 

H.  W.  STKONG. 
Hbj  18,  1894. 
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Officers  for  1894-95 

Elected  at  the  last  regnkr  meeting,  May  18,  1894. 


WABNBR  W.  QILBERT. 


ALBERT  H.  S£ABURY. 


WILLIAM  W.  HOT. 


PROP.  CHA8.  L.  CBANDALL. 

SBOOBmsQ  BECKETABI,  ' 

CHAS.  H,  KENDALL. 

APPonrnfBMT  comaTTXE, 
ALBERT  H.  SEABURT,  Chairman.  PRANE  C.  WOLE'E, 

HABRT  c.  Delano. 

SXBCDTITB  COiaCITTBBI, 

WM.  W.  HOY,  Chairman.  MILO  a  McDIABMID, 

OLBNN  D.  HOLMES. 

FDBLIOATtOII  OOHMITTBE, 

ALBERT  L.  COISTEN,  Ohearman.  CHAS.  H.  KENDALL, 

LORIN  H.  IRELAND. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF   CIVIL  ENGINEERS 

— or— 

CORNELL  XJNIVBRSITY. 


Notice  to  members. 

The  College  of  Gml  EDgiueeriiig  of  Cornell  Uaiversity,  reoeiTes 
many  applications  each  jear,  for  yoang  and  for  experienced  engineers, 
and  often  for  rerj  important  positions;  so  many  in  fact,  that  not  only 
the  gradnating  classes,  bnt  older  graduates  are  aided  to  make  changes 
for  more  desirable  fields  of  work.  Sometimes  graduates  of  other 
schools  even,  receive  recommendations  for  lack  of  candidates  from 
Cornell. 

By  a  little  effort,  this  system  may  be  extended,  so  as  to  aid,  not  only 
the  younger  classes,  bnt  other  members  who  may  be  out  of  work,  or 
may  desire  a  change  of  location  or  experience;  and  also,  it  may  enable 
onr  older  graduates  to  be  more  nsefnl  to  their  schoolmates  than  at 
present,  by  arailing  themselves  of  the  facilities  that  such  a  system 
wonld  offer  them  to  aid  Oomellians  whose  training  they  know,  whose 
company  they  wonld  enjoy,  and  in  whose  professional  growth  they 
would  take  more  interest  than  any  other  class  of  engineers. 

Since  engineers  are  often  needed  "at  once"  I  receiTe  numerous  tele- 
grams to  supply  engineers  that  I  cannot  furnish  for  lack  of  knowledge, 
iu  a  majoril^  of  cases,  of  the  whereabouts  and  wishes  of  our  graduates, 
though  generally,  "  some  one  "  would  be  glad,  or  wonld  be  benefited  by 
the  offers  thus  suddenly  and  freqaeutly  made. 

It  is  suggested  that  all  our  alumni  send  to  the  andereigned,  1st,  their 
permanent  home  address,  and  2d,  their  present  address  and  employment, 
renewing  it  when  accepting  a  new  engagement.  Also,  those  desiring 
changes,  or  new  positions,  would,  without  doubt,  find  it  desirable  to 
notify  this  college,  stating  experience,  position  preferred,  salary  ex- 
pected, etc.,  etc. ;  and,  if  those  knowing  of  available  positions  or  need- 
ing assistance  would  do  likewise,  the  exact  information  that  could  be 
furnished  and  the  good  wiU  and  infinence  of  the  college  of  the  Uni- 
versity, may  be  of  material  service  to  our  graduates  with  advantages 
readily  understood  by  those  giving  and  requiring  employment. 

With  sincere  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  all,  I  remain,  etc., 

E.  A.  FUERTES,  Director. 
Ituca,  N.  Y.,  June,  18M. 
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|n  gBtjem0OTm. 


Harbt  Mebbick  Beach  waa  bom  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.  in  1873.  He 
prepared  for  college  at  the  State  Konnal  School  at  Cortland  and  dia- 
tingaished  himeelf  at  hia  entrance  to  Cornell  b;  winning  the  Sibley 
Scholarship  which  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death.  While  in 
Chicago  in  September  1893  he  contracted  a  cold  which  reenlted  in 
typhoid  fever  and  in  faia  death  after  a  short  illness.  His  death  was  an 
nnnanally  sad  one,  coming  as  it  did  almost  on  the  threshold  of  hia 
entrance  upon  a  career  which  seemed  filled  with  promise  of  professional 
saocflSB.  The  following  resolntiozis  were  adopted  by  the  Association  of 
Ciyil  Engineers: 

Whertaa,  the  All-wise  Creator  has  seen  fit  to  remove  from  oar  midst 
onr  beloved  friend  and  associate,  Harry  Merrick  Beach,  and  realizing 
that  oar  Society  has  lost  a  member  whose  good  fellowship,  integrity  of 
character,  diligence  in  daty  and  ability  as  a  stadent  bad  won  for  him 
oar  friendship  and  admiration. 

Be  it  retolv«df  that  we  extend  oar  ainoere  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
family  of  oar  deceased  friend  and  classmate. 


'  Fbane  W.  Shepaed,  bom  at  Richfield,  Ohio,  Jane  7tb,  186S,  re- 
ceived hia  preparatory  edncation  at  the  pnblic  schools  of  his  native  place 
and  Oberlin  College,  and  was  gradaated  with  the  degree  of  G.  E.  from 
Cornell  University,  Jane,  1886.  He  was  employed  in  the  ofiBoe  of  the 
Ohio  Ry.  Co.  at  Akron,  Ohio,  nntil  Jannary,  1887,  when  he  accepted 
the  position  of  assistant  engineer  with  the  Sante  F6  Railroad  in  charge 
of  the  constniction  of  important  terminal  facilitjes  at  Los  Angeles,  Oal., 
and  the  line  to  the  Pacific  At  the  completion  of  this  work  in  Septem- 
ber, 1888,  he  wont  to  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  daring  the  winter, 
and  spring  of  1889  was  employed  in  the  city  engineer's  office  at  Tacoma. 
His  health  failing,  in  Jnly  he  retnmed  to  his  home  in  Ohio,  was  nnder 
a  physician's  care  an  til  the  vinter,  when  he  was  again  engaged  on  railway 
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coDstTQction  in  Ohio.  In  December,  1890,  he  t&b  employed  with  the 
United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  under  Captain  Black,  in  Florida,  as 
a  saperintendent  of  Biver  and  Harbor  Improvement  at  St.  Augustine 
autU  Hay,  1891;  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  river  until  June,  1892, 
and  died  from  the  result  of  injuries  received  from  the  falling  of  broken 
maohiner;  producing  fracture  of  the  skull  and  internal  injuries  while 
engaged  in  the  clearing  and  improvement  of  the  Oklawaha  River, 
Tebruary  10th,  1892. 

October  3d,  1891,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Charlotte  J.  Marsh,  of 
I^ew  Bmnswick,  N*.  J.,  who,  together  with  college  and  professional 
associates,  mourn  the  early  separation  from  one  beloved,  and  close  of  a 
career  which  untiring  zeal  and  great  aptitade  rendered  unusQally  full 
of  promise. 


The  Association  is  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  still  another  of 
onr  graduates  in  the  death  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Sheldon  of  the  Class  of  1883. 

Shortly  after  graduating,  Mr.  Sheldon  received  an  appointment  as 
assistant  engineer  of  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  By.  Go.  in  Wisconsin,  where  this 
company  were  engaged  in  the  construction  of  some  extensions  of  their 
system.  Mr.  Sheldon  remained  in  Wisconsin  nntn  July,  1886,  when  he 
was  sent  by  the  same  company  to  assist  in  making  a  survey  from  Den- 
ver, west,  over  the  Continental  Divide.  When  this  survey  was  com- 
pleted he  located  in  Denver,  from  which  time  nulil  his  death  he  was 
connected  with  the  engineering  department  of  some  of  the  railway 
companies  centering  at  that  point.  While  he  was  connected  with  the 
construction  of  some  difBcult  mountain  work  he  was  attacked  by  the 
disease  which  resnlted  in  his  death.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
good  engineer,  and  was  a  conscientious  man  in  all  bis  dealings.  He 
was  possessed  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  a  good  American  citi- 
zen, and  those  who  knew  him  deeply  felt  the  loss  occasioned  by  his 
death.  He  died  at  Denver,  Colo.,  on  the  2d  day  of  October,  1893. 
When  a  student  at  Cornell  his  home  was  near  Syracuse,  K.  Y. 
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Frontinus,  and  his  II  Books 

ffATERSUPPLYOFTHECITYOFROME. 

A.  D.  97. 

A  Lectcee  delivered  before  the  EHGiNEERiNa  Students 
OF  CoBSEix  Univehsity,  Februabt  2nd,  1894. 

By  Clemens  Herschel,  Hydraulic  Engineer, 

or  Nmw  You,  N.  Y. 


Qaum  CereaiU  quidem  KlteriusBaccesBoriacuramfamBinque  obrulaset:  anstinQit 
qooque  molem  Julius  FroDlinua,  vir  mftgDus,  qnaotuin  liceb&t,  voUdamque  et  pug- 
nscem  Bilunim  gentem  annis  subegit,  super  virtutem  boatium,  locorum  quoque 
difflculUtea,  eluctatua.    Tacitus,  in  Vit.  Agticola,  C.  17. 

Now  the  conduct  of  Cerealis  was  sufflcieot  to  obscure  tbe  fame  of  bis  euccessor, 
bnt  Julius  FrontlnuB,  a  great  man,  sustained  the  full  gloiy  of  Cerealis,  at  everj 
opportunltj,  and  subdued  the  powerful  and  warlike  people  of  South  Wales,  in 
whom  he  had  to  surmount  not  only  a  determined  courage,  but  also  the  difficulties 
of  their  country." 

"Hihi  vero  etiam  illud  gratulatione  dignum  vldetur,  quod  succeaai  Julio  Fron- 
tino,  principi  Tiro."    Pliny,  Epist  4.  8. 

"What  recommends  this  dignity  (that  of  augur],  to  me  still  more  is,  that  I  have 
the  honor  to  succeed  so  illuttrioua  a  person  as  Julius  Frontinus." 

"ImpensamottumentiBuperykcuaeat;  meiiiorianoatridurabit,BiTltameniimua." 
PUny,  Epist.  0.  19. 

"The  expense  ot  a  monument  is  superfluous;  the  remembrance  of  me  will 
remain,  if  my  actions  deserve  it." 

JVOTiA'nti*'  oun  wordt,  quoted  by  FUny. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y., 

1894. 
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OeIQIKAL  SODBCE8  OP  Khowlbdqb. 

Abont  eqnall;  distant  from  Borne  and  from  Kaples,  and  not  for  to  the 
eastward  of  a  line  dravn  from  one  to  the  other,  is,  or  was  nntil  1866,  the 
celebrated  Benedictine  Conrent  of  Monte  Casino.'  The  race  of  monks 
who  inhabited  this  monaetery,  from  the  year  539,  when  it  was  built  by 
St.  Benedict  himself,  down  to  1866,  when  the  corporation  was  dissolTed 
by  lav,  has  almost  disappeared,  althong;h  a  few  remain  to  guard  its 
literary  and  other  treaenres.  Among  these  ia  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  original  mannscript  of  a  work  entitled:  I  give  it  in  translation: 
"The  II.  Books  of  (Sextns)  Julias  Frontinng  on  the  water-snpply 
of  the  city  of  Some,*  being  a  manaecript  of  the  13th,  or  of  the 
first  part  of  the  14th  centary.  Uonte  Casino  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Lombards,  Saracenes,  and  Normans  in  589,  884,  and  1030,  and  by 
an  earthqaake  in  1349,  bnt  this  and  other  treaanres  anrvired  the  wrack 
and  ruin  of  eight  or  nine  centnries,  to  be  discovered  there,  abont  A.  D. 
1400,  by  that  indefatigable  seeker  and  disseminator  of  recorded  knowl- 
edge, Gian  FraoceBCO  Poggio  Bracciolini,  ordinarily  called  Poggio. 
We  infer,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  age  of  the  Monte  Casino 
codex,  it  can  present  only  approximately  the  precise  form  in  which 
Frontinns  wrote  his  commentary.  Such  manaBcripts  could  not  have 
lasted  many  oentories  in  tronblons  times,  and  a  mannacript  work  com- 
posed in  97  and  found  in  1400,  is  already  the  result  of  probably  half 
a  dozen  reproductions  with  the  pen.  From  about  1400  to  the  year 
1459,  when  he  died,  Poggio  found,  copied  and  distributed,  to  various 
libraries,  many  copies  of  ancient  manuscripts,  which  I  will  not  stop  to 
describe.  Of  Frontinns,  he  mode  eight  copies,  which  have  formed, 
together  with  the  original  codex,  the  basis  of  many  printed  editions. 

'  See  Mftckey's  life  of  Bishop  Forbea,  1888. 
*  MabilliOD,  UuMum  Itallcum.    Fait  I.,  p.  131. 
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There  is  a  tranalatioD  into  Qermao,  and  another  into  French,  bat 
none  into  English.  I  may,  howerer,  say,  that  ehoold  my  plans  be  car- 
ried ont,  there  will  be  one  before  many  years. 

In  the  sleepy  German  town  of  WolfenbQttel,  is  a  famous  library, 
containing  300,000  Tolames  and  7,000  MSS.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  of  anything  else  of  interest  at  Wolfenbiittel,  and  only  13,500 
inhabitants,  but  they  appear  to  prize  that  library,  and  ha?e  pat  it  for 
safe  keeping  into  a  new  building  bo  recently  as  1887.  Among  those 
7,000  MSS.  is  one  of  the  oldest  Latin  ones  in  ezisteace,  called  the  Codex 
AroerianoB.'  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written,  possibly  in  the  6th 
centory,  certainly  not  later  than  the  7th.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
book  used  by  the  Boman  State  employees,  to  aid  them  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  and  contains,  besides  treatises  on  Boman  law,  mncb 
aboQt  land  sarveying,  as  taught  by  Beveral  Boman  agrimentoret,  or 
gromatid,  or  land  snrTeyors;  among  the  lot,  some  pages  by  Seztns 
Jniins  Frontinos. 

We  thus  find  Frontinos  one  of  that  band  of  modest  land  snrTeyors, 
of  whom  it  has  been  said  in  modem  times,  that  in  their  work  of  con- 
serratioQ  of  the  mathematical  arts,  across  the  dark  and  into  the  middle 
ages,  they  were  the  humble  co-laborere  of  the  Arabian  scholars  of  the 
time,  and  that  to  them  is  dne  the  credit  of  having  saved  the  Geometry 
of  the  ancients  for  the  benefit  of  the  earliest  years  of  the  renewal  of 
learning,  and  thus  for  succeeding  ages.*  The  writings  of  all  these  men 
bear  distinct  traces  of  the  influence  upon  their  authors  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Hero  of  Alexandria,  a  contemporary  of  YitrttTios,  about  100 
B.  C;  and  on  the  other  hand,  Book  3  of  the  Geometry  of  Anicius 
ManlioB  SeTerinus  Boethius,  born  180-183,  and  beheaded  024,  (now 
known  in  the  Saint's  Calendar  as  St.  Boetins),  is  held  to  have  been 
founded  on,  and  to  be  a  partial  reproduction  of,  the  treatise  on  survey- 
ing of  FroDtinuB.* 

In  the  St.  Peter's  Convent  of  Salzburg,  in  the  Austrian  Alps,  is  a 
manuscript  treatise  on  Geometiy,  by  Qerbert,  who  afterwards  became 
Pope  Sylvester  II.,  and  who  wrote  in  the  closing  years  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury. Some  student  of  this  codex,  writing  in  the  13th  century,  has 
made  a  marginal  note,  which  shows  that  he  knew,  and  had  read,  the 


*  Agrimeiuoren,  p.  18S. 
)  Cttntor,  Oesch.  d.  Hatti. 
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tall  treatise  of  Sextns  Julias  Fronti&us  on  land  sarYeying,  described 
and  given  in  part,  in  the  Wolfenbuttel  Godez  Arcerianos,  jnat  spoken 
of.' 

Another  old  MSS.  kept  at  Chartrea,  in  France,  by  an  unknown 
author,  ie  believed,  b;  so  careful  a  student  as  Chasles  of  the  French 
Academy,  to  be  a  portion  of  this  lost  treatise  on  land  surveying  of 
Frontinns.' 

Finally,  ve  have  had  come  down  to  us  a  treatise  on  Strategy,  by 
Sextos  Julius  Frontinns,  much  prized  by  military  authors,  and  of  which 
there  is  an  English  and  a  French  translation.'  Frontinns  is  also  men- 
tioned and  praised  by  many  ancient  writers,  such  as  Tacitus,  Aelian, 
Vegetius,  Uartial,  Pliny  and  Suetonius.* 

These  are,  so  far  as  I  hare  been  able  to  learn,  the  existing  original 
sources  of  our  knowledge  concerning  a  man,  but  for  whom  we  should 
now  know  very  little  about  the  construction  and  operation  of  hydraulic 
works,  1800  years  ago,  or  of  the  state  of  knowledge  of  applied 
hydraulics,  at  that  time.  From  them  we  can  construct  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  this  land  surreyor,  soldier,  and  water  works  commissioner  of 
ancient  times,  which  may  properly  precede  a  discussion  of  his  deacrip- 
tion  of  the  water-works  of  ancient  Home. 

Sextus  Julius  FBONTiirirs. 
Sextus  Julius  FrontinuB  is  sapposed  to  haTe  been  born  about  the 
year  40  of  the  Christian  era,  and  to  have  died  in  103.*  He  was  a  pub- 
lic officer  during  the  reigns  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian,  Nerra  and 
Trajan.  Julius  Csesar  was  already  about  as  dead  to  him  as  he  is  to  us. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  such  a  thing  as 
the  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire  could  or  would  ever  take  place.  This 
will  gire  us  a  sort  of  measure  by  which  to  determine  hia  position  on 
the  shores  of  the  stream  of  time.  It  was  under  Vespasian,  69-79,  that 
a  survey  of  all  lands  was  ordered,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Froutiuus 
was  engaged  on  this  work,  and  then  wrote  his  treatise  on  surveying,  of 
which  mention  has  been  made.     A.  D.  70,'  he  was  Praetor  Urbanus. 


1,  p.  U.  202. 
'  Oantor,  Oesch.  d.  Math.  p.  000. 

■Bee:  "  Blrataganu  of  War"  lij  Sextus  Julius  FrontiDua,  Robert  Scott.  Loudon, 
ISIS;  and  "  Strstagematicoii,  et  BecheKhei  aur  1&  vie  de  Frontin,"  Puis  ITTZ. 

•  Tacit.  In  Vit.  Agrieola.  C.  17;  1  Hist.  Lib.  4.  C.  83;  Martial  Lib.  10.  Bp.  48 

and  68.    Plinj  Epist.  Lib.  19,  and  elsewhere. 

•  Pliny  Eirist.  IB. 

'  Tadt.  1  Hlat  iv.  83.    Suet.  VIL  Domitian.  C.  1. 
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He  waa  governoT  of  Britain,  75-78,  commanded  an  armj-oorpa,  and 
snbdaed  the  Silnrii,  inhabiting  what  is  now  Wales;  a  highway  in  Afon- 
monthghire,  bnilt  by  him,  Btill  bears  his  name,  the  Jnlian  road;  and 
certain  passages  in  his  work  on  strategy  canse  it  to  be  believed  that  he 
fonght  in  Germany  also,  with  Domitian,  the  son  of  Vespasian,  81-96. 

The  emperor  Nerra,  reigned  only  ftom  Sept.  19tb,  96,  to  Jan.  S8th, 
98,'  and  as  new  brooms  in  politics  probably  swept  cleaner  then  than 
they  DOW  are  allowed  to  do,  and  to  the  Tictors  belonged  the  spoils, 
much  more  than  they  do  now,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
it  was  not  long  after  Sept.  19th,  96,  that  Frontinns  was  made  Curator 
Aqnarnm,  or  sole  imperial  water  commissioner  of  the  water-works  of 
Bome;  in  which  position  we  find  him  in  97.  This  was  a  highly 
responsible  office  as  can  readily  be  imagined.  Instituted  before  A.  D.  14, 
say  A.  D.  10,  Frontinns  had  had  16  predecessors  in  office;  so  that  their 
average  term  of  service  had  been  only  five  years  (our  and  one-half 
months.* 

Frontinns  was  also  Gonsal  Suffectns  in  97  and  Consul  in  100,  under 
Trajan. 

Passing  now  to  his  treatise  on  the  aqueducts  of  Rome,  he  says  him- 
self that  be  wrote  it  almost  immediately  on  taking  the  office  of  water 
commissioner.  Let  us  let  him  speak  now  upon  this  and  other  points, 
that  we  may  gather  from  his  own  lips  what  manner  of  man  this  was. 
This  is  the  way  the  commentary  begins: 

"1.  Inasmuch  as  every  office,  conferred  by  the  emperor,  demands 
especial  attention;  and  inasmuch  as  I  am  moved  not  only  to  devote 
diligence  but  even  love  of  work  towards  these  to  me  confided  duties;  be 
it  on  account  of  in-bom  zeal,  or  by  reason  of  faithfulness  in  office;  and 
as  Nerva  Augustus,  an  emperor  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether 
he  devotes  more  love  or  more  diligence  to  the  common  weal,  has  now 
imposed  upon  me  the  duties  of  curator  aquarum,  duties  contributing 
partly  to  the  uses,  partly  to  the  health,  even  to  the  safety  of  the  city, 
and  from  olden  time  exercised  by  the  most  distingnisbed  citizens;  I 
therefore  consider  it  to  be  the  first  and  most  important  thing  to  be 
done,  as  has  always  been  one  of  my  fundamental  principles  in  other 
aSairs,  to  learn  thoroughly  what  it  is  that  I  have  undertaken. 

3.  Because  to  my  mind  there  is  no  better  foundation  for  any  business, 
nor  can  under  any  other  conditions  be  decided  what  is  to  be  done,  and 

'  Duniy'a  HlBtoi;  of  Rome. 
>  FrontlnoB,  W  and  103^ 
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what  omitted;  nor  is  there  for  a  fair  minded  man  so  debasing  a  coarse, 
ae  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  an  entrusted  office  according  to  the  directions 
of  asaiBtants;  which  course,  however,  must  be  ran,  whenever  there  is 
i^orance  of  the  daties  of  an  office,  by  him,  who,  freqnentlj,  thus 
craves  the  practical  experience  of  his  assistants;  whose  services,  though 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  suhjoct  matter  shoald,  nevertheless, 
be  only  a  sort  of  hand  and  tool,  of  the  principal  in  charge.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  have  set  down  in  this  commentary  all  that  I  coold 
gather  as  bearing  on  the  subject  matter,  after  having  arranged  and 
codified  it  in  accordance  with  my  habit,  as  already  exemplified  in  other 
offices,  ao  that  I  might  consult  it  as  a  gnide  to  the  duties  of  this  office. 
But  my  other  commentaries  were  inspired  by  my  own  hard  earned 
practice  and  experience,  and  were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  my  suc- 
cessors, and  this  commentary  may  also  be  of  nse  to  a  successor,  but  as 
it  has  been  written  at  the  beginning  of  my  administration,  it  will  serve 
more  especially  for  my  own  instruction  and  as  a  guide." 

17.  "  It  has  seemed  to  me,  not  improper,  to  examine  consecutively, 
the  lengths  of  channel  of  each  aquednct,  in  its  several  parts  and  in 
detail.  This  because  the  maintenance  of  the  works,  is  the  most  import- 
ant port  of  the  duties  of  this  office,  wherefore  it  is  necessary  that  the 
incumbent  know,  which  of  them  are  in  need  of  extended  repairs.  Bat 
our  zeal  was  not  satisfied  by  a  mere  pereonaJ  examination  in  detail;  we 
also  caused  to  be  made  plans  of  the  aqnedncts,  from  which  may  be  seen, 
where  there  are  valleys,  and  where  rivers  have  been  crossed,  and  their 
widths,  also  where  the  conduits  laid  on  the  hill-sides  need  an  extended 
and  lasting  care  (or  their  protection  and  maintenance.  In  this  way,  we 
reap  the  advantage  of  having,  as  it  were,  the  works  referred  to  directly 
before  us,  and  of  being  able  to  discaas  them  as  though  we  stood  beside 
them." 

23.  "Having  now  given  the  builders  and  the  age  of  each  aqueduct, 
also  their  sonrcee,  lengths  of  channel,  and  order  of  heights,  it  seems  to 
me  not  improper  to  go  more  into  detail,  and  to  determine  how  large  is 
the  quantity  of  water  which  is  applied  to  public  and  to  private  uses,  as 
well  as  to  their  respective  pleasures,  and  through  how  many  cistemfl, 
and  in  what  wards  these  are  located;  how  much  water  is  distributed 
within  the  city  walls;  bow  much  without;  how  mnch  for  water- 
basins;  how  mnch  for  fonntains;  how  much  for  public  structures;  how 
much  on  account  of  the  state,  how  much  to  private  consumers." 

As  we  shall  see,  he  goes  on  fighting  waste,  trand,  and  anlawf  al  taking 
of  water,  in  every  form,  thence  on. 
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64.  "It  appeared  that  13,766  guinaria,  in  all,  had  been  granted; 
11,018  had  been  set  in  place;  that  is,  1363  more  were  discharging  water 
than  bad  been  granted.  Alarmed  at  this  state  of  affairs,  I  felt  myaelf 
argently  called  npon,  insamnch  as  an  important  part  of  my  duties,  as 
I  believed,  consisted  in  gaining  reliable  data  ooaceming  the  water  and 
its  Tolnmes,  to  examine  how  it  was  that  more  coald  be  distributed,  than 
had,  so  to  speak,  been  inherited.  I  commenced  therefore  to  gnage  the 
aqneducte  &c." 

A  law  had  been  passed,  reqairing  lictors  to  accompany  the  curator 
(Uptarum,  on  hie  journeys  ontside  the  city  walls;  says  Frontinns:  101, 
"  Daring  my  examination  of  the  aqueducts,  my  spirit  of  self  reliance, 
and  the  standing  given  me  by  the  emperor's  commission,  shall  take  the 
place  of  the  lictors." 

103.  "I  will  now  set  down  what  the  curator  aquarum  mnst  observe, 
being  the  laws  and  Senate  enactments  which  serve  for  his  guidance. 
As  coDoems  the  draft  of  water  by  private  consnmors,  there  is  to  be  noted: 
'  that  no  one  may  draw  water  without  a  grant  from  Caesar,  that  is,  that 
no  one  may  draw  water  from  the  public  supply  without  a  written  license, 
and  no  one  more  than  has  been  granted.'  By  this  means,  we  propose 
to  make  it  possible,  that  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  recovered,  may  be 
distributed  to  new  fountains  and  for  new  grants.  But  in  both  cases 
must  a  great  zeal  in  action  be  opposed  to  manifold  forms  of  frand.  The 
channels  of  the  aqueducts,  without  the  city,  must  be  frequently  exam- 
ined, one  after  the  other,  to  locate  the  granted  quantities,  the  same 
must  be  done  in  case  of  the  cisterns  and  fountains,  that  the  water  may 
flow  without  interruption,  day  and  night,  which  the  curator  has  been 
directed  to  see  to,  by  vote  of  the  Senate,  which  reads  as  follows:  &c." 
119.  "Many  and  extended  works  of  repair  or  of  improvement, 
constantly  arise,  which  must  be  attended  to  before  they  call  for  large 
appropriations.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  are  only  to  be  taken  bold  of 
i^ter  due  consideration;  because,  those  who  urge  tlie  construction  or 
extension  of  works  can  not  always  be  trusted.  The  Curator,  therefore, 
must  not  only  cause  himself  to  be  instructed  by  the  skill  of  experts,  but 
must  be  armed  also  with  self-acquired  practical  experience.  He  must 
consult,  not  only  the  builders  in  the  employ  of  the  office,  but  must  seek 
aid  from  the  truBt-worthiness  and  thorough  knowledge  of  outsiders,  in 
order  to  judge  what  must  be  taken  in  hand  forthwith,  and  what  post* 
poned;  again,  what  is  to  be  carried  on  by  public  contractors,  and  what 
done  by  the  day." 

123.  "No  class  of  work  demands  greater  care  than  that  which  is 
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to  hold  water.  ConscieotiotiB  dealing  throughoat  all  the  Beveral  parta 
of  ench  worke,  according  to  the  rules  ot  the  several  trades,  eometbiBg 
that  is  knoTD  to  all,  but  followed  by  few,  is  therefore  a  prime  reqntBite." 

Bflferriag  to  a  law  passed  39  6.  C,  which  made  the  damaging  of 
aqueducts  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  100,000  sestertiae, 
say  $4,000  or  114,000,  accoi^ing  as  the  intrinsic  or  parchasing  value  of 
money  be  considered: 

This  law  was  called  "Lex  Quinctia," and  Frontinns says :  130.  "I 
shonld  call  the  transgressor  of  so  beneficent  a  law,  not  unworthy  of  the 
threatened  punishment.  But  those  who  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
delnsion,  and  to  whom  a  violation  of  the  law  had  become  second  natnre, 
in  the  course  of  time,  had  to  be  bronght  back  to  the  right  way  of 
thinking  by  gentle  means.  We,  therefore,  endeayored  with  diligence, 
that  as  far  as  possible  the  erring  ones  should  remain  unknown.  Those 
who  sought  the  Emperor's  pardon,  after  due  warning  received,  may 
thank  us  for  the  pardon  granted.  But  for  the  future,  I  would  wish 
that  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  invoke  the  law,  although  it  ia  prefer- 
able to  pursue  the  duties  ot  one's  office,  even  at  the  expense  of  en- 
countering violent  opposition." 

Thh  AQDEDucra. 

I  spare  yon  from  the  detailed  statistics  of  the  water-works  of  Borne 
OS  given  by  Frontinns,  and  to  be  found  in  all  the  encyclopsediaa.  I  think 
it  has  been  belittling  to  the  fame  of  Frontinns,  and  our  misfortune,  that 
up  to  the  present  time,  most  authors  and  encyclopeedia  writers  have 
confined  themselves  to  this  branch  of  the  subject.  The  reason  of  this 
may  be,  that  the  average  antiquarian  is  not  fitted  to  appreciate  or  even 
to  discern  and  repeat  the  engineering  features  of  Frontinns'  writings; 
any  more  than  he  is  to  describe  in  detail  to  engineers,  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  water-works  of  his  own  time.  I  assume  that  I 
am  speaking  to  an  audience  conversant  with,  at  least,  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  hydraulics,  and  of  water-works  construction,  as  now  under- 
stood, and  proceed  accordingly. 

Many  writers  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  ancient  Romans 
were  engineers,  rather  than  architects;  that  they  taught  the  useful, 
rather  than  the  beautiful.  Certain  it  ia,  that  they  felt  comparatively 
little  predilection  for  "  pursuing  science  for  science  sake  "  aa  the  phrase 
goes,  while  they  pursued  to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities,  that  "  art  of 
directing  the  great  sources  of  power  in  nature,  for  the  use  and  con- 
venience of  man,"  which  constitntes  the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer. 
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Frontisna  gives  na  a  good  example  of  this.  After  ennmeiating  the 
nioe  independent  aqaednots,  or  elereti,  if  we  count  two  branch  aque- 
ducts, which  supplied  Rome  in  his  day,  and  giving  the  history,  length 
above  ground  and  under  ground,  and  other  details  of  each,  he  exoiaima: 
16.  "Will  anybody  compare  these  wonderful  works,  serving  eo  many 
needs  of  man,  with  the  idle  Pyramids,  or  with  those  other  useless, 
though  much  renowned  works  of  the  Greeks  I "  But  he  had  consider- 
able reason  for  self-satisfaction.  At  a  time  when  the  unit  of  value  waa 
a  coin  of  about  1  cts.,  metal  value,  when  a  laborer  received  about  16  cts. 
per  day,  a  mason  70  eta.  and  their  board  and  lodging,  rated  at  about 
20  cts.  additional,  a  single  aqueduct,  "Marcia,"  had  cost  about  nine 
million  dollara.  Altogether,  there  were  over  250  miles  of  masonry  con- 
duit, 220  miles  under  ground,  and  30  miles  on  arches.  One  of  these 
rowB  of  arches  was  109  feet  high. 

Eventually,  there  were  fourteen  aqueducta,  bringing  to  Kome  the 
water  of  eighteen  springs,  or  rivers,  distant  from  7^  to  44  miles  in 
atraight  lines.  The  lengths  of  these  aqueducts  varied  from  11  to  S9 
milea,  and  aggregated  359  miles,  of  which  804  miles  were  below  ground 
and  55  milea  on  arches.' 

Let  us  now  get  a  clear  idea  why  the  Romans  built  these  long  and 
high  aqueducts.  Let  ua  stamp  oat,  if  we  can,  the  shallow  notion  that 
those  men  did  not  know  that  water  would  rise  as  high  in  a  pipe  as  the 
source  from  whence  it  came.  This  can  be  disproved  so  easily  that  it 
becomes  a  marvel  that  so  false  an  idea  should  continue  to  demand 
notice.  Here,  for  example,  ia  Yitravius,  a  Roman  builder,  the  pre- 
deceseor  of  Frontinus  by  abont  100  years,  who  wrote  ten  books  on 
architecture,  between  16  and  13  B.  G.  He  tells  us  how  to  build  what 
are  now  called  inverted  siphons.  He  says  it  may  be  done  with  lead 
pipe,  or  with  drain  pipe.  If  of  lead  and  10  feet  long,  make  them 
weigh  13  lbs.  per  inch  in  circumference;  that  is,  make  them  uniformly 
a  little  over  ^ '  thick.  As  he  makes  them  1^ '  to  24 '  in  diameter,  be 
leads  people  into  making  24  *  pipe,  that  will  stand  only  about  41  ft. 
head,  while  the  1^ '  pipe  should  stand  nineteen  times  that  head.  These 
pipes,  as  we  shall  see,  were  all  soldered,  not  seamless  drawn,  but  the 
strength  of  the  joint  was  greater  than  that  of  the  metal.  They  could, 
however,  be  surrounded  by  masonry,  whose  weight  could  be  depended 
on  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  siphon.  That  this  was  done,  both 
ID  the  case  of  the  lead,  and  of  the  drain-pipe  siphons,  we  know  from 

'  Laocluil,  Rodolfo,  Ancient  Rome. 
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the  renuuBB  of  both  kinds  which  hare  been  found:  as  for  example,  the 
lead  pipe  siphoDB  at  Lyons,  France,  being  nine  parallel  lines  of  pipe, 
13 '-18'  in  diameter,  and  1'  thickness  of  metal,'  under  200  ft.  head; 
a  drain-pipe  siphon  at  Alatri,  in  Italy,  bnilt  by  Betiliemus  Varug,  150 
B.  0.,  and  bnilt  to  withstand  some  300  ft.  head.'  Vitrnvins  tells  us, 
how  in  laying  snoh  pipe,  the  mortar  at  the  joints  ehonld  be  made  of 
lime  and  oil,  what  is  now  called  "  pointing  up  "  mortar,  and  used  to 
finish  the  joints  on  the  outside  of  buildings;  that  at  the  angles  shonld 
be  placed  a  bored-out  block  of  stone;  that  such  siphons  must  be  filled 
Tery  slowly;  and  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  ashes  inside,  to  begin 
with,  so  as  to  stop  fine  leaks;  a  little  trick  of  the  trade  called  "  pad- 
dling  with  ashes,"  which,  in  the  case  of  canal  gates  and  the  like,  ie 
the  common  New  England  practice,  about  1900  years  after  Vitrnrius.  • 

TitruTiuB  learned  much  that  he  knew  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  speaking 
of  inverted  siphons,  he  states  what  the  Greeks  called  them.  Remains 
of  Greek  drain-pipe  siphon  aqneducts  have  also  been  found  in  Asia 
Minor,*  and  are  shown  in  modern  books  of  travel. 

In  the  ])Tatural  History  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  written  before  A.  D.  79, 
(31-6),  it  is  said  in  plain  langnage,  speaking  of  water:  that  "it  climbs 
to  the  beigbth  of  its  own  origin":  "subit  altitudenem  exortus  sui." 
So  also  says  Frontinua:  18.  "The  several  aqueducts  reach  the  city  at 
different  elevations,  whence  it  comes  that  some  fiow  on  higher  ground, 
whU«  others  cannot  elevate  themselres  to  the  more  lofty  situations;  for 
the  hills,  at  present,  are  higher  than  they  onoe  were,  on  acconnt  of  the 
accumulation  of  rubbish  produced  by  the  frequent  fires.  There  are 
five  aqueducts  whose  waters  raise  themselves  up  to  all  parts  of  the  city, 
though  some  are  forced  up  by  a  greater,  others  by  a  lesser  head." 

It  is  also  inconceivable  that  any  people  who  had  onoe  used  flexible 
lead  pipe,  should  long  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  an  inverted  siphon. 

Nor  is  it  diflScult,  on  the  other  hand,  to  find  the  leasou  why,  know- 
ing all  about  how  to  build  inverted  siphons,  the  Bomans  made  so  seldom 
use  of  the  priuciple,  in  the  oonstmctiou  of  their  main  conduits.  They 
did  simply  what  every  engineer  does  at  the  present  day,  when  working 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  At  each  point  of  operation,  a  good 
engineer  will  use  to  the  best  advantage  possible,  the  material  and  facil- 
ities for  his  work,  found  at  hand,  for  the  time  being,  and  this  is  what 

■  L^ar,  Altod,  Les  Travaux  Publics  aux  Temps  RodmIbb,  1B7S. 

*  Trtwdml,  Ancient  Rome. 

'  Belgiand,  Lei  aqueducs  Romaliu,  187S. 
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the  Romans  did.  Not  bariDg  caat-iron  pipes,  they  bnilded  aa  could 
beat  be  done,  without  them;  and  were  we  deprived  of  cast-iron,  wrought 
iron  and  steel  pipes,  we  would  to-day,  bo  obliged  to  build  water-works 
pretty  much  as  they  built  tbem. 

As  regarda  the  soui-ce  of  supply,  we  might  not  be  bo  particular  aa  they 
were.  As  far  aa  possible,  they  avoided  the  taking  of  river  water,  and 
instead,  songht  far  and  wide  for  undei^ronnd  springe.  To  this  day,  in 
countries,  which  were  formerly  Roman  provinces,  the  beat  water  to  be 
had,  is  that  which  yet  flows  through  some  old  Roman  aqueduct.  At 
Belgrade,  in  Servia,  a  friend  writes  me,  the  old  Roman  public  fountain 
is  now  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  anrrounding  pablio  square. 
Owing,  no  doubt  to  the  calcareous  deposits  in  the  conduit,  for  the 
water  is  very  hard,  only  &  small  stream  of  water  issues  forth,  to  get 
which,  a  long  line  of  women,  with  pails  and  tubs,  patiently  await  their 
turn,  throughout  the  day. 

When  a  river  was  taken,  it  was  first  allowed  to  pass  through  one  or 
more  artificial  lakes,  so  aa  to  deposit  the  coarser  auapended  matter,  or 
to  tnaintain  ita  level  at  the  head  of  the  aqueduct;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
two  conduita  bringing  the  waters  of  the  river  Anio  to  Rome. 

The  masonry  conduita  had  vertical  side-walls,  and  either  a  ridge  roof, 
made  of  two  stone  alaba,  or  a  flat  stone  cover,  or  a  semicircular  aroh  as 
a  cover.  When  on  arches,  they  were  lined  inside,  to  make  them  water- 
tight, with  a  species  of  cont^ete,  made  of  crockery  fragments  (of  which 
great  quantities  were  in  constant  demand),  and  of  the  Roman  hydraulic 
cement  of  the  time,  made  of  lime  and  powdered  volcanic  pomioe  stone, 
now  called  "pozzuolani."' 

At  irregular  intervals  there  is  a  marked  bend  in  these  aqueducts,  the 
purpoee  of  which  has  long  troubled  the  antiquarians.  I  suggest  the 
same  explanation  that  explains  the  doable  reversed  carves,  which  an 
antiquarian  could  find,  though  not  much  talked  about,  in  the  centre  of 
some  of  our  modem  tunnels;  also  not  unknown  on  railroads,  here  and 
there;  namely,  that  the  work  was  commenced  and  carried  on  simnltau- 
eously  at  many  points,  and  these  bends  are  where  the  different  parts  of 
the  work  finally  met  after  undergoing  the  viciesitndea  of  hasby  con- 
struction; such  aa  the  difQcnltiea  of  aecnring  the  rights  of  way  origin- 
all;  desired;  changes  made  in  the  plans  during  construction;  or  later, 
during  thorough  repairs;  and,  finally,  errors  made  in  alignment  Every 
240  ft.  is  a  "lumina,"  or  air  hole,  to  let  air  in  and  out,  in  emptying 
and  filling  the  conduit;  and,  it  is  supposed,  also  acting  as  overflows. 

■  Middleton,  J.  H.,  Ancient  Rtane  in  188S.    Black,  Edlab. 
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There  ie  no  regularity  in  the  spans  of  the  arches,  nor  even  in  the 
cross-sections  of  the  piers,  but  this  has  been  remarked  in  other  engineer- 
ing works  of  a  mnch  later  period,  down  even  to  the  16th  century.' ' 

I  intend  to  sa;  more  of  the  constmction  of  these  aqnedncts,  in  dealing 
with  the  matter  of  their  maintenance. 

The  slope  of  the  aqnedncts  was  exceedingly  irregular,  aa  might  be 
expected,  althoagh  there  were  employees  who  did  nothing  bnt  take 
levels;  the  forerunners  of  the  wielders  of  the  rod  and  level  of  to-day. 
The  methods  and  instrnments  they  used,  are  described  in  works  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  but  I  will  not  stop  to  repeat  the  description. 
Given  a  knowledge  of  a  plnmb  line,  and  the  fact  that  a  level  line  is 
perpendioular  to  it,  also  that  water  stands  level  in  a  groove  and  in  a 
bent  pipe,  and  given  the  nse  of  sights  to  run  in  lines,  and  any  intelli- 
gent meohanio  could  constmct  for  himself,  and  use,  an  ancient  Boman 
leveling  instrament.  Vitravios  had  advised  slopes  of  1:200,  but  Fron- 
tinus  makes  fun  of  this,*  calls  it  the  way  of  the  ancients,  mnch  as  we 
would  look  down  upon  the  ways  of  the  colonial  period  in  this  country; 
and  says  that  in  his  day,  the  art  of  leveling  was  better  understood,  and 
slopes  of  aqueducts  were  made  &ttter.  Marcia,  built  IIS  B.  C,  is 
reported  to  have  had  a  slope  of  1:436,*  at  least,  in  some  parts  of  it; 
other  portions  were  on  a  slope  of  1:680;  and  these  two  slopes  are  also 
reported  as  foond  in  Appia,  Anio  Vetus,  Jnlia,  Virgo,  and  Anio  Novns. 
Claudia,  finished  A.  D.  50,  had  a  slope  of  1:333.  Other  Boman  aque- 
ducts have  slopes  ranging  from  1:3000  to  1:600,*  some  having  a  very 
uniform  slope,  and  some  shovring  plainly  the  difficulties  had  in  sighting 
in  small  slopes  with  poor  leveling  instruments. 

"The  ancients,"  says  Frontinns,  18,  "laid  out  their  works  vrith 
greater  declivity  downwards,  be  it  because  the  art  of  running  levels,  had 
not  yet  been  developed,  so  as  to  attain  accuracy;  or  because  they  pur- 
posely sought  to  place  the  aqueducts  underground,  so  that  they  could 
not,  as  frequent  wars  were  still  had  with  the  Italians,  be  as  easily  cut 
off  by  the  enemy.  But  now,  should  one  of  the  old  conduits  become 
useless  by  age,  it  is  no  longer  led  around  the  head  of  the  valley  under- 
ground, but  to  save  distance,  is  oarried  across  on  a  foundation-course, 
or  on  arches."    Little  dreaming,  that  for  hundreds  of  years  after  his 

■Belgnukd. 

■  FntntinuB,  18. 

'  Ho  lelUble  or  oxpertly  deUrmined  dopea  of  Uie  aqueducts  of  Rome  appear  to 

be  given  in  lileratore  on  the  subject. 
*  Lflgeri  and  Belgrand. 
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time,  wbat  be  oslled  the  "  Empress  of  the  world  "  and  the  "  Eternal 
City,"  inclaaive  of  the  aqnedactB  of  which  he  was  so  fond  and  prond, 
was  to  become  the  pre;  of  the  barbanans. 

The  nine  aqaedncts  of  Frontinns'  time,  given  in  order  of  their  age, 
were  called  Appia,  Anio  Vetus  or  Old  Anio,  Marcia,  Tepnla,  Julia, 
Virgo,  Alsietina,  Claudia,  and  Anio  Notus,  or  New  Anio. 

Marcia  and  Claudia,  run  practically  between  the  same  termini ;  Maroia 
was  built  146  B.  C,  Claudia  195  years  kter.  In  1870,  the  sources  of 
Marcia,  flowing  in  the  old  subterranean  oonduit,  were  aooght  for  and 
disoovered,  and  its  waters  were  then  again  brought  to  Rome;  for  the 
greater  distance  in  iron  pipes.  Now  the  lengths  of  these  three  aque- 
dncts  thus  built,  14S  B.  C,  A.  D.  50  and  A.  D.  1S70,  were  reepectirely, 
305,600,  230,000,  and  173,000,  ft.;'  which  figures  illustrate  very  well 
the  resultant  distance  between  two  given  termini,  by  the  use  respect* 
ively,  of  masonry  aqueducts  ignorantly,  and  when  comparatively  well 
laid  out,  and  of  cast-iron  pipes,  for  crossing  valleys. 

Tunnels. 

But,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  Romans  did  not  know  how  to 
build  tunnels  to  shorten  distance.  Plenty  of  such  tunnels  remain  to 
this  day,  both  of  the  kind  that  were  bailt  in  deep  trenches  and  buried 
up  again,  (I  have  but  to  mention  the  Cloaca  Maxims);  and  of  the  kind 
that  were  built  by  tunneling.  Ouray's  History  of  Borne,  speaks  of  a 
tunnel,  16,666  ft.  (over  three  miles)  long,  in  line  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Antibes  in  France;  and  of  another,  to  drain  Lake  Fucinus,  in  Italy, 
about  A.  D.  60,  on  which  30,000  men  worked  eleven  years  and  bnilt  a 
tunnel  18,000  ft.  long,  through  rock  and  clay,  86-06  square  ft.  in  sec- 
tion. There  were  thirty-two  shafts,  65  to  iHS  ft.  deep,  and  also  inclined 
shafts  or  slopes,  used  in  hauling  ont  the  excavated  material.  But  the 
best  idea  of  Soman  tunnel  work  can  be  got  from  Lancianis's  Ancient 
Bome,  in  some  letters  and  reports  that  have  been  preserved.  The  cor- 
respondence commences  tbuB,  A.  D.  162:' 

Variut  Clemens,  governor  of  Maaritania,  to  Valerius  £truseus,  gov- 
ernor of  Numidia.  "Yuins  Clemens  greets  Valerius  Etruscus,  and 
begs  bim  in  his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  the  town-ship  of  Saldae, 
(Algeria)  to  diapatch  at  once  the  hydraulic  engineer  of  the  3rd.  legion. 
Nonius  Datns,  with  orders  that  he  finish  the  work,  which  he  seems  to 
have  forgotten." 

'  Belgnmd. 

*LBiiciaiii,  Aoclent  Borne,  p.  61. 
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Report  of  Nonius  DcUus  to  tJie  magistrates  of  Sdldae : 

"After  leaving  my  quarters,  I  met  with  brigands  on  my  way,  who 
robbed  me  of  even  my  clothes,  and  wounded  me  severely.  I  succeeded, 
after  the  enoonnter,  in  reaching  Saldae,  where  I  woe  met  by  the  gover- 
nor, who,  after  allowing  me  some  rest,  took  me  to  the  tunnel.  There, 
I  fonnd  everybody  sad  and  despondent,  they  had  given  up  all  hopes 
that  the  two  opposite  sections  of  the  tunnel  would  meet,  hecaase  each 
section  had  already  been  excavated  beyond  the  middle  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  junction  had  not  yet  been  effected.  As  always  happens  in  these 
cases,  the  fanlt  was  attributed  to  the  engineer,  as  though  he  had  not 
taken  all  precautions  to  insnre  the  snecesB  of  the  work.  What  conld  I 
have  done  better  ? 

"I  began  by  surveying  and  taking  the  levels  of  the  mountain;  I  marked 
most  carefully  the  axis  of  the  tunnel  across  the  ridge;  I  drew  plans  and 
sections  of  the  whole  work;  which  plans  I  handed  over  to  Petronins 
Celer,  the  governor  of  Mauritania;  and  to  take  eitra  precaution,  I  sum- 
moned the  contractor  and  his  workmen,  and  began  the  excavation  in 
their  presence,  with  the  help  of  two  gangs  of  experienced  veterans; 
namely,  a  detachment  of  marine  infantry  and  a  detachment  of  Alpine 
troops.  What  more  could  I  have  done?  Well,  during  the  four  years  I 
was  absent  at  Lambtese,  expecting  every  day  to  hear  the  good  tidings 
of  the  arrival  of  the  water  at  Saldse,  the  contractor,  and  bis  assistant, 
had  committed  blander  npon  blunder;  in  each  section  of  the  tunnel 
they  had  diverged  from  the  straight  line,  each  towards  his  right,  and 
had  I  waited  a  little  longer  before  coming,  Salde  would  have  possessed 
two  tunnels  instead  of  one,"  Konius  Datns,  having  re-surveyed  the 
work,  caused  the  two  parallel  tunnels  to  be  united  by  a  transverse  tun- 
nel; the  waters  of  the  river  conld  finally  pass  the  mountain,  and  their 
arrival  at  Saldse  was  celebrated  with  extraordinary  rejoicings  in  the 
presence  of  the  governor,  Yorius  Clemens,  and  the  engineer." 

In  Bome  is  Monte  AfBliauo,  and  through  it  one  of  the  longest  tun- 
nels built  by  the  Romans,  about  3  miles  long;  L.  Faqnedins  Festus  waa 
the  contractor,  and  it  was  ordered  by  Domitian.  The  cross  section  was 
7'  X  3'.  The  contractor  made  a  vow  to  restore  a  temple  on  the  moun- 
tain if  the  enterprise  shonld  succeed.  The  headings  met  July  3d  A.  D. 
88,  and  the  beautiful  columns  and  fragments  of  statuary  discovered  on 
Monte  AfBliauo  prove  that  the  vow  of  L.  Paqnedius  underwent  a  specific 
performance  of  its  obligations. ' 

'  ZiKDcIani,  Ancient  Rome. 
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The  Water  op  the  Bohan  AquEDUCTS. 

The  waters  of  the  Beversl  aqueducts  bad  their  distinctive  character- 
istics, some  heing  purer  than  others.  All  of  them  were  hard  waters,  of 
18  to  37  degrees  of  hardness;  whereas,  the  water  delivered  to  American 
cities  has  seldom  so  mnch  as  6  degrees  of  hardness.  The  deposit  left 
by  these  waters  on  the  outside  of  the  aqnedncts,  at  points  of  leakage, 
was  likened,  by  one  old  writer,'  to  a  hay-stack,  which  ia  indicatire  of 
the  amoant  of  lime  contained  in  the  water.  Hadrians,  built  after 
Frontinus,  was  }  filled  np  inside  by  IJme  deposits.  This  deposit  also 
formed  inside  of  the  lead  pipe  used.' 

Some  of  these  waters  are  almost  lovingly  spoken  of  in  ancient  litera- 
ture. The  poet  Martial,  a  contemporary  of  Frontinns,  makes  frequent 
mention  of  the  aqnedacta.  Epigram  10.68  is  addressed  to  Frontinns, 
the  very  Sextus  Julius  Frontinus,  whose  essay  we  are  considering. 
Epigram  6.42,  he  says: 

"  If  the  Lacedffimonian  cnstoms  please  you,  you  may,  after  a  suffi- 
ciency of  dry  heat,  plunge  into  the  waters  of  Virgo,  or  of  Marcia;  which 
shine  so  brilliantly,  and  are  so  pure,  that  you  would  scarcely  suspect 
the  presence  of  water,  and  wonld  imagine  that  yon  saw  bat  the  polished 
Lygdian  marble." 

About  the  year  500,  Theodoric,  emperor  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
writes  from  Rome  to  his  prime  minister,  Cassiodorus:  "See  how  the 
aqnedncts  of  Rome  contribute  to  her  ornamentation!  Virgo's  stream  is 
so  pure  that  the  name,  according  to  common  opinion,  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  those  waters  are  never  sullied;  since,  while  all  the  others  . 
give  evidence  of  the  violence  of  rain-storms  by  the  turbidity  of  their 
waters,  Virgo  alone  ever  maintains  her  purity." 

Bnt  Frontinus'  acconnt  gives  the  origin  of  the  name  "  Virgo"  to  the 
tradition,  commemorated  in  bis  day  by  a  mural  painting  at  the  spring 
bouse,  that  a  yoang  girl  showed  the  soldiers  sent  to  find  a  spring  of 
water,  where  to  dig  for  Virgo,' 

Strabo  (5.3-13),  speaks  of  the  Marcian  water,  "  which  ia  drunk  in 
Rome  in  preference  to  any  other;"  and  Tacitus  (A.  14,  33),  tells  how 
Nero  once  polluted  its  sources.  "Nero  entered,"  he  says,  "for  the 
purpose  of  swimming  in  the  fonntain  head  of  the  Uarcian  water,  which 
is  conveyed  to  the  city.    He  was  considered  to  have  polluted  the  sacred 

'Fabratti,  Raphael. 
'  Belgrand. 
•Frontinus,  10. 
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water  and  to  have  profaned  the  sanctity  of  the  place  by  washing  his 
perfion  there;  and  a  dangerouB  fit  of  illness  which  followed,  left  no  donbt 
of  the  displeasuie  of  the  Gode;"  or  of  the  chill  Nero  got  by  bathing  in 
water  of  a  temperature  of  about  50  Fahrenheit. 

In  bathing  at  a  spring,  Nero  violated  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
Bomans,  which  considered  springs  as  something  sacred.  Says  Frontious, 
4:  "From  the  foundation  of  the  city,  for  441  years,  the  Romans  were 
content  with  the  ase  of  the  waters,  which  they  drew,  either  from  the 
Tiber,  or  from  wells,  or  from  springs.  Springs  have  held,  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  name  of  holy  things,  and  are  objects  of  Teneration; 
having  the  repute  of  healing  the  sick;  as,  for  example,  the  springs  of 
the  Mnses,  of  Apollo,  and  of  Jntnma." 

Lanciani  tells  as  that  the  bairias  of  some  springs  have  been  excavated 
in  recent  times  and  have  yielded  layer  after  layer  of  precious  objects, 
thrown  into  them  as  votive  offerings,  and  representing,  conaecntively, 
the  handiwork  of  many  centuries. 

Alsietina  furnished  water  of  so  bad  a  quality  that  it  was  need,  as  a 
rnle,  only  to  supply  the  basin  of  a  marine  circus,  and  for  the  irrigation 
of  gardens. 

The  DiSTBiBDTiOK  System, 

These  aqueducts  ended  at  varions  points  and  at  varions  elevations 
within  the  city,  generally  in  form  of  a  large  cistern,  called  Castella. 
Thence  were  laid  lead  pipe  to  other  cisterns,  for  public  and  for  private 
<!on8nmers,  to  fountains,  water-basins,  and  elsewhere.  Thus,  Caatra, 
were  the  military  camps,  or  barracks.  Opera  puhlica,  the  public  build- 
ings or  other  structures,  exclusive  of  those  belonging  to  the  emperor. 
These  last  were  termed  "In  nomine  Ctssaris."  Loci  and  salientes  were 
public  basins  and  jet  fountains.  Munera  were  the  large  ornamental 
fountains.  Beneficia  Casaria  were  the  imperial  grants  to  private  con- 
sumers. Says  Frontinus,  115:  "  This  mode  of  gaining  money,  practiced 
by  the  watermen,  is  also  to  be  abolished,  the  one  called  tapping.  Far 
away,  and  in  ^1  directions,  ran  the  pipes  under  the  city  pavements. 
As  I  have  learned,  these  have  fumiahed  water  by  special  pipes  to  all 
whom  they  pass  and  who  have  been  able  to  arrange  for  it;  being  bored 
for  that  purpose  here  and  there,  by  the  so-called  tappers;  whence  it 
came,  that  only  a  small  quantity  of  water  reached  the  places  of  public 
supply.  The  amount  of  water  gained  in  consequence  of  our  abatement 
of  this  evil,  I  measure  by  means  of  the  fact  that  we  have  gathered  a 
large  quantity  of  lead  by  the  removal  of  that  kind  of  branch  pipes;" 
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which  gives  a  yivid  pictare  of  the  common  and  extensive  use  made  of 
lead  pipe  at  the  time. 

These  lead  pipe  have  been  dug  up  literally  by  the  ton.  So  late  as 
1878,  Prince  Torlonia  melted  down  a  toa  of  them,  dug  up  on  his  land 
alone.  But  in  so  doing  he  deprived  modern  antiqaarians  of  a  great 
treat.'  Prof.  Bodolfo  Lanciani,  of  Rome,  haa  made  a  special  study  of 
these  Boman  lead  pipes,  and  by  means  of  the  inscriptions,  in  raised 
letters,  ordinarily  fonnd  npon  them,  and  evidently  produced  by  engraved 
rollers  used  in  rolling  the  lead  plates  out  of  which  the  pipes  were  made, 
has  made  some  cariona  discoveries.  He  has  located  by  means  of  them 
the  residences  of  80  or  90  distinguished  citizens.  Ho  also  finds  that 
there  were  female  plombers  in  ancient  Rome  as  well  as  female  house- 
holders; bnt  whether  a  female  plumber  in  ancient  times  was  any  more 
reliable  than  the  male  plumber  of  modem  times,  the  records  so  far  dis- 
covered do  not  say.  As  already  stated,  these  lead  pipe  were  made  by 
bending  lead  plates,  of  the  proper  width,  and  some  10  ft.  long,  into  a 
I>ear-shaped  cross-section,  or  something  like  the  Greek  letter  "omega," 
then  soldering  the  longitudinal  joint.  The  solder  used  was  pare  lead. 
That  used  in  pipes  dug  up  in  Lyons,  in  Paris,  of  the  2nd  century,  as 
well  as  that  used  in  Pompeian  pipes,  contained  not  a  trace  of  tin.'  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  when  the  modem  method  of  soldering,  with 
an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  and  with  copper  points,  first  came  into  use. 
Belgrand,  s  noted  French  engineer,  caused  a  lead  pipe  to  he  made  in 
imitation  of  the  Roman  mechod  of  bending  the  lead  plate  into  a  pear- 
shaped  cross-section,  and  soldering  it  by  pouring  melted  lead  on  the 
joint.  He  fonnd  on  testing  it,  the  plate  being  about  ^'  thick,  and  the 
pipe,  when  rounded,  about  4'  in  diameter;  that  at  45  lbs.  pressure 
the  pipe  began  to  assume  a  circular  section;  at  113  lbs.  it  was  a  circolar 
pipe;  and  it  fniled  at  250  lbs.,  without  failing  at  the  joint.  Four  way 
branches,  brass  stop-cocks,  wipe  joints,  copper  bath-tubs  as  well  as 
marble  ones,  in  short,  all  the  essentials  of  the  outfit  of  a  modern 
plumber's  shop  have  been  recovered  in  large  quantities  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  museums  of  Rome  and  of  Naples.  And  then  to  talk  of  the 
Romans  as  not  having  known  that  water  rises  in  one  leg  of  an  inverted 
siphon  when  water  is  poured  into  the  other. 

Hydraulics,  A.  D.  97. 
Let  OS  see  what  ideas  were  extant  on  hydraulics,  in  Frontinue'  time. 

'  MiddJetoD. 
*  Belgrand. 
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The  most  tronblesome  point  of  igoorance  he  had  to  contend  with  was 
a  total  inabiUty  to  measure  the  velocity  of  water,  or  even  to  rightly  and 
fully  grasp  the  idea  of  such  yelocity,  whether  aa  flowing  in  an  open 
channel  or  in  closed  pipes.  He  accordingly  compares  streams  of  water 
merely  by  the  areas  of  their  cross-aections.  A  square  foot  of  water  ia 
all  one  to  him,  whether  it  be  one  of  the  8  aqnare  feet  of  croaa-sectional 
area  of  a  stream  in  a  conduit,  or  whether  it  be  composed  of  the  sum  of 
200  or  more  crosa-aectional  areas  of  lead  pipes  leading  out  of  cistems  to 
fountains,  or  to  watering  troughs,  or  to  private  consumers,  and  ending 
and  discharging  at  aa  many  different  elevations.  To  the  expert  of  to- 
day this  seems  excesaively  silly;  and  yet  the  same  thing  ia  constantly 
being  done  even  now  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better.  The  average 
man  to-day  will  talk  about  "a  stream  of  water  that  will  fill  a  6  in.  pipe," 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  deeds  on  record  conveying  "sqnare  feet  of 
water"  for  power  purposes,  just  as  though  the  law  of  falling  bodies  and 
its  application  to  hydraulics  had  never  been  discovered;  and  unmindful 
of  the  fact,  as  one  old  Italian  writer  on  irrigation  has  expressed  it,  that 
to  speak  of  a  stream  of  water  by  its  area  of  croas-section  is  like  esti- 
mating the  volnme  of  a  cylinder,  merely  from  the  area  of  its  base.' 

These  are  some  of  the  ideas  Frontinns  had  on  the  velocity  of  flow. 

35.  "  Let  ns  not  forget  in  this  connection  that  every  stream  of  water 
whenever  it  comes  from  a  higher  point  and  flows  into  a  cistern  through 
a  short  length  of  pipe,  not  only  comes  up  to  its  measure,  but  yielda, 
moreover,  a  surplus;  but  whenever  it  comes  from  a  low  point,  that  is 
under  a  leaa  head,  and  is  conducted  a  tolerably  long  distance,  it  will 
shrink  in  measure  by  the  resistance  of  its  own  conduit;  so  that  on  these 
accounts,  either  an  aid  or  a  check  is  needed  for  the  discharge." 

He  also  says,  speaking  of  Virgo:  70.  "  The  gauging  could  not  be 
made  at  the  intake,  because  Virgo  is  made  up  of  several  tributariea,  and 
enters  its  channel  too  gently.  Ifear  the  city,  however,  at  the  2d  mile- 
stone, on  the  field  which  is  now  owned  by  Oejonius  Commodus,  and 
where  Virgo  has  a  greater  velocity,  I  made  the  ganging,  audit  amounted 
to  2504  guutaria,  being  1752  ^uinaria  more  than  was  set  down  in  the 
records.  But  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  gauging  is  at  hand;  for 
Virgo  discharges  all  the  gvinaria  we  found  at  the  point  of  ganging; 
that  is  2504."  Meaning  by  this  that  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  all  the 
pipes  leading  out  of  Virgo  was  equal  to  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of 
the  stream  at  the  2d.  mile-stone,  as  found  by  him;  and  flattering  him- 
self that  such  equality  of  areas  was  the  way  to  attain  equality  of  volnmes 

■RomHg:tioal,  p.  176. 
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of  discharge.  He  had  already  aaid,  6S,  in  speaking;  of  the  Appia  sqne- 
duct:  "at  the  twin  channela,  which  is  below  the  Old  Spes,  where  it  ia 
joined  by  a  branch  of  the  Augusta,  I  fonnd  a  depth  of  the  water  of  5 
feet;  s  width  of  1  foot  f,  making  8}  square  feet  of  area;  23  centenarit, 
and  1  guadrageTiaria;"  that  is: — 82  pipes  each  100  square  digits  in  area 
(nominally  at  leaet),  and  1  pipe  of  10  eqnare  digits  nominal  area; 
"which  makes  1836  quinaria,"  saya  Frontinua.  In  point  of  fact,  0 
feetxl'7fi=8.75  square  feet,  aa  he  says.  This  equals  1260  square  in- 
ches. And  as  one  quinarium  equals  the  area  of  a  circle  1^  digits  in 
diameter,  it  is  equal  to  0.69026  square  inches;  and  1260  aquare  inchea 
equals  1826.4  quinaria,  where  Frontinus  had  1826.  And  then  he  goes 
on  again,  as  before  quoted,  worrying  himself  into  all  sorts  of  explana- 
tions why  his  gauginga  by  areas,  made  irrespective  of  beads  and  velooi- 
ties,  do  not  balance.  The  frauds  of  the  water-men,  of  the  plumbers, 
and  of  others  who  draw  water  unlawfully,  always  fumlah  a  handy  ex- 
planation, however. 

Another  passage  relating  to  the  velocity  of  flow  is,  73:  "Whence  it 
appears,  that,  so  far  from  the  quantit;,  which  we  found,  being  too 
great,  it  ebould  be  augmented.  The  cause  of  this  ia  to  bo  found  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  more  torrential  stream  of  water,  that  is,  one  taken 
in  from  an  ample  and  quick  flowing  river,  increases  ita  measure  by  rea- 
son  of  thia  very  velocity." 

QRAin:s  OF  Watbe  Riqhts. 

But  some  control  of  the  amounts  drawn  had  to  exist,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  that  the  measure  of  a  grant  in  the  city  of  Rome,  A.  D.  97, 
was  the  right  to  insert,  at  a  designated  place  in  the  public  cisterns, 
which  received  their  supply,  either  directly  or  through  lead  pipes,  from 
the  public  aqueducts,  a  circular,  bronze  ajutage,  or  abort  piece  of  pipe, 
stamped  by  the  public  authority,  not  less  than  about  9  inches  long  and 
of  a  designated  diameter;  some  15  such  diameters  being  in  ordinary 
use;  and  to  allow  water  naturally  to  flow  through  thia  ajutage;  it  being 
the  law,  moreover,  to  ensure  a  natural  flow  through  the  stamped  bronze 
ajntage,  that  the  lead  or  other  pipe  immediately  down-stream  from  it, 
should  have  the  same  diameter  as  the  ajutage,  on  a  length  of  not  less 
than  50  feet,  measured  from  tho  down-stream  end  of  the  ajutage. 

Tbia  ia  a  long  definition  of  a  grant;  bat,  nevertheless,  did  not  ensure 
the  draft  of  a  definitely  limited  quantity  of  water,  as  Frontinua  himself 
was  well  aware.  He  makes  note,  for  example,  that  the  direction  of 
insertion  of  the  ajntage,  relatively  to  the  duoctiou  of  the  current  in  the 
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cistern,  is  of  great  moment.  This  is  what  be  says  oq  this  point,  36: 
-(An  ajntage)  "placed  at  right  angles  and  level  maintains  its  meaeore; 
set  against  the  current  of  the  water  and  sloping  down  it  will  devour 
more;  set  sloping  to  one  side  bo  that  the  water  flows  b;,  and  inclined 
with  the  onrrent,  that  is,  placed  less  favorably  for  swallowing  the  water, 
it  will  drink  without  greed,  an  insignificant  qaantitj." 

A  mis-qaotation,  and  a  mis-translation  of  the  mi»-qnotation,  of  a 
part  of  this  sentence,'  has  been  read  to  mean  that  a  flaring  ajnt^e  will 
increase  the  discharge;  thus  attributing  a  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  a  Ventnri  tube  to  the  ancients.  The  words  and  context  prove  the 
falsity  of  this  translation,  however. 

Bearing  on  this  same  matter,  and  more  nearly  referring  to  the  prop- 
erties of  a  Ventnri  tube,  is  the  following,  105 :  "  It  must,  also,  not  be 
left  optional  to  attach  any  kind  of  lead  pipe  to  the  ajutages;  but  there 
must  rather  be  attached  one  of  the  same  interior  diameter  as  that  which 
the  ajutage  has  been  ceiiified  to  have,  for  a  length  of  50  feet,  as  has 
been  decreed  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  which  follows: 

The  Consals,  Q.  Aelins  Tubero  and  Paulas  Fabins  Maximus,  having 
made  a  report  that  some  private  parties  take  water  directly  from  the 
poblic  conduits,  have  demanded  of  the  Senate  what  it  would  please 
to  order  upon  the  subject;  upon  which  it  has  been  ordered:  Jt  shall 
not  be  .permitted  to  any  private  party  to  draw  water  from  the  public 
conduits;  and  all  those  to  whom  the  right  to  draw  water  shall  have 
been  granted,  shall  draw  it  from  the  cisterns,  the  water  commissioners 
to  direct  at  what  points,  within  and  without  the  city,  private  parties 
may  erect  suitable  cisterns  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  water  from  them; 
under  grants,  which  in  common  with  others,  the  water  commissioners 
have  located;  and  no  one  to  whom  a  right  to  draw  water  from  the  pub- 
lic conduits  has  been  granted  shaJl  have  the  right  to  use  a  bigger  pipe 
than  a  quinarium  for  a  space  of  60  feet  from  the  cistern  out  of  which 
he  is  to  draw  the  water."  112.  "In  some  cisterns,  though  their  aju- 
tages were  stamped  in  conformity  to  their  lawful  admeasurements,  it 
was  found  that  pipes  of  greater  diameter  were  attached  to  them,  which 
had,  08  a  consequence,  that  the  water  not  being  held  together  for  the 
lawful  distance,  and  being  on  the  contrary  forced  through  the  short 
restricted  distance,  easily  filled  the  adjoining  larger  pipe.  Care  should 
therefore  be  taken,  aa  often  as  an  ajutage  is  stamped,  to  stamp  also  the 
adjoining  pipe  over  the  length  prescribed  by  the  vote  of  the  Senate 
which  we  have  quoted.    For  thus  only  is  the  overseer  relieved  of  ever; 

'  "Callz  deveziu  ampllus  rapit." 
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excnse  he  could  make  when  he  knowe  that  none  bnt  stamped  pipes  ar& 
allowed  to  be  set  in  place."  Kov  the  only  wa;  to  have  made  a  Ventnri 
tabe  oat  of  snch  a  lawfnl  airsngemeDt  of  pipes  would  have  been  to  ex- 
pacd  the  lead  pipe,  50  feet  from  the  cistern,  very  gradually  and  Mfii- 
formjy,  into  a  larger  pipe. 

Ejtelwein  made  some  experiments  to  test  the  point,  whether  a  Ven- 
tnri tube  would  increase  the  discharge  of  a  long  pipe  when  placed  at 
the  onter  end  of  it.  (Gilbert's  Annalen,  Vol.  7,  p.  39S.)  He  experi- 
mented with  a  one  inch  pipe,  20  feet  long,  and  found  that  when  dis- 
charging freely  into  the  air,  under  a  3  foot  head,  it  made  no  apparent 
difference  in  the  discbarge,  whether  the  Yentari  tnbe  was  on  or  off. 
This,  however,  leaves  the  main  qnestion  still  undetermined,  and  it- 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  same  apparatus  discharging  under  water, 
that  is,  submerged,  or  a  Yentari  mouth-piece,  discharging  through  a 
long  pipe  of  the  diameter  of  the  larger  end  of  the  ajutage,  will  or  will 
not  discharge  more  than  the  small  pipe  alone.  Yenturi  thought  that  it 
would,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  did,  to  put  it  no  stronger. 

Here  is  another  correct  conception  of  the  matter  of  head  acting  on 
orifices,  had  by  Froutinus,  though  he  spoke  without  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  hydraulics,  as  thny  have  been  developed  in  the  1800  years  fol- 
lowing his  time.  113.  "In  setting  ajutages,  care  must  be  taken  to  set 
them  on  a  level,  and  not  place  the  one  higher  and  the  other  lower  down. 
The  lower  one  wilt  swallow  up  more;  the  higher  one  will  suck  in  less, 
because  the  current  of  water  is  drawn  in  by  the  lower  one." 

But  the  proper  placing  of  the  ajutages  was  evidently  kept  in  the 
hands  of  the  authorities,  and  Frontinus  had  clear  ideas  on  the  value  of 
the  lead  pipes  not  less  than  fiO  feet  long,  as  we  have  seen,  and  that  they 
shonld  be  stamped  by  the  public  authorities,  as  well  as  the  bronze  aju- 
tage, as  a  safe-guard  against  fraud.  Two  of  these  ancient  bronze  aju- 
tages have  survived  the  wreck  and  plunder  of  the  centuries  and  are 
kept,  the  one  in  the  Kircher,  the  other  in  the  Vatican  Museum  at  Rome. 
They  have  their  size  and  the  Procurator's,  or  owner's,  name  stamped  on 
them. 

If  we  BOW  frame  a  commentary  on  the  form  of  grant  above  defined, 
for  the  purpose  of  leading  to  an  effective  understanding  of  its  provi- 
sions, many  points  may  receive  notice. 

(1)  The  ajutage  must  be  entered  at  a  designated  point.  Without 
this  rule  it  is  very  evident  that  the  ntmoat  confusion  would  soon  result. 
Each  aqueduct  carrying  only  a  limited  quantity  of  water,  the  right  to 
draw  from  it,  at  any  point,  must  be  kept  in  the  control  of  the  public 
antborities,  and  not  be  left  at  the  pleasure  of  owners  of  water-rights  in 
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general.  The  Eoman  water-rights  did  not  "  mn  with  the  land,"  but, 
on  the  contrary,  ezpired  with  the  decease  of  the  grantee,  or  his  aliena- 
tion from  the  plot  supplied;  or,  in  case  of  a  syndicate,  they  expired 
with  the  decease,  or  similar  alienation,  of  the  last  memher  of  the  original 
syndicate;  water-rights  thus  terminating  reverted  to  the  authorities  and 
were  granted  to  other  applicants.  An  exception  to  this  mie  was  fonnd 
only  in  the  case  of  ancient  grants  for  public  bathe,  which  were  perpet- 
ual grants,  mnning  with  the  land  (but  presumably  limited  to  the  pur- 
pose named). 

From  all  this,  it  will  be  recognized  how  important  it  was  that  the 
public  authorities  should  determine  at  what  points  definite  qaantities 
of  water  should  be  drawn;  that  they  should  hare  the  setting  of  all  aju- 
tages; and  should  be  in  position  to  keep  an  accurate  recoi'd  of  such. 

(3)  The  ajutage  must  he  of  a  prescribed  form,  length,  diameter  and 
material,  and  mast  bear  the  official  stamp  of  the  proper  authorities. 

FrontinuB  tells  us  (24.)  how  originally,  there  were  square  inches  and 
square  digits,  and  round  inches  and  round  digits  of  water-rightA  in  nse; 
until  finally,  custom  settled  down  to  the  nse  of  only  15  circular  ajn* 
tages,  varying  in  size  (38.-63.)  from  the  "quinartum,"  1^  digits  (.907 
inches  English)  in  diameter,  up  to  a  pipe  "12-J-^-)-5^f  digits" =(8. 966' 
English)  in  diameter;  how  originally,  these  were  made,  apparently,  by 
handing  out  a  plate  of  lead  of  a  defiuite  width,  to  be  bent  or  formed 
into  an  ajutage;  (25.)  which  method  was  subject  to  abuse,  by  having 
the  lead  beaten  out  thinner,  so  as  to  form  a  tube  of  greater  diameter, 
until  finally,  the  ajutages  were  made  of  bronze,  not  less  than  "12 
digits"  long,  and  stamped  by  the  "procurator." 

Says  Frontinns,  36.,  "  Bronze  seems  to  have  been  selected  on  account 
of  its  hardness;  difficult  to  bend  and  not  easily  extended  or  contracted." 

Ho  might  have  added,  or  would  bare,  if  iron  pipes  had  been  kncrwn 
in  his  day,  that  bronze  alone  could  be  thus  used,  as  it  is  noi  subject  to 
rust  in  running  water,  and  that  iron  could  not  be  used  in  place  of  it  on 
account  of  its  rusting  so  badly. 

Frontiuus  does  not  say,  but  the  ajutages  were  presumably  stamped  on 
their  interior  surfaces,  and  in  several  places,  and  near  the  ends;  or  else 
the;  could  have  been  bored  or  filed  out  larger,  or  have  had  the  edges 
fiared  or  rounded  off.  112.-115.,  gives  a  neat  passing  picture  of  some 
of  the  frauds  readily  practiced  in  ancient  Rome,  in  the  matter  of  an 
abuse  of  water-rights,  or  of  thefts  of  water. 

Says  Frontiuus,  112.:  "Having  now  explained  those  things  that 
relate  to  the  administration  of  water  for  the  use  of  private  parties,  it 
will  not  be  foreign  to  the  subject  to  say  something  and  to  give  examples 
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of  how  we  have  detected  some  in  the  act  of  coatrarening  the  most 
wholesome  ordinances.  In  a  great  number  of  cistema  I  found  ajutages 
of  a  greater  size  than  had  been  granted,  and  among  them  some  that 
had  not  even  been  stamped.  Btrt  whenever  a  stamped  ajutage  ia  larger 
than  it«  legitimate  meaaure  it  reveals  the  soliciting  of  votes  of  the  Pi-oc- 
urator  who  stamped  it;  but  when  it  is  not  even  stamped,  it  reveals  the 
fault  of  all,  espeoiallj  of  the  grantee,  also  of  the  overseer."  The  rest 
of  112.  is  already  given  on  p.  33. 

118.  "To  some  pipes  no  ajutages  were  attached.  Such  pipes  are  called 
unconstrained,  and  are  enlarged  or  restricted  ae  pleases  the  water-men."* 

114.  "The  following  method  of  cheating  by  the  water-men*  is,  further, 
unbearable;  when  a  water-right  is  transferred  to  a  new  owner  they  will 
insert  a  new  ajutage  in  the  cistern;  the  old  one  they  leave  in  the  cistern 
and  draw  salable  water  from  it.  Most  especially,  as  I  believe,  should 
therefore  the  Curator  (Superintendent)  have  in  mind,  to  stop  this;  for 
thus  he  will  maintain  not  only  the  measure  of  the  water  itself,  but  also 
the  good  coudition  of  the  cisterns,  which  get  to  be  leaky  when  they  are 
80  often  and  unnecessarily  tapped  into." 

Froutinns  does  not  appear  to  fear  a  counterfeiting  of  the  official 
stamp  on  the  ajutages  which  would  be  difficult  of  discovery;  and  conld 
be  discovered  only  by  comparing  the  granted  diametors  with  the  actual 
diameters;  and  this  means  of  detection  could  be  used  without  the  use 
of  an  official  stamp. 

Neither  does  he  say  anything  about,  nor  was  he  in  a  position  to  ap- 
preciate some  of  the  finer  points  of  hydraulic  practice,  made  apprecia- 
ble by  centuries  of  experience,  study  and  practice  since  his  time.  Thus, 
it  would  make  a  difference  in  the  discharge  of  the  ajutage  whether  the 
same  were  tapped  into  still  water,  or  into  a  slow  or  swift  current,  even 
though  tapped  in  perpendicularly,  bs  he  recommends.  The  head  of  the 
ajutage  should,  moreover,  be  exactly  smooth  and  flush  with  the  straight 
side  of  the  water-course  to  be  tapped,  and  have  sharp  square  edges. 
Ah  the  level  of  the  water  varied  in  the  cisterns,  or  in  the  aqueducts, 
the  discharge  of  the  ajutages  would  necessarily  vary  with  it.  This 
level  would  vary  more  at  some  points  than  at  others,  so  that  owners  of 
the  same  measure  of  water-right  would  not  be  able  to  draw  the  same 
quantities  of  water. 

Then  again,  the  discharge  of  an  ajutage  of  1  inch  diameter,  is,  by  no 
means,  proportional  to  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  two  ajutages  when 


*  This  word  meant  subordinate  public  watei-worbs  offldaU. 
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compared  with  the  discharge  of,  sa;  a  9  inch  ajatage.  Bnt  Frontinns, 
as  we  hare  seen,  compares  even  the  discharge  of  an  aqnednct  with  the 
discharge  of  the  several  ajutages  supplied  by  it,  bj  comparing  the 
croSB^section  of  the  stream  of  water  the  aqnedact  carries  with  the  snm 
of  the  cross-sections  of  the  several  ajutages  supplied  by  it.  In  the 
light  of  modem  knowledge  all  this  becomes  painfully  absurd  when 
uttered  by  so  conscientiouB  a  writer  as  Frontinns.  But  after  that,  we 
can  pardon,  that  to  him  it  is  all  the  same,  27,  and  28.,  whether  a  Boman 
citizen  own  20  rights  to  insert  s  "quinarium"  (a  circular  ajutage  of 
about  .632  square  inches,  English,  area)  into  a  designated  cistern,  or 
the  right  to  insert  one  vtcenarium  (20  gutnariq  in  area,  about  12.6 
square  inches,  English)  in  cross-sectional  area;  though  the  discharge  in 
these  two  cases  is  now  known  to  be  materially  different. 

Abithvbtio,  a.  D.  97,  Auono  the  Romans. 

One  of  the  astonishing  things  noted  in  reading  the  book  of  Frontinns 
is  the  readiness  with  which  he  performs  his  arithmetical  computations, 
without  knowing  anything  of  the  Arabic  or  Indian  system  of  notation, 
or  of  common  or  decimal  fractions.  To  him  fractions  are  entities  hav- 
ing names,  and  represented  by  hieroglyphics.  They  have  certain  rela- 
tions to  unity,  and  to  one  another,  indeed,  bnt  just  how  he  keeps  track 
of  them  all,  and  manages  to  use  the  lot,  is  as  great  a  puzzle  as  the 
Chineee  alphabet;  which  this  set  of  fractions  in  some  respects  resembles. 

After  the  first  fonr  of  the  larger  fractioae,  they  are  all  of  the  duo- 
decimal order,  the  list  being  as  follows:  i,  i,  i,  i,  -^,  y^,  ^,  ^,  y,, 
j^,  with  a  name  for  each  one.  (Semis,  Triens,  Qnadrans,  Sextans, 
Uncia,  Semnncia,  Dnella,  Sicilicus,  Sextula,  Scripulum.)  The  divis- 
ion by  12  dates  back,  as  is  known,  to  a  period  of  great  antiquity,  and 
has  come  down  to  us  in  the  24  hours  of  the  day,  and  in  the  60tbs  of 
the  hour,  and  the  BOths  of  that,  as  used,  together  vrith  duo-decimals, 
by  the  Qreeks;  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  learnt  them  of  the  Baby- 
lonians,' the  60ths  being  the  modem  minutes  and  seconds,  originally 
called  ' '  partes  minuta  prima"  and  "partes  minula  secundts. " ' 

The  relation  of  the  circumference  and  the  area  to  the  diameter  of  a 
circle  is  given  by  Frontinns  with  the  use  of  ;r  =  as  near  3^,  =  about 
3.1429,  as  the  use  of  the  clumsy  fractions,  just  named,  selected  and 

■  Herodotus  II.  109. 

■  Cantor.  Gesch.  d.  Matb.  I.  44Q. 
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added  up,  will  permit  of.  Worlting  with  duo-decimal  fractions,  it 
would  have  been  far  easier  to  take  tt  =  3^,  as  had  been  done  by  Yitni- 
vine,'  only  100  years  before  Frontinns.  But  he  taboriously  plows  along 
with  ;r  =  3-^,  and  is  always  pretty  nearly  right;  except  when  he,  or  some 
copyist,  or  translator,  or  printer,  has  made  a  mistake ;  which  is  not 
without  example. 

Thus,  he  tells  as,  the  quinarium  has  an  interior  diameter  of  1  digit, 
and  three  Uncia;  or  as  we  would  say:  1.35  digits,  the  digit  being  ^  of 
a  foot;  "  in  circumference,  8  digits.  It  Uncife  and  3  Scripula;"  or  as 
we  would  say,  3.93709  +  digits.  Figured  on  the  basis  of  ;;  =  3\,  this 
figure  would  be  3. 9386  +,  and  tor  the  ordinarily  used  valueof  ;r  =  3. 1416 
it  is  3.9270. 

His  areas  are  Z '.  and  he  well  knows  that  the  areas  are  as  the  squares 

of  the  diameters.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  conception  of  a  cubic  foot 
he  seems  to  a?oid  it,  and  he  appears  to  be  in  total  ignorance  of  so  mnch 
as  a  conception  of  the  idea  of  a  procession  of  such  cubic  feet,  passing  a 
given  point  in  a  unit  of  time,  or  what  we  ordinarily  call,  cubic  feet  per 
second;  in  which  respect  he  is  equalled,  however,  by  many  a  man,  some 
of  them  of  considerable  standing  in  the  community,  who  is  living  at 
the  present  day. 

His  only  idea  of  quantity  is  that  which  passes  through  an  ajutage,  of 
a  stamped  or  certified  diameter;  by  preference,  that  which  passes 
through  a  quinarium,  or  as  we  would  say,  a  "  fiver,"  {about  0.9  of  an 
inch,  English,  in  diamet«r).  One  explanation,  given  by  the  ancient 
writers,  for  this  name,  was  that  the  pipe  was  originally  mode  of  a  strip 
of  lead  pipe  6  digits  wide.  Frontiuus  ascribes  the  name  to  the  diame- 
ter of  the  finished  pipe,  being  6  quarter  digits  in  diameter;'  and  he 
goes  on  calling  a  pipe  of  six  quarter  digits  in  diameter,  a  sextarium; 
and  so  on,  only  that  at  30  quarter  digits  in  diameter  it  becomes  uearly 
the  same,  whether  the  name  vicenarium  be  ascribed  to  quarter  digits 
diameter,  or  to  square  digits  of  area.  From  this  size  upwards  he  names 
the  pipes  by  their  areas,  in  square  digits,  stopping  at  a  pipe  of  120 
square  digits  area,  nearly  9  inches,  English,  in  diameter.' 


*  FronUaus,  35. 

'Pliny:  (81.81)  and  Titravliu(9.6-.4),  name  the  pipes  by  their  clrcumfereDoea,  in- 
■tead  ot  by  tbeir  diameters,  as  la  now  customaty.  Rope  is  sold  by  circumferoice 
measure  at  ttie  present  day. 
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Quantity  op  Water  Used  in  Home,  A.  D.  97. 

What  was  then  the  diecharge,  which  Frontions  assnmeB  as  a  unit? 
If  we  BQppose,  to  take  the  example  given  bj  Beigrand,  a  difference  of 
level  of  23  feet,  and  the  point  of  efflux  670  feet  from  the  cistern,  ae  one 
reasonable  sappoaition;  and  only  7  feet  difference  of  level  at  a  distance 
of  170  feet,  for  another  supposition,  according  as  political  or  other 
inflaenoe,  exerted  with  the  cnrator,  had  pat  a  cistern  for  the  consumer, 
in  a  more  or  less  favorable  situation  for  the  consumer's  use;  also,  sup- 
posing 50  feet  of  gutnarium  pipe  at  the  end  of  the  ajutage,  as  the  law 
directed;  then,  ignoring  the  Ejtelweiii  experiments;  I  find  that  if  a  16 
^uinarium  pipe  were  carried  from  the  end  of  the  50  foot  length  of  email 
pipe,  to  the  point  of  efBux,  either  the  23  foot  difference  of  level,  or  the 
7  foot  difference,  the  slopes  being  nearly  the  same,  (and  because  the 
exact  discharge  depends  on  the  action  of  the  Yeaturi  part,)  will  yield 
in  the  vicinity  of  29,000  gallons  per  24  hours.  But  if  the  quinarium 
pipe  were  continued  all  the  way,  in  each  case,  the  discharge  would  be 
only  6500  gallons,  and  7100  gallons  per  day,  respectively.  Other 
determinations,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  have  given  the  discharge  of 
the  average  quinarium  to  vary  from  6,400  to  13,700  gallons  per  day, 
according  as  they  are  compated  from  the  data  we  have,  relating  to  one 
or  another  of  the  8  aqueducts,  whose  discharge  has  been  determined 
with  the  greatest  exactness. 

We  are  now  ready  to  tackle  the  question  of  the  amount  actually 
brought  into  Rome  daily,  by  its  ancient  aqueducts;  a  question,  about 
which  probably  more  rubbish  has  been  written  or  repeated,  than  many 
another.  The  chief  and  original  sinner  in  this  regard  appears  to  have 
been  Bondelet,  about  1820,  the  French  translator  of  Frontinus.  He 
calmly  assumes,  as  the  basis  of  his  computation,  a  quinarium  ajutage, 
discharging  freely  into  the  air,  under  an  assumed  head,  and  ascribes  the 
ridicnloas  coefficient  of  82;£  to  it,  into  the  bargain.  0pon  which,  he 
figures  out  about  395  million  gallons  per  day  as  the  discharge  of  the  9 
aqueducts;  to  be  used,  or  rather  consumed,  according  to  the  determina- 
tions of  Latin  scholars  of  the  present  time,  by  about  1  million  people.' 
This  is,  evidently,  the  basis  of  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  figure  of 
50  million  cubic  feet,  or  375  million  gallons  per  day;  found  also  in 
many  other  compilations. 

Beck,  a  German  "Privat  Decent,"  *  gets  his  figure  of  273  million  gal- 


'  Prof.  Belocli,  the  hlatorlMi,  endorsed  by  LandsBi. 
'  "Dot  Civil  Ingenieur,"  1886-619. 
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Ions,  simply  by  aesoming  5  feet  per  second  velocity,  on  the  average,  in 
the  aqneduct  channels. 

He  calonlates  the  oroBB-eections  of  these  channels  with  great  difficnlty, 
as  Frontinns  is  exceedingly  obscnre  in  his  statements  in  this  regard, 
bnt  vitiates  all  this  work  by  the  nnwarranted  aasnmption  of  5  feet 
velocity  on  the  average,  in  a  lot  of  tolerably  rickety  masonry  channels. 
I  nse  the  word  "rickety"  as  expressing  liability  to  spring  leaks  and 
cease  to  hold  water.  Xo  such  channels  could  stand  5  feet  velocity,  and 
no  one  with  experience  in  the  administration  of  hydraulic  works  would 
assume  much  more  than  one-half  that  velocity,  as  a  prima  fade  estimate. 
The  Soman  aqueducts  of  Nlmes,  Lyons,  Metz,  Antibes  vid  Arcaeil,  in 
France,  are  still  standing,  and  have  been  much  more  carefully  sorveyed 
than  those  of  Home.  The  widths,  depths  of  flow,  (from  the  water- 
marks,) and  slopes  are  known,  and  I  find  their  velocities  to  have  been 
1  foot,  2  feet,  1.33  feet,  0.3  foot,  and  1  foot,  respectively.'  We  may  con-' 
elude,  I  think,  to  reject  Dr.  Beck's  estimate  of  5  feet  per  second  velocity. 

Leger,  a  French  Engineer,  and  the  author  hitherto  quoted,  cannot 
disenthrall  himself  from  Bondelet's  influence,  though  otherwise  (k 
painstaking  writer. 

He  finds  SIO  million  gallons  daily,  but  can  not,  in  my  opinion,  be 
adjudged  to  have  sifted  his  data  before  commencing  to  compnte. 

Belgrand,  another,  and  a  noted  French  engineer,  also  hitherto  quoted, 
gives  OS  most  valuable  data  respecting  the  flow  at  the  present  day  from 
Marcia,  Yirgo  and  Claudia,  the  waters  of  all  three  of  which  are  yet  in 
use.  In  other  respects  he  also  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  nntmstworthy,  more  than  that,  intrinsically  false, 
data  given  by  Rondelet. 

It  seemed  to  me,  in  the  course  of  my  studies,  that  could  I  get  the 
widths  and  slopes  of  the  water  lines,  of  the  several  squedncts,  as  they 
now  remain,  these  two  data,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  areas  of 
channel-way,  given  by  Frontinus,  would  enable  the  discharge  to  be  com- 
puted. More  than  this:  ia  the  case  of  aqueducts,  for  which  these  data 
could  not  be  got,  their  discharge  could  be  computed  from  the  discharee 
of  those  which  had  been  computed  as  above,  by  comparing  them  on  the 
basis  either  of  gainaria  given  by  Frontinus,  as  found  in  the  channel- 
way;  or  of  the  qutnaria  actually  in  use,  and  discharging  from  the  cis- 
terns, as  given  by  Frontinus.  I  went  through  all  these  computations, 
and  tiie  detective  work  they  imply  and  involve,  but  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  I  would  use  none  of  Bondelefs  data.     His  data  are  unfortu- 

'  Leger. 
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iiatel7  the  only  ones  I  could  find  aa  giricg  slopes  of  the  sqnedactB. 
Bat  anybod;  who  woald  lanncfa  apon  an  QDsaepeoting  pablic  a  compa- 
tatioa  such  ae  above  described  aa  having  been  uttered  by  him,  which 
incladea  groaa  errors,  as  well  ae  nnwarranted  assumptione,  used  aa  facta, 
may  not  be  above  making  other  unwarranted  asaumptions,  anch  aa  the 
aimple  alopes  he  gives  for  the  Boman  aqaeducte.  But  this  is  a  moat 
important  factor.  It  maet  also  be  determined  with  great  skill  and 
trathfolneBB  to  be  of  value.  Undoubtedly,  the  alopes  of  the  Boman 
aqueducts  were  different,  in  different  parte  of  the  aame  aquednct,  and 
the  only  alope  that  could  be  of  decisive  use  to  ns  wonld  be  one  showiufr 
the  slope  of  the  loater-aurfcKe,  not  of  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  and 
at  the  points  where  Frontinns  measured  his  areas  of  channel-way. 

I  have  accordingly  adopted  this  method:  to  accept  the  gaugings  of 
Marcia,  Virgo,  and  Claudia  made  in  modem  timea,'  aa  correctly  repre- 
senting the  diacharge  of  the  same  springs  in  ancient  times.  To  find 
from  them,  what  the  discharge  was,  per  quinarium  set  and  actaally 
drawn  from,  on  the  average.  The  number  of  auch  guinaria,  we  have 
from  Frontinns  with  great  accuracy,  for  he  enumerates  them  for  each 
aqueduct,  and  then  gives  the  sum  total  • 

In  this  way  I  found,  that: 

Marcia  had  a  discharge  per  quinarium  actaally  in  use,  in 
Frontinns*  time,  of  about       13,700  gallons  per  day. 

Virgo  "  " 

Claudia        "  " 

an  average  of  about 

or  in  round  figores 
This  figure  correeponda,  alao,  fairly  well,  with  the  computationa  made 
above,  on  p.  39. 
We  accordingly  have  the  following  table: 


6,400 
9,400 


10,000 


Tepula 
Jnlfa 
Virgo 
AlsietiDt 


Quluiulii      BCtuslly  Dtscborire  In  U. 


7.040.000 
16,100,000 

se,oi2,ooo 

4,4&0,000 
8,080,000 
18,013,000 
8.(120,000 
36.312,000 
28.180.000 


IM.  707.01 


®  10,000  galloiu  per  quinarium. 


OauKiag  u  above. 

&  10,000  gallong  per  qulnaiiam. 

OaudoK  u  atiove. 

@  10,000  gallon*  per  quinariam. 
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or,  some  137  million  gallons  supplied  within  and  withoat  the  city,  when 
the  aquedaotB  were  all  maning.  Of  this  qnautity,  some  97  million 
gallons  were  distribnted  within,  some  40  million  gallons  without  the 
city,  Bnt,  we  know,  from  Frontinua'  account,  as  well  aa  from  Pliny, 
that  for  long  periods  of  time  one  or  more  of  those  aquedncte  did  not 
bring  water  into  Borne,  for  two  reasons:  the  frequent  necessity  of 
making  repairs  npon  them,  of  which  I  intend  to  speak  later;  and  be- 
cause, as  the  wise  it  call,  their  waters  were  diverted;  we  will  say  taken 
nnlawfnlly,  or,  perhaps,  call  it  stolen.  This  ia  what  Pliny  says  on  the 
subject:  (31.36)  "And  yet  for  this  long  time  past  the  pleasnre  of  drink- 
ing these  waters  (Marcia  and  Virgo)  has  been  lost  to  the  oity,  owing  to 
the  ambition  and  avarice  of  certain  persons  who  have  turned  them  out 
of  their  course  for  the  supply  of  their  oonntry-seats,  and  of  various 
places  in  the  sabnrbs,  to  the  great  detriment  of  Uie  public  health." 

Taking  out  Uarcia,  Julia,  (which  also  was  a  special  prey  to  thieves,) 
and  Yirgo,  we  have  remaining  within  the  city  only  50  odd  miUion  gal- 
lons; to  which  measure  has  shrunk  Bondelet's  unfounded  bat  grandilo< 
qnent  figure  of  nearly  400  million  gallons  per  day.  50  million  gallons, 
one  day  with  auoWier,  ie,  however,  to  the  best  of  my  conclusions,  a  fair 
estimate,  at  which  to  set  the  water  supply  within  the  walls  of  ancient 
Bome  A.  D.  97;  ranging,  no  doubt,  30  or  30  million  gallons  per  day 
either  side  of  that  mark,  from  time  to  time.  This  would  make  about 
fiO  gallons  per  day  per  inhabitant,  which  is  still  a  very  large  figure, 
when  use  alone,  not  waste,  is  taken  into  account;  and  considering  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  people  undoubtedly  used  only  such  water 
as  was  carried  to  their  homes  in  jars  on  the  heads  of  slave  and  other 
women. 

Htdbaulics  Afieb  Fboktiitus*  Tiub. 

To  appreciate  Frontinns'  position,  with  regard  to  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  velocity  of  efflux,  and  generally  of  the  velocity  of  running  water, 
it  is  instmctive  to  follow  the  development  of  the  art  from  his  time 
until  we  arrive  at  the  formula  v  =»/%A  now  known  to  every  begin- 
ner in  hydraulic  science,  and  the  very  foundation  stone  of  that  science, 
as  it  is  known  at  the  present  day. 

This  formula,  and  tiie  numerical  values  it  gives  to  Velocities  of  efflux, 
was  not  discovered  until  about  the  year  1738,  when  Daniel  Bemonilli 
and  John  Bernouilli,  his  father,  each  published  a  different  mathemat- 
ical demonstration  of  this  law.    It  thus  appears  that  Frontinns  wrote 
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some  1640  jetaa  before  this  fnndamental  ftict  waa  known.  £j  mere 
□nmber  of  jears  in  anticipation,  be  was  therefore  as  mnch  in  the  dark 
leapecting  namericBl  valnes  for  velocity  of  efflux,  as  we  are,  concerning 
the  lateet  discovery  in  hydranlics  that  will  have  appeared  in  the  year 
35S4;  and  even  by  making  dne  allowance,  for  the  greater  rate  of  speed 
with  which  discoveries  are  now  made,  compared  with  ancient  times,  he 
was  as  far  in  anticipation  of  the  year  1738,  aa  we  are  of  the  year,  3300, 
or  2400.  "  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe,"  saye  the  poet,  "  than  a  cycle 
of  Cathay,"  and  Frontinus'  time  jnat  preceded  a  cycle  of  atagnation, 
and  even  of  retrogression,  compared  to  which,  Cathay  may  be  said  to 
progress  with  reasonable  celerity.  For  ISOO  years  after  Frontinus, 
practically  no  progress  was  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  first 
awakenings  to  a  new  life,  to  a  revival  of  learning,  may  be  dated  from 
]teger  Bacon,  1S14-1293,  who  preached  the  importance  of  experiment, 
and  declared  knowledge  in  his  day  to  be  bnt  in  its  infancy.  We  who 
have  been  educated  in  English  speaking  countries,  have  been  aocns- 
tomed  to  consider  Lord  Francis  Bacon,  360  years  later  (1&61-1636)  as 
the  author  and  apostle  of  the  experimental  method  of  studying  science. 
But  modem  research  shows  him  to  be  entitled  to  the  latter  credit,  only 
as  he  influenced  his  countrymen  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  himself  made 
no  experiments  of  any  note.  For  a  hundred  years  before  his  time  lived 
that  remvkable  painter,  sculptor,  teacher  and  engineer,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,'  (1452-1519,)  the  misfortune  of  whose  fame  it  has  been  that  his 
volnminoug  works,  hidden  away  for  centuries  in  private  keeping,  and 
exposed  to  manifold  vicissitudes,  found  no  publisher  until  the  last  few 
years;  and  have,  even  today,  not  been  before  the  public  long  enough, 
to  be  used  by  modem  writers,  as  they  undoubtedly  will  be.  He  not 
only  preached  the  dnty  of  stndy  by  means  of  experiment,  bnt  was  him- 
self a  most  prolific  experimenter,  and  a  teacher.  In  the  last  named 
way,  he  anticipateB  Lord  Bacon;  in  the  other,  he  is  the  forerunner  even 
of  Oalileo.    This  is  what  he  says  on  the  first  named  subject: 

"  In  the  examination  of  physical  problems  I  begin  by  making  a  few 
experiments,  because  it  is  my  desire  to  state  the  problem,  after  I  have 
had  the  experience  of  it,  and  then  to  show  why  it  is  that  the  bodies  are 
forced  to  act  in  the  described  manner.  This  is  the  method  it  is  neces- 
sary to  follow  in  all  examinations  concerning  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
It  is  true  that  nature  begins,  as  it  were,  with  argument  and  ends  with 
experience,  but  nevertheless,  we  must  follow  the  contrary  way;  aa  I 

'  Grothe,  HenaanD;  L.  da  Vinci  als  Ingenieur,  Sk.,  Berlin,  1B74. 
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have  said,  we  mnet  comnience  with  experience,  and  etriTe  by  means  of 
it  to  difloover  truth. " 

"In  the  study  of  the  Bciences  which  are  allied  to  mathematics,  those 
who  do  not  oonsnlt  natnre,  or  authors  who  are  not  the  pupils  of  nature 
are  merely  little  children.  I  say  it  emphatically.  Xature  alone  is  the 
true  teacher  of  true  ability.  And  yet,  behold  the  stupidity  of  it!  The 
world  makes  merry  over  a  man  who  prefers  to  learn  from  nature  rather 
than  from  writers;  who  themselTcs  could  only  be  the  pnpils  of  nature." 

His  experiment  on  the  law  of  falling  bodies  ia  most  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  matter  we  are  now  considering.'  He  used  two 
long  boards  hinged  together  like  the  leaves  of  a  book.  On  the  inside 
these  boards  were  smeared  with  tar  or  wax.  A  string  latch  served  to 
BRddenly  close  them,  ne  then  takes  a  small  tube,  filled  with  shot,  the 
tube  having  nearly  the  same  diameter  as  the  shot.  This  tube  is  held 
vertically  in  and  over  the  angle  of  the  wooden  book,  itself  set  up  verti- 
cally. The  shot  are  then  allowed  to  drop  out,  and  on  pulling  the  latcb, 
are  caught  as  they  fall  between  the  leaves  of  the  wooden  book,  and 
their  relative  distances,  as  they  are  falling,  are  impressed  on  the  tar  or 
wax  covering  of  the  boards. 

Until  quite  recently  Galileo  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
experimenter  on  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  but  here  was  this  great 
engineer  and  teacher  busily  at  work  at  it  100  years  previously.  How- 
ever, with  Galileo  (1564r-164S)  we  first  touch  the  science  of  "dynamics," 
or  of  bodies  in  motion.  Says  RUhlman:'  "  For  the  proper  founding  of 
the  science  of  dynamics,  or  of  the  science  which  treats  of  the  causes  and 
the  laws  of  motion,  were  requisite  talents  of  a  degree  of  eminence,  such 
as  the  Lord  Almighty  called  Into  being  with  Galileo  in  the  year  1564."' 
But  Galileo  had  no  proper  means  for  measuring  time,  no  clocks  or 
watches.  Both  be  and  his  sou  tried  to  make  a  clock  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Instead,  he  used  a  large  bowl  of  water,  having  a  small  orifice  at 
the  bottom,  and  compared  times  by  the  weights  of  water  discharging 
during  these  times;  using  his  finger  to  start  and  stop  the  fiow  of  water 
out  of  the  bowl.  As  we  shall  see,  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that 
this  makeshift  of  a  clock  became,  in  the  hands  of  Galileo's  pupils,  and 
in  those  of  his  pupil's  pupil,  the  suggestion  for  an  experimental  demon- 
stration of  the  laws  of  efflux  in  general. 

■  da  Vinci,  Leonardo.  Del  Moto  e.  HUura  dell  Acqna,  Bologna.  1838.  p.  864. 

*  G«sch.  d.  t«cbDlachen  Mechanik.  p.  OS. 

'Llbri,  Hlitolr«  del  Science*  Hathe^lat!qae^  IT,  p.  IM,  46*.  shows  th^t  Lord 
FrancU  Bacon  knew  Qaltleo'a  works,  published  and  nnpnUfahed,  a  year  before  the 
publication  of  the  "  Novum  Organoo." 
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Caetelli  (1577-1644),  the  papil  of  GalUeo,  vae  s  Benedictine  monk, 
from  that  same  Monte  Caeino  which  saved  FrontiaQB*  commentary  to 
posterity,  and  he  first  showed  that  the  quantity  of  efflux,  in  a  given 
time,  depended,  by  law  on,  or  was  a  function  of,  the  depth  of  water  in 
a  bowl,  such  as  the  one  just  spoken  of;  that  is,  was  a  function  of  the 
head.  But  he  wrongly  stated  this  law;  making  the  quantity  vary  di- 
rectly as  the  head.  It  was  his  pupil,  Toricelli  (1608-1647),  the  inventor 
of  the  Barometer,  the  grandson,  in  a  professional  sense,  of  Galileo,  who 
first  proved,  in  1644  or  only  S  years  after  Galileo's  death,  that  the 
velocities  of  efflux  are  as  the  square  roots  of  the  bead.  But  this  still 
fumisbed  do  numerical  value  for  the  velocity  of  efflux.  Still  another, 
and  still  other  great  men,  had  to  devote  their  lives  to  this  cause;  30 
more  years  had  to  pass  by,  till  Hnygens  (1639-1696)  the  inventor  of 
pendulum  clocks,  first  found  the  nnmerical  value  of  the  acceleration  of 
gravity,  commonly  represented  by  the  letter  g,  in  1673;  and  65  more 
years  had  to  elapse,  until  the  genius  of  the  two  Bemonillis,  father  and 
son,  in  1738,  or  360  years  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  finally  laid  the 
foundation  of  modem  determinate  bydranlics,  by  writing  the  equation  of 

t)=*l  %A ,  every  letter  and  character  of  which  may  be  considered  the 

contribution  of,  and  a  tribute  to  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  one  or 
more  of  the  many  great  men  I  have  named,  v.  may  stand  to  symbolize 
the  experiments  of  da  Vinci  and  of  Oolileo,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
two  Bacons;  Sg.  alone  would  suffice  to  immortalize  Huygens,  were  he 
not  already  permanently  distinguished  by  his  invention  of  pendulum 
clocks  and  other  works;  A.  may  serve  to  re-call  Castelli;  and  the  square 
root  sign,  his  pupil,  Toricelli;  and  when  next  we  write  the  formula,  let 
us  remember  that  it  took  250  years  of  work,  not  to  speak  of  another 
and  a  preceding  350  years,  or  more,  of  speculation,  to  put  it  upon  the 
blackboard  of  the  world.  But  no  amount  of  speculation  alone,  or  of 
peripatetic  philosophy,  would  have  produced  it.  To  do  that,  the  work 
of  centuries  of  earnest  men,  not  too  proud  to  dip  their  hands  into  bowls 
of  water,  and  to  KcperimeTii  in  hydraulics,  the  while  they  were  wearing 
mechanic's  over-alla,  so  to  speak,  was  absolutely  necessary. 

No  wonder  then  that  Froutinus,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  peripatetic 
philosophy,  did  no  better  than  we  have  found  in  his  II  Books,  in 
the  way  of  gauging  the  water  supply  of  ancient  Borne. 

FaoNTiNua  as  a  Sufbristbkdent  of  Watee  Works. 
But  whatever  Frontinus  may  have  lacked  in  knowledge  of  the  laws 
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of  hydranlicB,  certain  it  ie  that  he  takes  high  rank,  eren  to-day,  as  an 
adminietrator,  or  practical  Superintendent  of  water-works.  His  own 
langnage,  deeoribing  the  operation  of  the  Roman  wator-works,  ia  the 
best  illustration  of  this. 

9.  "  Near  the  intake  of  Julia  is  a  brook  called  '  Crsbra.'  Agrippa 
disdained  to  take  in  this  brook,  be  it  becaose  be  did  not  consider  it  of 
good  qnality,  or  because  he  thought  be  was  under  obligations  to  leave 
it  for  the  use  of  the  proprietors  of  the  gardens  at  Tuscalnm;  for  it  is 
the  same,  which  is  distributed  by  tnros,  on  fixed  days,  and  in  deter- 
miued  quantities,  to  the  estates  of  that  part  of  the  country.  But  with- 
out the  same  moderation,  our  water-men  constantly  drew  npon  the 
greater  part  of  it  for  the  replenishment  of  the  Jnlian  aqueduct,  though 
iiot  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  flow  of  this  aqueduct,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  they  eihanHted,  by  diverting  its  waters  to  their  own  profit. 
I  therefore  cut  oS  the  Grabra  brook,  and  gave  it  again,  npon  the  orders 
.  of  the  Emperor,  to  them  of  Tusculum,  who  perhaps  now  get  it  with 
great  astonishment  on  their  part,  and  without  knowing  to  what  cause 
they  may  ascribe  the  nnusual  earplna.  The  Julian  'aqueduct,  on  the 
other  band,  has  regained  its  normal  quantity  even  during  notable 
droughts,  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  the  branch  pipes,  through 
which  it  was  secretly  despoiled." 

87.  "  This  is  the  schedule  of  the  amounts  of  water  diBtribut«d  or 
available,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Nerra.  But  now,  has  all 
that  been  recovered  by  the  painstaking  of  the  most  diligent  of  sover- 
eigns, which  had  been  ualawfully  drawn  by  the  water-men,  or  had 
wasted  by  meaus  of  official  negligence,  this  being  equivalent  to  the 
finding  of  new  sources  of  supply,  by  means  of  which  an  abnadance  has 
been  procured.  Afterwards  a  more  rational  distribution  was  under- 
taken, so  that  those  wards  which  were  supplied  by  only  one  aqueduct, 
should  receive  the  waters  of  several;"  and  so  on,  showing  that  this  was 
done  to  keep  all  the  wards  supplied,  no  matter  which  particular  aque- 
duct might,  for  the  time  being,  be  drawn  for  purposes  of  cleansing  or 
repairs.  For  the  same  reasons,  also,  the  running  fountains  were  con- 
nected by  lead  pipes,  each  one  with  generally  at  least  two  ciBtems,  the 
two  cisterns  being  supplied  by  different  aqueducts. 

88.  "This  care  of  Xerva,  the  gentlest  of  Emperors,  her  ruler,  ex- 
periences from  day  to  day,  the  present  queen  and  empress  of  the  world; 
and  still  more  will  experience  it,  the  health  of  the  same,  the  Eternal 
City,  after  increase  in  numbers  of  the  reserroirs,  cisterns,  fountains, 
and  the  water  basins.     No  little  advantage  accrues  also  to  private  con- 
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Bnmen  from  the  increase  in  ntunber  of  private  gtButa;  and  those  who 
with  fear  drew  water  nnlawfnlly,  draw  their  supply  now  secnrelj  by 
grants  from  the  soTereign.  Not  even  the  waste  water  is  idle;  wholly 
different  is  now  the  cleanliness  of  the  city;  the  air  is  purer;  and  the 
caases  of  the  nearly  anffocating  exhalations,  which  gave  the  air  of  the 
city  so  bad  a  name  with  the  ancients,  are  now  removed," 

89,  90,  91,  92,  93,  treat  of  a  separation  of  the  waters  of  the  several 
aquedncts,  in  the  nses  to  which  they  were  pat,  by  allotting  them,  with 
reference  to  the  qnalities  of  each  water.  Some  waters  were  mixed,  by 
reaching  the  city  for  part  of  the  distance,  in  one  and  the  same  aqaednct 
channel,  "so  that  we  have  found  even  Moroia,  so  charming  in  its  purity 
and  coldness,  used  for  baths,  fulling  mills,  and  I  may  not  say  what  vile 
appointments." 

98.  "At  Srst  Agrippa  (B.  C.  84)  was  perpetual  curator,  aa  it  were, 
over  his  public  works  and  ornamental  fountains,  after  having  been  aedile, 
which  was  after  he  had  been  consul,  and  he  apportioned  the  quantity 
of  water  then  flowing;  allotting  so  much  to  the  public  struoturee,  bo 
mach  to  the  basins,  and  so  much  to  private  parties.  He  also  kept  a 
family  of  slaves  for  the  maintenance  of  the  aqueducts,  and  Giatema,  and 
basins.  This  family  was  given  to  the  state  as  its  property  by  Augustus, 
who  had  received  them  in  inheritance  from  Agrippa."  Augustus  did 
a  great  deal  to  organize  the  administration  of  the  worka,  and  appointed 
(about  23  B.  C.)  Mess^a  Corvinus  the  first  curator. 

Of  these  slave  bands  there  were  two;  the  one  already  mentioned, 
numbering  340  men,  called  those  of  the  State;  and  another,  called 
those  of  Cfesar,  founded  by  Claudius  (about  40  A.  D.)  numbering  460 
men.  Many  trades  were  represented  among  them,  such  as  overseers, 
reservoir-keepers,  line-walkers,  pavers,  plasterers,  plumbers,  masons,  &c 

117.  "Of  these,  some  must  be  outside  the  city,  for  purposes  which 
do  not  require  any  great  amount  of  work,  but  require  to  be  seen  to 
promptly;  the  men  within  the  city  at  their  stations  at  the  reservoirs 
aud  fonntains,  must  strive  to  do  all  work,  especially  in  oases  of  sudden 
and  unexpected  event«,  so  that  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  water  may  he 
turned  from  several  wards  of  the  city  to  those  who  are  threatened  with 
a  drought.  The  whole  of  both  families  of  slaves,  who  occasionally  were 
taken,  by  exercise  of  favoritism  or  negligence  of  their  auperiors,  for  the 
use  of  private  work,  we  resolved  to  bring  back  to  some  discipline,  and 
for  the  service  of  the  State,  by  writing  down  the  day  before  what  each 
one  was  to  do,  and  by  putting  in  the  records  what  they  did  each  day." 

118.  The  water-rights,  granted  to  gardens  and  buildings,  adjacent 
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to  the  aqneducts  or  cisterns,  or  foaataina,  or  w&ter-baaing,  yielded 
nearly  350,000  seetertia  onnnal  income,  about  tlO,000  worth  weight  of 
gold  or  $10,000  of  moDe;  to-day. 

120.  "  Work  of  msintenance  arises  from  the  following  reasons:  by 
lawlessness  of  the  owners  of  fields  traversed;  by  age;  by  the  weather  or 
by  poor  workmanship  in  the  original  constmction,  which  happens  fre- 
qnently  in  the  case  of  recent  work." 

131.  "As  a  rule,  those  parts  of  the  aqnedncts,  which  are  carried  on 
arches,  or  are  placed  on  side-hills,  and  of  those  on  archee,  the  parts 
that  cross  rivers,  suSer  most  from  the  eOeots  of  age  or  of  the  elements. 
Therefore  must  these  be  bnilt  with  careful  diligence.  The  under- 
ground portions,  not  being  subjected  to  either  heat  or  fi-ost,  are  less 
liable  to  injury.  Repairs  are  either  of  the  sort  that  can  be  made  with- 
out stopping  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  such  that  cannot  be  made  without 
emptying  the  oondnit,  as  are  those  to  be  made  in  the  channel  itself." 

123.  "These  arise  from  two  oanses:  either  by  increase  of  deposit, 
sometimes  hardening  in  form  of  a  crust,  and  thus  diminishing  the  size 
of  the  channel;  or,  by  destmction  of  the  concrete  lining,  causing  leaks, 
which  of  conrse  do  injury  to  the  side  walls  of  the  channel,  and  to  the 
sabatmctare.  Sometimes  even  the  piers  which  are  built  of  '  tnfa ' 
yield  under  their  great  load.  Bepairs  to  the  sides  of  the  channel  should 
not  be  made  in  the  summer  time,  so  as  not  to  stop  the  flow  of  water  at 
a  time  when  the  demand  for  it  is  the  greatest;  but  should  be  made  in 
the  Spring  or  Autumn,  and,  moreover,  with  the  greatest  speed  possible, 
so  that,  all  preparations  for  hurrying  the  work  having  first  been  made, 
the  flow  of  water  may  be  interrupted  as  few  days  as  possible.  As  every- 
one can  see,  one  aqueduct  must  be  taken  at  a  time,  for  ifseveral  were 
drained,  a  lack  of  water  to  the  citizens  might  arise." 

133.  "Bepairs  that  can  be  carried  on  without  drawing  the  aqnedncU 
consist  principally  of  masonry,  which  should  be  laid  up  at  the  right 
time  and  conscientiously.  The  proper  time  for  masonry  is,  from  the 
calends  of  April  to  the  calends  of  November;  but,  as  is  beat,  in  snch  a 
way,  that  that  portion  of  the  summer  during  which  too  great  a  heat 
aglowB,  may  pass  without  work  going  on;  because  moderate  weather  is 
necessary  for  the  masonry  to  suck  in  the  mortar,  and  to  solidify  uni- 
formly. But  no  less  than  the  heat  of  the  sun,  does  too  violent  frost  act 
prematurely  destructively  upon  masonry;  and  yet  is  no  greater  care  re- 
quired upon  any  work,  than  upon  such  as  are  to  withstand  the  action 
of  water." 

184.  "  Bat  even  for  these  diflicnities  (to  repair  a  conduit  on  arches, 
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without  stopping  the  flow  of  water  an;  great  length  of  time)  are  there 
methods  of  reli^;  a  foundation  ia  built  up  to  the  level  of  the  defective 
conduit,  and  the  channel  is  lined  over  the  length  of  the  stripped  por- 
tion, with  lead." 

138.  "Bat  man;  (land'Owners)  have  not  been  ixiDtent  to  aasame 
control  beyond  the  boundaries,  but  have  laid  hands  on  the  aqaedncta, 
by  diverting,  here  and  there,  some  of  the  water  to  their  own  use  through 
the  side  vails  of  the  punctured  channels;  this  being  done,  not  only  by 
those  who  have  a  right  to  draw  water,  but  also  by  those  who  misuse  the 
least  favor  given  them,  by  attacking  the  walls  of  the  conduits." 

One  of  these  applications  for  a  grant  of  water  for  private  uses  has 
come  down  to  us.  It  is  written  in  verse  and  is  by  the  poet  Martial, 
who  was  constantly  currying  favor  with,  or  begging  something  of  some- 
body.   I  translate  his  plea  as  follows:  (Book  9.  Epigram  18) 

TO  C^SAR  DOMITIAN. 

I  own,  Giesar,  and  may  it  long  be  under  thy  reign,  a  little  villa,  and 
a  modest  city  hearth-stone.  But  it  is  by  force  of  arms,  and  by  means 
of  a  chain-pump  that  we  draw  from  a  narrow  well,  the  water  needed  by 
my  Buffering  gardens;  thus  it  happens,  that  while  my  domicile  com- 
phiins  of  not  receiving  a  drop  of  moisture,  I  yet  hear  the  murmur  of 
my  neighbor  Marcia's  stream.  The  permit  that  thou  woulds't  grant  to 
my  honse-hold,  Augustus,  will  be  to  it  lilce  as  the  waters  of  Castaiia,  or 
as  the  showers  of  Jnpiter.' 

Let  ns  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  rest  of  the  Boman  public,  that  this 
petition  was  referred  to  a  superintendent,  as  keen  in  sense  of  duty  as 
was  Frontinus,  and  with  power  to  act;  and  if  so,  we  may  be  sure  that 
Martial  received  no  water  for  irrigation  purposes,  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  needed  it  to  drink. 

'AD  C^SAREM  DOMITIANUM. 
Est  miM,  sltque  precor  longum  te  pneside,  Ciesar, 

Rue  mlnlnuni;  parvl  aunt  et  ia  urbe  lareB, 
Bed  de  valle  brevl,  qaaa  det  Bitlentibiu  hortis, 

Curya  Uborates  Antlla  toUit  aquas. 
Sicca  domua  quteritur  nuUo  se  rore  foveri, 

Qaum  milii  Ticlno  Martla  fonte  mnet. 
Quam  dederla  noatru,  Auguste.  pecatibus  undam 

Caatalis  hxc  nobis,  aut  Jovls  Imber  erit. 
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Hjlintbnanoe  and  Bepaibs. 

A  review  of  the  ancient  inscriptions,  and  other  sonrces  of  knowledge, 
that  relate  to  the  repairs  constantly  made  necessaiy  on  the  aqaedncts 
of  Borne,  ineritably  brings  ns  to  the  conclnsion,  that  so  far  from  merit- 
ing nnalloyed  admiration,  or  that  they  be  taken  as  models,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  as  regards  their  fitness  to  courey  water,  and  their  durability  of 
constractios,  they  may  be  subjected  to  valid  engineering  criticism,  both 
as  to  methods  of  construction,  and  of  operation.  Frontinos  recites  how 
Appia  and  Anio  Yetne  were  out  of  repair,  when  Marcia  was  built  (115 
B.  C);  how  Agrippa  (34  B.  C.)  built  Julia,  and  in  the  same  t/«ar,' 
restored  Appia,  Anio  Yetus,  and  Marcia;  that  is  to  say,  that  none  of 
these  aqueducts  could  have  been  out  of  repair  over  any  great  length;  or 
else  they  could  not  all  have  been  restored  to  use  in  one  year,  in  which, 
moreover,  a  new  aqueduct  was  under  constniction.  Nevertheless,  only 
29  years  later,  as  we  read  on  the  St.  Lanrentian  gate,  "  AugustDs,  son 
of  the  divine  C«ear,  sovereign  Pontiff,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  consnUte, 
the  19th  year  of  his  office  as  tribnno,  14  times  proclaimed  Emperor, 
restored  «dl  the  water  channels."  "  Bivos  aquarum  omnium  restituit" 
This  was  5  B.  G.  But  other  inscriptions  t«ll  of  repairs  on  Virgo  A.  D. 
31,  again  in  43,  and  in  44;  on  Claudia  and  Anio  novus  in  53,  Claudia 
again  in  71,  after  9  years  of  disuse  or  after  running  only  10  years;  Mar- 
cia in  79;  Claudia  and  Anio  novus  again  in  80  tiEter  running  9  years; 
and  Claudia  again  in  84;  then  Marcia  again  in  103,  being  about  the 
time  of  FrontinnB*  death.  It  is  very  evident  that  these  works  suffered 
severely  from  the  action  of  the  elements;  and  it  may  be  u^ed,  from 
lack  of  efficient  care. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  all  wrong  to  construct  of  masonry,  any  con- 
tinuous, simple,  channel  above  ground,  and  expect  it  long  to  hold 
water.  The  mere  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  stone-work,  beaten 
upon  by  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer,  as  Frontinus  tells  us,  and 
exposed  to  frost  in  the  winter,  will  speedily  crack  such  masonry  chan- 
nels, or  their  thin  concrete  lining.  A  crack  once  formed,  the  water 
will  soon  make  it  larger,  for  to  no  work  is  the  proverb  of  "  a  stitch  in 
time,  saves  nine  "  more  applicable  than  to  works  conveying  or  storing 
water.  Again,  those  families  of  slaves  we  read  abont,  as  having  charge 
of  the  aqueducts,  were  no  doubt  a  shiftless  set,  as  slaves  were  or  are 
everywhere;  from  ancient  times,  and  in  ancient  countries,  down  to 
times  that  some  of  us  can  remember,  and  in  places  nearer  home,  that, 
thank  Ood,  know  that  cause  and  degree  of  shiftlessness  no  longer. 

'  FroDtiiiiu,  S. 
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The  ruins  of  the  aqnedncts  still  flxisting  give  ample  proof  of  the  dif- 
ficitlties  encouQtered  in  maintaining  them  water-tight,  and  I  shall  later 
show  ;on,  by  photograph,  one  method  that  was  need  by  the  Bomans  in 
repairing  leaks. 

The  cupidity  and  thoughtless  selfishness  of  the  public,  also,  contrib> 
uted  in  no  small  degree,  as  we  hare  seen,  to  the  diversion  of  the  waters 
of  the  aqueducts  before  they  reached  the  city.  To  cap  the  climax,  the 
right  to  take  and  conduct  water  leaking  from  the  aqueducts,  or  over- 
flowing  from  fountains,  or  otherwise  wasting,  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  grant.  It  requires  hut  little  imagination  to  see  how  such  grants  were 
not  suffered  to  lapse,  by  the  grantee,  for  want  of  water  wasting  or  leak- 
ing, if  he  could  help  it;  and  he,  no  doubt,  generally  could.  Leaks 
probably  grew  larger,  instead  of  being  promptly  repaired;  and  overflow 
and  waste  could  be  readily  iucreaaed  by  the  assistance,  or  only  passive 
demeanor,  of  a  properly  persuaded  water-man. 

We  may  remember,  in  this  connection,  that  description  of  Fabretti's, 
of  the  lime  deposits,  from  leaks  that  formed  in  places  on  the  outside  of 
the  aqueducts,  wherein  he  likens  them  to  hay-stacks.  Leaks  of  this 
sort  evidently  ran  both  a  long  time  and  in  abundant  quantity;  though 
this  would  not  necessarily  prove  BhiftlesBuese  of  management,  except  at 
a  comparatively  recent  period.  Considerations,  such  as  these,  readily 
explain  to  ns,  how  these  frequent  overhanlings  and  repairs  of  the  aqne- 
dncts were  made  necessary;  and  how  in  spite  of  them,  as  we  have  seen, 
Rome  seldom,  if  ever,  received  the  water  of  all  her  9  aqueducts  at  the 
same  time. 

To  continue  the  history  of  these  9  aqnedacts,  we  find  Garacalla  re- 
pairing them  all  in  212.  Claudia  is  running  in  399,  and  in  403,  as 
shown  by  two  laws  then  passed  with  regard  to  Claudia.  In  the  year 
500,  Theodoric  writes  to  Gassiodorns  about  Virgo,  as  already  quoted. 
In  636,  ProcopiuB  coming  to  Bome  with  Belisarius,  finds  11  aqueducts 
there. 

In  537  Bome  is  besieged  by  the  Qoths  and  Bnrgundians,  who  destroy 
the  aqueducts.  They  made  a  fort,  or  walled  camp,  of  one  portion  of 
them;  a  tower  thus  built  by  them,  at  the  intersection  of  several  of  the 
aqueducts,  stending  to  this  day.  Nevertheless,  Belisarius  restored 
Claudia  and  Trajana  between  637  and  549.  Somewhere  between  548 
and  568  tbe  aqneducts  all  ceased  to  convey  water,  and  so  remained  until 
about  776,  or  over  200  years,  when  the  Popes,  put  in  power  by  Charle- 
magne, commenced  to  repair  them. 

In  776  Adrian  I.  restored  Trajana,  Uarcia,  Claudia  and  Virgo,  in  the 
order  named. 
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We  Snd  Claudia  in  use  in  795,  under  Leo  III.,  Adriao's  succeBsor. 
From  1120  to  1122,  Calixtaa  U.  used  Glaadia,  and  tlist  is  the  Ia«t  we 
hear  of  Glaadia  as  a  rannitig  stream  of  wat«r;  after  its  fitfal  existence 
of  1070  years. 

Virgo  was  restored  by  iE^icholas  V.  in  14i7,  and  remained  in  nae 
thirty  years.  Seven  years  after,  1484,  Sixtus  r\''.  restored  Virgo.  1650 
to  155&  Julias  III.  used  its  leakage  waters,  and  in  1559  it  had  ceased 
to  flow.  That  year  Pins  IV.  repaired  Virgo,  which  repairs  sufficed  for 
eleven  years.  Then  in  1570  Pius  V.  restored  Virgo;  since  when  Greg- 
ory XIII.,  Clement  XII.,  in  1735;  and  BenedictuB  XIV,  in  1744,  made 
changes,  extensions  and  improvements;  and  the  spring  "Virgo"  is 
conveyed  to  Rome  to-day,  and  yields  some  16  million  gallons  per  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  Law  of  WATEB-BtoHTS,  in  Boue,  A.  D.  97. 

Another  instrnctive  feature  of  the  II  Books  of  Frontinus,  are  the 
paragraphs  in  which  he  deals  with  the  law  of  water-rights,  a  subject 
that  now,  as  well  as  then,  no  conscientions  supervisor  or  administrator 
of  water-power,  or  of  water-conducting  properties,  can  afford  to  ignore 
or  neglect  It  is  significant  to  observe,  in  this  connection,  that  in 
Brans  Pontes,  a  work  giving  the  sources  of  the  Boman  law,  the  subject 
of  water-rights  is  nigh  excluded,  except  as  it  is  given  by  extracts  from 
the  essay  of  Frontinus.  I  commence  with  94.  "No  private  person 
shall  conduct  other  water,  than  that  which  flows  from  the  basins  onto 
the  ground."  This  is  ancient  law,  says  Frontinns.  And  even  this 
much  was  granted  only  to  public  baths  and  to  fulling  mills.  In  another 
place  110.  Frontinus  adds:  "Those  waters  also  that  we  have  called 
lapsed,  namely  those  that  come  from  leakage  out  of  the  cistoms  or  the 
pipes  are  subject  to  grants;  but  which  are  but  rarely  given  by  the 
sovereign." 

97.  "  Fields,  of  which  it  could  be  proven  that  they  had  been  irrigated 
unlawfully  from  the  public  supply,  were  confiscated  to  the  State.  A 
tenant  who  allowed  a  slave  of  his  to  act  against  the  law,  was  fined." 
Another  law  read  thns:  97.  "No  one  may  with  malice  pollute  the 
waters  where  they  issue  publioly;  should  any  one  pollute  them  his  fine 
shall  be  10,000  eestertia"  (equal  to  9400,  or  say  tl,OUO). 

103.  "  No  one  may  draw  water  without  a  writing  from  C»sar,  that 
is,  that  no  one  may  draw  water  from  the  public  supply  without  a  written 
license,  and  no  one  more  than  has  been  granted."  "  By  this  means  we 
propose  to  make  it  possible,"  says  Frontinns,  "  that  the  quantity  of 
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water,  concerning  whose  recoTery  we  have  spoken,  may  be  dlBtribnted 
to  new  fonntainB,  and  for  new  grante  from  the  Bovereign.  Bat  in  both 
cases  mnst  a  great  zeal  in  the  eerrice  be  exposed  to  manifold  forma  of 
fraud.  The  channels  of  the  aqaednots,  without  the  city,  mnst  be  fre- 
quently examined,  one  after  the  other,  to  locate  the  granted  quantities; 
the  same  must  be  done  in  case  of  the  cisterns  and  fonntains,  that  the 
water  may  flow  wtthoat  interruption  day  and  night;  which  the  curator 
has  been  directed  to  see  to  by  vote  of  the  Senate,  whose  words  are  as 
follows." 

Follows  a  long  Tote  of  the  Senate,  104,  thus  specifying.  Another 
law:  105.  "Whoever  wishes  to  draw  water  for  private  use  must  seek 
for  a  grant,  and  bring  to  the  curator,  a  writing  from  the  sovereign." 

106.  is  the  law  prescribing  50  feet  of  pipe  next  the  ajntages,  already 
spoken  of.  Also  prescribing  the  draft  to  take  place  from  the  cisterns, 
so  that  the  public  pipes  be  not  tapped  too  often. 

107.  "  The  right  b>  granted  water  does  not  pass  either  to  the  heirs, 
nor  to  the  bnyer,  nor  to  any  new  occupant  of  the  land.  The  public 
bathing  establishments  had  from  old  times  the  privilege,  that  water 
once  granted  to  them,  should  remain  theirs  forever.  We  know  this 
from  old  votes  of  the  Senate,  of  which  I  give  one  below.  Now-a-days, 
every  grant  of  water  is  renewed  to  the  new  owner."  And  then  follows 
the  law,  108,  which  I  will  not  tranBcribe. 

109,  Thirty  days  notice  was  ordered  given  by  the  Emperor,  Nerva, 
before  the  water  was  to  be  shut  off.  In  case  of  syndicates,  the  grant 
held  till  the  last  member  of  the  syndicate  alienated  bis  interest  in  the 
estate. 

"  That  granted  water  cannot  be  carried  elsewhere  than  upon  the 
premises  to  which  it  has  been  made  appurtenant,"  says  Frontinns,  "or 
taken  from  another  cistern  than  the  one  designated  in  the  writing  of 
the  sovereign,  is  self-evident,  but  is  also  forbidden  by  ordinance." 

125.  treats  of  the  subject  of  taking  by  right  of  eminent  domain  ma- 
terials from  adjoining  estates,  for  the  purpose  of  making  repairs,  and 
the  taking  of  rights  of  way  to  the  aqueducts,  for  the  same  purpose. 
They  are  appraised  by  an  arbitrator,  and  paid  for. 

137.  gives  the  full  text  of  the  Ian,  of  11  B.  C,  forbidding,  under 
penalty  of  a  fine,  the  planting  of  trees  or  otherwise  occupying  a  strip, 
15  feet  wide,  each  side  of  the  aqnedncta. 

138.  touches  upon  the  right.of  eminent  domain  for  the  taking  of 
lande.    In  constructiog  the  works,  the  predecessors  of  Frontinus  had 
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often  taken  the  vhole  of  a  man's  estate,  whenever  the  owner  so  pre- 
ferred, had  then  used  what  was  necessary,  and  had  sold  the  balance. 

129.  gives  the  full  text  of  the  Lex  Quinctia  (39  B.  C),  which  forbad, 
under  a  penalty  of  100,000  sestertia  (t4000,  or  say  910,000),  the  ma- 
licions  destruction  of  any  part  of  the  aqueducts,  or  the  unlawful  draft 
of  water  from  them.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  during  Frontinus' 
administratioa  some  use  at  least  was  made  of  this  law. 

An  interesting  legal  exhibit,  relating  to  Frontinus*  time,  has  been 
lost  to  US.  When  it  is  considered  what  little  interest  1000  years  of 
monkdom  presumably  had  in  temporal  subjects,  in  practical  hydraulics 
for  example,  the  wonder  is  not  that  so  much  has  been  lost,  but  rather, 
that  so  much  was  nevertheless  preserved.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
our  knowledge  of  ancient  times  is  not  entirely  such  as  the  ancients 
themselves  pictured  themaelves,  but  only  such  as  has  been  retained  on 
the  filter  of  monkishly  transcribed  manuscripts.  According  as  a  monk 
took  an  interest  in  ennobling,  or  in  trivial  or  even  in  debasing  anbjocts, 
he  transcribed  and  circulated  the  one  or  the  other  class  of  literature; 
but  none  of  them,  in  the  first  10  centuries  of  our  era,  probably  cared 
much  about  water,  for  either  domestic,  navigation,  power,  or  even 
ablntiouary  purposes. 

Says  Frontinus:  76.  "  Concerning  misdemeanors  of  this  sort  (unlaw- 
fnlly  taking  water]  nothing  better  or  additional  can  be  said  than  was 
said  by  Cselius  Bufus  in  his  speech,  which  is  entitled  'Concerning 
Waters.'  And  we  could  prove  that  all  these  misdeeds  are  still  being 
committed,  were  it  possible  to  enumerate  them  without  vexation  of 
spirit:  such  as  irrigated  fields;  taverns;  also  dining-rooms;  lastly,  dis- 
orderly houses,  have  we  foand  fitted  up  with  constantly  flowing  fixtures. 
For  that  some  waters  should  be  delivered  without  right  of  title,  or  some 
waters  in  place  of  other  waters,  belongs  to  the  lesser  misdemeanora." 

This  last  sentence  is  one  of  profound  wisdom,  as  will  be  recognized 
by  all  who  have  ever  had  experience  in  the  practical  administration  of 
water-supply,  or  of  water-power  properties.  In  fact,  the  reading  of 
many  another  part  of  Frontinus'  little  essay  of  50  pages,  will  afford  but 
additional  proof,  bow  like  the  ancient  times  and  manners,  are  those  of 
modem  date.  From  fondness  for  the  essay,  one  comes  imperceptibly  to 
have  fondness  for  the  writer;  this  conscientious,  honest  old  Roman 
water  commissioner;  and  to  regret,  as  we  may  now  do  in  closing,  that 
no  more  of  his  writings  have  been  preserved  to  us. 
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Survey  of  the  Mexican  Boundary  in  1892-3. 


JOHN  P.  HAYFORD,  C.  E., 
Assiabmt  Astronomer,  IntemaHoneU  Boundary  Survey,  U.  i 


To  the  Civil  Engineering  Asaociation  of  Oornell  University: 

Obktleuen:  The  following  paper  is  in  the  main  a  description  of 
certain  methods  used  by  the  antbor,  on  the  survey  of  the  bonndary 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  from  EI  Paso,  Tex.,  westward  to 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  in  1892-3. 

The  CommiesionerB  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  charge  of 
this  anrvey  were  Lient.-Col.  J.  W.  Barlow,  Corps  of  Engineers,  First 
Lieut.  D.  D.  Oaillard,  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Mosman  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Though  the  methods  in  question  are  much  like  the  orthodox,  well- 
tried  methods,  yet  they  involve  some  important  changes  in  the  usual 
practice, — changes  that  arose  from  the  study  in  the  field  of  problems 
actually  encountered.  A  belief  that  progress  is  made  by  holding  to 
«very  result  of  experience,  even  though  it  cause  but  apparently  small 
improvements,  furnishes  the  motive  for  the  presentatiou  of  this  paper. 

The  paper  deals  with  the  determinations  of  latitude  as  made  on  this 
survey,  the  azimuth  determinations,  a  method  used  in  tracing  long, 
straight  lines  upon  the  ground,  and  the  action  of  heliotropes  as  used  on 
this  surrey  under  conditions  which  are  usually  considered  abnormal 

All  the  latitude  observations  at  the  fifteen  astronomical  stations  of  the 
survey  were  made  with  the  Wfirdemann  zenith  telescope  No.  20.  This 
instrument  was  formerly  used  on  the  survey  of  the  northern  boundary 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Bocky  Mountains.  It  was  thor- 
«agbly  cleaned  at  Washington,  D,  C,  by  Fanth  &  Co.,  in  December, 
1891.  The  microuieter  was  then  remodeled  and  the  old  micrometer 
BOiew  replaced  by  a  new  one  of  about  the  same  pitch, — one  hundred 
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threads  to  the  inch.  The  latitude  lerek  were  also  r^lacad  by  new 
onea  at  that  time. 

The  telescope  bad  a  focal  length  of  836~,  the  objective  bad  a  clear 
diameter  of  61^,  and  the  eyepiece  magnified  about  seventy  diameters. 

The  latitude  level  carried  a  2~  gradaation  of  70  divisions  nvmiered 
conlinttmalf/  from  one  md  to  the  othor.  The  marked  advantage  of  this 
method  of  numbering  the  divisions  is,  that  an  exchange  of  north  and 
Bonth  readings  of  the  level  can  readily  be  detected  by  the  recorder  or 
from  the  record.  The  value  of  one  division  of  level  was  1'.38.  The 
level  tube  was  protected  from  sadden  changes  of  temperature  by  an 
outer  glass  tube. 

The  clamp  for  vertical  motion  of  the  telescope  was  an  axis  clamp, — 
probably  not  the  best  form  of  clamp  for  this  purpose. 

The  instmment  was  usually  mounted  on  a  wooden  pier  in  the  large 
observatory  tent,  which  also  contained  the  azimuth  instrument  mounted 
ready  for  use,  and  which  served  as  an  office  during  the  day.  The  floor 
space  of  this  tent  was  nine  feet  from  north  to  south  and  twelve  feet 
from  east  to  west,  and  its  shape  that  of  a  "lean-to"  shed,  with  roof 
sloping  downward  toward  the  north.  The  sides  and  roof  were  secorely 
supported  throughout  by  a  wooden  framework.  The  floor  was  made  so 
as  to  be  portable,  in  six  sections,  and  was  so  supported  by  sleepers  that 
no  pressure  was  transmitted  to  the  ground,  either  from  the  weight  of 
the  tent  or  of  its  occupants,  except  at  the  four  comers  of  the  tent, — 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  piers. 

The  latitude  pier  was  a  hollow  triangular  column  built  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  three-inch  pine  put  together  with  screws  and  banded  at  top 
and  bottom  with  heavy  hoop  iron.  The  foot-plates  of  the  instrument 
were  screwed  directly  to  the  end  of  the  column  without  the  intervention 
of  any  cap.  The  pier  was  set  at  each  station  like  a  fence  post, — about 
60"  of  its  length  being  below  ground.  The  earth  was  tamped  solidly 
around  it  and  its  hollow  interior  was  also  filled  with  earth  to  give  it 
greater  firmness.  The  stability  of  this  wooden  pier  seemed  to  be  aa 
great  as  that  of  a  brick  or  stone  cemented  pier  and  its  use  saved  much 
time  and  transportation  in  a  country  where  neither  cement  nor  water 
could  usually  be  obtained  without  being  hauled  a  considerable  distance 
by  wagon. 

The  readings  of  the  latitude  level  gave  a  sensitive  test  of  the  stability 
of  the  pier.  The  instrument,  after  having  been  leveled,  usually  remained 
for  two  or  three  hours  with  its  vertical  axis  so  nearly  vertical  that  the 
level  correction  was  less  than  one  division,  namely,  I'.SS.  It  was 
not  nnoommon  for  the  level  correction  to  remain  without  releveling 
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leBB  than  one  diviBion  daring  the  whole  of  a  night's  work,  even  in 
cases  in  which  the  obaerrations  extended  throngh  nearly  all  the  honrg 
of  darkness.  The  obserratione  for  a  night  nsaallj  Bhow  a  very  slow 
motion  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the  instrament  so  as  to  incline  more  and 
more  to  the  sonthward, — as  if  the  southern  side  of  the  pier  were  becom- 
ing graduall;  shorter  relatively  to  the  northern  aide.  This  motion  was 
exceedingly  slow, —  so  slow  that,  as  stated  above,  the  level  correction 
nsnall;  remained  less  than  one  division  for  honrs  at  a  time  witbont 
releveling. 

The  door  of  the  tent  was  nsnally  kept  open  dnring  observations,  and 
the  circulation  of  air  through  the  door  sides  and  roof  of  the  tent  gen* 
erally  kept  the  temperature  inside  the  tent  within  a  degree  Centigrade 
of  the  temperature  outside.  This  seemed  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
controlling  the  apparent  steadiness  of  the  stars,  for,  at  Station  Ko.  lit, 
with  the  instrument  mounted  in  a  wooden  building,  and  at  No.  13  in 
an  adobe  building,  with  the  outside  meteorological  conditions  just  as 
favorable  as  before,  there  was  a  much  greater  diCterenoe  between  inside 
and  outside  temperature,  and  the  stars  showed  a  marked  unsteadiness 
as  compared  with  their  usual  appearance. 

Most  of  the  observations  were  made  under  conditions  very  favorable 
to  accuracy.  The  typical  night  of  observation  was  perfectly  clear,  with 
no  strong  winds,  and  with  air  so  dry  that  no  dew  fell  even  during  the 
cool  morning  hours.  Under  such  conditions  the  stars,  except  near 
sunset,  showed  very  brightly,  with  little  or  no  twinkling  or  dancing,  as 
seen  with  the  telescope. 

The  value  of  micrometer  was  determined  at  every  station,  save  one  at 
which  only  a  second-class  latitude  determination  was  required.  The 
list  of  pairs  observed  was  bo  selected  as  to  eliminate  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  effect  of  the  error  in  micrometer  value  upon  the  final  computed 
value  of  the  latitude.  In  balancing  micrometer  differences  the  aeiual 
observed  micrometer  differences  were  uged  and  account  was  taken  of  the 
effect  of  the  different  weights  assigned  to  different  pairs. 
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The  foUowing  table  iodicates  the  degree  of  accuracy  attained  at  each 
station  and  the  plan  of  work  aa  to  number  of  obserrationa  and  number 
of  pairs: 


Btatton. 

ssi. 

No. 
Pain. 

. 

«i 

•* 

TDMl 
Bange. 

A^^lr 

Ma-. 

No.    I 

«7 

19 

±0-.88 

±0'.16 

±0-.06 

8'. 38 

3M0 

1 

No.  S 

89 

89 

±0.07 

8. 30 

No.   8 

40 

4a 

±0.0B 

2.88 

1 

No.   4 

180 

19 

±0.86 

±0.09 

±0.04 

4.04 

8.08 

1 

No.   5 

00 

60 

±0.22 

±0.21 

±0.0* 

2.04 

O.B0 

No.   6 

103 

67 

±0.20 

±0.84 

±0.04 

2.28 

1.20 

No.   7 

00 

08 

±a26 

±0.30 

±0.04 

2.60 

1.78 

1 

Ho.   8 

100 

75 

±0.21 

±0.18 

±0.08 

2.02 

0.96 

No.  g 

101 

73 

±0.10 

±0.24 

±0.03 

9.21 

088 

No.  10 

loe 

76 

±0.21 

±0.26 

±0.04 

3.18 

0.90 

No.  11 

laa 

92 

±0.28 

±0.14 

±0.08 

3.08 

1.06 

No.  19 

121 

08 

±0.81 

±0.20 

±0.04 

8.60 

1.43 

No.  18 

lOB 

46 

±0.98 

±0.021 

±0.08 

9.86 

1.40 

Mo.H 

3S 

24 

±0.09 

9.80 

No.  16 

oe 

7C 

±0.23 

±0.83 

±0.04 

9.06 

1.9« 

8 

gum,  1869 


Sum,  7 


The  number  of  observstionB  ae  given  in  the  first  column  is  the  number 
actually  aaed  after  the  rejection  of  erroneous  obserratiouB  as  shown  in 
the  last  column. 

«  is  the  probable  error  of  a  single  observation. 

0j  is  the  probable  error  of  the  mean  of  two  star  declinations. 

e^  is  the  probable  error  of  the  final  value  for  the  latitude  of  the  station. 

The  computations  were  made  b;  the  usual  formulae  as  shown  in 
Appendix  Xo.  14  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surrey  Report  for  1880. 

At  Stations  No.  3  and  No.  3  where  each  pair  was  observed  but  once, 
and  at  Station  No.  14  where  only  one  pair  was  observed  more  than  once, 
the  probable  error  of  a  single  observation,  e,  cannot  be  derived  by  the 
ordinary  formulae  aa  referred  to  above.  In  those  cases  the  ordinary 
formulae  for  independent  observations  of  equal  weight  were  used  to 
determine  the  probable  error  of  the  mean  latitude,  and  the  probable 
error  of  the  result  for  latitude  from  any  one  pair, — including  both 
«rrora  of  observation  and  of  declination.  The  probable  error  of  the 
latitude  from  a  single  pair  observed  once  as  computed  thus  is  for  Station 
No.  8  ±  0'.44,  for  Station  No.  3  ±  0'.35,  and  for  Station  No.  14  ±  0'.38. 

The  computed  value  for  the  probable  error  of  a  single  observation 
depends  onJy  upon  observations  on  pairs  which  were  observed  more  than 
once.  For  Stations  No.  6  to  No.  12  and  No.  16,  it  therefore  depends 
upon  but  a  small  portion  of  the  observations.  As  the  computed  prob> 
able  error  of  declination,  however,  depends  upon  the  difference  between 
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«{  (a  quantity  computed  from  all  the  obeerratioiig)  and  e',  too  small  a 
mine  for  e  vill  give  too  large  a  ralne  for  eg  and  vice  versa.  For  this 
reason  tbe  two  columns  giving  a  and  eg  should  both  he  considered  iu 
judging  of  the  accuracy  of  the  observations. 

As  the  general  plan  of  observation  adopted  at  most  of  the  stations  of 
this  survey  difters  materially  in  one  important  respect  from  that  nsoally 
followed  in  isenith  telescope  latitude  determinations,  it  ie  pertinent  here 
to  point  out  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  change  from  the  usual  practice 
and  to  note  how  the  resalts  have  justified  the  change. 

The  ordinary  procedure  at  a  first-class  zenith  telescope  latitude  station 
is  to  observe  the  sams  list  of  about  twenty  pairs  on  from  four  to  seven 
nights.  That  plan  was  followed  at  Stations  Ko.  1  and  Ko.  4.  Starting 
with  the  premise  that  the  prime  object  of  the  latitude  observations  is  to 
secure  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  a  result  for 
latitude  having  a  given  probable  error,  say  ±  0'.06  or  lees,  a  study  of 
the  relative  magnitude  of  the  errors  arising  from  various  sources  and 
the  cost  of  reducing  those  errors,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  number 
of  independent  pairs  observed  should  be  greatly  increased  relatively  to 
the  number  of  observations.  It  seemed  that  the  greatest  accuracy  for 
a  given  amount  of  money  would  be  secured  by  observing  each  pair  but 
once,  or  at  most  twice.  Accordingly  the  method  of  secanng  as  many 
independent  pairs  as  possible  was  followed  at  all  stations  except  !No.  1 
and  No.  4.     The  results  of  this  procednre  are  its  best  champion. 

A  simple  comparison  of  the  probable  errors  of  the  final  results  at 
Stations  N'o.  1  and  No.  4  with  the  corresponding  probable  errors  at  later 
stations  is  not  fair  to  the  old  plan  of  work.  For  at  Stations  No.  1  and 
No.  4  nnfavorable  conditions,  namely,  inexperience  of  observer  at  No. 
1  and  bad  meteorological  conditions  at  No,  4,  made  the  probable  error 
of  observation  greater  than  at  any  succeeding  station. 

At  Stations  No.  S  and  No.  3,  however,  the  probable  error  of  a  single 
obaerration  was  about  the  some  as  at  No.  1  and  a  comparisoQ  is  just. 
At  Na  2  and  No.  3, — 39  and  46  observations  respectively,  no  pair  being 
observed  more  than  once,  gave  about  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  in  the 
final  resiilt  aa  67  observations  at  No.  1  made  on  the  old  plan,  each  pair 
being  observed  three  or  four  times. 

At  Stations  No.  5  to  No.  12,  where  the  plan  of  work  was  most  uni- 
form, from  99  to  126  observations  were  taken  at  each  station  on  from 
60  to  98  pairs,  no  pair  being  observed  more  than  twice.  The  probable 
error  of  the  final  resnlt  for  each  of  these  stations  is  either  ±  0'.04  or 
±  O'.OS.  Taking  the  average  values  for  these  eight  stations  for  the 
namber  of  observations  and  of  pairs,  for  «  and  eg,  there  is  obtained  as  a 
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typical  station  108  observations  on  73  pairs  with  «  =  ±  0'.23  and  ej  = 
±  O'.SS.    For  this  typical  station  the  probable  error  of  the  final  resnlt  is 


If  the  same  nnmber  of  observations  were  taken  apon  18  pairs,  6  obser^ 
.  vations  per  pair,  e  and  e^  remaining  the  same,  the  probable  error  of  the 
final  result  woald  be 

[!5fVM]'=[,0.«)-  +  (0.05^)-J'=±0..056. 

An  infinite  number  of  observations  on  18  snch  pairs  would  give  a  result 
with  a  probable  error  of 

that  being  the  error  from  declination  alone.  Even  if  the  probable  error 
of  a  siogle  observation  were  twice  as  great  as  in  the  actual  case,  namel; 
±  0'.46,  and  eg  were  ±  0'.22  as  before,  108  observations  on  72  pairs 
wonld  give  a  result  with  a  probable  error  of 

[!^V(^-J'=  [(0.044)-  +  (0.026)]'=  ±0-.051, 

—  a  more  aocnrate  result  than  could  possibly  be  obtained  from  18  each 
pairs  observed  any  number  of  times  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

In  cases  in  which  the  accuracy  of  the  available  star  places  is  not  as 
great  as  that  indicated  by  the  above  value  for  a  there  is  still  greater 
advantage  in  the  method  of  obaerriug  a  large  number  of  pairs. 

This  method  of  work  involves  the  necessity  of  computing  a  greater 
nnmber  of  mean  star  places  than  usual.  But  the  cost  of  that  portion 
of  the  work  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  cost  of  the  latitude  deter- 
minations. The  cost  of  preparing  the  whole  list  of  about  630  aocunte 
mean  star  places  used  on  this  survey  at  16  stations  was  about  the  same 
as  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  astronomical  party  in  the  field  for  a 
single  fortnight  A  considerable  portion  of  this  list  would  have  been 
needed  even  if  the  old  plan  of  work  had  been  followed. 

The  cost  of  the  remainder  of  the  computation  is  substantially  tbe 
same  for  a  given  nnmber  of  observations  whether  they  are  mode  upon 
many  pairs  or  a  few  pairs  only. 

It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  when  few  or  no  pairs  are  observed 
more  than  once  that  the  probable  error  of  observation  cannot  be  satis- 
faotorily  determined  from  the  observations.  But  the  latitude  observa- 
tions are  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  accurate  determination 
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of  tbe  latitnde  of  a  certain  point  rather  than  to  test  the  skill  ot  the 
-obeerrer.  Obaerrationa  on  many  pairs  give  just  as  good  a  determination 
of  the  probable  error  of  the  ^noZ  result  as  repeated  observations  on  a /mo 
pairs,  bnt  they  will  not  indicate  so  clearly  what  relative  proportions  of 
that  error  are  dne  to  tbe  observing  and  to  the  star  places.  Is  it  so 
important  to  determine  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  errors  from  these 
two  Bonrces  that  aconraoy  in  the  Snal  result  sbonld  be  sacrificed  for 
that  parpose  ? 

So,  too,  it  is  true  that  in  the  common  case  in  which  the  party  in  the 
field  is  not  famished  with  accurate  star  places,  the  observer  can  form  a 
good  estimate  of  the  reliability  of  his  work  if  each  pair  is  repeated 
several  times,  by  comparing  the  results  from  tbe  same  pair  with  each 
other ;  whereas,  if  each  pair  la  observed  but  once,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
know  whether  large  residuals  are  due  to  defective  star  places  or  to  poor 
observing.  But  is  it  desirable  that  tbe  observer  sbonld  certainly 
increase  considerably  the  inaccuracy  of  thejinal  result  (by  neglecting  to 
avail  himself  of  additional  pairs)  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  little  more 
oertain  while  in  the  field  as  to  whether  two  or  three  observations  which 
appear  doubtful  should  be  rejected  P 

An  incidental,  but  important,  advantage  of  the  method  of  observing 
mant/  pairs  is  the  way  in  which  partially  clondy  nights  and  isolated  clear 
nights  in  the  midst  of  a  clondy  season,  may  be  utilized.  If  one  is 
observing  in  the  ordinary  way  on  a  list  of  say  twenty  pairs,  only  three 
or  four  hours  of  a  perfectly  clear  night  can  be  utilized,  even  though 
there  may  be  great  anxiety  to  finish  the  work  at  the  station.  On  the 
other  hand,  observations  for  the  night  are  entirely  preveoted  if  it  Js 
«loudy  dnring  the  three  hoars  covered  by  the  limited  list,  and  the 
whole  night  is  lost,  even  though  it  may  be  clear  during  a  greater 
portion  of  the  time. 

At  Stations  No.  fi  to  No.  12,  and  at  Station  No.  16,  the  available 
«tars  formed  a  double  (and  in  some  parts  even  a  triple)  list  of  pairs 
extending  through  moat  or  all  of  the  hours  of  darkness.  At  those 
stations  there  was  not  the  slightest  diflScnlty  in  utilizing  partially  cloudy 
nights,  or  in  utilizing  all  the  hours  of  darkneae  on  clear  nights  when 
there  was  necessity  for  rapid  work.  At  Station  No.  6,  49  o^rvations 
were  taken  on  June  14th,  1892,  and  48  on  June  16th,  thus  nearly 
^nishing  the  work  of  the  station  in  two  nights.  At  Station  No.  IS,  the 
observations  were  delayed  greatly  by  clouds.  When  the  weather  at  last 
cleared,  73  observations  were  taken  on  the  nights  of  September  30th 
and  October  let,  1893,  and  the  work  at  the  station  finished  on  the  2nd 
by  23  observations. 
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Taking  most  or  all  of  the  observatiooB  on  one,  two,  or  three  nights, 
instead  of  extending  them  over  from  four  to  seven  nights,  will  decreafle 
the  accuracy  of  the  result  if  there  are  eotutant  errors  peculiar  to  each 
night — but  not  otherwise.  The  results  as  classified  by  nights,  and  given 
below,  serre  to  show  that  for  this  series  of  observations  the  discrepancies 
between  the  results  for  different  nights  are  no  greater  than  should  be 
expected  from  the  accidental  errors  of  observation  and  declination. 

The  column  headed  "  Residual "  shows  the  difference  between  the 
result  for  the  night  and  the  mean  result  for  the  station.  The  column 
headed  "e^  Obs.  only"  shows  the  probable  error  in  the  result  for  the 
night  arising  from  error  of  observation  only, — neglecting  the  declina' 
tion  error.  This  value  is  the  probable  error  of  a  single  observation 
divided  by  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  observations  on  the  night 
in  question. 
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StatJon. 

Date. 

NO.OU. 

^^' 

B(«iauBl. 

<,01)8.onlT. 

No.  1 

Feb.  15, 1893 

IS 

59.40 

O'.OO 

±0.10 

"     18,    " 

19 

59.8» 

-0.01 

0.0B 

"     18,    " 

16 

59.87 

-0,08 

0.10 

"    ar,  ■' 

18 

69.44 

+0.04 

0.00 

No.  2 

Mar.  SI,  1893 

17 

00.88 

+0.17 

0.09 

•'     39,     ■' 

31 

00.11 

-0.10 

0.08 

" 

■■     35.    - 

1 

69.64 

-0.57 

0.86 

No.  8 

Apr.    8.1699  ' 

39 

67.98 

-fl.07 

0.06 

"       9.    •• 

9 

58.38 

+0.S8 

0.12 

"     18,    " 

6 

57.97 

-0.08 

0.16 

■'    is!  •■ 

3 

57.78 

—0.37 

0.26 

No.  4 

Apr.  18. 1899 

18 

58.88 

+0.11 

0.09 

•'     30,    " 

18 

58.29 

-1-0.36 

0.09 

■'     31      " 

18 

58.56 

0.00 

0.00 

"     89,    '■ 

19 

68.68 

-fO-08 

0.08 

•'     38,     " 

19 

68.63 

-!-0.08 

0.08 

■*     35.    " 

19 

08.63 

+0.14 

0.08 

■•    se,   - 

19 

68.69 

0.06 

No.  0 

H»  3«,  1893 

39 

01.98 

-0.04 

0.0* 

"     27,    " 

42 

02.03 

+0.03 

0.08 

"     38,    •■ 

1 

01.77 

-0.38 

0.33 

"     89     " 

17 

02.06 

+0.06 

0.05 

•■     80,    *■ 

6 

01.86 

-0.16 

0.09 

'•     81,    " 

4 

02.02 

-Ht08 

0.11 

No.» 

June  14,1892 

49 

57.94 

0.00 

0.08 

••    la,   " 

48 

07.90 

-1-0.01 

-H>.I9 

0.08 

■■     31,    " 

5 

.58.18 

0.09 

No.  7 

July    7,1899 

1 

58.68 

—0.05 

0.36 

"       8.    " 

39 

66.68 

-0.06 

0.0S 

■'       0.    '* 

8 

66.77 

+0.04 

0.09 

"     21,    " 

5 

06.08 

-0.15 

0.18 

■■     28     " 

21 

56.86 

+0.18 

0.08 

"     97.    " 

88 

06.81 

+0.08 

0.06 

■'     38.     " 

9 

56.63 

lo.ii 

0.09 

No.  8 

Aug.    9, 18fta 

17 

09.06 

+0.04 

0.05 

'■     IS,    " 

87 

58.98 

^.08 

0.08 

'■     16,    " 

89 

69.06 

+0.01 
-1-0.10 

0.08 

"     18.    ■• 

7 

59.11 

0.08 

No.  9 

Sept.    7.1892 

19 

08.14 

+0.07 

0.04 

'■     10.    " 

22 

00.97 

-0.10 

0.04 

"     18,     ■' 

36 

06.19 

-1-0.00 
4-0.01 

0.04 

■'     18,    " 

84 

06.08 

0.08 

No.  10 

Oct     1, 1893 

18 

84.98 

+0.13 

0.05 

"       4.    •• 

21 

84.78 

-0.11 

0.05 

"       6,    " 

18 

84.71 

-0.18 

0.05 

■■     10.     " 

IB 

84.84 

0.00 

±0.05 

iiGooi^le 
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BtatloQ. 

Date. 

NcOba. 

tsss^^ 

BeaUoaL 

<„  Oba.  onlr. 

No.^10 

"     U,     " 

10 
19 
8 

84.74 
84.84 
84.48 

-OMO 

0.00 

-0.41 

±0.-05 
0.06 
0.18 

No.  U 

Not.    8,1892 

::  »:  :: 

"      8,    " 

37 
«0 

sa 

8T 

67.49 
57.84 
S7.S2 
57.38 

+0.11 
-0.04 
-0.06 

-o.oe 

0.04 
0,04 
0.04 
0.04 

Ho.  12 

Not.  19.  1899 
"     81,     " 

"    as.   " 

::  §; :: 

96 
8 
SS 
83 
S5 

04.69 
04.78 
04.81 
04.99 
04.67 

-fl.l8 
-0.04 
+0.04 

-KI.16 
-0.10 

0.08 
0.18 
0.05 
0,0S 
0.06 

Ho.  IS 

Jan.   17,1898 

27 
38 
28 

84.64 
84.70 
84.66 
84.81 

-O.05 
+0,01 

+0.18 

0.05 
0.00 
0.09 
0.06 

Ho.  14 

Feb.  16, 1893 

8 

01.14 
01.08 

+0.09 
^.04 

a07 
0.14 

No.  15 

Bept  97.  1888 

**     80,    •■ 
Oct     1,     •■ 

'■       9.    ■■ 

9 
87 
8S 
92 

01.89 
01.88 
01.48 

m.i9 

-0.07 
35.17 

0.16 

0.04 

0.04 

±0.05 

The  mean  of  the  "  Beeidu&lB,"  or  differencea  between  the  result  for 
the  night  and  the  mean  result  for  the  atatioa  ie  0'.09.  On  31  nights 
oat  of  a  total  of  68  the  residual  was  not  greater  than  the  probable  error 
in  the  result  arising  from  observation  only. 

Inasmnch  as  zenith  telescope  latitndea  are  nearly  independent  of 
refraction  is  it  likely  that  there  is  any  sensible  error  peculiar  to  the 
night  in  any  case  in  which  the  conditions  at  the  obeerratory  are  properly 
attended  to, — accarate  adjustment  of  instrument,  level  corrections  kept 
small,  ae  little  difference  of  temperature  as  possible  inside  and  outside 
of  the  observatory,  etc.  ? 

All  the  azimuth  observations  were  made  with  Fauth  repeating  theo- 
dolite Ko.  725.  The  horizontal  circle  35*~  (10")  in  diameter,  ie  graduated 
to  5'  spaces  and  is  read  by  two  opposite  verniers  to  fi'.  It  is  furnished 
on  the  horizontal  motions  with  axis  clamps  and  tangent  serews  working 
against  spiral  springs.  The  telescope  has  a  focal  length  of  11"  and 
objective  49"~  in  diameter.  The  eye-piece  used  magnified  about  30 
diameters,  and  is  furnished  with  a  micrometor  with  which  the  aaimnth 
obserrations  were  made.  The  standard  or  yoke  of  the  instrument  is  of 
aluminum. 
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The  liorizoatal  circle  ia  covered  bj  &  protecting  plate  which  seired  its 
purpose  so  well  that  during  two  years  continuoas  Beryice  in  a  very  dusty 
conntry,  a  part  of  the  time  ou  line  or  tangent  work,  so  little  dnst  and 
sand  fonnd  its  way  to  the  graduated  surfaces  and  the  centers  or  spindles 
of  the  instrnment,  that  it  was  uever  found  necessary  to  talce  the  inatru* 
meat  apart  for  cleaning,  and  the  graduation  was  brushed  but  once, — a 
discoloration  having  gathered  on  a  few  lines  only. 

A  cnriouB  feature  of  this  instrument  was  its  action  when  used  as  a 
repeater  in  measuring  horizontal  angles.  In  such  cases  there  was 
always  an  apparent  yielding  of  clamps  and  other  parts  which  caused 
every  measured  angle  to  be  ^en  or  ttoeniy  seconds  too  large,  when  all 
final  pointings  were  made  with  the  tangent  screws  acting  against  their 
opposing  spiral  springs.  The  yielding  seemed  an  elastic  motion,  not 
jerky,  and  was  so  nearly  constant  for  any  series  of  observations  that  it 
was  eliminated  within  the  errors  of  observation  by  the  practice  of 
**  closing  the  horizon." 

By  "closing  the  horizon"  is  meant  in  this  connection  measuring 
Txith  the  required  angle  and  its  esplement  or  difference  from  360°, — 
always  turning  the  upper  motion  over  the  measured  angle  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  circle  readings  increase,  and  making  all  pointings 
with  the  tangent  screws  working  agaimt  their  opposing  spiral  springs. 
Such  a  procedure  gives  two  values  for  the  required  angle,  the  directly 
measured  valne  and  the  difference  between  the  measured  explement  and 
360°.  The  mean  of  these  two  is  the  true  value  of  the  angle  free  from 
the  effect  of  the  constant  yielding  of  clamps  and  allied  parts. 

That  this  method  of  observing  sensibly  eliminated  the  remarkably 
large  clamp  error,  was  shown  by  the  instrument  giving  consistent  resnlts 
in  successive  measurements  of  the  same  angle,  by  the  satisfactory  closing 
of  triangles  In  which  angles  were  measured  with  this  instrument,  and 
by  the  fact  that  in  cases  in  which  the  same  angle  was  measured  with 
this  instrument  and  with  a  direction  theodolite  the  results  agreed  within 
the  errors  of  observation. 

The  theodolite  when  in  use  for  azimuth  work  was  usually  mounted 
on  a  wooden  pier  in  the  observatory  tent.  This  pier  was  similar  to  that 
used  for  the  latitude  instrument,  bat  smaller  and  lighter,  and  it  showed 
as  satisfactory  stability  as  did  that  pier. 

The  mark  used  for  azimuth  work  was  an  ordinary  bulls-eye  lantern 
shining  through  a  hole  one  inch  in  diameter  in  the  front  of  the  small 
box  which  served  to  protect  it  from  the  wind.  This  light  was  placed 
at  each  station  from  one  to  three  miles  from  the  theodolite. 

The  time  was  obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  azimath  work 
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b;  sextant  observations  of  tbe  sun's  altitude.  As  all  tbo  azimntb  obser- 
vations were  taken  near  elongation,  errors  in  time  affect  the  compated 
azimntb  to  s  rery  slight  degree. 

The  obserrationa  were  taken  with  the  eyepiece  micrometer  hj  the 
method  described  in  Bulletin  No.  21,  December  12,  1890,  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey. 

On  tbe  first  night  after  the  pier  and  tent  were  ready  a  single  pointing 
was  made  upon  the  star  and  tbe  time  and  reading  of  the  horizontal 
circle  noted.  Tbe  instrument  was  then  left  standing, — covered  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  sand, — with  tbe  lower  motion  clamped  and  the 
upper  one  loose.  During  the  next  day  the  upper  motion  waa  set  to  such 
a  reading  compated  approximately  tiom  tbe  observation  of  the  night 
before  as  would  place  the  telescope  in  the  vertical  plane  of  tbe  star 
about  30"  before  or  after  the  elongations  at  which  tbe  obaerTations  were 
to  be  taken.  Tbe  azimuth  light  was  then  placed  in  this  vertical  plane 
at  a  distance  of  one  to  three  miles  from  tbe  station,  according  to  the 
topography  along  the  line  of  sight.  The  position  of  the  light  as  thus 
located  was  always  found  to  be  sufBciently  accurate. 

AH  observations  were  taken  near  elongation,  usually  within  one  bonr, 
and  Polaris  was  used  at  all  stations.  Tbe  azimuth  light  having  been 
previously  placed  nearly  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  star,  the  observa- 
tions consisted  simply  of  the  measurement  with  the  eyepiece  microm- 
eter of  the  small  horizontal  angle  between  tbe  mark  and  the  star,  the 
chronometer  time  of  each  star  pointing  being  noted.  For  each  set  of 
observations,  the  asis  of  tbe  telescope  being  mode  as  nearly  horizontal 
as  possible  and  the  horizontal  circles  being  clamped  so  that  the  line  of 
collimation  of  the  telescope  was  nearly  in  tbe  plane  of  the  mark,  the 
routine  of  work  was  as  follows:  five  pointings  with  eyepiece  micrometer 
were  made  upon  the  mark,  tbe  telescope  directed  to  the  star  and  the 
striding  level  placed  in  position,  three  pointings  were  then  made  apon 
the  star  and  tbe  time  noted  for  each  by  tbe  recorder,  the  level  waa  read 
and  reversed,  two  more  pointings  upon  tbe  star  with  noted  times,  level 
read  again,  axis  of  telescope  reversed  in  wyes,  striding  level  placed  in 
position,  three  more  pointings  npon  tbe  star  with  noted  times,  level 
read  and  reversed,  two  pointings  upon  star  with  times  noted,  last  level 
reading,  and  finally  five  pointings  upon  the  mark.  Three  such  sets 
usually  required  from  thirty  to  fifty  minutes. 

The  special  conditions  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  above  routine  of 
observation  are:  that  tbe  effect  of  uniform  motion  of  the  iastmrnent  in 
azimuth  shall  be  eliminated  from  the  result  by  the  method  of  observing; 
that  the  bubble  of  the  level  shall  have  time  to  settle  without  delaying 
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the  obaerver  for  that  especial  purpose;  and  that  the  obeerrations  of  a 
sec  shall  be  completed  as  qnickly  as  possible. 

At  Station  No.  10,  in  addittOD  to  the  obserratiotis  upon  Polaris, 
8  Ursae  Miooris  and  51  Cephei  were  also  obaerred, — a  separate  azimntb 
mark  being  placed  under  each  star. 

The  eyepiece  micrometer  was  always  used  in  the  position  in  which 
iocreased  readings  of  the  micrometer  correspond  to  a  movement  of  the 
line  of  sight  toward  the  east,  when  the  vertical  circle  is  to  the  east,  and 
toward  the  west  when  the  vertical  circle  is  to  the  west. 

The  compntation  of  the  horizontal  anglo  between  the  mark  and  the 

mean  poeltion  of  the  star  during  the  set  was  made  in  the  same  way  at 

every  station  and  is  ahown  by  the  examples  of  computation  given  below. 

The  computation  of  the  mean  azimnth  of  the  star  dnring  the  set  was 

mode  by  three  difCerent  formnlse  at  different  stations. 

For  Stations  No.  3  to  No.  4,  No.  6  to  No.  9,  No.  11,  No.  13  and 
No.  14,  the  azimnth  of  the  star  was  computed  as  follows: 
Let  f  —  the  astronomical  latitude  of  the  station; 
i  =  the  declination  of  the  star; 

A  =  the  azimnth  of  the  star  counted  from  the  north; 
Ag  =  the  azimnth  of  the  star  at  eUyiigation  counted  from  the  north; 
tg  =  the  hour  angle  of  the  star  at  elongation; 
t  =  the  hour  angle  of  the  star  at  observation; 
T  =  tg  —  t,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  chronometer  time  of 
elongation  minus  the  chronometer  time  of  observation. 

Then  the  azimnth  of  the  star  counted  from  the  north  is  at  the  time 
of  any  observation 
A  =  Ae — sin  Agcos  A^cottif  tt  8  wV  ^{l~\-coi  ttsinr). 

sm  1' 
At  and  t^  are  computed  by  the  formulae  sin  At  =  sec  f  cos  s  and  cos 
tt  =  ton  ^  cot  i. 

The  factor  sin  Ae  cos  A»  cosec  He  is  a  constant  for  the  night. 
a  wn'  jff  (1  +  cot  tg  sin  r) 
sin  V 
varies  rapidly  with  the  hour  angle  t  and  must  be  compnted  for  each 
separate  pointing  on   the  star.     It  varies  quite  slowly  however  for 
changes  in  the  declination  of  the  etar  and  in  the  latitude  of  the  station. 
This  term  was  tabulated  for  an  arbitrary  latitude  and  declination  of 
Polaris  for  every  10'  change  in  the  value  of  t  from  —  61"  to  +  61".     It 
was  found  that  the  values  of  this  table  were  bo  nearly  exact  for  the 
actual  latitudes  of  stations  and  acludl  declinations  of  Polaris  at  the  time 
of  observation  that  it  could  be  used  without  sensible  error  at  all  the 
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Btations  cited  aboTe,  and  was  so  need.    The  moan  of  the  tec  tabular 
Talnee  correspondiag  to  the  ten  pointings  on  the  star  during  a  set  being 
called  M,  the  mean  azimuth  of  the  star  for  the  set  becomes 
A=z  Ae  —  nn  Ae  cos  At  coaec'  te  M. 


EXAXFLE  OF  BECOBD  AND  COUFDTATIOir. 

Station  No.  14.  February  11th,  1893. 

ObserTations  for  azimnth  of  mark  on  Polaris  near  western  elongation. 
Chronometer  error  =  +  2*  29-  4r'.3.  One  diTision  of  level  =  3'.68. 
One  turn  of  micrometer  =  123'.73.      «  =  33°  89'  01'.12. 


CIr. 

I^velBaadlnaB 

' 

Tabu- 

B. 

W. 

B. 

OoStar. 

On  Hark. 

£ 

7''.2 
7.8 

6.4 

8»  47-  48'.5 

46     81.0 
4S     01. S 

49  47.0 

50  80.0 

8  S3    09.0 

03  8S.6 
OS    04.B 
58    57.0 

04  38.0 

67-84'.0 

S6  sa.o 

06   81.5 

00  86.0 
50   08.0 

58   14.0 
08  46.0 
52   l&O 

01  25.fi 
60  SO.O 

6496.9 
0888,6 
6826,3 
6060.8 
6841.8 

5B66.B 
0461.9 
5S86.1 
0187.0 
S084.8 

19'.819 
.189 
.170 
.146 

.184 

18'.400 
.891 
.887 
.899 
.893 

Iwgltidtl* 
Si- mil  of 
fuUlKM. 

E 

-1-14.4 

e.o 

S.1 

-ia.7 

8.0 
7.8 

W 

10.1696 

17.790 
.800 
.830 
.802 
.871 

ia8040 

18.470 
.470 
.469 
.470 
.463 

UeoDB. 

w 

+13.1 
-8.0 

-16.8 

0772.0 

17.8268 

18.4692 

Meuie. 

a  of  Polaris  =  1*  18"  48*.0. 
a  of  Polaris  =  88"  44'  33'.4. 
logtm^  =  9.8039137 
log  cot  a  =  8.341416? 
hgeostt  —  8.1453304 

U  =  89"  11'  57'.5 
=  5*  fi6-  47'.8 
log  sin  At  =  8.41520 
log  cos  At  =  9.99985 

log  cosec"  U  =  0-00008 

8.41513 

hg  6772.0  =  3.76183 

/oir  160.13  =  2.17646 


log  sec  *  =  0.0738919 

hgcoss  =  8.3413121 

log  sin  A^  =  8.4152040 

At  =  1°  29'  26'.34 

Constant  for  eight  readings 
of  level  =  3.68  (an  ^  =0'.29J 


Level  correction  ={— 2.0)  (0.293)=  — 0',59 
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Zenith  distance  of  etar  =  67°  09'  (by  computation.) 
1»  18-  48'.0  =  o 

+  5  56    47.8  =  tt 

+  2  29    47.3  =  Chronometer  error. 

9  45     23.0  =  Chronometer  time  of  elongation. 
Collimation  reads,  i  (18'.3940  +  18'.4692)  =18'.4316 

Mark  W.  of  collimation,  18'.4316  -  18'.3940         =0.0376= 
Circle  E.,  star  E.  of  collimation,  19'.1696-18'.4316=0.7380 
Circle  W.,  star  E.  of  collimation,  18'.4316-  17'.8a66=0.60BO 

Mean,  starE.  of  collimation  =0.6716= 

Level  correction  = 

Mark  west  of  Star 
Redaction  to  western  elongation 
Marks  east  of  western  elongation 


= 

1' 

ls' 

.96 

= 

2' 

30' 

.13 

= 

47" 

.17 

:       1' 

S9' 

26' 

.34 

:       1° 

28' 

89" 

.17 

:178= 

ai- 

20- 

.83 

Mark  west  of  north 
Mark  west  of  8onth  =  Z' 

In  reducing  the  meaBiired  angle  between  the  star  and  the  line  of  col- 
limation it  most  be  remembered  that  the  thread  of  the  micrometer  when 
npt  at  the  collimation  reading  describes  a  small  etreU  on  the  celestial 
sphere  as  the  telescope  rotates  about  its  horizontal  axis. 

Thns,  star  east  of  collimation,  =  0'.6716  =  (0.6716)  (1.3373)  cosee 
(zenith  distance  of  star)  =  (0.6716)  (1.2373)  com  67"  09' 

=  1'  38'.  90 

In  reducing  the  measured  angle  between  the  mark  and  the  line  of 
collimation  coseo  (zenith  distance  of  mark)  may  nsually,  as  here,  be 
assumed  unity,  without  sensible  error, — the  elevation  angle  of  the  mark 
being  generally  small  and  the  line  of  collimation  being  purposely  placed 
very  near  the  mark. 

The  level  correction  for  the  mark  is  nsually  negligible. 

At  Station  No.  1  the  azimuth  of  the  star  was  compnted  by  the  leas 
accurate  but  simpler  formulae 

A=Ae-  2  inn'  j  r  ^      ^ 

-htt-  '«»^*- 

At  this  station  no  observation  was  made  more  than  26-  from  elonga- 
tion, and  this  formala  was  sufficiently  accurate. 

At  Stations  Ko.  5,  No.  10,  No.  12  and  No.  15,  the  azimuth  of  the  star 
was  computed  by  the  following  formulae. 
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If  .^  be  the  azimnth  of  the  star,  couiit«d  from  the  north,  correspond- 
ing to  the  mean  hour  angle  of  the  set,  t, 

tanA= «ii-, 

co»  f  tan  i  ~  nnfcost 
If  A'  be  the  mean  azimnth  of  the  star  for  the  set,  coasted  from  the 
north, 

A'  =  A-t<mAJ.<'"'''\' 
"  ^-    ain  1 
Id  whiob  n  is  the  number  of  pointings  upon  the  star  during  the  set,  r  is 
here  the  difference  betweea  the  time  of  any  one  observation  and  the 
mean  of  the  times,  and 

^2  sin*  i  T 

■^      SIM  1' 

is  the  sum  of  the  indiridaal  valaes  of  that  factor  corresponding  to  the 
individaal  pointings.     The  quantity, 

i  sin*  i  r 
sin  1' 
may  be  fonnd  tabulated  in  convenient  form  in  Doolittle's  Practical 
Astronomy. 

For  this  and  other  formulae  for  reducing  azimuth  observations  see 
Ooast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Bcport  for  1880,  Appendix  No.  14. 

EXAMPLE  OF  BBCOBD  AND  COUFDTATIOlr. 

Station  No.  10.  October  13th,  1892. 

Observations  for  azimuth  of  mark  on  Polaris  near  eastern  elongation. 


One  torn  of  micrometer 

2»  11-  28'.2        One  division  of  level  =  3'.68 
=  ]aS'.73          ^  =  31°  19'  35' 

ar. 

LenlReadlDcl 

CbroaomeMt 

^ 

B»in'i' 

B, 

W. 

K 

On  Star. 

OnUark. 

E 

10.0 

7.8 

0»06-e8'.0 
07     83.0 
oe     05.5 
00     18.0 
00     46.0 

9  18     01.8 
12     24.7 
12     48.8 
18     80.8 
18     68.1 

B-ce-.o 

8    04.6 

a   81,1 

1     88.6 

0  46.6 

1  25.8 

1  48.1 
S     11.7 

2  60.7 
8    81.6 

81.09 
18.60 
13.46 
8.88 
1.29 

8.M 
8.87 
0.4« 
17.61 
22.14 

IS-.STO 
.888 
.400 
.434 

.4m 

ie'.810 
.815 
.816 
.811 
.316 

E 

-1-18.0 

8.0 
7.0 

-17.2 

0.0 
10.0 

W 

18.4048 

18.100 
.100 
.090 
.066 
.080 

1ft  8134 

18.8S0 
.275 
.879 
.881 
.270 

Muftna. 

w 

+1C0 

— lO.ft 

0  10    8e.s 

18.67 

18.0018 

18.8808 

Hiui. 
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Sam  -  3'.  1 

a  of  Polaris  =  1*  20-  OTA 

iot  Polaris  =t  88"  44' 10'.4 

Constant  for  eight  readings  of  level  =  i  (3*.  68)  tan  ip  =  0'.280. 

Zenitli  distance  of  star  at  obsorration  (computed)  =  58°  47' 

hgtanA  =  8.40969 

logiA  =9.51247 

I A  =  0'.33 

CoUimaUon  reads,  i  (18'.3184  +  18'.S808)  =18'.2971 

Mark  E.  of  coUimation,  18'.3134  -  18'.2971  =  0.0163  =   02'.03 

Circle  E.,  star  E.  of  coUimation  18'.4042-18'.2971  =  0.1071 
Circle  W.,  star  E.  of  coUimation  18'.2971-18'.09ia  =  0.2059 

Mean,  star  east  of  coUimation  =  0.1565  =     22.64 

Leyel  correction  =  (-  3.1)  (0.280)  =  —0.87 

Mark  west  of  star  =     19.76 

Mean  clironomet«r  time  of  observation  =  21*  10-  36*.6 

Chronometer  correction  =    2   11    28.2 

Mean  sidereal  time  of  observation  =  18  59    08.4 

a  of  Polaris  =    1   20    07.4 

t  =  95"  14'  45'.0  =    fi   20    59.0 

legeoB     =  9.9815695         hgsin^=  9.71693        hg  tin  t  =  9.9981771 

Jog  tan  i  =  1.6663815         log  cos  t  =  8.96108  n     log  d        =  1.5884838 

(1.5879510  j  8.e7701n     logtanA=  8.4096933 

1 38.72140  \  —0.04753  A=  V  28'  16.'92 

tA=  —0.33 

Star  east  of  north  =  A'=  1°  28'  16'.59 

Mark  west  of  star  (from  above)  =  19.75 

Mark  west  of  south  =  Z'=  181°  27'  56'.84 

The  same  remarks  as  before  apply  to  the  redaction  of  the  angle 
tietween  star  and  coUimation,  and  mark  and  coUimation. 

To  all  azimuths  as  above  computed  there  most  still  be  applied  the 
smaU  correction  0'.31  for  diurnal  aberration.  For  convenience  this 
small  correction  was  applied  only  to  the  final  mean  value. 

The  foUowing  table  will  serve  to  show  the  degree  of  accuracy  obtained 
in  the  observations,  e  is  the  probable  error  of  a  single  observation  and 
«o  is  the  probable  error  of  the  mean  result  for  the  station. 
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No.  of 

No. 

Total 

NlKbtly 

ata. 

■se^' 

Obwrv- 

By 

' 

'^ 

auon. 

BtlODS. 

BMUltB. 

Hesna. 

No.  1 

6 

I'.TJ 

1.18 

±0.40 

±0.31 

No.   2 

5 

1.97 

0.56 

0.35 

No.   8 

S 

1.87 

0.S0 

0.38 

No.  i 

6 

s.ai 

0.31 

0.88 

0.84 

No.   5 

7 

6.0 

0.6 

1.8 

0.7 

-Theodolite  used 

No.  e 

18 

4.05 

1,75 

0.B8 

0.38 

tanpeater. 

No.   7 

IS 

2.39 

1.84 

0.56 

0.14 

No,   8 

10 

3.86 

1.00 

0.60 

0.10 

No.  ft 

12 

2.79 

1.S6 

0.56 

0.16 

No.  10 

9 

1.56 

1.48 

0.48 

0.14 

On  PolarU. 

No.  10 

« 

8.19 

1.08 

0.6a 

0.33 

OniinrMeHinoris. 

No.  to 

9 

8.30 

1.20 

0.61 

0.20 

On  61  Cephei. 

No.  11 

9 

3.69 

1.17 

0.60 

0.20 

No.  18 

9 

8.58 

1.76 

0.77 

0.36 

No.  18 

9 

2.00 

0.84 

0.43 

0.14 

NaU 

9 

8.00 

0.90 

0.04 

0.81 

No.  IS 

0 

S.S2 

2.38 

±0.81 

±0.27 

All  the  obserratioiis  were  made  bj  the  micrometrio  method  except 
those  at  Station  No.  5,  which  were  made  with  the  theodolite  used  as  a 
repeater,  just  as  in  measuring  any  terrestrial  horizontal  angle. 

The  valaee  of  e  and  of  ea  as  given  above  are  compated  by  the  ordin- 
ary formulae  for  independent  observations  of  equal  weight.  In  reality 
however  several  azimuth  obserrationa  made  on  any  one  night  at  nearly 
the  same  time  of  night  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  a  considerable  error 
common  to  them  all, —  a  constant  error  peoaliar  to  the  night, — probably 
resulting  from  lateral  refraction.  Therefore  several  sets  of  observationff 
token  in  quick  succession  should  not  be  considered  to  be  independent. 
The  values  of  s  as  given  above  are  therefore  slightly  too  small,  and  the 
values  of  Bo  mnch  smaller  than  the  reality.  They  serve  however  as  » 
rough  indication  of  the  relative  accnracy  of  the  determinations  at  the 
different  stations. 

The  probable  error  of  observation  and  the  error  peculiar  to  the  night 
of  observation  may  be  separated  by  the  same  method  that  ia  used  in 
compntatious  of  zenith  telescope  latitudes  for  separating  the  errors  of 
observation  from  the  errors  of  declination. 

Let  e  be  the  probable  error  of  a  single  observation  (i.  e.  one  set),  a  be 
the  difference  between  the  valne  from  each  set  and  the  mean  for  the' 
night,  A  Z  be  the  difference  between  the  mean  for  each  night  and  the 
mean  for  the  station,  and  Am  t^he  probable  error  of  the  mean  result  for 
the  night. 

Let  e„  be  the  probable  error  peculiar  to  the  night, —  affecting  equally 
all  the  resnlts  for  that  night. 
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Then  e  and  e„  may  be  derived  from  obserrations  at  a  series  of  stations 
treated  as  a  single  gronp,  as  follows: 


•=V| 


'No.  sets — No.  nights. 

'  ~  No.  Night»  ^■ 
1 1B  the  namber  of  Bets  on  each  night. 


|0.«5gAZ' 
o.  nights — Ho,  Btations. 

V«"m  — e' 


All  the  observationB  for  aEimnth  made  mth  the  micrometer  (all 
stations  except  No.  6)  when  treated  as  a  single  groap  in  this  way  gave 
for  the  probable  error  of  observation  of  a  single  set  e  =  ±  0'.64  and  for 
the  probable  error  pecaliar  to  each  night  6n=  ±  0'.38. 

It  is  probable  that  e,^  would  be  larger  for  most  regions  than  it  is  for 
this  series  of  atstions, —  the  conditions  here  being  peculiarly  favorable. 
The  meteorological  conditions  were  subject  to  few  sodden  changes,  the 
air  was  very  dry,  and  the  line  of  sight  to  the  mark  passed  over  surfaces 
free  of  water  and  nsnally  bare  of  trees. 

These  two  values  are  important  as  showing  how  little  is  to  be  gained 
by  increasing  the  number  of  sets  of  observation  on  a  night.  As  fixed 
by  these,  the  probable  error  of  the  mean  result  for  a  night  is  ±0'.66 
when  one  set  is  taken,  ±0'.64  for  two,  ±0'.49  for  three,  ±0*47  for 
four,  ±0'.46  for  five,  and  ±0'.44  for  six. 

The  value  of  one  turn  of  the  eyepiece  m  icrometer  was  first  determined 
by  measuring  the  same  small  horizontal  angle  ( about  1° )  with  the 
micrometer  and  with  the  horizontal  circle,  using  the  theodolite  as  a 
repeater.  Three  later  determinations  were  made  by  observing  the  tran- 
sits of  a  close  circnmpolar  star  near  culmination  across  the  thread  set 
successively  at  each  half  turn  of  the  micrometer.  The  four  values  for 
one  turn  of  micrometer  as  thus  observed  were  183'.91, 123'.80,  123'.44, 
and  183'. 76,  of  which  the  mean  is  123'.73. 

The  star  being  very  nearly  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  mark  at  observa- 
tion, and  in  fact  usually  being  on  both  sides  of  that  piano  before  the 
work  of  the  night  is  over,  the  errors  in  the  final  result  due  to  error  iu 
the  assumed  value  of  one  turn  of  micrometer  are  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  errors  of  observation. 

So,  too,  are  the  time  errors  very  nearly  eliminated  by  taking  the 
observations  quite  near,  and  both  before  and  after  elongation. 
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At  Stations  No.  i  and  Ko.  6,  the  mark  was  placed  to  the  touthward  of 
the  station,  nearly  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  star,  the  topc^raphy 
being  each  that  it  conld  not  be  placed  to  the  northvard.  Placing  the 
light  to  the  aoathward  does  not  materially  modify  the  method  of  observa- 
tion or  cause  any  special  inconvenience. 

The  errors  in  the  final  mean  for  a  station  probably  arise  almost  entirely 
from  foar  definite  eonrces.  The  errors  of  determining  the  inclination 
of  the  horizontal  axis,  the  errors  of  the  pointings,  the  instability  of  the 
instrument,  and  the  error  peculiar  to  the  time  of  observation. 

The  first  three  are  strictly  inBtromental  errors  and  would  be  consid- 
erably reduced  by  nsing  a  larger  instrument  with  a  more  poverfal  teles- 
cope. In  forming  an  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  miorometric  method 
it  shonld  be  remembered  that  the  above  azimuth  observations  vere 
made  with  a  small  instrument  (10-in.  theodolite). 

The  fourth  class  of  errors  mentioned  is  due  to  caases  which  are 
external  to  the  instrument  and  cannot  be  reduced  by  increasing  the 
aocaracy  of  the  observations.  The  tact  that  such  external  errors  exist 
and  are  not  small  in  comparison  with  the  instrumental  errors,  as  put 
in  evidence  above,  indicates  that  it  is  not  so  desirable  to  increase  the 
aocaracy  of  the  observing  as  to  increase  the  number  of  nights  of  work, 
and  that  a  small  instrument  very  convenient  for  transportation  may 
give  results  of  about  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  a  much  larger  and 
more  unwieldy  instrument. 

For  this  series  of  stations  a  small  instrument  which  was  easily  trans- 
ported (even  on  pack  mules  in  some  cases),  reduced  the  error  of  observa- 
tion for  a  night  by  three  miorometric  sets  of  observations  reqairing  from 
thirty  to  fifty  minutes,  to  about  the  same  magnitude  as  the  external 
error  known  to  be  inherent  in  the  night's  work  and  which  could  not 
have  been  rednced  by  a  better  instrument  and  better  observing. 
•  ««****•*« 

A  portion  of  the  international  boundary  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  kilometres  long  was  located  by  the  use  of  the  same  eyepiece 
micrometer  that  was  employed  for  the  azimuth  determinations  as 
described  above.  Heliotropes  were  used  as  pointing  signals  almost 
entirely,  and  also  furnished  a  ready  means  of  communication  between 
the  observer  and  the  heliotropers. 

The  line  was  established  in  sections,  each  of  as  great  length  as  pos- 
sible, on  which  all  points  were  established  by  running  toward  a  fixed 
point.  The  front  heliotroper,  having  placed  his  heliotrope  over  a  dis- 
tant point  on  the  line,  and  the  instmment  being  at  a  known  point  on 
the  line,  a  secoud  heliotroper  placed  himself  approximately  oa  range 
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between  the  instrument  and  the  front  heliotrope  near  the  proposed  site 
of  a  station  and  ehoved  a  light  to  the  inatrnment.  The  small  angle 
between  the  two  heliotropes  was  then  measured  with  the  eyepiece 
micrometer.  The  observer  next  telegraphed  the  reealt  to  the  near 
heliotroper,  using  the  Morse  alphabet  by  long  and  short  flashes  of  a 
heliotrope  kept  at  the  instrument  for  that  purpose.  The  message  as 
received  by  the  heliotroper  indicated  to  him  how  many  divisions  of 
micrometer  he  was  from  the  line  and  in  what  direction.  Knowing  that 
each  division  was  equivalent  to  6""  per  kilometre  of  distance  between 
himself  and  the  instrument,  he  converted  divisions  of  micrometer  to 
linear  measnrement,  using  his  best  judgment  as  to  his  distance  from 
the  instrument.  This  measurement  he  made  upon  the  ground  with  a 
20"  steel  tape  and  placed  his  heliotrope  at  the  new  position.  The  process 
of  measuring  the  angle  between  the  two  heliotropes  and  telegraphing 
the  result. was  then  repeated.  The  first  offset  as  measured  by  the  helio- 
troper necessarily  corresponded  to  the  difference  on  the  micrometer 
indicated  by  the  first  and  second  messages  from  the  observer,  and  there- 
fore served  to  determine  the  distance  from  the  heliotrope  to  the  instru- 
ment. TJsing  this  known  distance,  the  heliotroper  computed  the  offset 
necessary  to  place  him  on  the  line  and  again  placed  his  heliotrope  by 
measurement.  This  process  was  repeated  until  the  angle  between  the 
two  heliotropes  was  apparently  less  than  two  divisions  of  micrometer. 
The  final  measurement  of  the  angle  by  twenty-seven  pointings  with  eye- 
piece micrometer  on  the  two  heliotropes  ended  the  observations  for  that 
station.  The  pointings  were  taken  in  sets  of  three  alternately  on  each 
light.  As  soon  as  the  measurement  was  completed  "  0.  K. "  was  sent 
to  the  near  heliotroper  and  he  proceeded  to  mark  the  station  and  move 
on  to  the  next. 

Whenever  convenient,  as  determined  by  the  topography,  position  of 
camp,  means  of  transportation,  etc.,  the  instrument  was  moved  forward 
to  some  one  of  the  newly  determined  points  and  the  process  of  lining  in 
points  ahead  was  continued.  In  some  cases  the  points,  about  two  kilo- 
metres apart  on  the  average,  were  lined  in  ahead  from  a  single  station 
for  as  much  as  fourteen  kilometres.  In  other  cases  the  instrument  was 
moved  up  at  every  station  so  that  it  was  never  more  than  about  three 
kilometres  from  the  point  being  set. 

In  a  few  cases  the  instrument  wns  lined  in  between  two  known  points, 
one  ahead  and  one  behind,  bat  this  plan  was  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible because  it  was  much  slower  than  the  usual  method. 

In  many  cases  the  section  of  the  line  established  by  running  toward 
ft  fixed  point  was  comprised  between  two  intervisible  monuments,  and 
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the  foresight  waa  placed  on  the  forward  monament.  In  caeee  in  which 
no  monament  was  yisible  ahead,  the  line  was  mn  in  the  nsoal  wa;  to  & 
foresight  at  the  moat  distant  visible  point  on  the  approximate  line. 
From  that  point  the  line  was  produced  ahead,  again  to  the  most  distant 
rieible  point,  osing  a  backsight, — the  process  of  using  the  micrometer 
being  sabstantially  the  same  as  when  running  by  foresights  only.  The 
intermediate  points  on  this  new  section  of  the  line  were  then  located 
by  rnmiing  toward  the  newly  located  foresight  as  nsnal. 

After  the  heliotroper  first  showed  his  light  near  a  proposed  station 
the  time  required  to  place  his  heliotrope  within  two  diTisions  (!3'.5)  of 
the  line  and  to  make  the  final  measurement  of  the  small  outstanding 
angle  by  twenty-seTen  micrometer  pointings  was  usually  from  thirty 
minutes  to  one  hoar.  Much  more  time  was  spent  in  trayeling  to  and 
from  stations  than  was  required  for  the  actual  instrumental  work. 

The  final  measurements  of  the  small  angle  between  the  two  heliotropes 
made  it  possible,  by  the  use  of  the  distances  afterward  determined  by 
the  topographical  party,  to  compute  the  small  offset  from  the  station  as 
placed  to  the  true  line.  These  small  offsets  were  computed  and  fur- 
nished to  the  mounment  party. 

The  work  was  pushed  forward  at  all  times  withont  reference  to  fay- 
orable  or  anfaTOrable  conditions  for  accurate  observation.  It  was 
considered  that  anch  a  procedure  wonld  give  all  needful  accuracy  and 
that  economic  considerations  would  not  justify  any  additional  expendi- 
ture. Much  of  the  obserring  was  done  under  conditions  that  at  first 
sight  would  seem  likely  to  lead  to  large  errors,  and  it  was  therefore 
more  than  usually  desirable  that  the  accuracy  of  the  determinations 
should  be  put  in  evidence. 

A  study  of  the  method  of  work  and  of  the  instrument  leads  one  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  errors  in  the  location  of  the  various  points  on 
the  ground  arise  almost  entirely  from  two  canses, —  first,  instability  of 
instrument  during  observations,  and,  second,  errors  of  pointing. 

Inasmuch  aathe  instrument  was  simply  mounted  on  its  own  tripod, 
and  was  without  protection  from  snn  or  wind,  it  was  subject  to  irregular 
movements  due  to  its  exposure.  The  routine  of  observation  was 
especially  designed  to  cancel  out  the  effect  of  such  movements  upon  the 
result.  An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  arising  from  this  cause 
can  he  gained  by  noting  the  average  difference  between  each  set  of 
observations  and  the  mean  of  the  sets,  as  stated  later  in  this  paper. 

The  value  of  one  division  of  the  striding  level  was  3'.68.  '^e  level 
was  applied  so  often,  and  the  inclination  of  the  line  of  sight  was  usually 
so  small  that  the  errors  from  this  source  must  be  almost  inappreciable. 
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By  the  phraae,  "errors  of  pointing,"  aa  used  above,  must  be  ttnder* 
stood,  not  only  the  errors  made  in  attempting  to  place  the  obserying 
thread  npoti  the  brighteet  point  of  the  heliotrope  light  as  seen,  but  also 
the  errors  arising  from  the  assumption  that  the  apparent  position  of 
said  brightest  point  coincides  with  the  actnal  center  of  the  heliotrope 
mirror  from  which  the  light  issnes. 

fVom  May  8th  to  the  end  of  the  work  (September  ISth)  a  record  was 
kept  dnring  obserrations  of  the  appearance  of  the  heliotropes,  of  the 
temperature,  and  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  heliotrope  light  as 
measured  in  diTisions  of  the  eye-piece  micrometer. 

The  temperatures  were  taken  with  a  Centigrade  thermometer  placed 
in  the  most  extensive  shade  available  in  the  vicinity  of  the  instrument, 
which  was  uenally  the  little  shadow  cast  by  the  instrument  box.  There 
are  bat  few  cases  in  which  the  recorded  temperatare  at  observation  is 
below  35°  C.  (77"  F.).  Dnring  June  and  Jnly  the  greater  number  of 
the  recorded  temperature  were  between  36"  C.  (85°  F.)  and  43°  C, 
{109°  F.).  In  a  single  case,  on  June  S4th,  between  one  and  two  P.  M., 
the  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometer  hanging  in  the  shade  of 
the  instrument  box  was  48°  C.  (118°  F.). 

The  apparent  diameter  of  the  light  of  the  heliotrope  in  divisions  of 
micrometer  (each  1'.24)  varied  from  five  or  six  divisions,  in  a  few  rare 
«ase8  either  in  the  morning  or  nnder  a  clonded  sky,  through  inter- 
mediate values  to  the  other  extreme  when  the  apparent  diameter  was 
104  divisions.  This  last  case  occurred  between  eleven  and  twelve  on  a 
Tery  hot  July  day  on  a  line  of  sight  abont  2*"  long,  which  was  within 
3"  of  the  almost  bare  sand.  The  average  apparent  diameter  of  the 
heliotrope  lights  for  the  season  was  25  divisions  (31*). 

The  diameter  of  the  light,  as  measured,  includes  only  what  might  be 
called  the  solid  part  of  the  light,  and  exclndes  the  rapidly  changing  rays 
and  spots  of  light  which  sometimes  formed  a  further  irregular  extension. 

The  principal  mirror  of  the  heliotrope  *'  R  "  in  this  paper  was  round, 
with  a  diameter  of  10~,  and  that  of  the  heliotrope  called  "  C  "  was 
round  with  a  diameter  of  7"".6.  If  the  mirror  itself  were  seen  with  the 
telescope  it  would  appear  as  an  ellipse  with  the  major  ssis  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  mirror.  The  measured  angular  diameter  of  the  light  aa 
seen,  taken  in  connection  with  the  known  distance  to  the  heliotrope, 
shows  that  the  mirror  itself  was  visible  only  on  very  rare  occasions,  even 
when  the  conditions  were  favorable.  Usaally,  the  apparent  width  of 
the  object  upon  which  the  pointings  were  made,  was  many  times  that 
of  the  heliotrope  mirror.  For  example,  in  the  case  where  the  light 
appeared  104  divisions  in  diameter,  it  corresponded  to  a  target  l^.O  in 
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diameter  placed  in  the  poaitiOD  of  the  heliotrope  1600*  from  the  iaatrn- 
meiit,  although  the  diameter  of  the  mirror  was  onlj  7"*.$.  Od  May 
15th,  vith  the  temperature  in  the  shade,  39°  G.  (103°  F.)  a  heliotrope 
mirror  10°**  in  diameter,  43*"  distant  from  the  instrameot,  showed  as 
a  blaze  of  light  4<t  divisions  (55')  in  diameter,  correspondiug  to  a  target 
in  the  position  of  the  heliotrope  Il*>.4  In  diameter. 

The  characteristic  appeoraace  of  the  heliotrope  light  as  seen  daring 
the  observations,  over  highly  heated  and  nearly  bare  sand  or  rocks,  was 
a  bright  blur  of  light,  with  outline  but  poorly  defined.  Each  separate 
portion  of  the  ontline  seemed  to  be  vibrating  violently.  ITaually  there 
was  a  port  of  the  blnr  considerably  brighter  than  the  remaining  por- 
tions, and  the  brightness  increased  gradually  from  the  outline  inward 
toward  this  region.  In  the  moat  frequent  case  tiiis  bright  region  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  blnr,  and  the  extent  of  the  vibration  on  all  parts  of 
the  outline  was  about  the  same.  It  frequently  occurred,  however,  that 
the  outline  was  decidedly  nnsymmetrical  with  respect  to  the  brightest 
region.  In  those  cases  the  brighest  region  was  always  to  vnndtoard  of 
the  center  of  the  blur  and  the  leaward  part  of  the  outline  vibrated  more 
violently  than  the  windward  side, — the  whole  appearance  being  much 
like  that  of  flames  blown  sidewise  by  the  wind. 

In  all  coses  the  pointings  were  made  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
actual  position  of  the  mirror  was  represented  by  the  brighiett  portion  of 
Ike  blur  and  not  necessarily  by  the  centra  of  the  blur. 

As  a  rule  the  violence  of  the  vibration  of  the  light  increased  with 
increase  of  apparent  diameter.  The  size  of  the  light  and  the  violence 
with  which  its  outline  vibrated  was  apparently  greater  for  lines  which 
were  near  the  ground  than  for  high  lines,  and  less  during  a  steady 
breeze  than  when  the  wind  blew  in  gusts  and  whirls  or  when  the  air 
was  still.  Evidently  there  were  various  other  unknown  causes  produc- 
ing large  and  apparently  accidental  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the 
light.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  base  any  reliable  conclnaions  upon  a 
considerable  number  of  observations  at  various  stations  and  on  many 
different  dates.  Accordingly  in  the  investigation  as  to  apparent 
diameter  of  light  and  accidental  errors  of  pointing  of  which  the  results 
are  given  below  all  available  observations  were  used,  extending  over  a 
period  of  about  four  months. 

The  pointings  upon  eaoh  heliotrope  were  made  in  sets  of  three  point- 
ings each,  taken  in  quick  succession.  A  convenient  measure  of  the 
accidental  errors  of  pointing  is  the  moan  of  the  differences  between  each 
of  the  pointings  and  the  mean  of  the  three.  This  mean  difference  may 
be  called  a  3. 
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Variation  of  Apparent  Diameter  of  Light  and  of  aS  toilh  ike 
Time  of  Day. 


HnjoTnoPB  R. 

Heliotkops  C. 

Hoars. 

ST^ 

No.  Ob*. 

A8 
In  DlT'a. 

No.Obs. 

Hourt. 

K«r 

NO.01M. 

A8 
InDlT'B. 

KaObs. 

6-  7 

13 

10 

0.78 

11 

6-7 

18 

9 

0.57 

11 

7-  8 

IS 

10 

0.90 

31 

7-  ft 

28 

28 

0.84 

27 

8-9 

19 

21 

0.78 

34 

8-  e 

35 

87 

0.74 

41 

D-10 

ai 

31 

36 

9-10 

27 

W 

10-11 

81 

17 

1.13 

31 

0-n 

84 

28 

0.85 

37 

11-13 

85 

8 

1.08 

i-ia 

81 

18 

1.00 

18 

12-1 

43 

1 

1.40 

8-1 

23 

8 

0.76 

5 

1-8 

24 

4 

1.05 

1-  ft 

49 

4 

1,05 

4 

16 

n«H 

16 

&-4 

27 

8 

0.68 

12 

ft-4 

38 

13 

0.69 

14 

4-5 

31 

6 

0.68 

4-  S 

19 

12 

0.68 

14 

5-fl 

10 

5 

0.60 

5 

6-  8 

30 

0 

0.47 

6 

The  mean  diameter  of  the  light  for  Heliotrope  R.  was  twenty-three 
dirisioDS  (39')  and  for  Heliotrope  G.  was  27  diTisions  (34').  The  mean 
Talue  of  a3  woe  CSS  (1'09)  for  R  and  O'.SO  (0'.99)  for  C. 

Very  few  of  the  obBervations  were  made  within  an  honr  of  aanrise  or 
of  gnnset  The  table  shows  incidentally  the  honre  most  frequently 
used  for  obBerriof. 


Variation  of  (parent 

iiameter  of  light  for  different  distances  between 

the  theodolite  and  heliotrope. 

Hkliotsopb  R 

Hbliotkofs  C. 

DivMon* 

No.  Ob*. 

2 

19 

1 

41 

7 

3 

23 

8 

87 

44 

81 

23 

5 

34 

4 

84 

IS 

6 

19 

6 

28 

21 

7 

37 

e 

86 

10 

8-9 

26 

7 

17 

10 

80 

8 

37 

18 

11-14 

36 

18 

9 

16 

4 

16-19 

28 

80 

10 

34 

6 

11-14 

14 

80-84 

17 

20-24 

19 

4 

85-89 

86 

35-39 

18 

7 

48 

88 

1-  3 

87 

SI 

56 

18 

8-8 

26 

2-14 

24 

40 

6-9 

34 

60 

16-34 

24 

49 

10-30 

30 

41 

26-56 

30 

87 
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Variation  of  A3  for  different  diamelera  of  light. 


Hbliotrofe  R. 

Heliot&opb  C 

DlvWoM. 

A3 
DlviatoM. 

Ko.01* 

Diameter. 
DlvUoDa. 

As 

DiTlolOIU. 

No.Oba. 

0-5 
6-10 
11-lS 
16-18 
19-20 
21^2 
28-24 

as-ae 

27-28 

a»-80 
si-sa 

88-M 

so 

86-88 
89-44 
46-49 
60-60 
61-OT 
0-16 
16-28 
29-47 

0.77 
0.S8 
0.70 
0.86 
0.96 
0.84 
0.66 
0.88 

o.»a 

1.16 
0.83 
0.90 
0.83 
1.00 
1.40 
1.18 
1.90 
1.70 
0.66 
0.86 
1.15 

4 
18 

4 
8 
5 
6 
8 
H 
7 

a 

8 
2 
4 
4 
8 
8 
43 
46 
88 

0-     fl 
6-    8 
9-  11 
ia-14 
15-17 
18-30 

ai-  22 

38-36 
36-38 
29-80 
81-83 
88-84 
8S-87 
8S-40 
41-44 
46-49 
50-60 
61-104 
0-30 
21-84 
85-104 

0.87 
0.46 
0.03 
0.66 
0.6* 
0.68 
0.90 
0.67 
0.6B 
0.70 
0.77 
0.63 
0.97 
0.66 
1.30 
1.38 
1.54 
1.29 
0.68 
0.71 
1.88 

4 
6 
6 
18 
19 
S4 
10 
86 
» 
B 

7 
11 
10 
77 
71 
48 

The  tablo  shows  that  the  oocidental  errors  of  pointing  increase  much 
more  slowly  than  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  light  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  with  increased  diameters  there  is  also  increased  vibration,  and 
shows  that  in  so  far  as  accidental  errors  were  concerned  it  was  safe  to 
obeerre,  even  under  the  apparently  abnormal  conditions,  when  the 
diameter  of  the  light  as  seen  was  from  1'  to  2'. 

A3  equal  to  1.2  divisions  corresponds  to  ±2'.1  for  the  probable  error 
of  a  single  pointing. 

The  final  determination  of  each  station  lined  in  ahead  of  the  instrn- 
ment  consiBted  of  three  sets  of  nine  pointings  each.  A  convenient 
measure  of  the  accidental  errors  of  the  sets  is  the  mean  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  result  from  each  set  and  the  mean  of  the  three  results. 
This  mean  difference  may  be  called  as.  The  actual  relation  between 
AS  and  A3  is  shown  in  the  following  table  in  which  the  first  column 
is  the  mean  A3  for  the  two  heliotropes: 
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A« 

As 

A» 

JMrtiionfc 

Divtaioo^ 

WO-ObB. 

0.0-0.8 

0.80 

1 

X.l 

0.98 

0.4 

0.4S 

i.a 

0.87 

0.S 

0.70 

SO 

1.4 

O.0S 

0.7 

O.H 

7 

1.5-1.« 

1.05 

0.8 

0.88 

IS 

1.7-8.2 

0.80 

0.0 

7 

0.0-0.7 

1.0 

0.78 

5 

0.8-a.8 

o.» 

44 

i^g,  =  (}*.92,  corresponds  to  ±3'.l  for  the  probable  error  of  a  single 
«et,  and  ±1'.S  for  the  probable  error  of  the  mean  of  three  sets. 

A  A  is  apparently  proportioDal  to  A3,  but  is  aboat  three  times  as 
large  would  be  acconoted  for  by  the  ioflueace  of  A3  alone. 

Only  a  limited  time  was  available  for  experimental  work  in  the  field, 
but  the  following  eridenoe  in  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  constant 
or  syattmatic  errors  arising  from  the  use  of  heliotropes  was  secured  as 
opportunities  presented  themselTes. 

On  May  8th,  in  the  Tule  mountains,  a  series  of  obserrations  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  there  was  any  apparent 
displacement  of  the  light  when  the  heliotrope  was  neglected,  and  also 
to  determine  whether  the  apparent  position  of  the  light  coincides  with 
the  actual  position  of  the  heliotrope  mirror.  The  line  of  sight  passed 
from  one  high  ridge  to  another,  about  4^  distant,  over  deep  canons  and 
intervening  ridges  reaching  nearly  np  to  the  line  of  sight.  Pointings 
were  made  in  quick  succession  upon  an  one-inch  pole  carrying  a  flag 
and  npon  the  heliotrope  accurately  in  line  with  the  pole  and  within  two 
metres  of  it.  The  mirrors  of  the  heliotrope  having  been  adjusted,  the 
observations  contianed  for  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes  before  the 
mirrors  were  again  readjusted.  During  the  observations  the  heliotrope 
light  appeared  to  be  from  four  to  fifteen  divisions  in  diameter.  The 
whole  series  of  observations  comprises  17  pointings  on  the  pole  and 
195  upon  the  heliotrope,  extending  over  a  half  hour  in  the  forenoon 
and  about  two  and  a  half  hours  in  the  afternoon.  The  mean  result 
from  all  the  observations  is  that  the  heliotrope  light  seemed  to  be  0.15 
division  =0'.19=4""  south  of  the  pole.  The  observations  do  not  show 
conclusively  that  there  was  any  apparent  change  in  the  positiou  of  the 
light  when  the  mirrors  were  neglected.  If  there  was  any  such  change 
it  was  masked  by  the  accidental  errors  of  observation.  The  accidental 
errors  of  pointing  seemed  to  be  slightly  greater  when  the  mirrors  were 
first  adjusted  than  later  when  the  light  had  become  less  bright  and 
apparently  smaller. 
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On  June  7tfa,  at  Station  YI  of  line  B,  twenty  sets  of  obserrations  of 
twelve  pointings  each,  extending  over  four  hours,  were  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  effect  of  redacing  the  mirror  on  Heliotrope  C.  from.  Y^.S- 
in  diameter  to  3~.$.  Heliotrope  C.  was'  at  Station  lY,  6S00*  to  the- 
westward  of  the  instrnment,  and  Heliotrope  B.  was  at  Monument  IX, 
17400"  to  the  eastward.  The  average  apparent  diameter  of  the  light 
from  Heliotrope  C.  was  86  divisions  when  the  full  size  of  the  mirror 
was  nsed  and  83  divisions  when  the  light  was  reduced  by  paseing- 
throngh  a  hole  2~.&  in  diameter.  The  reduced  light  seemed  to  be  bat 
slightly  leas  bright  than  the  fall  light.  The  accidental  errors  were  as 
great  with  the  reduced  as  with  the  full  light.  The  mean  of  the  ten 
sets,  with  the  full  light,  gave  Station  IV  8'.8  north  of  the  line  Monn- 
ment  IX  to  Station  YI  prodaoed,  and  the  ten  sets  with  reduced  light 
made  it  3'.1  north.  There  was  a  remarkable  difference  between  the- 
forenoon  observations  and  those  made  in  the  afternoon.  The  mean  of  all 
sets  in  the  forenoon  made  Station  lY  5'.  9  north  of  the  line  Monument 
IX  to  Station  YI  prodnced,  and  the  mean  of  all  sets  in  the  afternoon 
made  it  but  I'.O  north.  The  origijial  determination  of  the  position  of 
Station  YI  from  Station  lY,  on  June  5th,  would  make  Station  lY  0'.2 
north  of  the  line  Monument  IX  to  Station  YT  prodnced.  Thia  extreme 
range  of  5.7  divisions  in  the  three  values  corresponds  to  a  range  of  20" 
in  the  position  of  Station  lY. 

This  remarkably  large  range  of  results  led  to  a  special  investigation 
at  Monument  IX,  on  Jane  15th,  to  determine  whether  there  was  a 
systematic  difference  between  forenoon  and  afternoon  observations,  and 
whether  there  was  any  systematic  error  dne  to  the  position  of  the  back 
glass,  which  was  used  to  reflect  the  sunlight  to  the  main  mirror  of  the 
heliotrope  when  the  son  was  behind  the  heliotrope  from  the  observer. 
Sight  sets  of  nine  pointings  each  were  taken  in  the  forenoon  and  four- 
teen sets  in  the  afternoon.  Heliotrope  C.  was  used  at  Station  IX,  line 
B  7700",  to  the  westward  of  the  instrnment,  and  its  position  compared 
with  that  of  two  flag  poles  nearly  in  line  at  Stations  X  and  XI.  The 
apparent  diameter  of  the  light  during  the  observations  was  tcom  16 
to  tti  divisions.  Taking  the  pointings  upon  the  flag  poles  as  a  standard, 
the  heliotrope  appeared  to  be  Q'.O  farther  south  in  the  forenoon  than  in 
the  afternoon.  During  the  forenoon  observations  the  san  was  to  the 
northward  of  the  line  of  sight  and  during  the  afternoon  observations  to 
the  southward.  In  the  afternoon  every  alternate  set  was  taken  with 
the  back  glass  to  the  soathward  of  the  line  of  sight  and  the  remaining 
sets  with  it  to  the  northward.  To  exaggerate  the  effect,  if  any,  the 
back  mirror  was  parposely  placed  so  that  the  line  joining  the  centres  of 
the  two  mirrors  made  a  horizontal  angle  of  about  50°  with  the  line  of 
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sight  from  the  inBtrnment.  The  mean  of  the  seven  sets  with  back 
mirror  soath  agreed  exactly  vith  the  mean  of  the  seven  sets  with  back 
mirror  north. 

For  the  purpose  of  detecting  constattt  or  syatemaiie  errors,  the  line  from 
Station  lY,  line  E,  to  Station  XY  26800-  long,  was  located  independ- 
ently, both  by  lining  in  points  ahead  in  the  nsnal  way  and  by  lining  in  the 
instmment  between  two  known  points,  oneabead  and  one  behind.  Errors 
of  pointing  npon  the  distant  forward  heliotrope  will  affect  both  these 
locations  alike.  Bnt  errors  in  pointing  npon  the  other  heliotrope  will 
have  coQtrat7  effects  in  the  two  cases,  making  the  local  line  too  far 
north  in  the  first  case  and  too  far  south  in  the  second  case  if  the  helio- 
trope appears  to  be  farther  south  than  its  true  position.  The  greatest 
difference  between  the  two  locations  at  any  of  the  ten  intermediate 
stations  was  SS',  and  the  average  difference  17~.  With  one  exception 
all  stations  as  located  by  the  second  method  were  farther  south  than  by 
the  first  method.  During  the  observations  for  these  locations  the  helio- 
trope light  appeared  more  than  30  divisions  in  diameter  during  a  third 
of  the  time,  and  on  one  occasion  appeared  101  divisions  in  diameter. 
The  lines  of  sight  were  usnally  near  the  ground,  there  were  eever^  cases 
in  which  the  light  appeared  decidedly  nnsymmetrical,  and  the  condi- 
tions generally  were  as  unfavorable  to  aocaracy  as  on  any  part  of  the 
whole  line. 

As  one  more  evidence  of  the  degree  of  reliability  of  pointings  npon 
heliotropes  under  such  unfavorable  conditions  as  those  encountered 
during  this  season  may  be  mentioned  the  azimnth  error  developed  by 
the  azimuth  connection  at  the  end  of  the  line.  The  first  section  of  the 
line  had  a  known  azimuth  determined  by  astronomical  observations  and 
triangulation  at  and  near  Ynma,  Arizona,  and  the  azimnth  of  the  last 
section  was  determined  both  by  the  distances  and  angles  along  the  line 
as  run  and  by  astronomical  observations  and  triangulation  near  Nogoles, 
Arizona.  The  accumulated  difference  between  these  two  determina- 
tions of  the  azimuth  of  the  last  section  of  the  line  arising  from  errors  in 
the  astronomical  observations,  errors  in  the  two  triangalations,  and 
errors  in  the  measurement  of  sixteen  angles  along  the  line,  was  6'.  7.  The 
measurements  of  the  sixteen  angles  along  the  line  were  made  npon 
heliotropes  under  conditions  no  more  favorable  to  accuracy  than  during 
the  other  portions  of  the  work. 

No  attempt  has  here  been  made  to  account  for  the  facts  noted  as  to 
the  appearance  of  the  heliotrope  light.  What  principle  of  optics  will 
account  for  the  great  size  of  the  light  as  seen  in  comparison  with  the 
mirror  from  which  that  light  actually  issues  ?  How  can  the  influence 
of  the  wind  in  making  the  light  appear  nnsymmetrical  be  explained  ? 
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V0TB6  ON  FTBE  PBOTBCTION  ENQINBEBINO. 


Some   !N"otes    on    Fire   Protection   Engineering. 


JOHN  E.  FREEMAN, 
Oivil  S?tgineer,  Boston,  Mass. 


Within  recent  years  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  field  of  engineer- 
ing that  received  bat  scant  and  irregnlar  attention  in  the  put,  bnt 
which  is  coming  to  be  actively  worked  and  is  each  year  yielding  a  richer 
harvest.  It  is  a  broad  field,  there  are  great  financial  interests  at  stake 
and  the  skilled  workers  in  the  field  are  few ;  it  has  not  yet  fonnd  proper 
recognition  in  the  text-books.  I  therefore  feel  that  in  this  lecture  yottr 
attention  may  be  profitably  directed  to  what  we  may  name  "Fire  Pro- 
tection Engineering." 

The  Autkual  Fibe  Lobs. 

The  valne  of  the  boildingB  and  their  contents  destroyed  by  fire  in 
these  TTnited  States  in  the  year  1891  was  144  million  dollars, — in  1893, 
it  was  153  millions  and  in  1893,  nearly  160  millions.  There  are  further 
losses  resnlting  directly  from  the  fire  hazard :  thns  it  costs  each  year 
abont  40  million  dollars  to  meet  the  commisaionB,  salaries  and  office 
expenses  of  the  insurance  officials  engaged  in  the  distribation  of  this 
loss,  and  there  is  a  still  farther  tax  of  abont  30  million  dollars  per  year 
upon  the  resources  and  prodoction  of  oar  country  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  public  fire  departments. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  burden  arising  from  the  fire  loss  is  great,  and 
that  it  is  well  worth  careful  study  to  reduce  it  or  even  to  hold  it  from 
becoming  greater.  The  increasing  height  of  city  bnildings  under  the 
stimulna  of  the  perfected  passenger  elevator,  and  the  greater  and  greater 
crowding  and  concentration  of  valne  within  factory  yards  and  along 
city  streets,  the  higher  speeds  of  itiachinery,  the  efibrt  to  make  the  pro- 
cesses of  industrial  chemistry  more  rapid,  and  the  introduction  of  electric 
onrrents  into  buildings  of  every  kind  renders  the  problem  more  difficalt 
year  by  year. 

What  can  wo  do  abont  it  P  How  far  will  it  pay  to  go  in  spending 
money  to  secure  greater  safety  ? 
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Economics  of  Fibb  PBETsimoiir. 

Man;  of  the  ecoaomistg  who  grieve  over  the  great  aaaaal  fire  waste 
forget  that  to  barn  ap  a  dollar  may  be  no  more  anprofitable  thaD  to  bary 
it  beyond  sight  and  ciroulation  in  an  OTer-expeoBiTe  iDoombnstible 
stmctnre. 

There  are  many  methods  of  constmction  of  nndonbted  safety,  which 
must  be  rejected  beoanse  we  have  not  soffloient  money  in  hand  to  per- 
mit adopting  them:  it  woald  have  absorbed  far  more  capital  to  have 
conBtmcted  onr  buildings  like  the  Enropean  models  which  these  econo- 
mists so  highly  approve  than  the  saving  in  fire  loss  and  the  saving  in 
cost  of  fire  protection  and  insurance  wonid  jastify. 

Take  the  case  of  a  Cotton  MilL  To  build  this  with  the  fire-proof 
coDstmotioD,  the  iron  Soor  beams  and  the  arched  brick  floors  now 
common  in  modern  English  factories  would  increase  the  cost  10  cents 
per  square  foot  of  floor  above  that  of  a  typical  modem  American  factory 
with  plank  and  timber  floors  and  wooden  pillars ;  but  by  spending  6 
cents  per  square  foot  of  floor  for  antomatic  sprinklers,  flre-pnmp  and 
private  hydrant  system,  the  American  factory,  judged  by  the  insurance 
cost  becomes  just  as  sate  against  fire  as  the  English  fire-proof  mill. 
We  might  cite  other  illngtrations  to  prove  that  expenaive  European 
models  were  not  the  best  for  America  with  its  cheap  lumber  and  high 
cost  labor  and  that  care  and  intelligence  in  fire  protection  may  often 
save  unnecessary  expense  in  constmction. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  this  American  fire  loss  of  150  million 
dollars  a  year,  is  largely  an  unnecessary  loss.  For  factories  and  ware- 
houses it  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  a  structure  which  is  reason- 
ably safe  can  be  built  at  a  cost  which  is  not  appreciably  greater  than 
the  cost  of  the  more  common  and  unsafe  structnre,  if  the  architect 
or  engineer  but  knows  how  to  go  to  work.  The  safety  of  dwellings  from 
Are  can  perhaps  be  doubled  by  precautions  so  cheaply  taken  that  their 
extra  cost  oonld  hardly  be  found  in  the  contractor's  estimate.  The 
President  of  a  single  large  insurance  company  in  N'ew  York  City  states 
that  his  one  company  pays  losses  amounting  to  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  per  year  on  fires  originating  from  defectives  fines  alone,  and 
that  forty  per  cent  of  all  its  losses  are  due  to  the  defective  condition 
of  the  building  in  which  the  fire  happens  to  originate  and  which  allows 
it  to  spread.  There  are  many  lines  of  business  where  a  well  planned 
installation  of  hydrants,  automatic  sprinklers  and  the  like, — thereby 
increasing  the  cost  of  the  whole  plant  from  S  ^  to  4  ^,  will  not  only  soon 
pay  for  themselves  in  the  lessened  cost  of  insurance,  but  more  impor- 
tant by  far,  will  lessen  the  chance  of  interruption  to  business. 
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In  Btadying  hoT  thu  great  £t8  loss  of  one  hnndred  and  fifty 
million  dollars  per  year  is  to  be  i«daced,  we  mnit  ertart  witli  a  clear  an- 
deratanding  that  the  safety  or  degree  of  protection  toward  which  we  are 
«triTing,  is  oomparatiTe,  not  abaolate.  Safety  so  far  ae  the  valae  at 
risk  ifl  conoemed  may  be  had  in  two  ways, — by  preventing  fire  and  by 
insorance.  Whaterer  is  bamed  is  lost, — so  maoh  aooumalat«d  effort 
is  wiped  oat, — abeolately  wasted.  The  waste  is  jost  as  great  when  fall; 
insnred  as  when  not  insured  at  all. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  briefly  define  the  ordinary  fnnotion  of  an 
inmranoe  company.  The  inflorauoe  company  is  merely  a  device  for 
diatnbnting  a  loss.  Years  ago  when  a  fana  honse  was  bnmed,  some 
kind  friend  "passed  aroand  tiie  hat"  among  neighbors  who  tbos  each 
took  a  share  of  the  loss, — now  the  Insoianoe  Companies  are  elaborate 
organizations  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Mntnal  Company  takes  np 
its  collection  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  pays  oat  from  it  the  amount 
of  each  loss  as  it  occars,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  taking  oat 
wages  for  its  officials,  divides  np  what  is  left  and  hands  it  back  in 
joat  proportion  to  those  who  oontribnted  it.  The  Stock  Insarance  Cor- 
poration pats  ap  its  own  money  in  betting  with  yoa  at  odds  of  20  to  1 
on  your  carpenter  shop,  or  gives  yon  odds  of  700  to  1  on  yoar  residence, 
that  these  will  not  bam  daring  the  next  12  months,  and  they  hold  the 
.stakes.  With  the  stock  company  jnst  as  with  the  mutual  company,  it  is 
the  thousand  who  have  no  fire  who  pay  the  loss  for  the  one  who  suffers 
from  fire.  The  underwriters  estimate  the  chances  on  the  basis  of  care- 
fally  compiled  statistics  and  a  vast  experience,  and  yet  the  Amerioan 
fire  waste  is  so  great  that  in  the  long  run  they  frequently  lose  instead 
of  winning.  Those  companies  writing  the  most  risky  structures,  have 
commonly  found  notwithstanding  the  higher  rates,  that  betting  a  poor 
risk  woald  not  bam,  was  in  the  end  a  losing  operation. 

At  the  close  of  1891  with  its  14A  millions  bnmed,  fiO  Insuruice  Com- 
panies went  oat  of  business.  There  has  been  for  five  years  past  a  con- 
tinual shrinkage  of  insarance  capital  and  to-day  many  concerns  with 
large  warehouses  in  the  conflagration  districts  of  large  cities  find  it 
■absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  a  proper  amount  of  insurance,  which 
they  desire  and  are  ready  to  pay  for. 

In  studying  fire  prevention,  the  starting  point  must  be  to  leam  where 
to  draw  the  line  between  preventing  the  possibility  of  a  loss  or  on  the 
other  hand,  prudently  arranging  to  distribute  the  loss.  The  fraita  of 
industry  may  be  jnst  as  mnoh  wasted  when  apparatus  is  installed  which 
will  never  be  used,  as  when  a  stock  of  goods  is  burned.  "Will  it  be  worth 
its  extra  cost  F  "  is  a  question  which  we  must  continually  be  asking  regard- 
ing devices  whose  reliability  and  extra  safety  is  beyond  question,  and 
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very  often  indeed  will  aonnd  judgment  decide  that  it  is  expedient  to 
tmat  to  lack  and  to  the  insurance  policy  rather  than  spend  money  in 
some  coostraction  or  appliance  of  undoubted  excellence  which  would 
probably  not  be  pnt  to  the  proof  once  in  a  score  of  years.  Sometimes 
yoang  concerns  with  scant  capital  may  find  it  sonnd  bnsiness  policy  to 
put  their  first  money  nearly  all  into  prodnctive  plant  and  pay  high 
premium  for  fall  insurance  until  the  sncceBS  of  their  new  venture  is 
asshred. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  judge  the  valne  of  a  method  of  construction  or 
of  a  fire  appliance  solely  by  comparing  the  annual  saving  of  insurance 
premium  due  to  adopting  it,  with  the  annual  expenditure  for  interest 
on  its  extra  cost,  though  often  argued,  may  be  a  narrow  and  mistaken 
view,  for  there  are  losses  which  insurance  does  not  cover  and  which  the 
better  fire  protection  may  prevent. 

To  illustrate, — suppose  we  are  building  an  isolated  frame  dwelling- 
house  of  ordinary  construction  and  within  the  outskirts  of  a  city  like 
Ithaca,  beyond  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Public  Fire  Department, 
which  will  be  worth  with  its  contents,  t?000.  This  can  be  insured  at  an 
annual  cost  of  not  far  from  ten  dollars  per  year.  Or  1200  placed  at 
5  ^  interest  will  yield  an  income  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  insurance. 
Therefore  if  an  alternative  mode  of  construction  was  presented  which 
would  render  building  and  contents  absolutely  incombustible,  we  could 
not,  to  secure  this  fire-proof  quality, — ^looking  at  it  solely  as  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents, — afEord  to  increase  the  cost  of  this  dwelling  more  than 
tSOO  over  that  of  the  easily  destructible  house. 

The  above  lesson  holds  good  as  a  broad,  impersonal  average,  such  aa 
appeals  to  the  economist, — but  the  man  driven  from  bis  honse  by  fire 
at  midnight,  with  loss  of  valuable  papers  and  with  the  collections  of  a 
lifetime  in  personal  treasures  destroyed,  will  feel  another  truth  and 
learn  a  lesson  which  will  sink  much  deeper ; — that  the  interruption  and 
sorrow  attendant  on  a  fire  may  be  tenfold  greater  loss  than  the  valne  of 
the  property  burned. 

A  bad  fire  interrupts  the  economical  rontine  of  business,  breaks 
contracts,  scatters  skilled  workmen  and  drives  customers  to  other 
sources  of  supply.  At  one  of  the  largest  paper  mills,  a  fire  which  shut 
one  department  down  for  a  few  months  sent  a  most  profitable  line  of 
goods  to  other  factories,  for  although  this  concern  had  previously  been 
considered  the  only  one  that  knew  how  to  make  this  particular  line  of 
goods  properly,  somebody  else  Aad  to  find  out  how  to  make  it  when  the 
first  mill  was  out  of  the  market.  The  customers  got  various  mills  to  ex- 
perimenting and  the  original  concern  never  regained  much  of  the  trade. 
A  prominent  hardware  manufacturer  told  me  when  I  visited  his  new 
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factor;  a  year  after  fire  had  destroyed  the  old, — "I  find  mj  line  of 
oastomers  is  bamed  up  as  completely  as  wae  mj  factory,  my  com- 
petitors have  captured  my  trade  and  I  mast  make  a  sad  break  from 
the  old  prices,  to  gat  back."  These  are  loeses  which  inenrance  does 
not  cover. 

At  a  cotton  mill  making  staple  print  cloths, — a  wood-worker  making 
doors, — a  flonr  mill  on  ordinary  grades,— or  at  any  concern  whose  ma- 
chines and  prodact  can  easily  be  replaced,  the  nninsnrable  loss  from  in- 
termptiou  will  not  justify  so  great  an  expenditure  ae  would  be  proper  at 
a  factory  on  special  work,  crowded  with  contracts  or  whose  delicate  spe- 
cial madiinery  it  might  take  years  to  replace,  or  whose  skilled  workmen 
might  find  place  with  a  competitor  if  iaid  off  for  a  season. 

The  Reasonable  Eztent  of  Spboial  Fibb  Pboteotion. 

To  the  question, — "  How  far  will  it  pay  to  go,  in  incurring  extra  ex- 
pense for  fire  resisting  construction  and  for  fire  extinguishing  appar- 
atus?"— we  will  at  this  time  answer  only  by  a  few  illastratione  and 
statements  in  which  I  belieTe  that  every  competent  engineer  or  under- 
writer who  has  serioasly  studied  these  problems  will  concur. 

/.    In  PweUinga,  Fire  Stops. 

In  isolated  frame  dwellings,  it  pays  when  building  to  give  greater 
attention  to  the  chimney  construction  and  to  improve  radically  upon 
the  ordinary  fire  stops  in  the  partitions  and  floors,  and  to  avoid  stud- 
iously every  unnecessary  concealed  space. 

It  is  well  proved  that  rats  and  mice  have  a  strange  fondness  for  the 
odor  or  flavor  of  common  friction  matches,  or  it  is  certain  that  these 
are  often  found  in  their  nests.  I  myself,  but  a  few  days  ago  took 
more  than  a  dozen  friction  matches  from  a  mouse  nest  in  a  warm  hol- 
low near  the  heating  pipe  in  an  extremely  valuable  building.  Such 
nests  are  commonly  of  very  combustible  material,  and  undoubtedly 
nests  of  mice  in  hollows  of  walls  or  floors,  or  in  a  warm  corner  against 
a  chimney,  are  the  cause  of  many  fires  which  are  recorded  as  of  myster- 
ions  origin.  Therefore  every  barrier  to  the  passage  of  rats  and  mice, 
— every  absence  of  a  hollow  space  in  which  they  can  find  a  home,  lessens 
the  fire  hazard. 

Fire-stops  receive  far  too  little  attention  during  dwelling  house  con- 
struction, and  are  passed  over  much  too  briefly  in  the  ordinary  archi- 
tects' specification.  They  cost  very  little, — the  stock  to  be  nsed  is  a 
few  waste  brickbats,  and  a  little  coarse  lime  mortar.  The  only  difficult 
thing  to  secure  is  the  carefalsupervision  which  will  make  itabsolntelycer- 
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tain  before  the  lathing  and  plutering  of  walls  and  ceilings  is  completed, 
that  the  hollow  spaces  between  the  etadding  in  all  the  walls  and  partitions 
ia  for  abont  8  inches  in  height  close  to  each  floor  level  filled  conscieu- 
scionsly  with  brick  and  mortar  so  that  there  is  not  a  crevice  left  open 
through  which  even  an  ant  oonld  crawl;  and  which  will  make  it  certain 
that  the  spaces  between  the  ends  of  the  Boor  joists  where  these  join  on  to 
the  walls  and  partitions,  are  all  similarly  filled  for  a  width  of  abont  8  inches 


ont  from  the  inside  of  the  partition.  It  would  appear  that  thoroagh 
work  on  these  fire-stops  can  be  secured  only  by  doing  it  all  ander  the 
eyes  of  a  special  inspector  and  by  a  clause  in  the  specifications  requiring 
this  work  to  pass  under  written  approval  before  it  ie  covered  np  and 
concealed  from  examination.  These  fire-siops  are  vermin-stops  as  well 
and  also  add  to  the  warmth  of  the  Btracture  by  preventing  air  currents. 

Probably  in  not  one  house  in  twenty  as  built  in  tho  past  or  as  built 
tO'day,  do  the  fire  stops  receive  pn^er  aitention. 

Beyond  prudence  in  chimney  construction  and  this  oontinaal  vigi- 
lance regarding  the  constmction  of  fire-stops,  there  is  little  in  the  fire 
protection  of  a  dwelling  which  it  will  commonly  pay  to  nndertake;  still 
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a  t&w  sntomatic  sprinklers  around  the  fnmace  and  aah  barrela  in  the 
cellar  may  not  be  amiss,  and  the  writer  believes  that  for  the  gronnd  floor 
a  plank  and  timber  "mill  floor  "  instead  of  the  common  joisted  floor 
Toold  in  a  fine  honse,  be  true  ecMinomy. 

II.    In  Factories  and  WarehouMs,  Slow  Burning  Chnttruciion. 

For  factories  and  warehonses  it  pays  to  adopt  "slow  baming  "  con* 
strootion  or  "  mill  constmotioa  "  as  it  is  Bometimee  called,  instead  of 
bailding  joisted  floors  and  roofs  covered  with  inch  boards.  This  is 
illoatrated  in  Fig.  %,  next  page. 

The  flrst  characteristic  of  slow  bnroing  oonBtmctioD  is  that  every 
hoUow  or  concealed  space  is  studiously  avoided —  the  second  is  that  the 
wooden  skeleton  which  gives  strength  to  the  structure  is  massed  into 
the  fewest  possible  pieces,  each  of  large  size  and  exposing  relatively 
small  surface  to  the  attack  of  the  flames. 

The  floor  beams  lure  massive  timbers  about  13  inches  wide  by  16  inches 
deep,  placed  8  or  10  feet  apart,  and  the  floor  itself  is  of  3  inch  or  4  inch 
sprnce  plank  covered  by  layers  of  tarred  paper  to  make  it  water  tight, 
surmounted  with  a  J  inch  hardwood  top  floor,  the  whole  making  a 
solid  layer  4  or  5  inches  thick.  Contrasted  with  this,  the  common  hol- 
low joisted  floor  has  for  its  skeleton  3'  x  13'  beams  placed  12'  or  16' 
apart,  and  exposing  from  4  to  6  times  the  amount  of  surface  to  the 
flames.  So  it  happens  that  a  joisted  floor  will  collapse  in  30  minutes 
over  a  fire  which  would  not  bring  down  or  bam  holes  through  a  plank 
md  timber  floor  of  eqnal  cost  in  two  hours. 

In  the  best  mill  construction  the  walls  are  of  brick,  bare  on  the  inside, 
the  roof  is  flat,  and  the  cornice  is  preferably  incombustible.  The  3 
inch  plank  roof  has  body  enough  to  prevent  warping  and  consequent 
injury  to  the  impervious  covering,  and  it  is  found  that  this  thickness  of 
wood  is  as  good  a  non-conductor  of  the  summer  heat  or  the  winter's  cold 
as  the  more  easily  destructible  hollow  board  roof  with  its  air  spaces. 

Trussed  roofs  are  shunned  and  openings  in  floors  whether  belt  holes  or 
for  elevators  or  for  inside  open  stairways,  are  all  studiously  avoided. 
It  is  found  to  be  good  economy  to  build  outside  stairway  towers  and 
thus  avoid  all  openings  in  floors  by  arranging  the  ground  plan  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  19,  page  113. 

This  order  of  architecture  is  simplicity  itself,  but  the  evolution  of  the 
simple  and  massive  from  the  more  complex  and  flimsey  required  40 
years  of  disastrous  flres,  slow  experience,  and  a  continual  study  for 
safety,  to  develop  and  introduce  it;  and  to-day  it  is  but  just  beginning  to 
be  recognized  outside  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  New  England 
textile  mills. 
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///.    Mre-Sprinklera  in  Factoriea. 

Id  factories  of  any  considerable  size  or  value  where  inflammable  stock 
like  wood,  wool,  cotton,  hemp,  cereals  or  aagar  is  worked,  it  pays  to 
protect  every  square  foot  offiooring  b;  automatic  sprinklers. 

An  antomatic  sprinkler  Bystem  consists  of  a  pipe  system  with  branch 
water  pipes  of  wronght  iron  attached  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room  and 
with  sprinkler-heads  placed  10  feet  apart  in  both  directions,  all  over  the 
top  of  the  room  and  fed  by  the  pipe  system  just  mentioned. 

The  sprinkler-head  consiBts  of  a  water  discharging  nozzle  i  inch  in 
diameter,  held  closed  by  a  cover  nntil  fire  occors  and  a  link  of  easily 
fnaible  solder  which  melts  at  a  temperature  of  162°  F.  Various  forms 
of  sprinkler  are  shown  on  page  135. 

The  first  snccessfnl  antomatic  sprinkler  was  invented  only  17  years 
ago  and  was  first  installed  on  a  large  scale  by  one  of  .the  leading  manu- 
facturers of  Fall  lUver,  throaglu>at  the  picking,  carding  and  spinning 
rooms  of  three  cotton  factories  then  under  his  management.  In  doing 
this  he  was  influenced  by  his  own  engineering  judgment  of  the  value 
of  the  device,  without  encouragement  from  the  insurance  Companies, 
and  indeed  for  two  years  no  retmte  in  insurance  premium  was  allowed 
for  this  extra  protection.  Soon  afterward  the  recognition  of  the  merit 
of  automatic  sprinklers  became  common  among  the  cotton  mannfact- 
urers,  and  to-day  there  is  hardly  a  cotton  factory  or  a  woolen  factory  of 
noteworthy  size  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  which  is 
without  automatic  sprinkler  protection  thronghoat  the  more  hazardous 
half  of  its  rooms.  In  a  large  majority  of  best  modem  mills  every  room 
in  which  manufacturing  is  carried  on  is  protected  by  automatic  eprinklers 
of  one  or  another  of  the  kinds  shoton  on  page  1S6. 

In  paper  mills,  notwithstanding  that  the  stock  is  worked  wet  in  many 
of  the  processes,  it  has  been  fonnd  true  economy  to  install  sprinklers  in 
all  rooms,  even  over  the  bearings  of  heavy  shafting  in  wet  and  nearly 
vacant  basements. 

The  men  who  have  followed  the  records  of  flres  most  carefully  among 
the  factories  insured  in  the  Factory  Mutuals,  are  convinced  that  it 
would  be  economy  to  mill  owner  and  underwriter  to  forthwith  install 
a  sprinkler  over  every  ten-foot-tquare  of  factory  property  not  yet  so  pro- 
tected, whether  paper  mill  or  textile  mill,  jewelry  factory  or  machine 
shop,  but  as  a  matter  of  business  policy,  it  is  deemed  best  to  treat  the 
qufution  in  an  advisory,  rather  than  a  mandatory  way,  and  thus  take 
several  years  to  reach  Uie  end  now  clearly  in  view. 

We  may  draw  illnstration  from  the  records  of  a  single  insurance 
association:    A  loss  of  t300,000  occurred  not  long  ago  from  fire  origin- 
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ating  in  a  wet  torbine  room  contaicmg  also  the  fire  pump,  which  room 
it  had  not  been  considered  worth  while  to  protect  by  Bpriaklers.  The 
fire  here  gathered  such  force  that  when  it  passed  into  the  Main  Mill, 
the  tank  supplying  the  sprinklers  was  quickly  exhausted  and  the  whole 
taotory  was  soon  in  mins.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  ez- 
ezperts  who  examined  the  wreck,  that  a  dozen  sprinklers  in  this  small 
turbine  room  would  have  held  the  fire  in  check  and  saved  the  mitl. 
The  same  year's  record  includes  a  t40,000  paper  mill  loss  from  fire 
originating  in  a  basement  where  sprinklers  were  deferred  becaase  it  was 
expected  to  remain  yacant;  a  large  dyehouse  loss  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  a  few  sprinklers  would  have  saved;  a  disastrous  cotton 
mill  fire  which  all  concerned  think  chargable  to  sprinkler  protection 
having  been  too  long  deferred.  So  the  list  grows  and  counting  only 
those  cases  where,  judging  by  abundant  parallels,  sprinklers  would  have 
held  the  fire  under  control,  ike  record  of  a  very  few  years  sliows  a  loss 
sufficient  to  equal  the  cost  of  extending  sprinkler  protection  throughout 
aU  parts  remaining  unsprinkled  in  each  of  the  many  factories  insured 
in  the  association  -whose  experience  tee  are  quoting. 

IV.     Sprinkler  Protection  in  Commercial  Buildings. 

Sprinklers  may  prudently  be  installed  in  those  commercial  buildings  of 
large  floor  area  which  are  situated  in  the  crowded  centers  of  value  in 
large  cities. 

It  is  only  within  5  years  or  less  that  their  value  for  this  purpose  has  be- 
come widely  recognized.  The  proprietors  of  large  city  stores  filled  with 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  silks,  furnishings,  shoes,  or  a  hundred 
things  susceptible  to  heavy  damage  by  water,  naturally  hesitate  about 
placing  a  net  work  of  water  pipes  over  the  ceiling  with  s  sprinkler  at 
every  ten  foot  square,  which,  should  it  burst  or  be  knocked  open  by  the 
boy  with  the  broom,  might  quickly  cause  a  water  damage  of  a  thousand 
dollars.  There  are  many  departments  in  textile  mills  where,  should  a 
sprinkler  let  go  prematurely,  the  loss  would  be  eqaallj  severe,  but  ex- 
perience in  these  mills  has  shown  such  accidental  water  damage  to  be 
so  infrequent,  that  it  is  not  now  viewed  with  any  noteworthy  appre- 
hension. There  are  many  mills  which  have  had  a  thousand  sprinklers 
in  place  for  S  or  10  years  past,  where  not  a  single  case  of  premature 
discharge  or  damage  from  leakage  is  yet  known,  and  in  those  instances 
where  damage  baa  oconrred,it  has  commonly  come  from  some  new  form 
of  device  or  a  too  cheap  installation. 

There  is  probably  no  way  in  which  the  present  conflagration  hazard 
in  the  "dry  goods  district"  of  New  York  or  Boston  where  values  are  con- 
centrated sometimes  to  the  extent  of  from  one  to  two  million  dollars 
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per  acre  could  be  so  ecoDomicslly  rednoed  as  b;  a  general  introdnotion 
of  aotomatio  qtrinklers  throngbont  those  die^te.  Tbe  cost  is  only 
aboot  3  centB  per  square  foot  of  floor  and.  probably  3  to  6  years  rebate 
in  insurance  cost  wonid  pay  tor  completely  sprinkling  the  srerage  city 
sqnare  in  which  saoh  extremely  large  ralnes  of  goods  are  stored. 

V.    Private  Fire  EydrarUe  and  Fire  Pumps. 

In  nearly  all  large  factories  where  the  Talae  of  adjacent  buildings 
and  their  contents  is  abore  t75,O0(}  it  payt  to  install  a  private  system 
of  fire  hydrants  and  fire  hose,  and  feed  ^ese  by  a  soarce  of  water  at 
as  near  100  Ibe.  pressiire  as  it  is  practicable  to  obtain  and  to  have  this 
independent  from  tbe  pnbUo  snpply,  or  to  provide  two  independent 
private  Bonroea  of  water  nnder  pressure  for  fire,  as  for  instance  by  two 
separate  pumps,  if  their  ie  no  public  supply. 

In  large  factories  snch  as  those  joining  iu  the  Factory  Mutual  in- 
surance system  where  the  fire  protection  is  looked  after  in  about  two 
thousand  factories  valued  at  seven  hundred  million  dollars  or  on  the 
average  at  about  1300,000  each;  ^  eseperience  from  JO  to  Jfi  years  has 
demonatraied  that  complete  automatic  sprinkler  protection  is  advisable; 
that  two  absolutely  independent  sources  of  water  supply,  each  of  about 
1000  gallons  per  minute  capacity  at  and  upward  of  75  lbs.  pressure, 
should  he  insisted  upon,  and  that  a  private  system  of  hydrants  should  ie 
80  spaced  and  located  that  the  whole  volujne  of  vsaterfor  hydrant  purposes 
can  be  concentrated  on  any  one  important  building,  with  lines  of  hose 
averoffiny  not  more  than  160  fi.  long.  In  matters  of  fire  protection  it  has 
been  common  for  a  half-millioa-dollar  factory  to  spend  ten  thonsand 
dollars  in  fire  protective  apparatus  which  did  not  produce  a  yard  more 
of  cloth  or  one  piece  more  of  metal  work. 

The  mill  owners  on  whose  judgment  this  expensive  protection  was 
installed  are  the  chief  captains  of  indnetry  of  New  England,  and  one 
proof  of  their  wisdom  is  found  that  in  their  Mutual  Insurance  Associa- 
tion the  mere  saving  in  cost  of  insurance  brought  about  through  this  fire 
protection,  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  fire  hazard  without  such  protec- 
tion, has  commonly  paid  for  the  whole  Jire  protection  outlay  in  about  three 
years,  and  the  danger  of  interruption  to  business  by  fire  has  at  the  same 
time  been  greatly  reduced. 

Dbvelopmekt  of  Fibb  Resistino  CossTRntrnos  in  the  U.  9. 

The  fear  of  fire  should  be  a  leading  motive  in  all  architecture,  but 
although  the  people  of  our  nation  waste  ten  million  dollars  a  month 
as  the  mere  value  of  the  fuel  on  which  our  confiagratious  feed,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  inferior  models  are  still  followed  in  hundreds  of  industrial 
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works  snd  public  baildings  vhich  might  be  made  safe  &t  amall  increase 
of  cost  shovs  that  there  is  still  a  sad  lack  of  popular  information  on 
how  to  gain  increased  satetj  cheaply.  The  cause  of  this  popular  in- 
difference to  safer  construction  doubtless  is  that  aseriotts  fire  comes  eo 
seldom  to  the  aven^  man  that  he  under  estimates  the  value  of  avoiding 
it  or  of  building  his  struotare  in  such  shape  that  a  slight  fire  cannot 
readily  become  a  serious  one. 

The  special  study  of  fire  prerention  in  America  first  took  definite 
shape  and  became  popular  among  the  large  New  England  cotton  facto- 
ries. The  architect  of  40,  20,  or  5  years  ago,  took  little  interest  in  these 
innovations,  and  the  building  of  large  factories  in  New  England  became 
no  longer  entrusted  to  architects  bnt  to  miU  engineers,  to  men  who 
were  more  concerned  with  a  simple,  strong  and  safe  interior  than  with 
the  appearance  of  the  outside. 

Lint  cotton  is  a  most  inSammable  substance, — it  is  worked  in  large 
masses  on  high  speed  machinery.  A  spark  lodged  in  a  bunch  of  lint 
cotton  may  burrow  and  smoulder  unseen  for  days  and  then  suddenly 
burst  forth  in  fiames.  The  nndiTided  floor  areas  in  cotton  factories 
must  for  economy  of  manufacture  be  oftentimes  tenfold  greater  than 
those  at  which  the  city  underwriter  shakes  his  bead  with  foreboding. 

About  50  years  ago  a  certain  progressive  cotton  manufacturer  in 
Rhode  Island, —  Zachariah  Allen, —  built  his  new  mill  in  the  best 
and  safest  manner  of  which  he  ooald  learn  or  devise,  and  asked  for  an 
insurance  rate  lower  than  the  customary  one.  It  is  reported  that  he  was 
answered,  "A  cotton  mill  is  a  cotton  mill  and  the  regular  rate  iaZijl." 
He  then  associated  himself  with  other  manufacturers  to  form  a  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  which  should  recognize  improvements  in  oonstmc- 
tion  and  in  fire  protection;  this  company  prospered,  others  were  formed, 
that  same  mill  is  still  standing  and  for  30  years  past  the  annual  cost  of  in- 
surance upon  it  has  been  less  than  one-tenth  part  of  the  old  time  standard 
rate  of  2^^.  A  few  other  Mutual  Companies  were  organized  and  each 
was  closely  looked  after  by  a  Board  of  Directors  everyone  of  whom  was 
a  practical  manufacturer.  These  men  were  thas  set  to  watching  the 
fire  hazard  in  their  neighbors'  mills  even  more  than  in  their  own, — a 
point  of  view  affording  a  much  greater  advantage  for  just  criticism, — 
and  acting  as  insurers,  were  continually  receiving  object  lessons  in  fire 
hazard  and  fire  protection.  At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  prac- 
tical mill  men  composing  their  boards  of  directors,  the  conversation  was 
naturally  directed  towards  improvements,  and  each  came  to  take  pride  in 
efBoiency  in  guarding  against  fire.  Through  their  travelling  inspectors, 
an  improvement  evolved  in  one  mill  was  carried  into  notice  at  a  great 
many  others  and  attention  was  earnestly  directed  toward  fire  preven- 
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tioa  all  along  the  line.  Thus  it  came  about  after  a  score  of  years  that 
the  cotton  mill  with  its  dangerously  inflammable  contents  became  act- 
ually safer  and  a  better  insurance  risk  than  the  factory  which  was  work* 
ling  incombustible  stock  like  iron,  or  forming  paper  from  watery  pulp. 

These  Factory  Mutual  Insurance  Associations  carried  on  the  business 
in  only  a  small  way  for  many  years  and  in  but  a  limited  territory,  but 
they  were  almost  uncouscionsly  all  the  time,  directing  attention  to  safer 
methods  and  to  better  protection,  and  they  were  unquestionably  the 
pioneers  in  developing  slow  burning  construction  and  a  private  fire 
protection  of  real  efBciency.  In  later  days  these  associations,  instead 
of  sitting  down  and  waiting  for  fire  to  occur  and  then  dividing  the  loss 
according  to  the  old  time  insurance  idea,  have  had  for  one  of  their 
■chief  functions  the  study  of  fire  prevention  and  the  demanding  of  the. 
installation  of  such  devices  that  a  small  fire  should  have  almost  no 
■chance  to  become  a  big  one. 

The  larger  stock  insurance  companies  have  now  begun  working  for 
^tter  construction  and  more  eSicient  protection  with  great  earnestness. 
A  system  of  schedule  rating  is  just  now  being  introduced  in  the  larger 
■cities,  which,  basing  the  insurance  rate  strictly  uf)on  the  character  of 
the  construction,  protection  and  occupancy,  is  certain  to  force  a  prompt 
recognition  of  the  means  of  safety,  agaiust  the  indifference  of  builders 
and  owners.  Tlie  outlook  for  the  general  recognition  of  safer  methods 
of  fire  resisting  construction  was  never  brighter  than  to-day. 

Fire-Proof  Structures. 

Probably  no  commercial  building  yet  devised  would  prove  strictly 
fire-proof  if  crowded  with  blazing  merchandise  and  on  fire  fiercely  with 
a  free  air  supply  for  two  or  three  hours,  or  until  the  iron  skeleton  should 
become  heated  enough  to  expand  and  warp  —  but  the  term  fire-proof 
building  is  nevertheless  a  proper  one  to  use,  and  defines  clearly  to  the 
architect  or  the  underwriter  a  specific  form  of  structure  having  beams, 
pillars,  fioor-biise,  partitions  and  walls  which  are  incombustible. 

Strictly  fire-proof  buildings  are  still  rare.  The  name  is  often  applied 
Tery  improperly.  Perhaps  some  few  real  estate  agents  are  tempted 
to  ose  the  word  loosely  when  seeking  tenants;  and  newspapers 
are  not  always  careful  about  exactness  of  words  when  they  say  that 
"the  building  burned  was  known  as  a  fire-proof  structure."  It  was 
■said  that  fire-proof  buildings  went  down  as  quickly  as  others  in  the 
great  Chicago  fire, — this  was  absolutely  untrue,  for  there  was  not  in  the 
■district  burned  over  in  Chicago  in  1871  a  single  building  of  this  class, 
neither  was  there  a  single  fire-proof  building  within  the  limits  of  the 
7 
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great  Boston  fire  of  187^.  Ten  jears  ago  there  were  not  five  Bro-proof 
buildings  in  Boston  and  tliej  were  about  eqntilly  rare  everywhere  in 
America.  First  obtaining  a  good  foothold  in  Chicago  about  a  dozcu 
years  ago  tlie  type  has  btcome  more  common,  bnt  the  proportion  of 
such  buildings  in  even  our  largest  cities  is  still  almost  indnitesimaL 


Fig.  3.— a  Wubck  of  a  Kiue-Pkoof  Mill. 

In  England  fire-proof  buildings  have  boon  common  for  many  ycara. 
A  seven  story  mill,  140  feet  long  x  40  feet  wide,  with  floors  composed 
of  brick  arches  resting  upon  cast-iron  girders  was  snccussfully  con- 
structed there  niuety-thrce  years  ago,  and  numy  fire-proof  warehoaaeft 
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« 

and  factories  bavo  been  built  in  England  from  time  to  time,  tind  overy 
cotton  factory  built  in  Lancasliire  for  about  12  years  past  has  been  of 
the  fire-proof  type,  witb  floors  of  masonry  supported  by  girders  of  cast- 
iron,  wrought-iron  or  steel  and  by  pillars  of  cast-iron. 

In  these  English  factories  the  cast-iron  pillars  and  the  bottom  flanges 
of  the  girders  have  been  bare  and  e:cposcd  to  direct  contact  with  any 
flame  from  the  contents  of  the  room,  yet  they  have  justified  the  name 
of  fire-proof  very  well  indeed.  There  have  been  many  fires  in 
fire-proof  cotton  mllU,  but  when  studying  into  the  question  carefully 


Fio.  4.— Ah  Old  Nkw  EnoLftNo  Mill  with  ■■  Factouv  Roof." 

<NottiDghani  Mill,  Cantou.  Mail.) 

when  in  England  some  years  ago,  and  by  correspondence  Biucc,  I  could 
learn  of  only  two  cases,  among  the  hundreds  of  such  buildings  in  exist- 
ence, where  fire-proof  mills  had  been  wrecked  from  the  burning  of  their 
contents;  aud  in  both  of  these  there  was  suspicion  of  original  weakness 
of  construction.     Fig.  3  is  from  a  photogrjipb  of  one  of  these. 

This  record  of  so  few  failures  among  so  many  tests  certainly  justifies 
the  name  "fire-proof"  and  makes  the  outlook  very  hopeful  for  the 
American  fire-proof  structure  of  to-day,  which  is  far  superior  to  the 
English  structure,  by  reason  of  having  its  iron  skeleton  protected  by 
mortar  or  terra-cotta  from  direct  contact  with  the  flames  instead  of 
naked  as  in  the  ordinary  English  fire-proof  mill. 
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ThiB  development  of  the  fire-proof  factory  ia  England  as  compared 
witb  that  of  the  slow  barning  factory  in  America  is  very  interesting, 
the  fear  of  life  being  iu  each  case  a  leading  motive. 

There,  labor  and  iron  were  cheap  and  timber  was  dear,  while  here 
the  reverse  was  true.  Therefore  in  England  the  factory  came  to  be 
bnilt  with  scarcely  a  piece  of  wood  from  cellar  to  roof,  except  the  win- 
dow sash  and  a  thin  top  floor  of  boards  laid  on  top  of  the  brick  arched 
floor  as  being  more  comfortable  for  the  feet  of  the  operatives. 

In  America,  pillars,  beams,  floors  and  roof  were  of  wood.  All  was 
combastible  except  the  side  walls. 


Pio.  5. — A  New  Haupshirk  Mill  with  Factory  Roof,  Erkctkd  Sixty 
Ybars  Ago. 

(Indian  Head  Mill,  Nubua.) 

The  cost  per  s'juare  foot  of  available  floor  surface  for  the  two  types 
in  their  respective  countries  was  actually  about  the  same,  although  to 
have,  in  this  country  5  years  ago,  built  the  English  floor  would  have 
nearly  doubled  the  cost  of  the  mill. 

So  well  did  the  American  engineer  learn  to  use  his  combustible  ma- 
terial and  to  protect  it,  that  the  American  manufacturer  in  a  well 
built  mill  protected  by  sprinklers,  gets  his  insurance  just  as  cheaply  as 
does  the  English  manufacturer  in  his  Arc  proof  mill. 
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The  modern  tall  Araerican  office  building  of  the  steel  Bkeleton  class 
first  brought  forth  ia  Chicago  and  of  which  examples  are  appearing  in 
all  our  great  cities,  is  of  a  much  superior  order  of  fire-proofing  to  this 
English  mill,  becanso  of  the  skill  with  which  its  iron  work  is  shielded 
from  direct  contact  with  the  flames.  One  costly  accidental  test  of  the 
fire  resisting  quality  of  this  type  of  construction  was  had  a  year  ago  at 
the  house  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Clab  and  it  stood  the  tost  of  fire  well. 

The  remarkably  low  price  of  structural  steel  within  the  last  few 
months  has  brought  abont  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  this  type  of 


Fio.  6.— Fbamiko  of  Olu  Fjctory  Roof. 

construction,  which  before  was  warranted  only  for  buildings  of  the  class 
where  the  rental  is  from  11.00  to  $1.50  or  more,  per  year,  per  square 
foot  of  floor. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  great  redactions  in  cost,  this  type  of  con- 
strnction  is  still  so  expensive  that  it  can  be  adopted  only  for  office  build- 
ings and  stores  in  the  great  commercial  centers,  public  buildings,  librar 
ries  and  city  residences  of  the  moSt  expensive  class. 

We  have  not  the  time  now  to  discuss  th^ -framework  or  the  fire  proof- 
ing of  this  interesting  class  of  structure;  for  that  would  of  itself  require 
a  special  treatise,  and  as  students  of  engineering  we  can  most  profitably 
spend  the  brief  time  at  our  disposal  in  reviewing  the  evolution  of  the 
modem  slow  burning  industrial  building,  studying  the  reasons  for  the 
adoption  of  some  of  the  recognized  standards.  We  shall  find,  too,  that 
the  principles  of  this  mill  construction  are  capable  of  a  much  wider 
application  than  they  have  yet  commonly  received. 
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Developmest  of  Slow  Burning  Construction, 
The  Old  Factory  Roof. 
The  whole  factory  system  with  its  call  for  great  buildings,  is  a  derel- 
opment  of  the  past  century.  Some  few  large  American  mills  built  50 
years  ago  arc  etill  in  operation.  If  we  study  their  constrnction  we  shall 
find  them  surmounted  by  steep  lantern  roofs, — the  framework  a  heaTV 
timber  truss  which  supported  nnmcrous  rafters  of  thin  joist  which  in 
tnm  held  up  a  roof  covering  of  inch  boards, — while  over  these  shites  or 
shingles  were  laid.  Fig.  4  and  5  show  the  exterior  of  two  good  typical 
examples,  and  Fig.  6  shows  the  details  of  construction  of  the  mill 
shown  in  Fig.  5. 


Fro  7.— Trb  Bakn  Roof  as  Am-i-iko  ro  Mili.m. 

The  typo  of  roof  shown  in  Figs.  4,  5  and  6  was  the  favorite  one  with 
the  earlier  millwrights,  and  is  still  popularly  known  as  the  "Old  Factory 
Roof."  It  was  made  steep  as  the  most  convenient  moans  for  shedding  the 
rain.  The  u])por  attic  or  "cock-loft"  under  it  was  so  intolerably  hot  in 
summer,  so  poorly  lighted,  long  and  narrow,  that  it  commonly  served 
for  storage  of  odds  and  ends,  and  in  ease  of  fire  was  almost  ahsolntely 
inaccessible  to  men  or  to  fire  streams.  The  story  next  below  it,  the 
attic  pro])er,  had  head  room  so  scanty  tliat  it  was  inconvenient  for 
shafting,  was  cramped  at  the  sides,  and  worst  of  all  was  cominonly 
built  with  a  part  of  the  waste  room  at  the  caves  partitioned  off  into  a 
concealed  sjiuce,  which  time  and  time  again  has  proved  a  t>erfect  fire  trap. 
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The  insurance  companies  sorrowfully  paid  for  TOof  after  roof  of  this 
type,  and  furnished  tlins,  many  a  mill  with  the  funds  for  rebuilding 
after  the  model  of  Fig.  13,  page  109. 

The  Bark  Koof. 

The  neit  era  in  roof  building  is  shown  in  Fig.  t.  This  was  known 
as  the  "  Baru  Roof."  , 

The  earlier  roofs  of  this  form,  like  tlic  Fiictoiy  Roof  of  Figs.  4,  5  and 
*,  were  covered  with  inch  boaHs  on  thin  joist,  which  in  turn  were  sup- 
ported by  heavier  rafters,  but  during  tlio  transition  period  while  more 
progrcsBive  mill  owners  were  iidopting  the  flut  thick  phmk  roof,  the 


conservative  ones  fearing  that  a  flat  roof  could  not  ho  maintained  water 
tight  adlierod  to  the  ateep  pitched  roof  but  covered  it  with  three  inch 
plank.  Tbey  omitted  the  joist  and  supported  the  plank  directly  upon 
10  X  Vi  rafters  8  feet  apart.  If  miicliinery  was  to  be  placed  in  the  attic, 
lutheran  windows  were  added  us  shown,  or  sometimes  skylights  parallel 
to  the  roof  were  inserted  instead,  as  sliown  in  Fig,  8. 

The  apace  above  the  collar  beams  of  Fig,  6  was  either  boxed  np  to  form  a 
fire  trap  or  left  o\Hin  and  unsightly  according  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
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owners.  The  attic  floor  was  hung  from  the  roof  by  iron  rods  as  shown, 
and  the  obstruction  of  pillars  in  the  story  next  below  was  thns  avoided. 
Only  a  tittle  more  than  httlf  the  floor  space  is  available  for  machinery, 
the  light  is  not  well  distributed, — the  shrinkage  or  settling  together 
of  the  trusses  often  throws  the  floor  out  of  level  and  at  no  time  is  the 
floor  so  rigid  as  one  held  up  by  pillars. 

It  was  found  repeatedly  that  a  fire  once  started  under  a  roof  of  this 
class  was  seldom  extinguished  until  the  whole  roof  was  ruined, — tbst  if 
the  space  at  the  eaves  or  above  the  collar  beams  was  partitioned  off,  it 
shielded  the  fire  from  viewand-from  water  until  it  bad  spread  the  whole 
length  of  the  mill,  and  that  if  the  space  above  the  collar  beam  was  left 


Pio.  9. 

open,a6  was  much  safer.even  then  any  considerable  blaze  at  any  part  of  the 
room  would  run  up  into  the  peak  and  quickly  follow  along  from  end  to 
end  of  the  structure,  and  that  the  weakening  of  the  roof  truss  often 
quickly  dumped  the  burning  contents  of  the  attic  floor  into  the  next 
story  below  and  sometimes  the  spread  of  th«  rafters  as  the  trues  fell, 
pushed  over  the  top  of  the  side  walls.  The  danger  from  fulling  brick 
or  slate  to  a  fireman  on  a  ladder  was  very  much  greater  than  if  the  roof 
were  flat. 

Slate  as  a  covering  for  a  steep  roof  does  not  show  the  fire-proof 
qualities  expected  from  an  incombustible  material.  The  black,  thin  slate 
absorbs  the  radiant  heat  so  as  to  quicken  the  catching  of  the  fire  upon 
the  wood  in  contact  with  it  and  with  a  hot  fire  beneath  them  the  slat«B 
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crack  off  and  come  scaling  down,  sometimes  inflicting  ugly  cuts  on  the 
firemen. 

Some  of  these  old  pitched  slated  "burn  roofs"  remiiin  on  the  older  New 
England  millB.     Many  huve  been  burned  oS  and  many  have  been  torn  off 


Fig.  10.— Ah  ISxamplk  ok  (Jouuuhtiblb  Akcbitkctuiiu. 

and  the  mill  walls  then  built  a  story  higher  and  a  flat  plank  roof  put  on 
in  its  place,  thus  gaining  a  full  story  in  place  of  an  attic.  Where  a  milt 
manager  remodels  one  roof  in  this  manner  he  is  usually  so  well  pleased 
with  the  change  that  the  improvement  progresses  through  all  of  hi» 
similar  buildings. 
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Hundreds  of  steep  mill  roofs  like  those  shown  in  Figs.  7  and  S  were 
built  between  1840  and  ISGO,  but  the  form  proved  unsatisfactory  and 
wits  abandoned  by  the  cotton  mills  thirty  years  ago.  Builders  of  paper 
mills  abandoned  it  only  about  five  years  ago,  and  it  is  still  raised  by 
many  architects  and  "  priictical  builders." 

Illustrations  of  fire-tnip  roofs  are  very  plenty  among  the  works  of 
prominent  architects  skilled  in  creating  beauty  of  outward  form.  I  will 
picture  one  example  in  Fig.  9  us  recorded  by  my  kodak  this  very  week.  It 
is  a  beautiful  building,  the  most  beautiful  and  expensive  in  tde  town.  It 
«ontiins  the  Public  Library,  the  Town  Hall,  the  offices  of  the  Boards  of 
Public  Works  with  their  plans  and  the  rooms  of  the  Town  Historical 
Society  with  its  valuable  records.  Fig.  10,  shows  its  unused  attic  and  the 
framing  of  its  roof.  At  the  left  of  the  view  is  seen  the  switch  boai-d  of  the 
■electric  light,  a  pine  board  with  pine  supports  joining  to  a  roof  which 
is  OS  readily  combustible  and  would  be  as  quickly  wrecked  us  almost 
anything  which  the  wit  of  man  could  devise.  The  iloor  has  large 
hollows  with  ample  room  for  mouse  nests  and  near  the  center  of  the 
end  is  seen  a  hirge  box  filled  with  loose  waste  paper,  a  common  kind  of 
*torage  for  such  places. 

The  point  for  your  special  consideration  is  this:  The  same  outline 
and  outward  form  could  have  been  obtained  with  ten  times  as  great 
endurance  against  fire  by  avoiding  thin  joist  and  plank  truss  work,  by 
adopting  fewer  trusat'S,  with  more  massive  timbers,  by  covering  with  a 
thick  ]ihink  roof  and  by  avoiding  concealed  spaces  in  this  attic  floor. 
The  difference  in  cost  would  have  been  so  small  that  it  could  probably 
hardly  have  been  found  in  the  cost  of  the  structureas  a  whole. 

There  wns  one  most  excellent  feature  common  among  the  early  Ameri- 
can steep  shingled  factory  roofs  which  may  well  be  revived  and  kept 
alive  at  tJie  present  day  for  the  cases  where  pitched  sliingle  roofs  appear 
most  expedient  to  satisfy  arcliitcctural  effect  as  upon  high-grade  dwell- 
ing houses  and  public  buildings. 

Tliis  feature  was  tlio  laying  of  the  shingles  over  a  J  inch  bed  of  com- 
mon lime  mortar.  An  ordinary  fire  brand  falling  on  such  a  roof  could 
never  burn  down  through,  and  tlie  preserving  influence  of  tlie  lime  is 
4uch  that  sliingies  which  I  Jiave  seen  upon  a  section  of  root  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  old  AUandale  Mill,  although  deeply  weathered 
And  water-worn  on  top,  were  still  fairly  well  preserved  after  a  service 
of  fifty  years.  It  sliould  be  said,  however,  that  there  were  probably 
better  sliingies  in  the  market  in  those  days  than  now. 

Of  course,  the  principal  reason  for  the  use  of  the  steep  roof  from 
time  immemorial  was  the  ease  and  cheapness  with  whicli  it  was  kept 
tight  enough  to  shed  rain  or  suow,  and  no  doubt  this  force  of  habit 
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"which  made  all  roofs  steop,  would  have  been  conquered  eurlier  by  the 
ftiacifest  undvuutageB  of  the  Aat  roof  for  miinufactLiring  purposes  hod  it 
not  been  difficult  and  expensive  to  make  the  broad  flat  roofs  water 
tight. 

Up  to  about  the  jear  1S60,  tin  plate  was  the  almost  universal  cover- 
ing for  sucii  factory  roofs  as  were  built  flat  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
then  any  roof  having  an  inclination  so  low  that  a  man  could  wallc  over 
it,  WHS  called  flat,  or  a  roof  with  a  pitch  of  3  inches  to  the  foot  was 
called  Hilt,  whercus,  to-day  the  standiird  inclination  is  one-half  inch  to 
the  foot. 

The  Mansaki)  Mill  Hoof. 

With  the  next  stiigc  of  evolution  toward  the  slow  burning  factory 


(Allantto  Mills,  Luwre[n>c.l 

roof  tiinu'  it  roof  that  was  in  the  mnin  a  flat  roof.     This  wtis  the  nian- 
Sikrd  mill  roof  shown  in  Fig^.  II  and  1^. 

Tlicsp  were  applied  to  mills  along  witli  the  general  cnize  for  this  style 
of  TOO f  on  dwellings  and  commerciul  buildings  which  swept  over  the 
hind  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  They  promised  well,  nearly  the  full 
width  of  tiic  top  floor  was  made  available  and  it  gave  promise  of  being 
much  cheapur  to  carry  tiiis  thin,  wooden  hi|>-roof  up  eight  or  ten  feet 
and  cover  it  with  slate  than  to  carry  miisonry  walls  up  to  the  same 
height.  Some  hundreds  of  such  roofs  were  put  on  large  factories.  The 
period  of  their  introduction  was  brief.  The  floor  space  was  somewhat 
inferior  to  that  obtained  with  the  mill  roof  to  be  next  described,  and  the 
coat  of  the  mill  as  a  whole  wiis  found  to  bo  only  a  small  percentage  more 
when  the  masonry  walls  were  carried  to  the  full  height  of  the  top  story. 
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These  maDsard  roofs  thns  aoon  went  out  of  fushion  for  mills  and  the 
great  Boston  fire  of  1S72,  which  leaped  across  atreets  from  one  roof  to 
another  of  this  class  and  progressed  unchecked  ontil  75  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  property  had  been  destroyed,  gave  the  filial  quietus  to 
their  construction  over  commercial  buildings. 

It  moat  never  be  thought  that  the  change  from  one  stjie  of  roof  to  the 
other  was  made  suddenly  or  that  the  line  between  the  periods  was  sharply 
drawn, — indeed  I  havo  seen  a  sporadic  case  of  a  small  mansard  cotton 


mill  roof  put  on  within  the  past  two  years  although  us  nu  epidemic, 
their  construction  ceased  twenty  years  ago.  Similarly  thcstaudard  roof 
of  to-day  had  its  birth  about  ten  years  before  the  pojvularity  of  the 
mansard  roof  ceased. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  roofs,  the  Saw-tooth  roof,  with  all  its 
glass  turned  to  the  northern  sky,  should  be  mentioned — although  these 
are  not  very  common  in  America  as  yet.  In  my  belief  there  is  no  roof  or 
form  of  illumination  which  gives  so  satisfactory  a  light  for  fancy  weav- 
ing or  other  work  similarly  demanding  clearness  of  vision  as  the  saw- 
tooth roof.  In  Rhenish  Prussia  in  the  more  modern  factories,  the 
weavers  of  velvet  and  silk,  nearly  all  work  under  roofs  of  this  kind. 
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Fcur  of  trouble  from  enow  has  caused  them  to  be  avoided  north  of 
Philadelphia,  except  in  two  or  three  inatancee — and  those  built  have 
not  embodied  the  principles  of  slow  borning  construction. 

From  studies  which  I  have  niade  of  the  problem,  I  believe  that  trouble 
from  snow  can  be  easily  avoided,  and  that  moreover  tlie  principles  of 
slow  burning  construction  may  be  readily  applied. 

The  Standabd  Mill  Roof  of  To-day. 

The  flat  solid  plank  mill-roof  of  three  inch  pine  plunk  covered  with 
tin  or  gravel,  laid  upon  10  x  14  inch  timbers  23  feet  long,  about  8  feet 


apart,  and  containing  no  hollows  or  air  spaces,  first  came  abont  32  years 
ago  and  still  survives  in  full  favor  with  many  proofs  of  its  excellence 
and  with  every  indication  that  the  best  roof  possible  has  now  been  found. 

In  Fig.  13  and  also  in  Fig.  3  are  shown  mills  with  this  style  of  roof. 

Simple  as  is  this  roof,  it  took  at  least  a  dozen  years  for  its  evolution 
from  the  flat  joiated  hollow  roof  covered  with  boards. 

Abont  1850  a  roof  of  the  thin,  flat,  liollow,  joisted  type  was  put  on  the 
Pacific  Mills  at  Lawrence  as  being  the  best  up  to  date.  This  roof  nag 
bnilt  of  boards  laid  on  3'  x  12'  joist,  spuced  two  feet  apart,  supported  on 
stringer  timbers  which  in  turn  rested  on  pillars.  Seven-eighths  inch 
pine  sheathing  was  put  on  the  underside  of  the  joist  plank  to  conceal 
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the  ungightljf  appearance  of  the  joist,  but  more  especially  to  form  an  air 
space  which  should  keep  ont  aommer  heat  and  winter  cold. 

In  brief  thia  roof  like  many  others  of  that  period  was  just  such  a  hol- 
low roof  ae  mill  builders  or  architocts  in  New  York  and  Peunaylvaiiia 
commonly  put  on  to-day. 

About  1861  or  1862  the  present  form  of  flat  solid  plank  imd  timber 
roof  was  Hrst  applied  to  a  amull  mill  building  in  Manchester,  N.  H.  It 
was  so  simple,  so  similar  to  the  solid  plank  and  timber  mill  floor  then 
already  popular  for  15  years,  that  it  could  hardly  be  classed  as  an  inven- 
tion, yet  the  engineer  who  designed  it  has  told  me  he  had  to  plead  bard 
to  secure  its  adoption.  For  twenty-five  years  past,  nothing  else  has  been 
used  by  the  leading  New  England  mill  engineers  or  the  most  enter- 
prising managers  in  tlic  cotton  mill  district. 

Within  the  past  half  dozen  years,  an  improvement  for  cold  latitudes 
has  been  made  by  placing  a  one  inch  layer  of  common  lime  mortar  on 
top  of  the  three  inch  roof  plunk  and  then  in  turn  placing  a  layer  of  one 
inch  matched  pine  boards  over  the  mortar.  On  top  of  these  boards  the 
gravel  roof  or  tin  roof  covering  is  laid  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

At  certain  Canadian  paper  mills  in  damp  mitchine-rooms  where 
ordinary  ceilings  are  sure  to  drip  with  vapor  condensed  by  the  extreme 
cold  of  their  winter,  solid  5  inch  roofs  without  any  air  space,  made  as 
just  described,  have  given  entire  satisfaction,  and  a  roof  made  in  this 
way  would  resist  firebrands  thrown  down  on  its  lop  almost  as  effectually 
as  a  "  fire-proof  "  roof  of  brick  arciies  on  iron  beams. 

Mill  Floors. 

The  floors  of  the  very  earliest  mills  were  made  of  two  thicknesses  of 
inch  boards  laid  on  joist  and  ceiled  up  below,  forming  hollow  spaces  be- 
tween,— just  such  a  floor  as  many  an  architect  would  buiid  to-day.  See 
Fig.  6,  page  102.  In  these  hollows  lint  accumulated,  sometimes  to  an 
almost  incredible  amount,  sifting  down  in  the  course  of  years  through 
unnoticed  floor  cracks,  or  worked  in  by  those  imperceptible  air  ciirrenta 
due  to  barometric  fluctuations  and  other  causes.  Loose  pieces  of  waste 
yarn  and  bits  of  cotton  wool  were  also  dragged  here  to  form  neats  by  the 
rats  and  mice  that  subsisted  on  the  crumba  from  the  operatives'  dinner 
pails.  Oil  from  the  machinery,  water  from  washing  the  floors  might 
easily  penetrate  and  sow  the  seeds  of  spontaneous  combustion. 

A  Are  once  started  in  these  hollows  would  often  work  its  way  along 
and  burst  forth  in  several  places  at  almost  the  same  time.  It  was  hard 
to  locate  with  certainty,  difficult  to  reach  with  water,  and  if  by  rare 
chance  controlled,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  tell  when  the  last  spark 
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vae  quenched,*  and  therefore  the  water  damage  in  tbe  stories  below  wa« 
likely  to  be  exceBsive.  It  was  sometimes  necessary  to  drench  a  factory 
from  top  to  bottom  to  put  out  a  fire  in  the  hollow  of  a  floor  or  roof, 
which  a  few  pails  full  of  water  would  bavoextingnislied  had  the  ceiling 
1>een  open. 

One  of  tbe  early  radical  measures  of  the  late  Wm.  B.  Whiting  and  of 
Edward  E.  Manton,  30  years  ago,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  fire  preven- 
tion association  already  described,  was  to  insist  that  all  sncb  hollow 
-ceilings  under  floors  should  be  opened  completely  to  sight  and  to  the 
application  of  water,  by  tearing  off  this  sheathing.  Mr.  Whiting  has 
told  me  of  finding  floor  hollows  in  some  old  mills  almost  Stled  with  lint, 
and  of  seeing  cart-load  after  cart-load  taken  out  from  one  floor.  The 
joist  and  tbe  bridging  were  less  pleasant,  to  view  than  the  smooth 
ceiling,  but  they  were  decidedly  safer. 
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After  the  earliest  hollow  joiated  floors  came  the  open  joisted  type 
as  shown  in  Fig.  15,  and  this  type  of  construction  still  survives 
and  is  quite  common  outside  the  neighborhood  of  the  New  England 
cotton  mills.     Perhaps  nine-tenths  of  our  architects  or  practical  build- 

*Evea  as  1  review  these  ootes  llie  morning's  news  tells  ot  a  Are  In  this  city 
where  a  small  flre  got  Into  the  hollow  roof  of  a  piono  factoir.  The  Are  was 
slight  and  with  a  solid  plank  roof  would  have  been  quenched  without  serious  water 
damage,  but  Sro  being  hidden  in  the  air  space  boles  had  to  be  cut  in  the  roof,  two 
hose  streams  turned  into  them  and  a  water  damage,  said  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  was  ibe  result. 
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«r8  would  still  adopt  extictl;  this,  if  called  npOQ  to  construct  a  warehonse 
■or  factory  to-day.  It  moreorer,  continued  the  typo  of  floor  commonly 
used  in  the  English  mills  down  to  the  time  of  the  common  adoption  of 
the  brick  arched  floor  there  ten  years  ago. 

Experience  in  the  textile  mills  has  shown  it  thorongbly  bad  aa  re- 
gards neatness  of  appearance,  freedom  from  dust  and  safety  against  fire. 

DiSADTANTAOES  OF  THE  JoiSTED   FlOOB. 

For  all  ordinary  factory  nscs  the  solid  plank  and  timber  floor  is  far 
«uperior  to  an;  joisted  floor,  in  Are  resistance,  ueataess,  and  in  facility 
for  fire  extinction. 

The  numerous  thin  joist  can  be  ignited  quicker  than  the  few  maseive 
timbers  just  as  a  12  inch  pine  log  can  be  set  on  fire  easier  after  it  has 
been  split  into  thin  pieces  of  kindling  wood. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  danger  of  the  sheathed  hollow 
joisted  floor  or  roof,  and  have  spoken  of  the  way  in  which  inflam- 
mable lint  is  carried  into  these  floor  hollows  by  air  currents  and  of  the 
way  in  which  greasy  waste  is  dragged  there  by  rate  and  mice,  and  if,  as 
«ome  experienced  observers  assert,  rats  have  a  fancy  for  nibbling  at  the 
phosphorous  tips  of  matches,  this  gives  one  more  light  on  the  unac- 
•countable  fires  which  sometimes  start  in  these  concealed  spaces. 
If  a  floor  must  be  a  joisted  floor,  then  in  the  opinion  of  nearly  all 
insurance  experts,  it  is  better  to  omit  or  to  tear  off  the  sheathing  under- 
neath the  joist,  even  though  one  must  then  tolerate  a  rough  and 
mnsigbty  appearance,  and  make  it  an  open-joisted  floor  instead  of  a  Aol- 
•low  joisted  floor. 

There  is  in  the  minds  of  many  builders  a  misapprehension  concern- 
ing the  difference  in  cost  between  the  joisted,  double  board  floor  and 
the  plank  floor. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  solid  plank  and  timber  floor  over  the 
joisted  floor  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  trials.  The  writer  has 
seen  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  depth  burned  off  from  each 
-exposed  face  of  a  13  in.  x  16  in.  yellow  pine  beam,  and  the  under  side  of 
the  3  inch  floor  plank  charred  into  a  similar  depth  by  a  fierce  basement 
£re  which  could  not  get  through  this  floor  into  the  room  above,  although 
it  raged  from  one  to  two  horn's  and  was  so  hot  that  it  crumbled  and 
.shelled  13  inch  granite  pier  stones  into  a  useless  heap.  While  wooden 
posts,  6  inches  square,  inserted  midway  between  these  stone  posts  to 
prevent  vibration  of  the  beam  due  certain  machinery  above,  were  merely 
reduced  to  about  1^  inches  diameter  by  this  fire  and  held  up  the  load 
until  repairs  were  made.  No  jierson  experienced  in  examining  fire 
wrecks  would  expect  any  joisted  floor  to  have  safely  withstood  such  a 
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test,  but  there  have  been  vitbin  the  writer's  knowledge  several  cases- 
where  ptank  floors  have  sbowii  equal  power  of  endurance. 

Aside  from  such  experiences  and  upon  grounds  of  common  sense- 
alone,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  great  superiority  of  the  plunk  and 
timber  floor  in  fire  resistance.  Suppose,  in  Fig.  16,  the  underside  of 
each  of  the  two  types  of  floor  to  be  charred  in  1  inch  deep.  The  13  x  Hi 
beam  will  then  become  10  x  15, — still  amply  strong  to  hold  up  its  load 
until  repairs  can  be  made.  The  plank  floor  too,  although  an  inch  be- 
bamed  off  its  under  side,  is  ample  to  hold  up  the  4oad. 


t.-—^  — 


Under  our  joisted  floor,  as  at  the  right  of  Fig.  10,  let  these  3  inch 
joist  be  charred  in  irregiilnrlj  for  1  inch  in  average  depth  and  their 
value  as  supports  would  cease;  large  pieces  of  floor  would  slump  tlirougli, 
and  the  fire  penetrate  to  the  room  above. 

It  is  impossible  to  protect  a  joisted  ceiling  by  sprinklers  nearly  so- 
well  as  a  smooth  plank  ceiling.  With  some  comnion  forms  of  automatic 
sprinklers  more  than  half  the  volume  of  water  delivered  falls  between 
tlie  first  two  joist.     The  writer  has  in  various  experiments  found  the 


Fig.  17. 
ceiling  and  joist  surfaces  at  a  distance  of  16  inches  from  the  sprinkler 
almost  entirely  dry  after  the  sprinkler  had  been  working  even  under  50 
lbs.  pressure  per  s<|uare  inch,  although  in  general  the  edges  of  four  of 
the  nearest  joist  will  be  wet. 

With  a  joisted  ceiling  on  fire,  a  hose  stream  entering  a  window  is 
stopi^ed  and  broken  when  it  strikes  the  joist,  much  as  illustrated  for  the 
sprinkler  water  io  Fig.  17,  whereas  with  a  smooth  plank  and  timber  floor 
the  stream  will  glide  along  the  smooth  plank  surface  between  the  beams- 
aconsiderabledistance,washingofl'evcryB<|nare  foot  of  surf  ace  near  where 
it  strikes,  and  then  deflecting  will  pass  along  much  further  iu  to  the  room. 
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Tho  earliest  factory  built  in  Lawrence  Maas.,  forty-six  years  ago, 
was  the  "  Bay  State."  These  three  mills  were  constructed  by  Captain 
Pfaineaa  Stevens,  one  of  the  most  eminent  millwrights  of  his  generation. 
These  had  the  "factory  roof"  and  were  about  twice  aa  high  aa  they 
were  wide, — indeed  in  them  the  style  uf  high  steep  roofs  culminated  ; 
but  their  floors  were  almost  as  well  designed  and  almost  as  perfect  as 
ikny  which  coald  be  built  to-dny. 


Flo.  18.— The  Old  Bat  Htatk  Millb,  Lawkkncb.    Bdilt,  1848. 

The  Standard  Mill  Floor  of  To-Day. 

The  floor  which  has  proved  almost  perfect  in  its  fire  resisting  (jnali- 
ties,  and  which  has  in  every  way  been  fonnd  best  adapted  for  factory 
use  is  shown  in  Fig.  %.  It  is  composed  of  planks  about  3  incbea  thick) 
sometimes  3j  or  4  inches  thick,  supported  by  Georgia  pine  beams  13 
inches  wide,  16  inches  deep,  and  about  24  feet  long,  spaced  8  or  10  ft. 
ajHirt  and  with  a  top  floor  of  hardwood  i  or  1^  inches  thick  laid  over  the 
plank  and  with  two  to  three  thicknesses  of  water  proofed  shenthiug 
paper  between  the  plank  and  the  top  floor. 

There  are  however,  some  situations  where  the  ordinary  solid  plank 
and  timber  floor  cannot  be  advantageously  used,  notwithstanding  its  ex- 
cellent fire- resisting  qualities.  For  offices,  schools  and  many  commercial 
buildings,  the  drum -head-like  resonance  of  the  plank  and  timber  floor 
condemns  it  in  spite  of  its  neatness  and  safety.  One  or  two  men  walk- 
ing with  heavy  boots  across  an  upper  floor  will  sometimes  make  noise 
enough  in  the  room  immediately  below,  to  interrupt  conversation,  but 
it  is  my  belief  that  this  tyt>e  of  floor  can  be  made  neai-ly  noise  proof 
after  a  little  experiment  and  earnest  study. 
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Althongh  our  time  is  much  too  short  to  discDSS  details,  we  will  gUnce 
bried;  at  tlie  completed  fire-resisting  stracture.  The  general  form  of  the 
best  mill-construction  has  already  been  shown  in  Fig.  2,  page  92. 

The  subdivision  of  a  plant  by  good  fire  barriers  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  increasing  its  safety,  not  only  is  the  rapid  progress  of  the  fire 
)>revented,  bat  it  is  held  within  bounds  such  that  the  firemen  can  sur- 
round it.  Fig.  10  is  presented  as  one  of  many  convenient  gronnd 
plans  and  as  an  illustration  of  proper  subdivision. 

For  a  building  several  stories  high  the  barriers  against  the  fire  pass- 
ing up  or  down  are  almost  equally  important  with  the  fire  walls.  A 
good  4  inch  plank  and  timber  floor  is  a  most  excellent  fire  barrier,  if 
only  it  be  not  pierced  by  belt  holes  and  elevator  hatchways.  Every  inside 
stairway,  and  every  inside  elevator,  even  though  provided  with  auto- 
matic-closing hatches,  is  a  weak  spot  in  resisting  the  progress  of  the 
fire' from  story  to  story.  In  Fig.  19,  stairways,  elevators,  and  main  belt 
ways  are  carried  in  separate  brick  shafts.  Most  of  the  best  modem 
textile  mills  built  within  the  last  eight  years  have  been  designed  with 
a  perfection  of  "cut-oCf"  which  equals  that  of  Fig.  19. 

The  principal  features  in  the  details  of  modern  factory  construction 
are  shown  iu  Fig.  2,  page  91,  and  on  pages  118  and  119  with  anch 
completeness  tliat  little  or  no  further  description  is  necessary.  Of 
course  it  is  to  be  nnderstood  width  of  mi!),  length  of  beam,  and  width 
of  bay  will  vary  with  therequiremeutsof  different  kinds  of  manufacture, 
but  all  ordinary  pnrposea  will  be  served  by  details  of  dimensions  shown. 

In  Fig.  14,  page  110,  I  have  already  sketched  the  Monitor  roof,  so 
called,  but  have  made  this  drawing  more  particularly  to  illustrate  the 
great  amount  of  illumination  which  could  be  secured  in  a  one-story  mill. 

The  ground  floor  of  plank  laid  solid  on  coal-tar  concrete,  shown  at 
the  right  in  Fig.  14,  and  also  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  is,  in  my  belief, 
nearly  always  jiosslble  of  economical  construction,  and  if  properly  built 
will  prove  as  durable  and  as  dry  as  one  over  an  air  space,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  18,  at  the  left.  The  writer  would  wherever  possible  avoid  all  such 
air  spaces  under  floors. 
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Mill  Floor  fob  Extra  Heatt  Loads. 

It  has  been  the  opiDioii  of  some  good  deBigners  that  only  the  joisted 
floor  was  strong  enough  and  stiff  esough  to  withstand  the  enormon» 
floor  loads  which  are  in  some  lines  of  business  carried  upon  floors  above 
the  ground  level,  bat  I  believe  we  can  show  this  to  be  a  mistake. 

In  machine  shops  engaged  apon  a  heavy  class  of  work,  the  floor  loadEt 
are  liable  to  be  concentrated  to  the  extent  of  300  lbs.  per  square  foot 
over  a  whole  bay,  although  this  seldom  occurs  and  is  still  more  rarely  a 
necessity.  This  extreme  load  is  almost  never  due  to  the  machines 
themselves  but  is  nearly  always  due  to  piles  of  bolts,  shafting  or  cast- 
ings, in  process.  The  writer  has  sometimes  seen  in  furniture  and  similar 
wood-working  establishments  solid  piles  of  oak  six  feet  high  weighing 
50  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  or  probably  300  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  floor.  Such 
great  loads  are  rare,  and  when  all  is  moving  smoothly  along,  do  not 
occur,  but  they  are  liable  to  occur,  in  places  where  machine-tenders  are 
doing  piece-work, — taking  a  piece  from  one  pile,  machining  it  and  lay- 
ing it  on  another  pile,  sometimes  piling  it  aa  high  as  a  man  can  reach. 
A  few  years  ago  I  spent  half  a  day  going  about  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works,  where  certain  new  buildings  were  being  considered,  in 
company  with  the  Superintendent,  searching  for  the  heaviest  second- 
story  floor  load.  We  found  it,  not  in  the  metal  working  department  or 
under  the  heavy  machine  tools,  but  tn  ihe  wood-working  department. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  to  support  such  loads  as  300  lbs  per  sq.  ft., 
the  floors  must  be  different  in  design  from  those  in  a  woolen  mill  or 
cotton  mill  in  which  the  weight  of  floor,  stock  and  machinery  will 
seldom  go  above  50  to  75  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  in  the  most  heavily  loaded  part 
of  the  mill.  We  can  however,  show  that  a  good  slow  burning  floor  can 
be  designed  suitable  for  these  enormous  and  unusual  loads,  and  in  flg. 
22,  I  present  a  suggestion  for  a  floor  system  for  a  heavy  machine  shop. 
The  erecting  floor  could  readily  be  made  10  feet  wider  by  simple 
expedient  without  trussing. 

This  particular  design  was  sketched  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  least 
possible  obstruction  of  the  floor  by  pillars,  but  for  all  ordinary  needs,  if 
pillars  are  10  feet  apart  lengthwise  of  the  factory,  and  beams  16  feet 
long,  the  machinery  can  be  well  accommodated,  and  with  that  spacing 
timbers  of  ordinary  commercial  size  can  be  made  to  serve,  and  rolled 
steel  beams  will  not  be  need  (except  for  crane-track). 

Meanwhile  I  will  remark  that  there  are  scores  of  machine  shops  where 
the  ordinary  mill  floor,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2,20,21,  is  in  use  with  beams  of 
20  ft,  span,  spaced  8  ft.  apart,  giving  entire  satisfaction  and  requiring 
only  a  little  foresight  to  avoid  high  piles  of  heavy  pieces  over  the 
middle  of  a  beam.     It  can  be  arranged  to  pile  the  heavy  loads  near  the 
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pilliu^  or  walls  witli  little  or  no  inconTenieiice,  snd  one  great  clement 
■of  safety  in  a  wooden  floor  ia  that  by  eiceeaive  defection  and  omiuoue 
cracking  it  gives  warning  ueuallj  a  conBiderable  time  before  the  limit 
of  breaking  strength  is  reached. 

Mill  JfiLLARu. 

For  supporting  the  floors  in  onr  standard  slow  burning  construction, 
wooden  pillars  are  used  in  preference  to  pillars  of  either  cast  or  wrought 
iron.  In  the  first  place  they  cost  less,  (say  ti  for  wood  against  H4  for 
iron,  each  for  a  medinm  size,)  and  in  the  second  place  they  are  probably 
somewhat  safer  against  Are.  Georgia  pine  is  the  timber  preferred.  Xot 
only  is  this  cheaper  but  it  is  stronger  than  an  oak  pillar  of  the  same  size 
by  reason  of  its  freedom  from  knots  and  its  straightness  of  grain, 
moreover  it  does  not  check  and  split  so  badly  in  the  seasoning. 

An  iron  plateshould  always  be  placed  againsteachendof  a  timber  pillar. 
The  sustaining  power  of  a  pillar  is  reduced  almost  one-half  when  it  bears 
flirectly  against  the  side  of  a  block  of  the  same  wood,  as  for  instance,  the 
under  side  of  a  bolster,  because  the  crashing  strength  of  a  large  block  of 
wood  across  the  grain  is  much  leas  than  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  and 
the  cracking  and  spreading  of  the  wooden  bolster  under  a  severe  load 
starts  a  split  in  the  end  of  the  pillar  when  but  half  of  the  ultimate 
strength  is  reached  which  it  will  carry  when  tested  with  its  end  against 
an  iron  jilate.  A  shallow  ring  or  socket  cast  in  the  iron  cap  or  base 
and  fitting  around  the  end  of  the  wooden  pillar  adds  materially  to  its 
endurance  under  an  extreme  eccentric  load  by  restraining  it  from  split- 
ting. We  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  specially  to  so  simple  a  detail  as 
the  iron  pillar-cap  since  so  many  practical  builders  are  to-day  putting 
up  etrtictures  in  evident  ignorance  of  the  strength  that  is  wasted  when 
the  pillar  bears  against  wood.  The  writer  prefers  pillar,  cap,  pintle  and 
base  all  cast  in  one  piece  as  shown  at  Figs.  1-3,  page  119,  believing  that 
more  rigidity  and  strengtli  in  the  structure  as  a  whole  is  thereby  secured , 
substantially  the  same  form  may  also  properly  be  used  in  connection  with 
cast-iron  pillars.  The  conTenience  of  the  foundryman  more  commonly 
leads  to  casting  cap,  pintle  and  base  in  three  separate  pieces,  although  the 
difference  in  cost  is  so  very  small  as  not  to  justify  it. 

When  the  height  of  the  building  is  greater  than  four  stories,  cast-iron 
will  commonly  be  most  expedient  for  the  lower  floors,  the  wooden  pillar 
for  great  weights  becoming  too  much  of  an  obstrnctioa  by  reason  of  its 
larger  size.  Iron  pillars  are  also  best  for  rooms  where  wet  work  is  done 
or  where  floors  are  damp  and  the  bottom  of  a  wooden  pillar  would  he 
thus  endangered  by  decay. 

The  fall  of  the  Femberton  Mill  (300x70x5  stories  high,)  at  Lawrence, 
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tliirty  yeara  aj;;o,  by  which  many  people  lost  their  lives  and  which  was 
ciLQsed  by  a  defective  cast-iroD  pillar,  turned  the  attention  of  our  mill 
builders  largely  to  the  use  of  wood  for  pillars.  The  defect  which  led 
to  this  great  catastrophe  was  that  the  pillar  when  cast,  floated  its  core 
and  was  scarcely  OQe-eigbth  inch  thick  on  one  side,  while  about  one  and 
one-fourth  inches  thick  on  the  other  side.  This  terrible  lesson  should 
serve  to  make  it  an  inTariable  rule  to  test  all  cast  iron  pillars  for  uni- 
form thickness  by  callipering,  rolling  and  drilling,  but  it  is  no  valid 
reason  against  using  cast  iron  pillars,  if  tested  and  found  uniform  and 
sound. 

Effect  of  Fire  on  Cast  Ibon  Pillars. 

There  is  a  popular  misapprehension  as  to  the  behavior  of  cast-iron 
pillars  under  fire.  Newspaper  acconuts  have  led  many  to  believe  that 
when  exposed  to  fire,  cast-iron  will  crack,  "become  rotten"  or  will 
"fly  like  glass"  if  struck  by  a  stream  of  water  from  the  fire  hose. 
Many  underwriters  have  come  to  believe  this  and  to  think  that  any 
exposed  iron  work  is  a  dangerous  structural  material.  Some  of  the 
stories  might  almost  make  one  distrust  cast-iron  as  a  material  for  fur- 
nace grate  bars  or  for  cook  stoves,  but  they  are  largely  autrue.  The 
cast-iron  pillar  is  often  a  most  useful  member  and  ought  not  to  have 
its  character  thus  defamed. 

After  the  great  "Thanksgiving  Day  fire"  in  Boston  in  1889,  I  spent 
much  time  while  the  ruins  of  the  Ames  Building  were  being  dng  away 
to  learn  the  condition  of  the  cast-iron  pillars.  The  building  was  filled 
with  combustibles,  and  of  very  large  floor  area.  The  heat  had  been  in- 
tense. About  flfty  steam  fire  engines  were  in  service,  so  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  some  of  these  piilars  were  struck  by  hose  streams  while  hot. 

A  considerable  number  were  broken  apparently  by  some  transverse 
blow  as  during  their  full  or  by  the  fall  of  debris  upon  them,  a  large  num- 
ber were  almost  uninjured  and  comparatively  very  few  were  badly  warped 
or  skoived  any  evidence  of  having  yielded  to  the  heat.  We  huve  since 
had  two  other  two  million-dollar  fires  in  the  Boston  wholesale  district, 
to  which  I  chanced  to  be  an  eye  witness,  and  I  have  come  away  from  ex- 
amining these  ruins  with  renewed  confidence  in  cast-iron  pillars. 

Ae  an  eye-witness  to  the  great  fire  at  Lynn  which  burned  over  many 
acres  of  stores  and  shoe  factories  in  December  1889,  I  found  there  aho, 
much  to  disprove  the  supposed  treachery  of  cast-iron;  and  about  five 
years  ago  1  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  a  large  cotton  mill  in  I^nca- 
shire,  England,  the  wooden  roof  of  which  had  just  been  burned  off;  and 
although  the  fire  had  been  so  hot  and  long  continued  as  to  burn  12-inch 
wooden  beams  half  through  and  to  soften  3-inch  wrought  iron  shafting 
80  it  bent  freely,  I  found  that  out  of  60  or  ?0  naked  cast-iron  pillars  in 
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the  room,  only  2  were  crooked  serionslj  by  heat,  and  about  90  percent, 
were  good  enough  to  nee  over  again.  It  is  fair  to  remark,  however,  that 
these  were  top  story  pillars  and  therefore  not  heavily  loaded. 

Someinstructire  tests  are  described  in  a  paper  by  Luehmann  and 
Moeller  before  the  Society  of  Engineers  and  Architects  of  Hambarg 
in  1888,  of  which  an  abstract  by  the  late  E.  Qottlieb  appears  in  the 
Journal  of  Engineering  Societies  (U.  S.)  for  1892,  p.  85. 

(These  results  with  some  of  tests  by  Bauschinger  are  discussed  also 
by  Prof.  Lanza  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Applied  Mechanics.) 

Cast-iron  and  wrought-iron  tubular  pillars  from  5  to  6  inches  in  di- 
ameter, about  f  inch  tliick  and  of  3^  ft.,  6)  ft.,  and  13  ft.  approxi- 
mate length,  were  tested  in  a  horizonlal  testing  machine  of  230  tons 
capacity.  Samples  were  first  tested  cold  and  then  other  similar  pieces 
were  subjected  to  crushing  load  while  heated  to  redness  by  fuel  in  crates 
placed  under  the  pillar  and  by  piling  wood  on  its  top.  A  load  of  from 
32  to  50  tons,  which  is  much  more  than  a  pillar  of  this  size  would  be 
called  on  to  beur  in  prnctico,  was  applied  to  tbe  red  hot  pillur  and  then 
cold  water  was  dashed  ov^  it  in  a  smart  stream.  It  was  mciinwhile 
examined  for  cracks,  then  the  heating  was  resumed  and  the  pillur  tested 
for  destruction. 

The  results,  although  not  conclusive,  regarding  effect  of  eccentric 
loads  and  transverse  strain  on  hot  cast  iron,  are  so  interesting  in  correct- 
ing the  popular  error  regarding  cast-iron  exposed  to  fire,  that  I  hare 
thought  it  worth  while  to  collect  a  part  of  them  into  tabular  form  and 
present  them  on  the  following  page. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  have  it  understood  that  I  consider  it 
satisfactory  to  leave  the  iron  work  of  a  fire-proof  building  exposed  to 
the  quick  heat  of  the  flames,  but  would  maintain  that  for  ordinary 
purposes  of  mill-work  cast-iron  pillars  do  not  add  to  the  fire  hazard. 
Wrought  iron  pillars  do  add  to  the  fire  hazard. 

The  pillars  of  a  building  which  is  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  fire- 
proof, or  an  expensive  structure  like  the  ten  story  steel  skeleton  office 
buildings,  should  have  all  of  its  iron  work  shielded  by  terra  cotta  or 
some  equivalent,  not  merely  to  prevent  its  losing  its  strengtli,  but  to 
guard  it  against  sudden  temperature  strains  in  case  of  fire.  It  is  a  good 
practice  to  fill  any  hollow  iron  pillar  with  a  concrete  of  cement  mortar 
mixed  with  broken  stono,  and  costs  very  little. 

Wrought-iron  does  not  stand  fire  nearly  so  well  as  cast-iron.  Ac- 
cording to  my  observation  a  wrought-iron  roof  truss  is  twisted,  warped 
and  festooned  all  out  of  shajie  and  beyond  repair  by  a  degree  of  fire 
which  would  merely  char  the  timbers  and  ptank  of  a  wooden  roof  into 
a  depth  of  half  an  inch.     Within  the  past  two  years  our  inspection  de- 
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partmeat  has  had  experience  of  two  different  cases  of  iron  roof  tmsBes 
fulling  a  tangled  mass  over  a  fire  which  would  probably  have  left  a 
plank  and  timber  roof  on  wooden  pillars  standing. 


Common  brick  burned  hard  is  bejond  all  further  question  the  best 
material  of  which  to  build  the  walls  of  a  fire  resisting  building. 


Brick  does  not  disintegrate  under  heat  like  limestone  and  some  sand- 
atones, — does  not  chip  and  crack  with  exposure  to  fire  like  granite,  and 
until  pushed  over  by  falling  roof  tmeses  or  floors,  will  endure  almost 
any  dogri-e  of  heat  which  a  burning  building  can  produce. 

If  a  brick  wall  is  built  thin  or  with  grent  lengtb  and  height,  unbut- 
tresaed  by  any  cross  wall  or  porch,  and  thus  depends  upon  the  floor  ties 
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to  steady  it  and  hold  it  uprifrht,  it  will  naturally  tumble  when  those 
aupporta  are  burned  off.  But  I  have  sought  in  vain  in  the  wrecks  of 
mauy  fircB  for  a  reasonably  thick  and  well  stiffened  brick  w;ill  which  has 
failed  from  the  effects  of  fire  against  the  bricks,  and  on  the  contrary  I 
have  seen  many  instances  of  marvelous  endurance  of  a  20  inch  or  a  24 
inch  party  wall  five  stories  high,  agaiuet  one  aide  of  which  the  fiercest 
kind  of  a  fire  has  completely  consumed  a  large  warehouse  filled  with 
combustibles,  while  on  the  other  side  the  property  was  unharmed. 

That  there  is  a  limit  to  the  non-conducting  power  of  even  a  20  inch 
brick  wall  was  shown  at  a  fierce  fire  in  the  dry  goods  district  of  Boston  n 
year  ago.  The  wooden  wainscoating  shown  in  Fig.  23  was  ignited  by 
the  heat  transmitted  through  the  wall  from  the  wreck  of  a  large  five 
story  building  which  lay  burning  fiercely  in  close  contact  with  the 
other  side  of  this  wall  for  several  honrs,  but  the  burning  of  this  wains- 
coating  was  promptly  discovered  and  extinguished  by  an  automatic 
sprinkler  and  no  person  knew  anything  about  it  until  the  next  morning. 

Fig.  23  is  from  a  photogra])h  and  is  a  good  object  lesson  to  teach  the 
value  of  sprinklers,  and  that  important  fire  walls  against  which  com- 
bustibles may  lie,  should  be  thick,  und  should  be  laid  np  with  an  air 
space  at  the  centre,  but  of  course  with  careful  bonding  across  this  air 
space  to  preserve  its  strength. 

Bare  walls  should  be  the  invariable  rule  in  any  industrial  building, — 
wooden  waiuacotiug  shonld  never  be  applied.  In  my  experience  in 
the  service  of  the  underwriters  I  have  seen  at  least  one  striking  instance 
of  increase  of  water  damage  and  great  difficulty  in  putting  out  a  fire 
wliich  in  some  unknown  manner  caught  behind  a  hard  pine  sheathing 
which  was  furred  off  only  i  or  J  inch  from  the  brick  wall.  Tlie  mill 
owner  waited  for  no  outside  advice  before  he  had  all  similar  sheathing 
torn  off  in  that  building,  and  told  me  that  bare  well  painted  brick  work 
now  looked  much  handsomer  to  him  than  hard  pine  wainscoting.  If 
a  smooth  finish  is  desired,  let  it  be  plastering  applied  to  metal  lath  and 
with  never  more  than  a  f  inch  space  bchiml  the  lath,  which  thin  space 
will  be  mostly  filled  by  the  mortar  pressed  through  the  meshes  of  the 
lath,  but  still  retard  dampness  from  penetrating. 

That  a  bare  brick  wall  well  laid  and  pointed,  can  look  neat  is  shown 
by  example  in  watch  factories,  ofllces  and  silversmith  works,  as  well  us- 
in  hundreds  of  interiors  in  textile  mills. 

Wooden  Walls. 

There  may  be  often  good  reason  for  adopting  thin  wooden  cjcterior 
walls,  as  for  structure  needed  quickly  in  winter,  a  temporary  structure, 
or  a  building  whose  cost  must  he  kept  down  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
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If  our  bnilding  is  to  be  but  a  single  story  in  height,  aod  if  entirely 
free  from  exposure  by  sarrounding  buildings,  a  building  can,  with 
proper  precautions,  be  built  with  wooden  walls  which  may  be  regarded 
»s  equally  safe  against  fire  as  a  brick  building,  and  there  are  to-day  i» 
existence,  one  story  buildings  wholly  of  wood  even  300  feet  long  by  100- 
feet  wide,  bnilt  according  to  the  general  plan  already  shown,  i.  e.,  with 
u  shell  of  plank  and  heavy  timbers  instead  of  boards  on  joist,  and  whicli 
by  reason  of  standing  with  a  clear  space  of  an  hundred  feet  or  more 
around  them,  are  insured  just  as  cheaply  and,  until' other  structures, 
are  built  to  hazard  them,  aro  very  nearly  as  safe  as  though  built  of  brick. 


If  one  must  bnild  a  wooden  factory  several  stories  in  height,  or  if  from 
motives  of  first  cost  or  rapidity  of  construction  in  cold  weather,  wood 
must  be  used,  then  it  is  possible  to  ao  construct  it  that  it  will  be  far  safer 
against  fire  than  the  average  factory  as  commonly  built  heretofore.  In 
figs.  24  and  25  I  have  made  an  essay  in  the  application  of  the  standard 
featnreB  of  slow  burning  construction  to  a  shoe  factory. 
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COREDOATKU  IeON. 

To  protect  the  wooden  shell  of  a  structure  already  built,  corrugated 
iron  will  seldom  be  wisely  used.  It  is  less  desirable  than  tin  ae  a  cover- 
ing, because: — 

iBt.  It  IB  more  expeneiTe. 

3d.  It  absorbs  aod  traosmits  heat  a  little  more  readily  to  the  wood 
beneath  it. 

3d.  When  expanded  by  the  heat  of  a  fire  it  tends  to  cockle  and  warp 
so  badly  ax  to  pull  out  its  fastenings  and  let  the  fire  in  behind  it. 

4th.  The  corragations  give  free  access  of  the  air  to  the  wood  behind 
it  and  it  thns  fails  almost  wholly  of  serving  the  purpose  so  well  served 
by  the  tight  fitting  coating  of  tin,  in  smothering  any  sparks  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  charred  wood  under  it. 

An  experienced  underwriter  states  that  the  nnmcrous  temporary 
wooden  bnildings  covered  with  corrugated  iron  put  up  in  the  "  burned 
district"  in  Boston  immediately  after  the  great  fire  of  Oct.,  1873,  proved 
very  disastrous  fire  risks;  so  much  so  that  he  concluded  that  a  wooden 
shell  was  us  safe  without  the  iron  covering  us  with  it. 

For  warmer  latitudes,  the  best  rolling  mill  or  fnmace  building  which 
can  be  bnilt,  has  walls  and  roof  of  corrugated  iron  sheets,  strongly  secured 
to  light  purlins  of  angle  iron,  and  these  in  turn  carried  by  an  iron  frame. 
If  corrugated  iron  is  used  for  a  warehouse  exposed  to  the  burning  of  an 
adjacent  building,  radiant  heat  enough  can  be  absorbed  by  the  rough  dark 
surface  of  these  thin  iron  eheete  to  set  fire  to  fibre  or  woodwork  resting 
against  their  inner  side,  and  if,  as  is  more  common  in  corrugated  iron 
bnildings,  the  purlins  be  of  wood,  the  heat  transmitted  does  often  set 
fire  to  them,  and  with  but  moderate  heat  the  sheets  warp  and  twist  eo 
as  to  pull  the  nails  from  the  wood. 

For  the  New  England  or  New  York  climate,  corrugated  iron  build- 
ings are  too  cold  for  anything  but  storage  sheds. 
FiBB  D00B8. 

The  fire-door  and  the  fire-shutter  which  has  for  the  past  dozen  or 
twenty  years  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  best,  is  built  of  wood  and  cov- 
ered with  tin  plate. 

Doors  of  plate  iron  were  formerly  popular,  but  even  when  made  with 
stiff  angle-iron  frames,  they  were  found  to  warp  badly  under  fire  and 
to  sometimes  twist  awny  from  the  seat  so  as  to  open  broad  cracks 
through  which  fire  might  readily  pass. 

The  standard  fire-door  of  to-day  is  made  from  a  rather  cheap  grade  of 
common  white  pine,  and  for  the  ordinary  kind  of  door  as  5  ft.  x  7  ft. 
should  be  about  8  inches  thick.  Every  portion  of  the  door,  edges  and  both 
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Bides,  ia  covcrtid  with  tinaed  iron  plates  inserted  with  locked  joints  and 
each  sheet  nailed  under  the  locking  iu  euch  manner  that  the  nail  passes 
through  both  sheets  of  tin. 

A  swinging  door  which  shuts  into  a  3  inch  recess  in  a  brick  jamb, 
will  give  the  greatest  endurance,  and  the  tightest  joint  for  stopping 
smoke  and  sparks; — a  door  sliding  on  an  overhead  sloping  rail  can  lie 
most  readily  provided  with  a  device  for  automatically  closing  itself  in 
pase  of  fire  and  is  in  a  majority  of  cases,  most  convenient  to  install. 

The  virtue  of  tin  plate  as  a  fire-proof  covering  lies  wholly  in  the  fact 
that  this  thiii  sheet  of  iron  or  mild  steel  keeps  the  combustible  surface 
behind  it  away  from  contact  with  the  air.  The  tin  on  the  steel  plate  is,  of 
course,  easily  fusible  and  commonly  drips  off  when  such  a  door  is  ex- 
posed to  a  hot  fire,  and  it  is  of  use  only  to  prevent  rusting  out  of  the 
sheet  beneath  it  or  to  in  some  measure  reflect  back  the  heat  and  prevent 
its  absorption. 

The  heat  is  of  course  ([uickly  transmitted  to  the  wood  beneath  and 
the  wooden  surface  chars.  Charcoal  is  an  excellent  non-conductor  aa  is 
also  the  wood  itself,  and  it  is  rare  that  even  a  very  hot  fire  will  char  the 
wood  to  more  than  ^  inch  in  depth.  While  this  charring  is  going  on, 
gas  is  being  distilled  from  the  wood,  which  operation  dissipates  some  of 
the  beat,  but  more  important,  the  little  air  between  the  wood  and  the 
tin  is  driven  out  or  exhausted  so  tJiat  there  is  nothing  remaining  to 
support  the  combnstion  of  the  wooden  surface  inside  the  tin.  We 
thus  see  the  importance  of  not  providing  an  air  space  between  the 
tin  and  the  wood,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  important  to  ex- 
clude the  air,  and  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  teaches  us  that  broad, 
thin  wooden  partitions  tinned  on  only  one  aide  are  likely  to  prove  dis- 
appointing as  barriers  against  a  severe  fire. 

The  large  amount  of  gas  distilled  during  the  charring  of  the  surface 
of  the  wood  in  a  fire  door  or  shntter  must  find  vent  or  it  will  bulge  oat 
the  tin  covering  and  pull  out  tlie  nails  which  hold  it  on.  Therefore  the 
joints  between  the  sheets  of  tin  should  not  be  soldered  although  the 
solder  would  soon  melc  under  a  fire  which  would  char  the  wood. 

The  nails  which  hold  the  sheets  of  tin  should  be  about  1^  inches  long, 
for  if  short  nails  or  tacks  are  used,  these  will  be  "drawn  by  the  heat," 
i.  e.,  the  heat  conducted  in  along  the  nail  will  char  the  wood  slightly 
where  it  bites  the  nail  and  thus  loosen  the  grip  so  that  the  twisting  and 
expanding  of  the  heated  sheets  will  pull  the  nail  out.  Where  sheets  are 
not  lock  jointed  and  are  merely  nailed  on  with  short  nails  having 
heads  exposed  to  the  fire,  this  loosening  of  the  nails  is  especially  likely 
to  occur. 

A  door  already  constructed  with  sheets  not  lock  jointed,  should  have 
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a  cloat  nail  at  the  corner  of  each  sheet  put  completely  through  the  door 
and  clinched  on  the  opposite  aide. 

Although  the  standard  door  will  resist  the  ordinary  fire,  there  is  a  limit 
to  their  endurance  under  very  hot  and  long  continued  fires.  Tin  covered 
shutters  or  doors  commonly  fail  by  the  curling  back  of  one  corner  of  a 
sheet,  thns  exposing  the  wood  to  the  air.  In  some  rare  inatancea  I  have 
seen  fires  so  severe  that  the  whole  miiaa  of  wood  inside  the  tin  plate  shell 


Pio.  26.— Fire  SniTTERS  Dkstboved— Fike  Held  in  Cbkck  by  Automatic 
Spbihklbh. 

was  reduced  to  charcoal,  when  of  course  the  door  lost  its  stitTnesa  and 
collapsed. 

Fig,  26  is  from  the  interior  of  a  wholesale  warehouse  where  the  heat 
from  an  adjoining  building  was  so  intense  as  to  destroy  the  shutters, 
but  the  automatic  sprinklere  then  responded  and  resisted  the  iuvaaion. 

I  have  witnessed  other  cases  where  fire-shuttera  have  safely  withstood 
most  terrible  ordeale. 

For  the  proper  protection  of  an  opening  in  a  very  important  fire  wall, 
there  should  be  two  fire-doors,  one  on  each  side  of  the  wall. 

Fire- PROOF  Paints. 

Pire-proof  paints  may  here  be  mentioned  juet  to  say  that  as  a  result 

of  tests  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  writer  believes  there  is 
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aothiiig  ID  existence  which  deserres  the  oaioe.  A  coat  of  common  lime 
whitevaali  probably  equals  the  beat  of  the  eo  called  "fire-proof"  paints 
in  fire  resisting  powers.  Although  lime  whitewash  on  exteriors  soon 
washes  oft  and  thus  loses  its  value,  it  is  often  an  escelteut  safeguard 
for  interiors  of  buildings  bnilt  with  roagfaly  sawn  lumber  and  where 
sparks  are  fljing. 

The  reasoQ  why  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  to  find  a  good  fire- 
proof paint  that  will  retard  ignition  of  a  broad  wooden  surface  when  in 
contact  with  flame  or  exposed  to  strong  radiant  beat,  is  clear  when  we 
watch  such  a  surface  as  it  begins  to  char.  Any  imperrions  paiut,  how- 
ever adherent  to  the  ordinary  surface,  quickly  blisters  as  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  wood  is  ex[)anded  so  as  the  gas  is  distilled  when  the  wood 
begins  to  char.  A  coating  of  paint  must  necessarily  be  too  thin  to  be 
of  material  use  as  a  non-conductor  and  the  wood  quickly  shrivels  on  the 
surface,  checks  up  with  fine  cracks  and  ae  soon  as  air  can  enter  freely 
the  wood  will  burn. 

Until  somebody  devises  a  paint  which  will  form  a  tight  skin  almost 
as  tenacious  as  a  sheet  of  tin,  "fire  proof"  paints  must  be  set  down  its 
feeble  fire  retardents,  capable  only  of  warding  off  an  occasional  spark. 

The  Protection  of  an  ExtsxiNO  Factory. 

Passing  now  to  the  question  of  how  we  may  reduce  the  fire  bazurd  at 
an  industrial  establishment  whose  structures  have  been  erected  and  ex- 
tended to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  business  and  with  little  view 
to  fire  prevention,  a  course  which  will  greatly  lessen  the  danger  may  be 
outlined  as  follows: 

Ist.  Enforce  neatness  aud  discipline.  Slovenly  house-keeping  is  the 
worst  of  all  sources  of  fire.  Open  up  all  concealed  spaces  so  far  as 
practicable. 

2d.  Study  to  subdivide  the  property  by  fire  walls  or  by  bricking  up 
unnecessary  openings  in  walls  and  providing  necessary  openings  with  fire- 
doors.  In  a  large  establishment  with  connecting  buildings  it  will  com- 
monly be  found  possible  to  divide  the  value  into  several  groups  without 
injury  to  convenience  or  to  economy  of  manufacture  so  that  though  one 
may  be  burned,  the  others  may  be  readily  saved,  and  so  that  after  this 
subdivlsiou  only  a  fraction  and  not  the  whole  value  will  be  hazarded 
by  any  one  fire. 

3d.  Scatter  frequent  fire  pails  throughout,  providing  from  one  to 
three  ordinary  cheap  10-quart  galvanized  pails  to  each  1000  sq,  ft.  of 
floor.  The  records  show  that  more  mill  fires  are  extinguished  by  {tails 
than  by  all  other  means  combined.  Hand  Grenades,  Chemical  Extin- 
guishers and  patent  annihilators  are  rubbish  as  compared  with  water  in 
a  common  pail,  which  every  man,  woman  and  child  instinctively  knows 
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how  to  use.  Fire-pails  are  the  most  inexpensive  of  all  forms  of  fire 
protection. 

4th.  InBtallation  of  Automatic  Spnuklere. 

5th.  Private  hydrants  in  the  yard  with  a  few  lines  of  hose  kept  con- 
nected ready  for  instant  use. 

6th.  A  private  fire  pump  to  form  a  second  source  of  water  supply, 
although  there  be  an  excellent  public  supply  already  in  the  street. 

7tfa.  A  ))rivnte  die  brigade,  organized  from  among  the  operatives, 
drilled  once  a  month  during  warm  weather,  and  each  member  paid  a 
dollar  each  time  he  is  called  out  for  fire  drill.  This  makes  membership 
viewed  as  desirable  and  satisfies  the  men  for  the  occasional  duckings 
they  are  sure  to  receive. 

8th.  Each  uutumn  before  steam  heating  of  the  rooms  begins,  carefully 
examine  all  steam  pipes  to  make  sure  that  none  are  in  contact  with 
wood  and  throughout  the  year,  from  time  to  time,  examine  all  steam 
pipes  which  are  alive. 

Fig.  27  was  from  a  steam  pipe  caught  in  the  act  of  setting  a  wooden 
partition  on  fire. 


Fig.  37.— Wood  Skt  on  Fikb  by  8team  Pipe, 
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We  have  only  brief  space  left  to  devote  to  the  hydmulics  at  fire  pro- 
tection, but  it  is  a  subject  bo  full  of  tuterest  and  practical  value  that  a 
hundred  pages  might  well  be  written  thereupon. 

AVater  is  for  all  ordinary  purposes  the  onljpracticalfire extinguisher. 
Carbonic  acid  gas,  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  ammonia  gas  have  ea^h  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  patents  and  each  wilt  work  nicely  in  ii  little 
laboratory. experiment,  but  a  little  either  of  theoretical  computation  or 
of  plain  common  sense,  will  conTince  one  of  their  impracticubility  else- 
where than  in  a  mine  or  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  or  in  a  well  planned 
experiment. 

Steam  jets  once  were  thought  worth  introdneing  into  the  more  dan- 
gerous rooms  of  factories,  but  have  been  wholly  abandoned  for  sucii  use 
in  recent  years. 

In  a  conflagration  two  processes  are  nearly  always  going  on: 

Ist.  The  roasting  oat  of  gas. 

2d.  The  burning  of  the  gas  in  a  flame. 

A  lire  cannot  be  extinguished  by  wetting  the  flames.  The  water  must 
reach  the  glowing  coals,  cool  the  ignited  surface  to  a  point  below  which 
the  evolution  of  gas  will  stop  and  then  the  flames  will  die  down. 

A  hose  stream  should  be  so  large  and  powerful  that  although  half  its 
water  is  turned  into  steam  as  it  passes  through  the  flames  there  will  be 
water  enough  reach  the  glowing  coals  to  quench  them. 

Streams  smaller  than  1^  inch  are  of  little  value  on  a  severe  fire. 

Fires  in  structures  where  there  is  no  concealed  space,  starting  during 
working  hours,  from  friction  or  matches  or  any  of  the  ordinary  causes, 
can  nearly  always  be  extinguished  by  fire-pail  or  garden  hose  if  these 
are  handy,  and  time  may  justly  be  said  to  be  worth  a  thousand  dollars 
a  minute  at  the  beginning  of  a  fire  in  a  large  factory  or  large  warehouse. 

Automatic  sprinklers  are  to  be  viewed  chiefly  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
night  watchman.  They  are  indeed  each  an  ever  present  watchman  who 
never  sleeps,  and  more  than  19  times  out  of  20,  if  provided  witli  »  suit- 
able supply  of  water  and  not  interferredwith  by  lumber  piled  onhangers 
or  by  benches  or  boxes  beneath  which  they  cannot  reach,  will  check  any 
fire  in  its  incipiency  and  prevent  a  small  fire  from  becoming  a  great  fire. 

If  a  fire  is  spread  by  a  gas  explosion,  if  it  runs  along  where  it  is 
shielded  from  the  sprinklers,  as  within  a  mule  carriage  or  within  a  hol- 
low floor,  until  it  bursts  out  with  large  volume  of  heat  and  flume,  the 
sprinklers  with  pipes  of  size  heretofore  common,  cannot  always  be  relied 
upon  to  control  it. 

Then  is  the  time  for  heavier  apparatus,  for  the  hose  streams  with 
nozzles  not  less  than  1^  or  IJ  inch  bore,  fed  by  a  hydrant  pressure  of 
80  to  100  lbs. 
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.  Automatic  sprinklers,  as  is  already  well  known  toyoii,  are  placed  from 
8  to  13  feet  npurt  beneath  tlie  ceiling,  and  average  one  to  each  hundred 
square  feet  of  floor,  in  rooms  of  ordinary  ha^tard. 

They  are  fed  by  pipes  branching  from  a  main  artery  and  which  grad- 
nallj  Induce  In  size  as  they  pass  by  the  tees  into  which  the  several 
aprinkler  heads  are  scrowed. 

In  the  early  days  of  automatic  sprinkler  protection  the  main  artery 
was  run  down  along  one  side  of  the  room  and  the  lateral  branches  led 
off  crosswise  of  the  room  midway  between  the  floor  beams.  To-day, 
central  distribntlon  is  more  common,  but  is  not  yet  insisted  npon  as  it 
would  be  if  its  merits  were  more  clearly  understood.  In  this  system  the 
main  artery  runs  lengthwise,  down  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the 
laterals  brunch  off  from  each  side,  the  most  distant  head  being  not  more 
than  60  feet  from  the  central  artery. 


Fio.  38. — A  Orocp  of  Adtovatic  8frim[i..ers. 

The  advantage  is  that  the  end  sprinkler  of  each  line  is  thus  brought 
nearer  the  main  artery,  and  if  a  quick  flashy  Are  opens  a  considerable 
number  of  heads  on  one  line,  the  water  docs  not  nearly  all  run  oat  at 
the  nearest  openings  and  leave  but  a  feeble  inadequate  pressure  and  a 
little  dribbling  stream  at  the  sprinklers  near  the  end  of  the  lateral.  At 
the  same  time,  central  distribution  is  considerably  cheaper. 

The  only  objection  to  it  is  a  fear  that  this  large  pipe  running  down 
the  centre  of  the  room  may  be  in  the  way  of  belts, 
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I  hsTe  jnst  intimated  that  sprinkler  pipes  of  the  sizes  heretofore  com- 
mon, limited  the  efficiency  of  the  sprinkler.  This  is  a  qoeetion  which 
I  have  recently  investigated  experimentally  and  the  following  table  is 
presented  to  make  the  matter  more  clear.     The  valnes  given  betow  ue 
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derived  from'  experiments  with  the  Grinnell  sprinkler;   other  forms 
wotild  give  results  bat  slightly  diSereat. 

3^  pounds  per  square  inch  or  about  6  feet  head  measured  at  the 
sprinkler,  while  water  is  flowing,  ia  the  very  least  that  will  scatter  the 
water  suitably  or  that  will  force  out  a  proper  volume.  The  table  there- 
fore starts  with  this  minimum  pressui-e  of  2^  pounds  on  the  end 
sprinkler  in  every  case, — it  will  be  seen  that  with  the  present  schedule 
of  pipe  sizes  23]>onnds  pressure  would  be  necessary  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line  in  a  mill  100  feet  wide  when  pipes  are'  new,  or  76  Iba.,  after 
pipes  become  ruaty,  would  be  needed  to  have  the  end  sprinkler  do  good 
effective  work,  supposing  in  each  case  that  the  main  artery  ran  along 
the  sideof  the  room.  From  this  table  too  the-supenor  merits  of  central 
distribation  can  be  easily  shown. 

In  the  larger  pipes  beyond  the  limits  covered  by  this  table,  I  have 
not  proposed  any  great  change  in  number  of  heads  allowable.  In  cases 
where  central  distribution  ia  uaed,  the  proposed  schedule  will  impose 
hut  an  increase  in  coat,  which  ia  juat  abont  equal  to  the  recent  reduction 
in  the  coat  of  iron  pipe  and  fittings. 

In  perhaps  9  out  of  10  firea,  the  sprinklers  operate  so  promptly  that 
less  than  10  heads  have  opportunity  to  open  before  the  fire  is  controlled, 
and  as  these  ten  heads  will  bo  upon  three  or  four  different  laterals,  the 
old  pipe  sizes  will  prove  all  right.  If  however,  50  or  75  heads  be  open, 
then  only  part  of  the  sprinklers  will  be  fed  properly,  some  near  the 
main  artery  will  waste  the  water  nnder  excess  of  pressure;  those  distant, 
near  the  end  of  the  branch  will  be  wtthont  water,  and  this  fact  I  believe 
explains  some  of  the  cases  where  hnildings  fully  equipped  with  sprinklers 
have  been  destroyed. 

Hydrants. 

If  we  had  time  it  would  be  interesting  to  present  at  length  the  con- 
siderations which  should  govern  the  installation  of  a  hydrant  system 
for  a  factory,  and  the  larger  problem  of  a  proper  arrangement  for  the 
hydrants  and  water  mains  of  a  city,  so  that  the  fire  department  may  be 
properly  served. 

We  have  only  time  to  remark  that  one  good  fire  stream  discharges  u 
number  of  gallons  per  minute  sufficient  to  supply  the  domestic  needs  of 
abont  six  thousand  inhabitants. 

That  a  fonr  inch  pipe  ia  too  small  to  ever  be  used  for  a  hydrant  main. 
Six  inch  pipe  should  be  smallest  ever  laid  for  a  hydrant  pipe. 

That  arranging  a  system  of  pipes  for  fire  service  of  a  city  or  a  mill- 
yard  is  not  so  much  a  system  for  water  dittribulion  as  it  is  a  system  for 
concentration  oi  water. 
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That  instead  of  arrsEging  the  pipes  like  the  branchea  of  a  tree  with 
the  trunk  in  the  centre,  the  laain  arteries  had  best  be  alontf  the  margins 
with  cross  connections  between,  and  that  it  is  tme  economy  to  be  gener- 
ous in  the  number  and  frequency  of  hydrants,  and  save  the  yearly  ex- 
penditure for  hose.  It  appears  reasonable  to  say  that  in  the  average 
village  and  city  the  hydrants  are  just  about  twice  as  far  apart  as  tme 
economy  wonld  dictate. 

Hydrants  or  their  feed  pipes  sometimes  freeze,  a  hydrant  valre  some- 
times sticks.  If  any  one  hydrant  is  found  unavailable  in  the  minute  of 
need  there  shonld  be  another  within  from  250  to  400  ft.  from  which 
the  hoae  can  be  ran.  100  ft,  of  6-inch  pipe  laid  6  ft.  deep,  all  complete, 
costs  no  more  than  100  ft.  of  the  best  S^-inch  fire-hose.  The  pipe  will 
be  in  servicable  condition  after  50  years;  the  robber  lined  hose  will 
commonly  be  worn  out  or  rotten  at  the  end  of  6  or  10  years. 

Water  for  a  good  stiff  li  inch  350  gallon  stream  cannot  be  forced 
more  than  400  ft.  throngh  2j-inch  fire-hose  unless  the  public  water 
main  gives  a  head  of  more  than  330  ft.  or  100  lbs.  The  average  water 
works  pressure  is  about  75  lbs.,  therofore  if  any  one  would  use  hose 
lines  more  than  300  ft,  long  be  must  sacrifice  in  volume  of  force  of  the 
jet,  or  must  have  a  steam  fire  engine  in  the  line  to  give  the  water  an 
extra  push. 

A  350-gallon  stream  has  of  late  been  adopted  by  many  as  the  standard 
fire  stream.  A  small  jet  may  all  be  turned  into  steam  as  it  goes  through 
the  flames,  while  with  a  large  jet  though  half  will  be  evaporated  enough 
may  be  left  to  reach  and  quench  the  glowing  coals  which  form  the  heat 
of  the  fire.  Given  1200  gallons  of  water  per  minute  under  good  pres- 
sure, this  will  do  more  good  on  a  fierce  fire  if  concentrated  into  four 
l^inch  streams  than  in  six  one-inch  streams.  A  250-gallon  stream  re- 
quires 16.34  feet  per  second  velocity  in  2^inch  bose.  We  are  held  up 
to  this  high  force,  wasting  velocity  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  hose 
so  small  in  diameter  that  it  can  be  easily  handled.  Therefore,  as  many 
gallons  per  minute  are  put  through  a  Scinch  hose  as  are  put  through 
a  6-inch  pipe  at  the  3-foot  velocity  which  is  seldom  exceeded  in  long 
water  mains. 

Therefore  hydrants  should  be  near  together  that  the  lines  of  hose 
may  be  short  and  that  a  larger  number  of  streams  may  be  concentrated 
on  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

In  a  paper  before  the  New  England  Water  Works  Association,  June, 
1893,  the  writer  ventured  to  formulate  the  following  rough  general 
guide  to  the  number  of  fire  streams  which  a  system  of  municipal  water 
supply  should  he  able  to  furnish. 
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Total  population  of  comamnlty  pro- 
tected. 

Number  of  250  gillon  ttreams  which 
should  be  AYtilMe  in  addition  to 

the  mtxlmum  drafL 

1000 

3  to    3 

6000 

4  to    8 

10000 

6  tola 

30000 

8  to  16 

40000 

13  to  18 

60000 

15  to  33 

100000 

30  to  30 

200000 

30  to  50 

Ten  etreatDB  or  as  large  ft  proportion  thereof  as  finftDCtal  considera< 
tiona  will  permit  may  be  recommended  as  neceBaary  for  proper  protec- 
tion of  a  compact  groap  of  large  valaable  buildings,  irrcBpectire  of 
small  popnlation.  As  a  general  statement,  subject  under  special  cir- 
cumstauces  to  modification,  we  shonld  recommend  that  the  pipes  be 
large  enough  and  the  hydrants  numerous  enough  so  that  two-thirds  the 
number  of  streams  given  in  the  table  for  the  larger  communities  can  be 
concentrated  upon  any  one  square  in  the  compactly  bnilt  portion  of  the 
town. 

The  municipal  hydrant  system  should  be  designed  to  cope  with  an 
extraordinary  fire,  to  overtake  it  and  stop  it  even  after  it  has  got  one  or 
two  hours  start  of  the  firemen,  and  it  can  be  shown  that  a  city  water 
pipe  and  hydrant  system  can  bo  arranged  to  afford  this  supply  by  a  ju- 
dicious location  of  the  main  arteries  and  by  frequent  gridiron  connec- 
tions, all  at  a  percentage  of  increased  expense  which  is  not  large  or 
an  reasonable. 

For  the  hydrant  system  of  a  factory  we  have  only  space  to  remark, 
1st.  Every  branch  pipe  of  more  than  3^  or  3  inches  diameter,  entering 
&  building,  should  have  an  outside  shut-off  conapiciously  located,  fiO  feet 
away  from  the  building  if  the  grounds  will  allow,  by  which  waste  can 
be  stopped  and  pressure  saved  if  the  pipes  inside  become  broken  during 
a  fire. 

3d.  No  part  of  the  main  system  should  pass  beneath  a  building  lest 
it  be  broken  by  the  falling  of  a  wall  or  floor. 

3d.  Hydrants  should  be  from  50  to  70  feet  distant  from  the  buildings 
if  grounds  will  allow,  or  at  least  a  distance  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
wall. 

4th.  Two  8-way  hydrants  are  safer  than  one  4-way  hydrant  in  view 
of  frost  or  possible  temporary  derangement. 
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5th.  There  ghoald  be  hydrants  enough  surrounding  any  particulaar 
huildiag  so  that  the  fnll  number  of  Sre  streams  which  the  mill  fire 
pumps  and  the  public  supply  together  can  deliver,  can  all  be  concen- 
trated on  any  one  important  building  with  lines  of  hose  averaging  not 
more  than  150  feet  in  length. 

6th.  Over  from  i  to  ^  of  these,  hydrant  hose  houses  should  be  built, 
each  containing  at  least  one  line  of  cotton  rubber  lined  hose  100  feet 
long,  coupled  up  and  ready  to  be  run  out  for  instant  use. 

7th.  2^  inch  hose  on  stand-pipe  inside  a  room  is  seldom  advisable. 
If  a  fire  gels  beyond  the  fire  pails  and  is  too  fierce  to  be  extinguished 
by  the  email  hose,  by  that  time  the  smoke  drives  the  men  out  of  the 
room  and  if  hose  from  inside  stand  pipes  has  been  laid  the  water  is 
likely  to  be  left  wasting  as  the  men  retreat,  thug  robbing  the  sprinklers 
and  the  outside  hydrants  of  their  proper  supply. 

8th.  A  6  inch  pipe  is  the  smallest  which  should  ever  be  used  for  a 
hydrant  main.  Use  8  inch  ^or  the  main  arteries.  In  a  large  yard  where 
values  are  great,  even  a  12  inch  may  be  the  most  economical  size  for 
the  main  arteries. 

9th.  Use  hydrants  with  gates  and  risers  not  less  than  5  inches  in 
diameter. 


There  are  many  more  points  which  we  might  profitably  discuss,  did 
time  allow;  for  we  have  only  had  opportunity  to  outline  the  subject 
briefly.  I  can  assure  you  all,  that  the  principles  of  fire  protection  afford 
a  worthy  and  profitable  study  for  one  who  is  fitting  himself  to  become 
an  Engineer  or  a  Captain  of  Industry. 
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CONSTITUTION 

ASSOCIATION  OP 

Civil  Engineers  of  Cornell  University 


PRBAMBLB. 


Wb,  the  nudenigned,  members  of  tbe  Senior  and  Junior  dassea  in  the  College 
of  Civil  Engineering  of  Cornell  Univeraitj,  do  herebjr  form  onraelves  hito  an  Aa- 
sodation  for  the  dlsduaion  of  enKineering  topica,  and  the  promotion  of  general 
information  on  engineering  anbjects,  and  do  hereby  agree  to  abide  hj,  taA  suatain 
the  following  Conatitution  and  By-Laws ; 

ARTICLE  I. 


I.  Thia  AsBodation  shall  be  known  as  the  Aaaoclation  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Cor- 
nell Univeraity. 

ARTICLE  n, 

UBUBSRSHIP. 

I.  The  AMocJBtion  shall  con^t  of  Active  and  Honorary  membera. 

3.  All  Alnmni  of  thia  college  and  all  studenta  recognized  aa  npperclassmen,  and 
registered  in  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  are  eligible  to  membenb^  in  thia 
AMOciation. 

3.  Any  eligible  peraon  may  become  an  honorary  member  by  a  tvo-thlrda  vote 
of  the  members  present  at  any  regnlar  meeting.  Such  membera  shall  have  privi- 
legea  of  active  members  escept  those  of  voting  and  holding  office,  and  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  all  dnes. 

4.  The  membership  fees  of  this  Association  for  all  active  graduate  members 
aholl  be  $1.00  per  annum.  All  money  received  from  membership  fees  shall  be 
devoted  to  defraying  coat  of  publication  of  non-resident  lectures  delivered  before 
the  Association.  All  other  expenses  of  this  Association  shall  be  met  by  direct  tax 
upon  the  undergraduate  members. 

5.  A  copy  of  each  lecture  delivered  before  this  Association  shall  be  forwarded  to 
each  member  of  the  Association. 
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iv     ASSOCIATION  OF  >:iVn,  BNGINBBKS  OP  CORH^X  UNIVBRSITY. 
ARTICLE  III. 

OPFICBRS. 

I,  The  offic«n  of  tlie  Asaociation  shall  conust  uf  a  President,  VicePreBident, 
Recording  Secretaiy,  Corresponding  SecreUrj,  and  Treasurer. 

3.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  enforce  the 
Constitution  snd  By-Lavs,  and  shall  cell  special  meetings  at  the  request  of  five 
active  members. 

3.  The  Vice-President  shall  take  the  chair  at  the  request  of  the  President,  and 
shall  act  as  President  in  his  absence.  The  Vice-President  shall  be  chairman  of  the 
appointment  committee. 

4.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  Itecp  minates  of  proceedings  of  all  meetings  of 
the  Association  and  shall  post  notices  for  the  same. 

5.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  attend  to  all  the  necessary  correspondents 
of  the  Association.     He  shall  be  elected  from  among  the  Faculty  of  the  college. 

6.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  aU  money  and  dues,  and  shall  pay  all  bills  of  the 
Association,  such  bills  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  before 
such  payments.  He  shall  make  a  report  when  called  upon  by  the  Association  and 
also  when  hia  term  of  office  expires.  Be  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

7.  The  officers  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  last  regnlar  meeting  of  the  spring 
term,  from  the  Junior  Class,  and  shall  hold  otGceuutil  their  successors  are  elected. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

COMUITTBBS. 

I.  There  shall  be  two  Standing  Committees,  an  Executive  Committe  end  a  Com- 
mittee on  Apptintments.  Each  committee  shsll  consist  of  three  members,  and  be 
appointed  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  by  the  President. 

a.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  see  that  the  rooms  of  tlie  Association  are 
ready  for  occupancy  previous  to  ell  meetings,  and  shall  transact  such  bualneas  aa 
may  be  referred  to  It  by  tbe  Association. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Appointments  shall  make  appointments  for  all  literary 
exercises  for  each  meeting,  and  such  appointments  shell  be  posted  et  least  two  days 
before  reading.  The  committee  shall  furnish  the  Secretary  vrith  a  list  of  sudi  ap- 
pointments. 

ARTICLE  V. 
AVBNDMBHTS. 

The  Constitution  or  By-Laws  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  mem- 
bers present  at  any  regular  meeting ;  snch  amendment  to  be  before  the  Association 
at  least  one  week. 
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CONSTITDTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 


BY-LAWS. 


KBGUI.UI  HBXTINCa. 

Regular  meetJnga  shall  be  held  on  Friday  of  each  week,  in  the  Aaaociation 
raoma,  commendiig  on  the  fint  Friday  after  regiatratioii  week,  and  ending  on  the 
last  Friday  but  one  before  examination  week  of  esch  teim. 

ARTICLB  U. 

QOOSOH. 

One-third  of  the  active  nndeigradnate  membeni  of  the  Aasodatlon  ahall  conati- 
tate  a  quomm.    No  bnaineos  can  be  tranaacted  without  a  qnonun  being  present. 

ARTICLE  in. 

OKDBR  OF  PSOCEBDINGS  AT  A  KBOULAK  MBBTmO. 

I.  Roll  Call. 

3.  Minntea  of  Preceding  Meeting. 

3.  Iilterary  Bxerdsea. 

4.  Unfinished  Bnslnera. 

a.  Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

6.  Report  of  Special  Committee*. 

c  Report  of  Officers. 

d.  Miacellaneona  Bosinesa. 
$.  New  Buunew. 
6.  Adjonmment. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

KXBRCISBS. 

The  exercises  slull  consist  of  discussions,  membirs,  eaaays,  papers,  lectnres,  and 
snch  other  exercises  as  the  Association  shall  from  time  to  time  direct 

ARTICLE  V. 
auspaxsioM  of  by-uws. 
A  By-Law  may  be  suspended  for  one  meeting  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present 

H.  R.  LORDLY, 

E.  J.  FORT, 

H.  D.  ALEXANDER, 

CommitUe. 
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Executive  Commiltee, 
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Adlicaium  Committee, 
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GEORGE  B.  WAESCHB,  KBNNBRLY  ROBBY, 

LORIN  H.  IRELAND. 
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The  President's  Address. 


Members  of  the  Associatum  of  Civil  Engineers : 

Although  it  is  about  twenty  years  since  the  first  association  was 
formed  among  the  civil  engineers  of  Cornell,  the  present  flourishing 
association  has  been  organized  only  three  years.  The  new  association 
has  from  the  start  been  successful  and  it  remains  with  the  present 
Juniors  to  continue  it  so. 

During  the  past  winter  our  Association  received  an  invitation  to  send 
a  representative  to  the  banquet  given  by  the  students  of  the  School  of 
Practical  Science,  Toronto  Univerdty.  Mr.  Zarbell  was  sent  in  re- 
sponse to  the  invitation,  and  he  was  very  cordially  received  and  well 
entertained.  This  invitation  is  the  second  invitation  of  the  kind  that 
we  have  received  in  two  years,  the  other  being  from  the  undergraduates 
in  science  at  McGill  University.  We  have  done  nothing  towards  re- 
taming  these  compliments  but  something  should  be  done  if  possible. 

The  dvil  engineering  students  at  Cornell  are  benefitted,  in  a  way 
that  the  students  at  few  other  engineering  schools  are,  by  having  an 
(^portunity  to  hear  a  great  many  celebrated  non-resident  lecturers  each 
year.  The  list  this  year  has  been  full,  and  the  lectures  have  been  very 
good,  bat  I  am  sorry  to  be  obhged  to  say  that  the  attendance  at  one  or 
two  of  the  lectures  was  very  smaU.  I^e  small  attendance,  was',  how- 
ever, the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Several  of  our  faculty  delivered  very  interesting  lectures  before  the 
Association,  the  one  of  Prof .  Jacoby'son  "Indexing"  being  especial- 
ly interesting,  in  that  it  treated  of  a  subject  seldom  brought  before  the 
engineer.  Mr.  Comstock  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Steel"  and  Mr.  Sherman 
one  on  "Fire  Protection  Engineering,"  both  of  which  were  very  good. 
Also,  a  number  of  the  members  contributed  short  entertaining  papers. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Fuertes  Medals  founded  by  Prof.  Fuertes. 
These  medals,  two  in  number,  are  to  be  awarded  annually  as  follows : 
One  is  to  be  given  by  the  Faculty  to  that  student  of  the  College  of 
Civil  Engiueering  who  may  be  found,  on  graduating,  to  have  main- 
tained the  highest  degree  of  scholarship  in  the  subjects  of  his  course 
during  four  consecutive  years;  and  the  other  medal  will  be  given 
annually  by  the  Faculty  to  that  graduate  of  the  College  of  Civil  En- 
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gineering  who  may  write  a  meritorious  paper  on  some  engineering  sub- 
ject tending  to  advance  the  scientific  or  practical  interests  of  the  Civil 
Engineering  profession. 

However,  neither  medal  is  to  be  given,  if,  in  the  c^inion  of  the 
Faculty  there  is  no  candidate  of  suf&dent  merit  to  entitle  him  to  such 
distinction. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  Prof.  Crandall  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  aided  us  this  past  year,  and  I  take  this  occasion  to  thank  him, 

I  thank  the  other  officers  for  their  good  work  during  the  year,  and 
espedally  do  I  thank  the  publication  committee  for  their  untiring  efforts 
to  make  Volume  HI  of  the  "Transactions"  a  success. 

In  dosing,  let  me  say  to  the  Juniors,  keep  up  your  interest  in  the 
Association.  Do  not  let  it  flag,  but  make  the  me^ngs  attractive  and 
instructive.  Hold  regular  meetings,  and  attend  these  meetings.  Every 
member  do  his  best  for  the  advancement  of  the  Association's  interests. 

With  the  best  wishes  for  the  future  of  the  Association,  I  will  bid 
you  farewell, 

W.  W.  GaBBRT. 

Ithaca,  May  17,  1895. 
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DIt.  Bngr.  Newton  Central  Bonlevard,  Anbnmdale,  Mass. 
Banks,  John  B C.E.,  '93  .  .  . .  Sngapore,  Straits  Settlements,  Asia. 

Teacher,  Anglo-Chinese  School. 
Barbonr,  Irvin  W. C.E.,  '94 Woodfords,  Me. 

Gty  Bngr.,  Deering,  Me. 
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Bardol,  Pranlt  V.  E C.E.,  '89 437  R.  Utica  St,  Baffalo,  N.  Y. 

Asst.  BugT.  Bnreatiof  Eiigrg.,  Ba&lo. 
BaiTos,  Carlos  Paesde.  .   .  .  CM.,  '76  .   .  .Ruada  [^neexa  14,  Sao  Paulo,  Bratil. 
BatUn,  Henry  W C.E.,'&i Winona.  Mian. 

Div.  Eiigr.  Cbioago  &  N.  Weatera  R.  R. 
Bcahan,  Willard C.E.  '78 ;  M.  Am.  Soc  C.  E Streator,  HI. 

Pres,  Anderson  &  Bair  Clajr  Co. 
Bean,  Milfotd  C      .       ...  C.E.,  '72 McGrawvtlle,  N.  Y. 

Postmaster  and  Manufacturer. 
Beardslej',  James  W C.E.,  '91 ;  M,  West  Soc.  B CoTciitry,  N.  Y, 

AssL  Engr.  Sanitary  Dist.  of  Chicago,  Rialto  Building,  Chicago. 
Becker,  Charton  I, C.£., '88 Sterlingville,  N.  Y. 

With  Building  Contractor,  166  Devonshire  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
Beehe,  Roscoe  C C.E.,  '9a Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

Draftsman  Penn  Bridge  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Bdlinger,  Lyle  P C.B.,'S,^ 45  Trinity  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aaat  Chief  Engr.  AtlanU  Electric  Ry.  Co. 
Benson,  Orville C.E.,  '88. 

Eugr.  Buildings  &.  Roofs,  Wrt  Iron  Br.  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Beye,  John  C  .....  .  C.E.,  '83. 

Engr.  Davy  Clay  Balla-^t  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 
Bishop,  Hubert  K C£., '93 Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Aast.  Engr.,  Board  Water  Comniissiouers,  Warsaw. 
Biasell,  Frank  E C£'., '78,  .;if.C£., '79;  M.  Am.  Soc  C.E. 

Chief  Bngr-i  Union  Pac  Denver  &.  Gulf  Ry.  Co.,  Denver,  Col. 
Blake,  Henry  E C.E.,  '73 

Mgr.  Berkshire  Cycle  Co.,  93  MainSt,  M.  Adams,  Mass. 

Boright,  Wm.  P. C.E.,  '9a,  M.C.E.  '94;  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.B- 

Chatham,  N.  Y. 

iDstmctor  Civil  Engrg.,  Cornell  University. 
Bowen,  Corydon  H C£., '93 Leroy,  N.  Y. 

Aast  Engr.  Chicago  Si  N.  Western  Ry.  Co.,  Boone,  la. 
Bowes,  Thomas  F C.E.,  '91 Bath,  N.  Y. 

First  Asst  to  City  Engr.,  655  Main  St,  Melrose,  Mass. 
Bowman,  Daniel  W C.E.,  'Ti 

Asst.  Bngr.  Phoenix  lion  Co.,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 
Boynton,  Bdmond  P  .   .  .   .  C£'., '93 Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Gen'l  Agt  Indiana  Bridge  Co. 
Bramhall,  William  B C.E.,  '77,  L.L.B. 

Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law.            515  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  St  Paul,  Minn. 
Brewer,  Isaac  C C.£., '89 319  Huron  Ave.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Asst  Engr.    Jun.  Engrs.  Ass'n.  of  South. 
Brooks,  George  G C£., '94 330  Qniucy  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Bngr.  Langclife  &.  Greenwood  Coal  Cos. 
Brown,  William C.E.,  '93 Belfast,  N.  Y. 

Engr.,  Beecher  Equipment  Const  Co.,  Waterport,  N.  Y, 
Brownell.  James  P C.E.,  '91 Carthage.  N.  Y. 

Civil  Engr.  and  Surveyor. 
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^nen,  Frank C.E.,  '78  ;  M.  Am.  80c.  CB Dajton  Obio. 

Civil  Bnginecr. 
BcTSon,  Thomu  B C.E.,  '94 Mecbanicsburg,  Pa. 

Drft'n.,  Pencoyd  Iron  Worka,  Peucofd,  Pa. 
BuUis,  Abram  R  .   .   .  .B.S.,  C.E.  'Si ;  M.  Am.  Math.  Soc Mscedon,  N.  Y. 

Fanner. 
BnniB,  Jiutin  A C.E.,  '9a. 

Aaat.  Bngr.  Br.  and  Bldga.,  Chi.  &  W.  Mich.  R}>.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
Carpenter,  Fred  W C.E.,  '84 

Aaat.  Engr.  Dept  City  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Church,  IrvingP C.E.,  '73,  M.C.E-.'jS Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Applied  Mechanics,  Cornell  University. 
Clark,  Dan  B C.E.,  '93  .    .51  Washington  Pk.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Bngr.  Coipa.,  Boston  Metropolitan  Water  Supply. 
Clark,  Charles  H C.E.. 'gi Canaatota,  N.  Y, 

Aast.  Engr.  Electric  R.  R.,  Aldeu,  Pa. 
Clark,  Thomas  S C.£., '94. 

Office  of  Asst.  Bngr.,  Union  Pac  R.  R.  System,  Nyssa,  Ore, 
Clay,  Francis  W C.E.,  '93 Richmond,  Ey, 

Stndying  Law,  1706  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Coe,IraJ C.E.,  94 Dover,  N.J, 

First  Asst  to  County  Bngr.,  Morris  Co.,  N-  J. 

Colbum,  D.  Kent. C.E.,  'ja 

Care  £.  A.  Colbnm,  Atty,,  Colorado  Spa.,  Colo. 

Supt.  Bdga.  and  Bldgs.,  Atlantic  Sys„  S.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  Houston,  Texas. 
Collins,  Charles  W C.£.,'»g Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

Asst  Engr.  with  the  Johnson  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Colpten,  Albert  L C.E.,  '95  .   .   ,  .  13  Pleasant  Ave.,  Binghamton,N.  Y. 

Colnon,  Rednon  S C.E.,  '87 118  Laclede  Bldg.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Contractor.        H.  St  LonU  Engra.  Clnb. 
Comstock,  CbarleaW  .   .   .  .C.E.,  Met.B.,  M.C.E.,  '94. 

378  S.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Denver,  Col. 

Instmctor  CivU  Bngrg.,  Cor.  Univ.       Jan.  Am.  Soc  C  B. 
Conable,  Morris  R (?,£.,  '76,  M.S. 

Treaa.,  H.  L-  Collins  Co.,  Printers,  etc.,  8a  B.  Sth.  St,  St  Paul,  Minn. 
Cornell,  Oliver  H.  P  .   .   .  M.C.E.'U Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ch.  Bngr.,  Chesapeake  &  Western  R.  R.  Co.,  Hariaonbnrg,  Va. 
Cory,  Harry  T  .  .B.M.E.,  B.C.E.,  M.CE.  '93  ;  Jun,  Am.  Soc  C.  B. 

Lafayette,  Ind, 

Prof,  Civil  Bngrg,,  in  charge  of  Dept,  Univ,  of  Missonri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Conch,  Vinton  M C.E.,  '9a Odessa,  N,  Y. 

Drft'n.  City  Engis.  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Crandall,  Charles  L C.E.,  ■7a,  M.CE.  '76 ;  M,  Am.  Soc  CB, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Associate  Piofl  Civil  Bngrg,,  Cornell  University. 
Crwie,  Albert  S C.E.,  '91. 

n.  S.  Aaat  Bngr.,  601  i8th,  St,  Washington,  D.  C 
Cnntcb,  Nelson  S C,E.,  '90 Erie,  Pa. 

Drft'n,  King  Bridge  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Cnmintngs,  Elmore  D  .  .  ..C£., '89 Indiana,  Fa. 

Civil  Engr.,  3937  Lucas  Ave.,  St  Lonis,  Ho. 
Cninniings,  Noah C.E.,  '94 ChMCriUe,  N.  Y. 

EngT.  for  J.  W.  Hofiinan  &  Co.,  135  a  4th  St,  Phila,,  Pa. 
Curtia.  Charles  B C.E.,  '85 Danby,  N.  Y. 

Civil  EngT. 
Curtis,  Charles  W CE-,  '88,  LL.B.  .  .  .  925  F  St,  WMhington,  D.  C. 

Attj.,  firm  Burdett,  Thompoon  8t  Law. 
Cnrtis,  Gram C.E.,  '7a Haielwood  Ave.,  Pittsbnrgh,  Pa. 

AiBt  Engr.,  New  Water-works,  Allegheny  City,  34  Ohio  St,  Alle.  City.  Fm. 
Ctiitis,  Winthrop  L C.E.,  '93 Horscheads,  N,  Y. 

Asst  Engr. ,  West  Div.  N.  Y.  State  Canals,  415  Powers  Bldg. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Davenport,  Word  P C.E.,  '93 Plymouth,  P*. 

Deputy  Register  of  Wills,  Lnzeme  Co.,  Pa. 
Davis,  Carl  E C.E.,  '91 ;  M.  We«.  Soc  Engia. 

Civil  Eugr.                                                       3441  Rhodes  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Davis,  Charles  S C.E.,  '89 Toledo,  O. 

Chief  Sngr.  UassiUon  Bridge  Co. 

Delano,  Horry  C C£., '95 Canastota,N.  Y. 

Devin,  Geoi^ C.E.,  '73  ;  M,  Am.  Soc  C.  E. 

Civil  Engt.                                                                 so8  LaSalle  St,  Chicago. 
Dickinson,  J.  Haines  ....  C.E.,  '90 Hillcreat  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Consulting  Engr.  &  Builder,  Cableways,  Conveyors,  etc 
Dillenbeck,  Clark C.E.,  '88;  M.  Engra.  Club  of  Phila. 

Asst  Engr.,  Phila.  &  Read.  R.  R.,  Room  516  Read.  Term.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Dimon,  Henry  G C.£.,'Sj. 

Asst  Engr.  Groton  Bridge  Co.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 
Dingle,  JamesH Ci'., '93 Charleston, S.  C. 

Acting  City  Snrvejror. 
Dodge,  James  L. C.E.,'g4 West  Winfield,  N.Y. 

With  City  Engr.  Corps,  133  Clifibrd  St,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Dodgson.  Frank  L C.E.,  '89 Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ch.  Eng.  Anto-Pneomatic  Ry.  Signal  Co. 
Doerfliuger,  August  ....  C.E.,  '71 ;  M.  Tech.  Soc  of  N.  Y. 

85  Layfayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Asst.  Engr.  local  cb.  Har.  R.  Imp.    Engr.  of  Const  Gen.  Grant  Tomb, 
Dole,  Walter  S C.E.,  '9a  ;  M.  West.  Soc.  E. 

Asst  Snpt  Chic  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co.,  Col.  and  Peering  Sts.  Chicago,  111. 
Doores,  William  R C.E.,  '93  .  .  .  1313  39th  St  West,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Drftn.  U.  S.  C  &  G.  Survey 
Dowltng,  Joseph  L C.E.,  '89. 

Asst  Engr.  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Lima,  O. 
Dadchom,  Albert  B €.£.,'90,  333  RebeccaSt,  B- E.,  Httabnrgh,  Pa. 

Drftn.  Pittsburgh  Bridge  Co. 
Duffies,  Edward  J C.£.,'S8 Markeson, 'Wa. 

Asst  City  Bngr.,  City  Hall,  Dulntb,  Minn. 
Dunham,  Walter  H C.E.,  '94 Windham,  Pa. 

With  Edge  Moor  Bridge  Works,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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Dunn,  Frank  S C.E.,  '92 

Asst  Supt,  Equitable  Gas  L.  &  Pnel  Co.,  Archer  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Duryea,  Edward,  Jr Ci'., '83  ;  M,  Western  Sot  C.E.  ;Jmi.  Am.  Soc.C.  E. 

Supt.  for  Contractors,  New  Croton  Aqued,  Caimel,  N.  V, 
D7M11,  James C.E.,  '78 Silverton,  Col. 

Civil  Engr.  &.  U.  S.  Deputjr  Mineral  Surveyor. 
Eatl,  Mark  A  .   .   .   B.S.,M.C.£.,-^     .  804  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  111. 

Civil  Engineer,  Const.  Engr.,  Water-works  for  Niles,  Mich. 
Eddy,  Henry  t .   .  A.  B-,  M.C.E..  '70,  FfiM. ;  M.  Am.  PhU.  Soc 

Prof.  Engineering  and  Mechanics,  Univ.  of  Minn.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Edwards,  James  H C.E.,  >88  ;  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E. 

AssL  Eagr.  Estimating  Dept,  Berlin  Bridge  Co.  East  Berlin,  Conn. 

Ehle,  Boyd C.£., '86  ;  Assoc  M.  Am.  Soc  C.  E. 

Engr.  Fort  Plain  Water-works.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

EidHtz,OttoM C.E.,'ii 489  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Engineer  and  Bnilder. 
Emmons,  Charles  M  .  .  .  .  C.E.,  '88. 

Asst  U.  S.  Engr.,  Erie,  Pa. 
Eriaman,  Henry  L C.E„  '9a. 

Pres.  The  Automatic  Wind  Motor  Co.,  Bnfialo,  N.  Y. 
Etnyre,  Samuel  L C.E.,  '88. 

City  Eugineer,  Council  Blufis,  Iowa. 
Ewing,  William  B C.E.,  '83  ;  Assoc  M.  Am.  Soc  C.  E. 

Civil  Engr.         M.  Western  Soc.  C.  E.  4136  Ellis  Ave,,  Chicago,  III. 

Falkenau,  Louis  C£., '73.^.(r.£'., '77  i   .    .   Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Firm,  V.  Falkenau  &  Bros.,  Builden. 
Farmer,  William  F C.E.,'j6. 

Supt  Cooperage  Factory,  330  Palisade  Ave.,  Jmey  City,  N.  J. 
Famham,  Irving  F C.£., '92 Box  37,  W.  Newton,  Uosa. 

Div.  Engr.  Washington  St.  Impr't,  Newton,  Mass, 
Farrington,  WiUiam  S  .   .    .   C.E.,  '88 Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Chf.  Drftn.,  Syracuse  Water  Board. 
Ferguson,  Nicholas  B  .  .   .  .C.E.,'jg. 

U.  S.  Asst  Eugr.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  ' 

Ferguson,  Oscar  W C.E.,  '75  .   ,   .  aiaS  HcCauslane  Ave.,  St  Lonia,  Mo, 

U.  S.  Asst  Engr.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Ferris,  George  P C.E.,  'Si Claremont,  I<ob  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

Orange  Grower,  Director  Peoples  Bank  of  Pomona,  Secy.  Citizen's  Water  Co. 
Pilkins,  Clande  W.  L C.£., 'gsJW.Cf., '94  .   .   .   .  55  4th  SL,  Clean,  N.  Y. 

Professor  Adelphl  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Firth,  Elmer  W C.E..  '95 473  i4th  St,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Fish,  John  C.  L C.E.,  '91 ;  Jnn.  Am.  Soc.  C.E. 

Asst  Prof.  Leiand  Stanford,  Jr.  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Fisher,  Bertrand  H C.£., '85 311  Market  St,  San  Frandsco,  CaL 

Asst  Engr.  Seui  Fran,  aud  San  J.  Vy.  Ry.  Co., 
Fort,  Edwin  J C.£., '93,  ^.C.ff., '94,  3737  ForestAve.,Cliicago,IU. 

Drftn.  CaUract  Const.  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Foster,  Reuben  B C.E., 'JA,  M.C.E., 'jj  .  .  .  .  South  Lake  Wier,  Fla. 

Orange  Grower. 
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Frendi,  James  B C.E.,  '85 ;  Asaoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  B. 

Asst.  Engr.  C  and  O.  Rj.,  RichmoDd,  Va. 
Freeman,  Hennan  M  .  .  .  .  C.E.,  '93 Orange  Valley,  N.  J. 

With  Electric  Bell  &  Resist  Co.,  46  Lawrence  SL,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Float,  Frederick  W C.£.. '7a 406  W.  sTtU  St,  New  York 

FrotB,  Antonio  E  de  M  .   ..  CM., '77 Ceard,  Brazil 

Fnertes,  James  H C.E.,  '83 ;  Jnn,  Am.  Soc  C.  E.  .  ,  ,  .  Camdem,  Ark. 

Sanitarr  Bagr.    Traveling  in  Europe. 
Geigel,  Antonio  S C.E.,  '9a San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  W.  I. 

Asst  to  City  Engr.  and  Archt 
George,  Edward  ....:.  C.E.,  '75 Nassan,  N.  P.,  Bahamas 

Firm  of  J.  S.  Geotge  &  Co.,  Gen.  Importers  and  Com.  Merchanto. 

Oldeon,  Abraham C.E.,  '95 Toula,  Russia 

Giffbrd,  Robert  h C.E.,  '91. 

Architectural  Engr.,  Room  32,  aai  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL 

(Albert,  Wamer  W C.£., '95 ai  Locust  St,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

GiUette.  Clin  C C.E.,  '71 Medina,  N.  Y. 

Civil  Eng.,  aa  Qneen  St,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Golden,  Harry  E C£., '91 LitUc  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Asst  Engr.  Little  Falls  Water-works. 
Goodman,  Robert  B  .   .  .  .  C.E.,  '94. 

Asst  Engr.,  149  Franklin  St,  Bufialo,  N.  Y. 
Gordon,  Fred  P C.E.,  '93 75  S.  Dnlon  St,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Tranwtman  N.  Y.  C  &  H.  R.  R.  (Bnfl&lolmpr't ),  Engr's  Office,  Bi»£&lo,  N.  Y. 
Green,  Charles  N C.E.,  '88 44  W.  Green  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

With  Pottsville  Bridge  Co.,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
Green,  Robert  P C.E.,  'Bo;  M.C.E.  'S3 Swarthmore,  Pa. 

With  Bureau  of  Surveys,  Room  418,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Green,  Rntger  B C£., '95  .   .  .  ,  706  E.  Fayette  St,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Greenawalt,  William  E  .   .  .  C£., '87 lao  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Architect,  Room  60,  Fourth  Floor. 
Greene,  Almon  C C£., '75 Palmyra,  N,  Y, 

Coal  and  Produce  Merchant. 
Greene,  Carleton  .   .    .  A.B.,  CE.,  '91  ;  M.  Bngis.  Soc.  Western  N.  Y. 

Supt  Buffalo  Shops,  Barber  Aaph.  Pav.  Co.,  178  Walden  Ave.,  Bufialo,  N.  Y, 
Greene,  Wallace C.E.,'71,  .    .   ,.  McGUl  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents  and  Patent  .Law. 
Gninn,  John  B C.£.,  '9a Joplin,  Mo. 

Mining  Engr. 

Haag,JohDM C£'., '95 709  Lorain  St,  Cleveland,  O. 

Hadley,  Eugene  J-  B.S.,  M.C.E.,  '73.  LL.B.  .  .  .  6Ashburton  PI.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law. 
Halbert,  Henry  D C.E.,  '85 Vancebnrg,  Ky. 

In  Business. 
Hallock,  Elijah  A  .  '.  .  .  .  CE.,  '91 Moriches.  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

With  N.  J.  Steel  and  Iron  Co.,  la?  N.  Warren  St,  Trenton,  N.  J, ' 
HaiikenBon,JohnJ.,  .  .  .  .  B.CE.,  M.C.E., 'g^ Glencoe,  Minn. 

Bridge  and  Sanitary  Eugr.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Hart,  Rmmet  E C.E.,  "87 Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Res.  Eiigr.,  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  R.  Co.  in  Neb.,  733  N.  i6tli  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Hasbronclt,  Alvah  D.,  .    .    .   C.B.,  '83 Highland,  N.  Y. 

Drfl'n.,  The  Johnson  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Hssbrotick,  Charles  A C.E,,  'S4  ;  M.  Am.  Soc  C  E. 

Prin.  Asst.  Engr.,  Am.  Bridge  Works,  SCewait  Atc.,  Chicago,  III. 
Haskell,  Euj^ne  E C.£., '79 Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Asst.  U.  S.  Engr. 
Halt,  W.  Kendrick,  .  .  A.B.,  C.E.,  '91  ;  S.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E  .   .  Fredericton,  Canada. 

Instructor  Civil  Engrg.,  Cornell  Universit]'. 
Havens,  Rodman  W C.E.,  '80 

City  BngT.,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Hawley,  Abraham  L.,  -  .  .  C.E.,  "86 Boi  1431,  Denrer,  Col. 

Cbf.  Clerk,  Disbursementa,  Union  Pac,  D.  &  Gnlf  Ry.,  Denver. 
Hayes.  Edward, C.E.,  '78 Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

City  Engineer. 
Hayford,  John  F C.E.,  '89 

Instructor  Civil  Engig.,  Cornell  University. 
Hedden,  Edward, C.E.,  '87 Care  A.  C.  Hedden,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

City  Eugr.,  and  U.  S.  Deputy  Mineral  Survr.  for  Idaho,  Caldwell,  Idaho. 
Hedden,  Elmond  J.,  .  .   .   .  C.E.,  '91 

Drft'u..  Wm.  Wharton,  Jr..  &  Co.,  ajth  and  Washington  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa, 
Henderson,  Henry  C,  .   ,   .  Cfi., '7a 68  Broad  SL,  New  York. 

Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law. 
Herman,  Robert, C.E.,  '79 

Second  Asst.  Examiner,  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  Washington,  D.  C 
Hibbard,  Horace  M.,      ...  C.E.,  '74 Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer  Ithaca  Antopbone  Co. 
Hilbom.  Edwin, C.E.,  '91 Jasper,  N.  Y. 

Res.  Engr.  in  charge  Sewer  Constnictiou,  Homellsville,  N.  Y. 
Hill,  John  E.,  M.S.,  C.E..M.C.E.  '95;  Assoc.  M.Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Instructor  Civ.  Engrg.,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Hill,  Theodore  W., C.£.,'93 Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Civil  Eugineer,  50  B.  Housatonic  St,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Himes,  Albert  J C.E.,'&J 54  E.  Mohawk  St,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Res.  Engr.  N.  Y.  SUte  Cauals,  State  Hall,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Hitz  Irving, C.E.,  '91 ;  M.  Wes.  Soc  E. 

9Sth  St  and  Western  Ave.,  Chicago,  111 

Sub-Inst.  Han,  The  Sanitary  Dist.  of  Chicago,  Lockport,  111. 
Hoffeld,  Henry  R. C.E.,  "87 Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

With  Buffalo  School  Famiture  Co.,  834  Seneca  St.,  Bu&ulo,  N.  Y. 
Hooker,  Elon  H.,  .   .  A.B.,  C.E.,  '94  .   .    .   .837  N.  St  Paul  St,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Fellow  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  studying  in  Europe, 
Homer,  George  W C.E.,'Ji Pullman,  Wash, 

Civil  Engineer, 
Howland,  Rufus  B CE.,  'ji Kingston,  Pa. 

Prof.  Mathematics  Wyoming  Seminary. 
Hoy,  William  W C.E.,  '95 107  B.  State  St,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Hnestia,  CharleaC, C.E.,  '91 Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 

Asst  Bng.,  N.  y.  State  Canals,  SUte  Hall,  Albauy,  N.  Y. 
Hant,  Sidoey  E C£., '94 

Clergyman,  Litchfield,  Pa. 
Hyde,  Alfred  T C.B.,  -73 Oil  City,  Pa. 

City  Bngr. 
Hyde,Ed.  W.,  .  C£.,'72,  J/.C£.,'74 16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Obio. 

Prof.  Mathematics,  Chair'n.  of  Pacalty,  Udiv.  of  Cincinnati. 
Ingalls,  Oweu  L., C.E.,  '86 ;  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Asst  Engr,  Dist  Government,  1133  13th  St.,  N.  W,,  Washiugton,  D.  C. 

Jftcksou,  Wlliam  G C.E.,  '90 ;  Jnu.  Am.  Soc,  C.  E., 

465  Wilson  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Asat.  Engr.,  Penu.  Br.  Co.,  Bearer  Palls,  Pa. 
Jacobs,  Robert  H C.E.,'^^.  -  .   .   ., Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

With  Aqueduct  Commission,  380  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Janney,  William  H.,  .   .   .   .  C,£., '74 Smyrna,  Del. 

Cashier,  The  National  Bank  of  Smyrna. 
Jarvis,  George  M. C.5., '78      .   ,  .  1510  Woodward  St.,  Denisou,  Texas. 

Asst.  Engr.,  Houston  8l  Texas  Cent.  Ry. 

Johnson,  Albert  M., C.E.,'^5 Oberlin,  O. 

Jordao,  Elids  F.  P. C.fi,, '74 Sao  Paulo,  Braxil. 

Kain,  Charles  A., C.E.,  '95 Middletown,  K.  Y. 

Keays,  Reginald  H.,  .    .    ,   ,  CM.,  '95 204  W.  Tupper  SL,  Buffalo,  K.  Y, 

Kehler,  Sherman  L,  .  .       .  C£., '94 Liberty,  Pa. 

Asst,  Webb  &  Perkins,  Civil  Engrs.,  Elliot's  Block,  Wiltiamsport,  Ps. 
Eelley,  Charles  L., Ci"., '85  .  .  Care  Mrs.  R.  R.  Burleigh,  Arcadia,  M.Y. 

Tuztla  Gntunez,  Cnidado  de  Cino  Pauera,  Mexico. 
Kelley,W.  D.,  Jr.,  .  B.S..  M.C.E.,  ■St;  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Paschtce,  Van  Home  &  Kelley,  Civil  Bugrs.,  Haveineyer  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Kelsey,  Clifford  S CE.,  '88  ;  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Asst.  Engr.,  U.  S,  Engrs.  Office,  39  Whitehall  St.,  New  York. 

Kelsey,  Sidney  E., C.E.,  "87 

■Kendall,  Charles  H.,  .    .   .    .  C.E.,  '95 Rushford,  N.  Y. 

Kennedy,  James  C,  .   .  .  .  C.E.,'Ti Steamboat  Springs,  Colorado. 

Civil  and  Mining  Engr,    Mem.  Am.  Soc.  Ir,  Bngrs. 
Knight,  Frederick  J.,  .    ,    .  ,  C.E.,  '73  ;  M.  Am.  Soc.  Ir.  Engra.  .   ,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Civil  Engr.  and  Surveyor,  Res.  Eugr.  on  Const.  Monroe  Water-works. 
Knighton,  John  A. C.E.,'^i 537  Swan  St.  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

Asst.  Engr.  Berlin  Bridge  Co.,  E.  Berlin,  Conn. 
Knoch,  JnliosJ.,  .  .  .  M.S.,  C.E.,'^i Saxonburg,  Fa. 

Assoc.  Prof,  Civil  Bngrg.,  Ark.  Indust'l  Univ.,  Payctteville,  Ark. 
Krusi,  Herman, C.E.,'Zi 4J  Market  St.,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Ch.  Eng.,  San  Francisco  Bridge  Co. 
lAudon,  Eugene  A C.E.,'Ba Groton,  N.  Y. 

Eugr.  Groton  Bridge  and  Mfg.  Co. 
Lamed,  William  H C.£,, '84 Haigler,  Neb. 

Civil  Engr.    Treasurer  Empire  Loan  and  Trust  Co. 

Lathrop,  John  P.  P C.E.,  '92  ;  M.  Engrs.  Qub  of  Philadelphia. 

5517  Hunter's' Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Engr.  Suburban  Development,  in  ch.  Overhrook  and  Penn  Brya. 
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Lattiug,  Bunjainin  F  .   .   .    ,  C.E.,  '94 Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Trausitiuau,  Cleveland  Div.,  C.  C.  C.  &.  SL  L.  Ry.,  Clevelaad,  Ohio. 

Lawrence,  Theodore  F  .   .    .  C.B., '88 Chester,  N.  Y. 

Monroe,  Green  Co.,  Wis. 

Ivawson,  David  T C.S.,  '73, 

Lay,  Charles  H.,Jr C£'., '74 149  W.  3rd  St.,  Oil  City,  Pa, 

Accouutant. 

Ledger,  Wm.  H  .  .  B.E.,Jlf.C.E.,'gs Sevenoaks,  England. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Lewis,  Clarence  C C.E.,'91 65  Bolton  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

AssL  Engr.  Metropolitan  Ry.  Co.,  34  Iowa  Circle,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lewis,  Joshua  R C.E.,'$5.   . 46  N.  nth  St,  Reading,  Fa. 

Livermore,  Norman  B  .  .  .  C.E.,  '95 Oakland,  Cal. 

Lockwood,  Ralph  H  .   ,   .  .  C.E.,  '73 Anthony,  Kaa. 

Pres.  Lockwood  Mfg.  Co, 
Loomi9,  Albert  B  .   .  B.S.,M.C.E.,'<n Fulton,  111. 

Drftn.,  Masaillon  Bridge  Co.,  iSia  Jefferson  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 

Loomis,  Winia  H C.E.,'^^ nion,  N,  Y. 

Lordly.  Henry  R C,£., '93  ;  S.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E St  John,  N.  B. 

Oeul.  Mgr.  Maritime  Auer  Light  Co, 
Lovell,  E.irl  B CE.,  '91 Cortland,  N.  Y, 

Instructor  Civil  Engrg-.  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 
McCormick,  Cyrus  H  ,    ,   ..C.E.,'-!% Benderaon,  Ey. 

Ent^Qged  in  Mining,  GilmaD,  Eagle  Co.,  Colo. 

McCrea.  Clark  W C.E.,'8i,  M.C.E.,'s4 Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

MacDiarmid,  Milo  S  .  .   .  .  C.E.,  '95 Homer,  N.  Y, 

MacHarg,  John  B„  Jr.  .    ,   .  (7,£., '93 Rome,  N,  Y, 

In  Business. 
Macphersou,  David  J.  ,    .   .  C.E.,  '77. 

Engr.,  Mt.  Lowe  Ry.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Makepeace,  Mervale  D  .  .  .  C.E.,'ts Syracuae,  N.  Y. 

Architect 
Mallery,  Clarence  S.  .   .    .   .  C.£., '89. 

Designing  and  Contracting  Bngr,,  Owego  Bridge  Co.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
Mflltby,  Albert  E C.E.,  '76,  /S.ZJ. Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School. 
Mann,  Louis  M C.E.,  '77 ;  M.  Wes.  Soc.  E. 

U.  S.  Asat  Engr.,  in  charge  Fox  River  Improvement,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Marsh,  Clarence  W.   .    .   .    .  C.£., '94 Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

Maraton,  Anson C.E.,  '89;  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C  B.    .   .  Ames,  Iowa 

Professor  Civil  Engineering,  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 
Mant,  Charles  D C.E.,  '78. 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Leland  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Mayhew,  Robert Cff., '94  .    .   .  49  Court  St,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Electric  belt  and  electric  gas  lighting  work. 
Maxwell,  Frank  A C.E.,  '78,  M.C.E.,  '79 Georgetown,  Col. 

U.  S.  Deputy  Mineral  Surveyor. 

Mead,  Daniel  W C.E.,  '84 ;  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  ;  M.  Wes.  Soc.  E. 

Rockford,  111. 

Consulting  Bngr.,  Bngr.  Rock.  Const  Co. ;  Pres.  111.  Soc.  Engrs.  &  Survrs. 
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Mead,  Theodore  L C.E.,'77 Oviedo,  Orange  Co.,  Fla. 

OraDgc  Cirower. 
Meehan,  Joha  W C.E.,'8j Fairport,  K.  Y. 

County  Surveyor,  Skagit  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 

Menocal,  Uario  G Cf, '88 Prado  109,  Havaua,  Cnba. 

Herrill,  Thomaa  D C.E.,'7S Saginaw,  Mich. 

Finn  of  Merrill  Ring  &.  Co. ,  Logs  and  Lnmber.    Traveling  in  Europe. 
Mersereau,  Cbarlea  V  .   .    .   .C.E.,  '79,  M.C.E.,  *8i  ;  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Second  Asst,  Engr.,  Water-works  EiL                77  E.  May  St..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Michaelaou  Jos.  ,    .    .   ;    ,    .  .C.E.,'^i Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Drf^n.,  King  Bridge  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Moore,  Frant  C C£., '91 57  Clarendon  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Asst.  Engr.  Boston  Bridge  Works. 

Morses,  Domingoa  C  de  .   .  C£'., '77 Sao  Paulo.  Brazil. 

Moss,  Berkley  N     C.E.,  '93     Des  Moines,  la. 

Jackson  &  Moss,  EnprB.  and  Contractors,  418  Iowa  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg. 
Hosscrop,  Alfred  M C.E.,  '85  ;  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Engr.  for  Rochester  Bridge  and  Iron  Works,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

Miinoz,  Jos^  del  C C.E.,  '91 Rivas,  Nicaragua. 

Mnrphy,  Edward  C Cv?., '84,  jV.S;  M  Am. Soc.Ir.Engrs.  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Asst  Prof,  of  Civ.  Eugr..  Uuiv.  of  Kan.,  Hydrogr.  for  Kan.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur. 
Nagle,  James  C.  .  S.S.,CE.,M.C.E.,'^2,;  M.Ani.Math.Soa,  F.Am.As.AdSc. 

Prof,  of  Civil  Engrg.  and  Physics,  Agr.  and  Mech.  Col,  of  Tc«as, 

College  Station  Texas. 

Nambn,  Tsunejiro  ....  M.C.E.'iiS Japan. 

Neely,  Samuel  T C.E.,  '95 Paris,  Ky. 

Expert  AssL  Engr.,  Office  Road  Inquiry,  U.  S.  Agr.  Dept.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Niemeyer,  Carl  H C.E.,  '91 Williamsport,  Pa. 

Asst.  Supt,  Susquehanna  Div.  N.  C.  Ry.,  Millersbnrg,  Pa. 
Northrop,  Henry  G C.E.,  '74 151  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Bookkeeper. 
Norton,  Geoi^  H C.E.,  '87 Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Asst  Engr.  Dept.  of  Pub.  Wks.,  13  City  Hall. 
Nye,  Algernons.,  Jr.  .   .    .  .  C£., '88;  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  .   .  Purdy's  Sla.  N.  Y. 

Transitman  New  Crotou  Aqueduct. 
Ogdeu,  Henry  N C.E..  '89  ;  Jnn.  Am,  Soc  C,  E.      .   .  Woodfords,  Me. 

Instructor  Civil  Engrg.,  Cornell  University. 
Olin,  Franklin  W C.E.,'Sb East  Alton,  111. 

Pres.  and  Treas.,  The  Equitable  Powder  Mfg.  Co.  Contractor, 
Olney,  Willard C.E.,'7s Westeruvillc,  N.  Y. 

n.  S.  Asst.  Engr.,  Pine  Blnff,  Ark. 
Ormsby,  Ftank  W C.E.,  '8r Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Power  Transmitting  Machinery. 
OstK>m,JohnN Ci'., '77  ;  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,M.  Western  Soc.  of  E. 

Bridge  Engr.                                                                   East  Randolph,  N.  Y. 
Page,  John C.E.,'So Lima.O. 

Engr.  Bnckeye  Pipe  Line  Co. 
Page,  William  H C.E.,  '83. 

With  National  Transit  Co.,  10  Acbeson  Ave.,  Washington,  Fa, 
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Palmer,  Marsball  B C.E.,'95 Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Park,  Robert  B C.E.,  '94 Athens,  Pa. 

Drftn.,  Elmira Bridge  Co.,  na  Catherine  St.,  BImirm,  N,  Y. 
Parke,  Robert  A  .   .   .  .  M.E.,C.E.,  '80 ;  M.  Nat.  Sd.  Aes'n  SUten  Island. 

Eastern  Rep.,  Westinghonse  Air  Br.  Co.,  36  Cortland  St,  New  York. 
Parsons,  Frank C£., '73 10  Tretnout St.,  Boston, Maaa. 

Lecturer  Boston  Univ.  Law  School.,  Lawyer,  Legal-text  Writer,  etc. 
Parsons,  Herbert ......  C.E.,  '91 Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

Asst.  of  Const,  B.  R.  B.  &  L.  R.R.,  it  Walnut  Ave.,  Revere,  Mass. 

Paz,  Luis C.E.,  '93 Sla.Barbara,  Honduras, 

Pearson,  Edward  J C.E.,  '83  ;  M.  West.  Soc.  BngiB,,  at  Chicago. 

Snpt.  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  Divs.  N.  P.  R.  R.,  Glendive,  Mont 
Perkins,  Albert  H C.E.,'^^;  M.C.E.,'^ 

Prof,  of  Math,  and  Drawing,  Cayuga  Lake  Mil.  Academy,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Perkins,  Philip  H C.E.,  '75,  M.S. West  Superior,  WU. 

Attorney  at  Law,  U.  S.  Court  Com'r.  Western  Div.  Wisconsin. 
Phillips,  Fred  C C.E.,  '9a Little  Falla.  N.  Y. 

Graduate  Student  at  Cornell,  Hydraulic  Engrg. 
Pierce,  Henry Ci".,  "So  ;  M.  Am.Soc.C.E.  .  .  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Engr,  Maintenance  of  Way,  Western  Div.,  C.  &  O.  R.  R. 
Place,  Arthur  H C.E.,  '94 Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Asst  Prof.  Drawing,  UniT.  of  Missonri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Posa,  Victor  H C.E.,'ga.   .   .  .  5870  Plymouth  Ave.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Draftsman  U.  S.  Engr.  Dept,  St  Lonis. 
Potter,  Fred  H.  Jr C.£.,  "94 Saginaw,  W.  S.,  Mich. 

Drftn.  Duluth,  Miss.  Riv.  &  North.  R.  R. 
Powell,  George  W C.E.,  '85 Reed'a  Comers,  N.  Y. 

Civil  and  Mech.  Engr. 
Preston,  Edward  L C.E.,  '78,  Care  Harold  Preston,  Atty.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Min.  and  Civil  Engr.,  Mgr.  and  Stockh.,  Troy  Min.  and  Imp.  Co., Troy,  Mont. 
Preston,  Erasmus  D  .  .   .  .  C.E., '75,  Jtf.C.E., 'So Washington,  D.  C. 

Asst  U,  S.  C.  &  G,  Survey.    M,  Philos.  Soc.  of  Wash.,  Fel.Am.As.Adv.Sc 
Price,  Charles  S C.E„ '73 "Westmont,"  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Gen.  Manager,  Cambria  Iron  and  Steel  Works. 
Raymond.  Charles  W  .    .    .  .  C.E.,  '76,  Sf.C.E.  '78  ;  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Cons.  Mining  Engr.,  I6ci6  Larkin  St,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
Read,  Jesse  B C.E., 'St Osone  Park,  Long  Island 

Aast  Engr.  Long  Island  R.  R.,  Long  Island  City. 
Read.  Willette  W C£., '88;  M.  Eug.  Club,  Cleveland.  Watertown.N.Y. 

City  Engr.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.,  1004  Grove  Ave..  Nia.  Falls. 
Reed,  James  W C£., '83 Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Civil  Engr. 
Ripley,  John  W C.E.,'93 Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Bridge  Engr.,  Grotou,  N,  Y. 

Robey,  Kennedy  ,  .  A.M.,  C.E.,  '95 Bryantown.  Md. 

Robinson,  Horace  B  .  .   .   .  C.E.,  '74 CHI  City,  Pa. 

With  National  Transit  Co. 
Rodriguez,  Arturo C.E.,  '91. 

With  Grotou  Bridge  aud  Iron  Co.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 
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Rodriguez,  Francis  V  .  .   . ,  C.B.,  '78 Manrique  niSin.  89,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Civil  Engiaeer. 
Roess,  Gustav  F C.E.,  '90 Oil  City,  Pr, 

With  National  Transit  Co. 
Rogere,  Alaon C.E.,  '73 Warren,  Pa. 

Civil  BngT. 
Rogera,  Jesse  A      CJ5., '91 Sast  Berlin,  Conn. 

Drftn.  Berlin  Bridge  Co. 
Root,  Francis  J C.E.,  '73 

President  New  York  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  101  Chambers  SL,  New  York. 

Rosaer,  David C.E.,'i)S Pierce  St.,  Eingaton,  Pa. 

Rosaman,  Clark  G C.E.,  '93 Aucram,  N.  Y. 

Student  Medical  Dept.  Colombia  Univ.,  139  W.  6ist  St.,  New  York. 
RnUedge,  Arthur  E C.E.,  '86 ;  M.  West  Soc.  C  E  .    .   .   .   Rockford,  111. 

Supt.  Active  Const.,  Rockford  Const.  Co.,  501  Brown  Bldg. 
St  John,  Richard  C C.E.,  '87  ;  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  M.  E.  Club  of  Phila. 

Aast  Engr.,  Penna.  R.  R.  Co.,  Gen.  OfiSce,  P.  R.  R.  Co,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Salmon,  Samnel  W.  .   ,   .  .C,E.,•^l ML  Olive,  N.  J. 

A.  L.  Sl  S.  W.  Salmon,  Merchants.         Bridge  and  High.  Bngr. 
Schmidt,  William  H  .       .   .  C.£., '94 a4  E.  Soth  St,  New  York 

Treas.  Blk.  Hilla  G.  and  S.  Ext.  Mining  and  M.  Co.,  Cyanide  Villa, 
Dead  wood,  S.  B. 
Sehoff,  Frederic C.£'., '71  .  aGlb  and  Callowhill  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Proprietor  Stow  Flexible  Sha^  Co. 
Schwalbach,  Frank  G.  H  .  .  C.E.,  '88 Menasba,  Wis. 

Civil  Engr. 

Seabury,  Albert  H C.£., '95 Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Staler,  Ira  A C.i'., '84,  vJf.C.fi., '86;  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Civil  Engr.  and  Contractor.  40  Wall  St,  New  York 

Sherman,  Chas.  W.,  ^.^..jl/.Cff., '95 i  Berkeley  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Instractor  Civil  Engr.,  Cornell  University.       Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
Sherman,  Walter  J C.f.,'77;  M.  Eogrs.  Club  of  St  Louis. 

Contract  Engr.,  with  Toledo  Br.  Co.,  1419  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
Shillinger,  John  G C£., '9a 

Asst.  Engr.  Cleveland  Div.  C.  C.  C-  &  St  L.  Ry.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Sill,  Cyrus  B C.E.,  '73 Warren,  O. 

Secy,  and  Treas.  Columbia  Corrugating  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  O. 
Simpson,  George  F.  .  .   .  .  Ci'., '79;  M.  Am.Soc,  C.E.,i27E.33rdSt,New  York 

Chief  Drftn.  Cataract  Const.  Co.,  Lock  Box  191,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Skinner,  Frank  W Cfi"., '79;  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Editorial  Staff  TTta  Engineering  Record,  277  Pearl  St,  New  York. 
Skinner,  John  F C.£., '90  ,    .    ..  41  Boardman  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Civil  Engr. 
Smith,  Eugene  R C.E.,  '77  ;  Jun.  Am.  Soc  C.  E Islip,  N.  Y. 

Civil  Engr. 
Smith,  Leonard  J C.B.,  '93 75  N.  Main  St,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Eng.  of  Conatmction,  J.  W.  Hoffman  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Smith,  Miller  A C.E.,  '71 ;  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

323  Reap  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Civil  Engr.,  Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala,  C.  A. 
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Smith,  William  C. C.E.,  '85. 

Asst  Bngr.,  B.  &  N.  H.  R7.,  Brainard,  Mian. 
Soider,  Clarence  A C£., '91  ,   .   ..  ioi3  S.  Hadison  Ave,  Cleveland,  O. 

Supt  The  Frasch  Process  Soda  Co. 'a  Works. 
Spencer,  Clifton  B  .  .       .   .  C.E.,  '94 538  MoSet  Ave.,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Mining.        One-half  Owner  Silver  Moon  Mine,  Joplin,  Mo. 
Spr^ne,  Daaly  D.,  Jr  .  .  .  C£., '95 9  Maple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Maynard  &  Spragne,  Civil  EngiB.  and  Contractora,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Stebbins.  Smith  H  .        .   .   .C.£.,'95 Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Steioacher,  Gustavo  J  .  .  ,  T.-S'., '91 91  W.  89th  St.,  New  York 

Sterling,  Gqj, C.fi'., '87  ;  M.Tech.SocPac.Coast,  M.Am.S.Ir.EngrB. 

Ch.  Engr.,  Priest  Rapids  Irrigation  Co.,  N.  Yakima,  Wash. 
Stewart,  Clinton  B C.E.,  '90 ;  M.  West.  Soc.  of  Engrs. 

Prof.  Civil  Engrg.,  State  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colo. 
Stidhnm,  Harrison  L  .    .   .    .C.£.,'9I.   .   .   ion  T  St,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Aast  Sanitary  Engr.,  Waring,  Chapman  and  Parqnhar,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Stolp,  Myron  G C.B.,  '73 Anrora,  111. 

City  Engr, 
Stone,  James  S (7.^., '89  .    .  40th  St.  and  Stewart  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Foreman  Pattern  and  Templet  Depts. ,  Amer.  Bridge  Works. 
Storey,  William  R C.E.,  '81 ;  M.  Eng.  Section,  Roch.  Acad,  of  Sciences. 

Civil  Engr.  and  Surveyor,  711  Bllwanger  and  Barry  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Stralton,  William  H  .   .   ,      C£., '88 East  Berlin,  Conn. 

Asst  Engr.  iu  charge  Drf.  Room,  Berlin  Iron  Bridge  Co. 
Strong.  Herbert  W.  .  .   .   .   C.E.,  '94 82  Brooklield  St,  Cleveland,  O. 

With  Strong,  Carlisle  &  Tumey  Co.,  Mnfrs.,  R.  R.,  etc.,  Supplies., 
193  Bank  St 
Stnbbs,  James  H Cf.,  '76;  M.  Boston  Soc.  C.  B. 

City  Engr.,  City  Hall,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
Sagt,  Buugo C.E., 'go.  .   .  .  State  of  Nata,  Nara  £encho,  Japan 

State  Engr.  of  Nara. 
SuUivan,  John C.E.,'S& Fishers,  N.  Y. 

Div.  Engr.,  Kaalo  and  Slocan  Ry.,  Easlo,  B.  C,  Canada. 
Swindells,  Joseph  S.  .   .  .  .  Cf., '95  .  .  .  .  j6o  Kosciusko  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Tatnell,  George CJ5., '75  .  .   .   .  1403  Gilpin  Ave.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Asst.  Engr.  P.  W.  &  B.  Div.  of  Penna.  R.  R. 
Thacher,  Cornelius  S.    .    .   ,  C.£'., '78 71  Kearney  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Teacher  Higher  Math.,  Newark  High  School,  Prof.  Math., 
Newark  Tech.  School. 

Thebaud,  John  E C.£., '95 763  7th  St,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Thomas,  Howard C.E.,'77        West  Superior,  Wis. 

Ch.  Engr.  Land  and  River  Imp'mt  Co. 
Thomas,  Seymour  P  .   .   .    .€.£.,'73 49  William  St,  New  York 

Res.  Engr.  Phoenix  Bridge  Co. 
Thompson,  EUia  D C.E.,  '76 Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

U.  S.  Asst  Engr.,  local  charge  Fhila.  Har.  Work,  L.  Box  813,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Throop,  William  B C.E.,  '77 ;  M.  Wes.  Soc.  E Galesburg,  HL 

Div.  Snpt.  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  in  charge  Galesburg  Div. 
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Tibbets,  Addison  S C.E.,  '77 658  S.  I7tli  St,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Judge  of  Dist  Court,  3rd  Judicial  DisL  of  Nebraska. 
Tier,  L«wisP C£., '74 Norwalk,  O. 

Engine  Despatcber  Toledo  Div.  L.  S.  &  U.  S.  Ry. 
TomliosoQ,  Frank  C  .   .   .   .  C.E.,  '74. 

Secy,  and  Treaa.,  The  Wagner  Glass  Co.,  Ingalla,  Ind. 

Torrance,  William  U  .  .  .  .C.£'., '95 Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

Towl,  Foirest  M C.B.,'^ 26  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Engrg.  Dept,  National  Transit  Ca 
Towle,  JohnW Ci'., '94 Falls  City,  Neb. 

City  Eugr.  and  County  Surveyor. 
Tnunbull,  William  C  .  .   .  .C.E.,'82 Robe,  Snohouish  Co.,  Wash. 

Fanner  and  Surveyor. 

Tmran,  Ernest  A C.B.,  '95 Brewster,  N.  Y. 

Tnmeanre,  Fred  E C.E.,  "89 ;  M.  Soc.  Pro.  E.  Ed Madison,  Wis. 

Prof,  of  Bridge  and  Hydraulic  Engrg.,  Uuiv  of  Wis. 
Turner,  Ebenezer  T C.E.,'%z Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Meteorologist,  New  York  State  Weather  Bureau. 
Turner,  Horace G C.E.,'9t Popes's  Mills,  N.  V. 

Civil  Engr. 
Twining,  WilHam C£'., '90 E.  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

Roadway  Eugr.,  Leh.  &  Susq.  Div.,  Cent.  R.  R.  of  N.J. ,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa, 
Usjohn,  Richard  R C.E.,'9o,B.D 232  W.  45th  SL,  New  York. 

Episcopal  Clergyman. 
Vedder,  Herman  K C.£., '87;  M.Mich.Eng.Soc,  Agr.CollegeP.O-.Mich. 

Prof.  Math,  and  Civil  Engrg.,  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
Vedder,  Wellington  R  .    .   .   C.E.,  '91 Leeds,  N.  Y. 

Asflt  City  Engr.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Vickers,  Thomas  McE.  .   .  .C.E.,  '90,  M.C.E.,  '91. 

Engrg.  Corps,  Syracuse  Water  Works,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Vose,  Walter  I C.E.,'<it Manville,  R.  L 

Inspector,  D.S.  Dredging,  under  U.- Col,  G.N.Gillespie.  Care  C.S.  Kelsey,  '88. 
Wadsworth,  Joe]  E C.£:., '90;  Jun.  Amer.  Soc.  C.E. 

Prof  Structural  Engrg.  Uuiv  of  Uiun.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Waeache,  George  E  .   .A.B.,C.E.,  '95 .   .Thurniont,  Md. 

Graduate  Student,  College  of  C.  E.  Cornell  Univ.  for  1895-6. 
Wait,JohnC C.£., '82,  jI/.CS., '91,  ii.*. ;  M.  Am,  Soc.  C.E. 

Atty.  and  Counselor  at  Law.,  Engaged  in  Literary  Work.       Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Wallhanser,  George  O  .   .  .  C.E.,  '95 4  E.  State  St.,  Clean,  N.  Y. 

Warner,  Monroe C.E.,  '88 Pulaski,  N.  V. 

Ch.  Engr.  Midland  Pacific  R.  R.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Warriner,  Thomas  R  .   .   .   .  C.E.,'^i Ada3us,  N.  Y. 

Civil  Engineer. 
Warthorst,  Frank  W.   .  .   .  C.E.,  '74 Massillon,  Ohio, 

Warttiorst  &  Co.,  Mfra.  and  Quarrymeu. 
Washburn,  Frank  S  .   .    .   .   C.E.,  '83  ;  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  .    .  Purdy's  Sta.,  N.  Y. 

Washburn  &  Washburn,  Civil  Engrs.  and  Contrs.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Wasson,  Charles  W C.E.,'^A 183  N.  17th  SL,  Portland,  Ore. 

Principal  Chapman  School. 
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Weatheraon,  John C£,, '95 3739  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Webb,  Walter  L C.E.,  '84;  Assoc.  M,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 

M.  Engr'B.  Club,  Philadelphia 

Asst  Prof.  Civil  Engrg.,  University  of  Penna.,  ai?  Dekalb  Sq.,  Phila,,  Pa, 
Weed,  Addison C.E.,'T) New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Grower  and  Surveyor. 
Welker,  Philip  A C.E.,  '78 Washington,  D.  C. 

Asst.  U.  S.  Coast  and  G.  Survey. 
Wheclock,  Charles  B.   .    .    ,   C.E..'^(i 93  Water  St,  Boston,  Uass. 

Geiieral  Insurance. 
White,  Timothy  S C.E..  '73 ;  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  .    .   .  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Chf.  Engr.  Penn  Bridge  Co. 
Wick,  Richard  B C.E.,'%i      an  E.  Franklin  St.,  Warren,  O. 

EuRr.  cliarge  Const.  Fort  PI.  and  Rich.  Sps.  Ry.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Wilcox,  Robert  B C.E.,  '90  ■   ■    ■ aSj  W,  AdaniaSt.,  Chicago 

Asst  Eng.  Dept.  Pub.  Works,  Room  62,  City  Hall,  Chicago,  111. 
Williams,  Channcy  G.  .    .    .  C.E.,  '87 ;  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Asst.  Engr.  Allegheny  Valley  Ry.,  iitli  and  Pike  Sts.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
Williams,  Sylvester  N.  .   .   .  C.E.,'ti Mt  Vemou,  Iowa 

Prof.  Civil  Engineering,  Cornell  College. 
Wiug,  Charles  B C.^., '86;  M.  Tech.  Soc.  Pac.  Coast. 

Prof  Structural  Engrg.  Lei  and  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.,  Polo  Alto,  Cal. 
Wing,  Frederick  K C.£'.,  VlJuf-Atn  Soc.C.E.;M.Engr'sSoc.WestN,Y. 

Civil  Engr.,  in  White  Bldg.,  Bnflalo,  N.  Y. 

Wolfe,  Frank  C C.E.,  '95 Union  Bridge,  Md. 

Zarbell,  Elmer  N C.E.,'^% 4131  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 
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DBCHASBD  MEMBERS  AND  GRADUATES. 


NAllB. 

Ames,  Willis  C 

Ajlen,  Charles  P  .  .  .  . 
Bueno,  Francisco  de  A,  V, 
Carpeuter,  Frank  De  V  .   . 

Clart,  Ira  E 

Cook,  Isaac  N 

Cooper,  Edgar  H  .  .  ,  . 
Dodd,  FranLlin,  M.  G  , 
DobraluboEF,  Jotin  A  . 
Eidlitz,  Alfred  F  .  .  . 
Famliam,  Whitfield  .  . 
Fitch,  William  R  .  .  . 
GnnncT,  Daniel  W.  .  . 
Holbrook,  Ernest  M  . 
Ilulse,  Howard  C  .  .  . 
Landers,  Herbert  H  .  . 
Lyman,  George  F  .  .  . 
MacMuUen,  Justns  C.  . 
Preston,  Eolce  .... 
Sheldon,  Daniel  C  .  . 
Shepord,  Frank  W.  .  . 
Smith,  George  LaT  .  . 
Smith,  William  J  .  .  . 
Stewart.  Neil,  Jr.  .  .  . 
Tillej,  George  A.  .  .  . 
Tompkins,  John  H.  .  . 
Viegas-Muniz,  Joaqnim 
WigUtmon,  Willard  H  . 
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RBSIDENCB.  DATS  OF  DEATH. 

Whitney's  Point,  N.  Y.      ,   .  .Feb.  23,  1S94 

Aylwer,  Canada. 1893 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil About  l88t 

M.C.E.  '76;  Highland, N.  Y.  Dec.  19,  1883 

Weston,  Mbbs May  23,  iSSa 

Jersey  City,  N.  J May  7,  1885 

New  York  City Oct,  1890 

Franklio,  N.  J SepL  13,  1891 

NiJDc;  Novgorod,  Russia  .   .  .  About  1881 

New  York  City April  aa,  1877 

M.C.E. ,  '74  ;  St.  Louis,  Mo  .  April  13, 1895 

Ithaca,  N.  Y April  14,  1886 

Schagticoke,  N.  Y. Oct.  10,  1887 

M.C.E.,  '90;  Ithaca,  N.  Y  .   .   Oct  9,  189a 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y Feb.  20,  1893 

Green  Island,  N.  Y Feb.  4.  1893 

Tenafly,  N.  J Dec.  15,  1880 

Unionville,  N.  Y Jan.  31,  18SS 

Wilmington,  Del Jan.  4,  "876 

Delphi,  N.  Y Oct  a.  1893 

Medina,  Ohio Feb.  10,  1893 

M.C.E.,  '74; Canandaigua,N.Y. June 35,1893 

Charleston,  N.  Y. Dec.  3,  1886 

York,  N.  Y March  30,  1891 

Washington,  D.  C March  14,  1S77 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y July,  1879 

Piracicaba,  Brazil About  1883 

Asbland,  Ore Oct.  39,  1889 
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Wiu,is  Chestbr  Ames. 

Willis  Chester  Ames  was  bom  at  Upper  I<isle,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  29,  1854, 
During  his  boyhood  he  resided  at  home,  attending  the  Whitney's  Point 
Academy,  where  he  received  his  preliminary  education  and  was  known 
as  an  ambitious  stndent,  as  well  as  a  genial  and  popular  schoolmate. 

He  was  the  first  of  the  students  of  that  institution  to  obtain  a  Cor- 
nell free  scholarship  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  entered  the  Civil  En- 
gineering course  of  this  University.  While  here  he  took  first  rank  as 
a  student  and  graduated  with  high  honors  in  the  class  of  '77, 

Shortly  after  his  graduation  he  entered  the  Govt.  Coast  Survey  Office 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  soon  gained  the  distinction  thereof  being 
one  of  the  most  correct  and  efiGcient  clerks  in  the  department. 

In  i83i  an  offer  from  the  Mexican  National  Construction  Co.  drew 
Mr,  Ames  to  Mexico  where  he  has  since  lived,  and  where  his  ser\'ices 
not  only  won  for  himself  the  reputation  of  au  exact  civil  engineer,  but 
also,  in  many  instances,  secured  considerable  financial  gain  to  the  com- 
panies who  employed  him,  and  whose  interests  he  faithfully  served. 
More  recently  he  was  chief  engineer  in  a  railroad  survey  on  the  isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec 

Dnriug  the  summer  of  1889  he  made  his  last  visit  home  and  before 
returning  to  Mexico  was  married  Oct.  16th  to  Miss  Lulah  Jennings  of 
a  well  known  family  in  Warrenton,  Va. 

His  death  occured  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  Feb.  23,  1894,  after  a  brief 
illness. 

George  Whitfield  Faknham, 

The  death  of  George  Whitfield  Famham  occurred  Saturday,  April 
13,  at  St.  Helena,  Cahfomia,  whither  he  had  gone,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  about  the  first  of  March  last,  hoping  to  recover  from  an  ill- 
ness of  a  chronic  nature. 

The  deceased  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  '71  of  Cornell  Univer- 
aty,  and  was  for  many  years  dty  engineer  of  Klmira  and  roadmaster 
of  the  Susquehanna  division  of  the  Erie  railroad  where  his  accomplish- 
ments were  fully  recognized  by  all.  Early  in  1887,  Mr.  Famham  was 
called  by  Major  Robert  M.  McDowell,  vice-president  and  "general  man- 
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ager  of  the  coal  department  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  railway  company 
(Gould  system)  as  chief  mining  engineer  and  purchasing  agent  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  Here  he  sustained  the  high  reputation 
already  achieved  in  the  east,  both  in  private  and  official  life.  Words 
fail  to  do  justice  to  one  so  meritorious  in  all  that  constitutes  a  model 
man.  He  was  conscientious,  brave  and  talented,  and  thus  summarized, 
what  greater  tribute  can  those  who  mourn  his  absence  bestow  upon  him. 

WnxARD  Humphrey  Wightman. 

Willard  Humphrey  Wightman  was  bom  at  Hastings,  Oswego 
County,  N.  V.,  January  31st,  1852.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  Mexico  Academy,  after  which  he  was  engaged  for  a  short 
time  at  engineering  work. 

In  1877  he  entered  Cornell  University  and  took  the  full  course  of 
civil  engineering,  graduating  in  1881.  Soon  after  graduating  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  where  he  served  in  various 
capacities  in  the  engjineering  department  on  that  road  for  a  period  of 
three  years. 

In  1884  he  accepted  a  position  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  as 
office  draftsman.  In  the  spring  of  1885  he  was  appointed  on  the  same 
road  as  Resident  Engineer  on  the  construction  of  its  Cascade  Division, 
having  charge  of  the  grading  and  revision  of  surveys  for  one  of  its 
residencies.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Assistant 
Engineer  in  charge  of  track-laying  and  bridging. 

During  the  winter  of  1886  and  1887  he  left  railroading,  and  was 
engaged  in  making  Government  surveys  in  Idaho  and  Oregon  as  Deputy 
United  States  Surveyor.  In  the  spring  of  1887  he  again  accepted  a 
position  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  as  Assistant  Engineer  and 
Superintendent  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Kennewick  Bridge 
across  the  Columbia  River,  near  Pasco,  in  the  then  Territory  of  Wash- 
ington, where  he  remained  for  one  year. 

In  1888  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Engineer  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Spokane  and  Falouse  Railway,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  extending  from  Marshall,  Washington,  to  Genesee, 
Idaho,  a  distance  of  io6  miles.  He  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity 
until  a  few  weeks  before  the  time  of  his  death,  when  he  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health. 

He  died  at  his  home  in  Ashland,  Oregon,  October  29th,  1S89,  His 
death  was  caused  from  taking  a  severe  cold,  just  as  he  was  getting  over 
the  measles,  which  resulted  in  lung  trouble,  thus  carrying  him  off  in  a 
few  months. 
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In  all  the  various  engineering  positions  which  Mr.  Wightman  oc- 
cupied he  was  trusted  both  by  employer  and  employed.  He  was  an 
engineer  of  no  mean  merit  and  promise,  and  left  behind  him  some  very 
creditable  work.  In  his  death  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
lost  a  competent  and  faithful  member  of  the  profession. — Proceedings  of 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
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As  we  make  use  of  a  fact,  endorse  a  creed,  or  utilize  an  invention, 
we  frequently  lose  sight  of  the  mental  effort  which  the  devising  and 
elaboration  cost.  We  accept  them  as  a  portion  of  our  natural  heritage 
from  those  who  have  gone  before  with  occasionally  the  grumble  that 
comes  from  ungrateful  recipients. 

In  order  to  rightly  appreciate  what  our  ancestors  have  done  for  us,  it 
is  well  now  and  then  to  make  a  halt  in  our  rapid  march  long  enough 
to  contemplate  the  rise  and  development  of  those  institutions  which 
are  now  an  integral  part  of  our  life,  which  in  theirs  had  only  the 
beginnings.  In  such  a  review  we  would  call  up  names  long  forgotten, 
and  realize  anew  who  it  was  who  first  placed  the  principal  from  which 
we  are  incessantly  and  unconsciously  drawing  the  interest. 

Just  now  when  many  wise  men  are  glorifying  the  French  Nation  for 
having  given  ns  such  an  elaborate,  harmonious  and  unique  system  of 
measures ;  when  learned  bodies  throughout  the  land  are  urging  its 
acceptance  ;  when  governments  are  legalizing  or  enforcing  its  adoption, 
should  not  some  mention  be  made  of  that  modest  priest  who  suggested 
that  system  long  before  its  Academician  propounders  knew  aught  of 
life  ?  Judging  from  the  life  of  Gabriel  Mouton  we  might  infer  that  he 
would  care  but  little  to  have  the  memory  of  his  notable  labors  revived, 
but  it  is  due  ns  to  know  who  it  is  that  deserves  our  gratitude,  and  in 
rescuing  his  name  from  practical  oblivion  others  may  be  led  to  feel  that 
if  foigetfulness  is  to  be  their  reward  some  one  will  find  it  his  pleasant 
duty  to  throw  aside  the  surrounding  pall  and  give  to  their  names  a 
newness  of  life. 

In  order  to  fully  realize  what  our  hero  proposed  and  accomplished,  it 
is  necessary  to  go  track  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
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from  that  vantage  ground,  view  the  status  of  knowledge.  At  that  time 
the  sciences  were  only  on  the  brink  of  being,  for  it  would  be  inaccurate 
to  give  the  name  of  science  to  that  mass  of  hypothetical  speculation  of 
which  all  natoral  philosophy  previously  consisted.  The  purpose  of 
the  ancients  was  to  divine  natural  causes,  not  to  investigate  them. 
The  art  of  examining  nature  in  order  to  constrain  her  to  reveal  her 
secrets  was  unknown,— it  remained  for  Galileo  to  make  this  discovery. 
He  showed  that  the  human  mind  is  too  feeble  and  too  evanescent  to 
progress  by  virtue  of  its  own  strength  through  the  labyrinth  of  natural 
facts ;  that  it  is  necessary  at  every  step  to  classify  those  facts  and 
phenomena  which  approximate  to  one  another.  To  this,  Bacon  added 
the  dictum  that  in  the  multiplied  opportunities  which  nature  offers  for 
inquiry,  experiments  industriously  prosecuted  are  necessary  to  conduct 
to  a  course  of  new  phenomena  which  shall  neither  entangle  nor 
mislead. 

It  was  while  the  sciences  were  in  this  formative  period  that  Perrara, 
a  city  of  Italy,  gave  to  the  world  one  who  was  soon  to  become  famous, 
John  Baptist  Riccioli.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  admitted  into  the 
society  of  Jesuits,  and  before  he  had  completed  his  course  of  study 
many  regarded  with  amazement  the  progress  which  he  made.  Rhetoric, 
poetry,  philosophy,  and  scholastic  divinity  were  his  favorite  subjects, 
and  these  he  was  called  upon  to  teach  in  the  Jesuit  colleges  at  Panna 
and  Bologna.  While  engaged  in  teaching  he  became  interested  in 
geography  and  astronomy.  These  topics  he  found  so  fascinating  and  so 
promising  of  rich  fruit  that  he  obtained  permission  from  his  superiors 
to  lay  aside  all  other  pursuits  that  he  might  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  those  sciences. 

While  studying  everything  touching  upon  his  favorite  theme  that 
fell  in  his  way  he  met  with  Eratosthenes  Batavonim  by  Snellius,  a 
geometer  of  Holland.  In  this  book  was  described  the  means  by  which 
Snellius  in  1615  had  determined  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the  earth's 
meridian,  and  hence,  as  he  thought,  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 
This  important  problem,  to  know  the  size  and  shape  of  the  earth,  had 
received  the  attention  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  philosophers  and  called 
puerile  and  ineffectual  methods  from  Femel,  the  court  physician  to 
Henry  II  of  France  and  from  the  Arabian  Caliph  Almamon. 

I  may  recall  to  your  minds  that  in  order  to  ascertain  the  length  of  a 
degree,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  exact  latitude  of  two  points  on  the 
earth's  surface.  The  difference  in  these  latitudes  will  give  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  arc  which  connects  the  parallels  of  these  points.  Now,  if 
the  linear  distance  between  these  parallels  be  also  known,  the  length  of 
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one  degree  will  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  len^h  of  this  arc  that  one  de- 
gree bears  to  the  amplitude  of  this  arc.  Therefore  this  problem  is 
made  up  of  two  parts ;  to  determine  the  amplitude  of  an  arc,  and  to 
know  its  length. 

It  is  said  that  Rolemy  pointed  out  the  fact  that  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  length  of  an  arc  it  was  not  necessary  to  measure  along  a  me- 
ridian. Still,  no  one  was  willing  to  accept  this  statement  as  true  until 
Snellius  demonstrated  it  to  be  a  fact.  He  went  still  further,  saying 
that  since  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  measure  on  a  meridian,  it  fs 
not  essential  that  the  terminal  points  should  be  connected  by  a  straight 
line,  but  the  line  may  be  broken — that  is  made  np  of  a  number  of 
straight  lines  joined  end  to  end.  This,  perhaps  suggested  at  once  that 
at  least  some  of  the  lines  might  have  their  lengths  computed,  thereby 
saving  the  trouble  of  measuring  them.  It  was,  of  course,  known  at 
that  time  that  in  a  triangle,  if  one  ^de  and  the  angles  be  given  the  tt- 
maining  sides  can  be  found.  The  knownsidemight  be  short,  whilethe 
computed  sides  comparatively  longer.  From  this  it  was  but  a  step  to 
realize  that  a  side  which  had  been  computed  in  one  triangle  might  be- 
come the  known  side  of  an  adjoining  triangle,  and  aid  in  determining 
the  sides  of  the  latter.  Thus  triangle  could  be  joined  to  triangle,  link 
by  link,  forming  what  is  uow  called  a  chain  or  net,  with  only  cme  side 
the  base,  determined  by  direct  measurement. 

Snellius  measured  on  the  frozen  meadows  of  Sverterwoude  a  base, 
and  attached  to  it  a  chain  of  triangles  stretching  from  Alkmaar  to  Ber- 
gen. He  determined  the  angles  by  measurement  and  the  sides  by  com- 
putation step  by  step  from  the  base.  Then,  knowing  the  length  of 
each  side,  the  summation  of  a  set  of  contiguous  lines  gave  the  length 
of  the  broken  line  joining  the  terminal  points.  However,  these  lines 
not  having  the  same  direction,  it  was  necessary  to  calculate  what  the 
length  of  each  line  would  be  if  it  had  the  direction  of  the  imaginary 
line  which  connected  the  two  ends,  that  is,  he  found  the  projection  of 
each  line  upon  this  direction,  then  the  sum  of  these  projections  gave 
the  distance  required.  With  this  oblique  line  and  its  bearing,  it  was 
easy  to  find  its  projection  on  the  meridian,  or  the  length  of  the  arc 
which  united  the  parallels  of  the  terminal  stations.  The  determination 
of  tlie  latitudes  gave  the  amplitude  and  the  length  of  one  degree  found 
as  has  been  intimated.  This  method,  here  followed  for  the  first  time, 
contains  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  subsequent  geodetic  opera- 
tions. 

It  was  the  account  of  these  operations  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Ricdoli,  just  at  the  time  when  he  was  anxious  to  make  some  valnable 
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contribution  to  the  world's  stock  of  knowledge.  He  had  akeady  pro- 
jected a  great  work,  the  Aimagestum  Novum,  following  in  the  main  the 
plan  of  Ptolemy's  monumental  work,  but  he  wished  to  produce  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  compilation — he  desired  to  hand  down  some 
original  observations,  and  thereby  stimulate  others  to  reap  as  well  as  to 
gather. 

With  his  mind  glowing  with  such  noble  aspirations,  ready  to  enter 
upon  any  investigation  which  had  the  promise  of  results  worthy  of 
the  effort,  we  find  him  upon  Mount  Serra-Pademo,  whither  he  had  been 
driven  by  the  heat  which  had  made  his  winter  home  intolerable. 
While  there  he  wrote  at  least  portions  of  his  "AstronomiaReformata" 
and  Chronologia  Reformata.  In  the  fonner  he  gave  the  diverse  and 
divergent  views  of  astronomers  of  ali  ages,  and  sought  by  diligent  com- 
parisons and  rec(Hnputations  to  bring  order  out  of  these  chaotic  beliefs 
and  deduce  principles  broad  enough  to  accord  with  observed  phenomena. 
As  one  of  the  divisions  of  his  subject  included  a  discussion  of  solar 
units,  he  found  a  variety  of  values  for  the  distance  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth  and  the  latter's  size.  Then,  as  he  looked  away  toward  the  Gbir- 
landina,  that  graceful  tower  of  Modena's  capital,  he  thought  of  what 
SneUius  had  done  in  far  off  Holland.  Is  it  not  natural  that  the  thought 
should  come  to  him  that  perhaps  here  was  the  desired  opportunity  to 
enrich  the  world's  knowledge  ?  Perhaps  his  value  of  a  degree  might 
emphasize  that  found  by  his  predecessor,  and  so  one  more  authenticated 
result  could  take  its  place  in  the  ' '  Reformata. ' ' 

In  1645,  in  connection  with  Grimaldi,  also  a  member  of  the  society 
of  Jesuits,  he  began  the  task  of  measuring  the  arc  between  Mount 
Serra-Pademo  and  Ghirlandina,  following  in  many  respects  the  m^hod 
devised  by  Snellius,  using  a  measured  base  and  joining  the  terminal 
points  by  means  of  a  net  of  triangles.  The  amplitude  of  the  arc  was 
only  one-fourth  of  a  degree,  which  would  not  establish  great  confidence 
in  his  results ;  however  adverse  critidsm  is  forestalled  by  our  ignorance 
as  to  the  length  of  the  standard  which  was  employed. 

But,  as  it  frequently  happens,  the  work  of  Riccioli  in  this  direction 
cannot  be  estimated  by  the  value  of  its  immediate  results.  As  the 
Chinese  pay  homage  to  the  parents  of  a  great  man  rather  than  to  Ms 
children,  so  should  we  honor  Riccioli  who  laid  the  foundations  for  him 
who  proposed  a  decimal  metrology,  and  not  to  the  French  nation  which 
merely  adopted  it. 

In  the  mutual  interchange  of  courtesies  a  copy  of  RiccioU's  work 
found  its  way  to  the  College  of  St,  Paul  at  Lyons,  where  it  met  at  the 
hands  of   Gabriel  Mouton  a  cordial  recqition.      Of  Mouton  unfortu- 
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nately  but  little  is  known.  We  hear  of  him  as  choir-master  at  the  colle- 
giate church,  and  can  find  him  only  rarely  mentioned.  He  had  sent  a 
copy  of  tables  of  some  trigonometric  functions  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris,  and  the  Secretary,  in  presenting  it  to  the  Academy  re- 
ferred to  Mouton  as  "  un  malhematicien  ires  habile,"  but  this  charac- 
terization was  a  recognized  formula  of  the  polite  Secretary.  The  ency- 
clopaedias have  but  little  to  say  about  him,  and  no  bibliography  gives 
more  than  the  title  of  the  one  book  which  he  wrote.  The  title  of  this 
book  has  an  unattractive  beginning :  "  Observationes  dtamefrorum  solis 
el  lunae  apparenlium,  ..."  nor  is  anything  startling  or  of  impor- 
tance mentioned  until  after  fifty-one  words  are  given.  One  rarely 
reads  a  Latin  title  so  far  as  this,  and  thus  it  is  that  so  few  have  noticed 
"  Huic  adjeda  est  .  .  .  una  cum  nova  mensararum  geometricarum 
idea,"  and  even  if  one  should  read  all  the  way  through  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  any  great  expectations  would  be  aroused  by  this  ^^  nova  idea." 
In  recent  times,  at  least,  but  few  persons  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
even  seeing  the  book,  judging  from  its  apparent  rarity,  as  evidenced' 
in  a  two  years'  search  through  the  libraries  of  this  country  and  Europe, 
a  search  which  revealed  the  existence  of  only  one  copy — and  that  one 
is  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  And  several  standing  orders  with  the 
book-dealers  of  Europe  and  America  has  not  brought  to  light  another- 
copy.  This  scarcity  does  not  detract  from-  the  credit  due  the  expounder 
of  this  "idea,"  but  merely  explains  why  he  has  rested  so  long  in  this- 
comparative  oblivion. 

Let  115  now  see  what  this  scheme  is  which  occupies  pages  427-448  of 
the  above  named  work.  He  begins  very  modestly,  thinking  perhaps 
others  may  have  hit  upon  the  same  or-  simitar  system-,  nor  does  he  de- 
sire to  lay  any  claim  to  priority.  He  says  :  "  Although  here  matters 
of  measurement  are  discussed,  they  are  perhaps  not  new  to  all,  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  vast  variety  of  measures  that  are  in  use  to-day  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  it  is  possible  that  these  which  I  propose  may  coin- 
cide with  some  of  them.  Nevertheless  these  measures  are  new  both  as 
to  their  nature  and  the  method  by  which  they  are  detenmned  and  pro- 
tected against  any  danger  of  alteration,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  each 
single  measure  is  composed  of  ten  of  the  next  lower  denomination  and 
is  itself  the  tenth  part  of  the  next  higher — a  relationship  which  is  the 
most  important  in  geometry,  affording  in  geographical  adculations  great 
facility  with  brevity  and  certainty." 

The  English  may  try  to  claim  for  Thomas  Williams  the  honor  for 
having  suggested  the  general  idea  of  a  decimal  system,  but  his  book 
entided,  "  Method  for  Fixing  an  Universal  Standard  for  Weights  and 
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Measures,"  was  not  published  until  1788.  The  hero  worshipers  of 
I^unce  seek  to  find  in  the  writings  of  the  Casainis  a  hint  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, but  Jacques  Cassini,  the  first  of  that  illustrious  family  who  con- 
cerned himself  with  geodesy,  was  not  bom  until  1678,  while  Mouton's 
book  was  published  in  1670.  Just  when  this  scheme  was  first  proposed 
is  not  known,  but  it  was  prior  to  1665,  as  some  of  the  observations  in 
o^nnection  with  the  fixing  of  the  standards  were  made  on  the  8th  of 
Mardi  of  that  year. 

In  addition  to  havjng  proposed  a  decimal  scale  of  notation,  whidi  in 
itself  is  worthy  of  our  commendation,  he  went  far  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  times,  by  taking  the  length  of  his  unit  from  the  length  of 
a  terrestrial  degree,  using  one  minute  of  this  degree  for  his  longest  unit 
tl^e  i^illiar.  Going  down  the  scale  from  miUiar  we  come  to  cenluria, 
meaning  by  hundred  ;  then  decuria,  by  tens ;  and  virga,  which  was  to 
be  the  fundamental  nnit.  To  know  exactly  how  far  to  carry  this  sub- 
division of  units  it  was  necessary  to  know  the  length  of  the  degree  of 
the  great  circle  of  the  earth,  for  the  earth  was  then  regarded  as  a  per- 
fect sphere.  Just  here  we  see  the  influence  of  our  Jesuit  astronomer. 
Mouton  says :  "  Of  all  the  observations  that  I  know,  ancient  as  well  as 
modem,  those  of  John  Baptist  Ricdoli  please  me  most,  both  on  account 
of  their  wonderful  harmony  and  their  singular  diligence  which  the 
above  mentioned  author  has  exhibited  in  treating  them,  and  also  the  m- 
dustry  manifested  in  the  labor  which  he  bore  with  an  unwearied  mind 
for  the  sake  of  the  truth  which  was  to  be  attained.  Indeed,  I  have 
such,  confidence  in  these  observations  that  I  should  regard  my  own,  if  I 
had  any,  as  inferior  to  them.  But,  hitherto,  I  have  been  unable  to  ac- 
complish anythmg  in  this  subject  although  I  am  very  fond  of  such 
things." 

The  industry  and  labor  referred  to  were  expended  by  Riccioti  in  col- 
lating and  comparing  ancient  earth  measurements  to  see  how  they 
wQuId  hannonize  with  the  work  of  Snellius  or  his  own.  He  saw  in  this 
comparison  an  endorsement  of  his  value  for  a  degree,  that  is  64,363 
Bolognia  rods.  Mouton  accepted  this  value,  and  taking  one-sixtieth  of 
32,1,815  feet,  to  which  the  above  is  equivalent,  he  gave  5,363,58  feet  as 
the  length  of  his  milliar,  and  one-thousandth  of  this,  or  5.363,  58  feet 
for  the  virga.  With  wonderful  acumen  he  perceived  that  this  would  be 
too  long  for  the  small  unit,  which  would  be  in  frequent  demand,  and 
therefore,  proposed  a  second  unit,  one  tenth  as  long  as  the  virga,  which 
he  called  virgula,  saying  ' '  the  virga  is  the  smallest  among  the  large 
measures,  and  the  virgula  is  the  largest  among  the  small  measures." 
Then  realizing  that  still  smaller  units  might  be  preferable  to  fractional 
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parts  of  a  larger  one,  he  subdivided  the  virgula  by  the  scale  of  ten, 
^ving  units  which  he  named,  decima,  a  tenth  part ;  cenUsima,  a  hun- 
dredth part ;  and  mitUsitna,  a  thousandth  part. 

This  system  can  be  expressed  in  English  equivalents  and  is,  if  we 
take  the  most  authentic  value  for  the  length  of  a  mean  degree,  as 
follows : 

milliar, 72908  inchea. 

centuria, 7290.8 

decuria, 739.0S 

Tirga, 73-908 

virgula, 7.2908 

decima, 72908 

centesima, 072908 

millesituQ, .0072908 

In  order  to  aid  in  the  introduction  of  his  system  Mouton  ascertained 
the  relation  between  the  foot  of  Bologna  and  that  of  Paris,  perhaps 
hoping  that  the  French  Government  might  see  its  merits  and  authorize 
its  adoption  ;  or  he  might  have  desired  that  it  receive  the  commsida- 
tion  of  the  Academy.  To  give  the  reader  an  idea  as  to  the  length  of 
the  virgula,  he  had  it,  with  its  declmae,  and  one  decima  divided  into 
centesimae,  printed  on  the  margin  of  a  page,  with  the  naive  acknowl- 
edgement that  it  is  not  given  with  such  accuracy  that  copies  could  be 
taken  from  it  as  if  it  were  a  standard,  a  remark  emphaazed  by  the 
careless  trimming  of  the  binder. 

In  1673  Huyghens  published  his  famous  treatise  concerning  the 
movements  of  a  pendulum,  wishing  simply  to  establish  his  claim  to 
priority  in  the  apphcation  of  the  pendulum  to  clocks,  but  he  had  an- 
nounced his  invention  to  some  friends  as  early  as  1658,  and  had  made 
some  clocks  about  this  time.  Galileo  had  already  shown  that  pendu- 
Inms  freely  suspended  were  isochronal,  and  others  had  proven  that  the 
squares  of  the  number  of  vibrations  of  two  pendulums  are  to  each  other 
in  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  their  lengths ;  but  it  remained  for  the  trans- 
cendent genius  of  Monton  to  combine  these  principles  and  establish  the 
fact  that  the  length  of  a  pendulum  in  terms  of  any  given  measure  which 
makes  an  oscillation  in  a  fixed  time  can  be  made  to  preserve  that  meas- 
ure and  re-estabUsh  it  should  the  standard  become  damaged  or  lost — a 
method  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  English  Parliament 
without  any  reference  to  Mouton  its  inventor.  He,  however,  gives  due 
credit  to  Huyghens  when  he  writes :  "  In  making  use  of  the  following 
and  similar  experiments  a  very  exact  knowledge  is  required  of  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  in  the  meanwhile.     In  order  to  obtain  this  knowledge 
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we  must  have  recourse  to  the  clocks  of  Christian  Huyghens,  docks 
which  are  constructed  with  hanging  weights. 

Tliis  Huygheas  was  a  man  of  remarkable  learning,  and  one  to  whom 
posterity  will  always  be  indebted  for  his  great  assistance  in  mathe- 
matics. His  clocks  excel  all  others,  and  correspond  so  nearly  to  the 
daily  revolution  of  the  sun  that  nothing  more  accurate  can  be  hoped 
for." 

Thus  with  a  clock,  which  he  regulated  so  as  to  record  exactly  twenty- 
four  hours  while  the  star  Serius  was  making  a  complete  apparent  revo- 
lution, he  made  a  number  of  experiments  which  resulted  in  his  know- 
ing the  length  of  a  pendulum  in  terms  of  the  virgula,  that  made  an 
oscillation  in  a  second  of  time  as  indicated  by  this  clock.  Nor  did  he 
stop  here.  He  was  so  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  his  work  and  the 
correctness  of  his  method  that  he  suggested  that  all  nations  could  de- 
termine the  relation  of  their  standards  to  his  by  simply  ascertaining 
the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  in  terms  of  their  units — that  is  to 
use  the  pendulum  as  a  go-between.  By  way  of  illustrating  this  proced- 
ure, he  gave  an  example,  stating  the  observed  data  with  the  principle 
or  rule  involved  and  working  out  in  detail  the  numerical  calculation. 

If  we  should  compare  this  system  with  the  metric  measures  of 
length — to  be  discussed  later — we  should  find  at  least  two  important 
points  of  superiority :  the  unit  is  derived  from  one  minute,  and  is 
therefore  an  exact  part  of  a  degree,  quadrant  and  circumference,  while 
the  metre  has  nine  degrees  as  its  smallest  multiple  ;  then  the  names  are 
etymologically  far  better — centuria,  by  hundreds  is  preferable  to,hekto- 
metre,  and  all  the  terms  are  from  one  language,  not  from  two — Greek 
in  addition  to  Latin.  Then  again  those  who  use  the  metric  system  find 
that  the  metre  is  rather  long  for  the  class  of  measures  which  we  express 
as  fractional  parts  of  a  foot,  while  it  is  too  much  of  a  jump  to  go  to 
the  ceiitimetre  and  very  few  use  the  decimetre.  The  virga,  about  six 
feet,  would  come  in  very  well  for  expressing  distances  for  which  we 
now  use  yards.  If  these  views  be  correct,  Mouton's  dnplex  units, 
virga  and  virgula,  are  preferable  to  the  metre. 

It  is  hoped  that  what  has  been  said  establishes  the  fact  that  Mouton 
was  the  inventor  of  the  decimal  system  of  measures  and  the  originator 
of  the  method  of  preserving  linear  units  by  means  of  the  pendulum. 
The  effort  has  also  been  made  to  show  that  he  acknowledged  the  assist- 
ance which  he  received  from  Riccioli,  how  RiccioU  did  not  forget  to 
mention  Snellius  and  the  latter  in  the  very  name  of  his  book  erected  a 
monument  to  Eratosthenes,  the  first  to  attempt  to  measure  the  length 
of  a  degree.     But  have  Mouton's  successors  shown  equal  magnanimity  ? 
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If  SO,  would  his  name  have  been  so  long  forgotten  and  his  book  pre- 
served by  accident  only  ? 

When  Louis  XIV  expressed  the  desire  that  his  reign  be  rendered 
still  more  illustrious  by  having  it  witness  operations  looking  towards 
the  determination  of  the  size  of  the  earth,  and  asked  the  Academy,  his 
scientific  council,  to  nominate  a  man  to  place  in  charge,  Jean  Picard 
was  selected.  This  was  a  natural  choice,  because  in  founding  the 
Academy,  he  was  the  representative  of  the  astronomic  side. 

At  this  time  the  earth  was  regarded  as  perfectly  round,  so  when 
Picard  undertook  to  obey  his  instructions  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  length  of  one  degree  only,  since  all  degrees  must  be  of  the 
same  length.  Following  the  plan  of  Snellius,  he  measured  a  base  and 
developed  upon  it  a  chain  of  triangles,  using  for  the  first  time  a  tele- 
scope attached  to  a  graduated  circle  for  measuring  angles.  Picard, 
divining  that  his  work  was  to  bear  fruit  of  a  lasting  character,  de^red 
that  his  unit  of  length  be  more  securely  fixed  than  in  a  rod  subjected 
to  careless  handling  or  even  loss.  He  therefore  constructed  a  pendu- 
lum making  an  oscillation  in  just  one  second,  and  ascertained  its  length 
in  terms  of  the  toise  which  he  used,  and  called  it  the  Kayon  Astro- 
nomique.  One  fourth  of  this  length  was  to  be  the  universal  foot,  and 
its  double  was  to  be  the  universal  toise.  He  cautiously  suggested  that 
these  universal  measures  pre-suppose  that  the  change  of  localities 
causes  no  change  iu  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum.  He  knew 
of  Richer's  experience  with  the  clock  at  the  Island  of  Cayenne,  and 
also  said  that  observations  made  at  London,  Bolc^a,  and  Lyons  seem 
to  show  that  the  pendulum  beating  seconds  must  be  shortened  in  ap- 
proaching the  equator  ;  however  he  did  not  regard  these  observations 
as  conclusive  especially  since  he  added  that  the  seconds  pendulum  at 
the  Hague  is  the  same  as  the  similar  pendulum  at  Paris. 

At  Lyons  he  met  Mouton,  this  we  know,  for  he  says  in  discussing 
some  observations  made  there:  "  M.  Monton  in  his  discussion  of  a 
universal  measure,  stated  that  at  Lyons  a  simple  pendulum  whose 
length  was  a  Paris  foot — a  length  given  liim  by  Auzout — ^made  2,140.4 
vibrations  in  half  an  hour,  from  which  he  concluded  that  the  length  of 
a  seconds  pendulum  would  be  36  inches  and  6.3  lines." 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  Picard  borrowed  his  idea  of  the 
application  of  the  pendulum  to  the  preservation  of  linear  standards 
from  Mouton  or  made  the  independent  discovery,  but  we  do  know  that 
he  takes  Mouton's  words  when  he  says  :  "  If  one  had  the  length  of  a 
seconds  pendulum  expressed  in  the  usual  measures  of  each  country, 
one  could  know  the  relations  of  these  measures  as  if  they  had  been 
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compared  with  one  and  another  directly,  be^des  this,  one  could  detect 
at  any  time  in  the  future  a  change  in  their  lengths. ' ' 

In  the  light  of  modem  criticism,  Picard's  resell  reveal  a  tmique 
compensation  of  errors.  He  evidently  used  a  false  toise,  as  is  seen 
from  the  ratio  which  he  gives  for  his  universal  toise,  dedudble  from 
the  seconds  pendulum,  to  the  toise  of  Paris  and  his  latitude  determina- 
tions were  uncorrected  for  aberration  and  nutation.  These  errors, 
strange  to  say,  were  so  nearly  eliminated  by  mistakes  of  computation 
that  a  subsequent  discussion  of  the  whole  work  gave  for  the  length  of 
a  degree  a  value  only  14  toises  greater.  This  work  was  Ufted  into  great 
importance  and  received  the  stamp  of  the  world's  approval  because  it 
gave  to  Newton  a  value  for  the  earth's  radius  which  enabled  htm  to 
establish  the  hypothesis  of  universal  gravitation. 

Newton  had  attempted  to  prove  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation  by 
comparing  the  force  of  gravity  on  a  body  at  the  moon's  distance  with 
the  power  required  to  hold  the  moon  in  her  orbit.  He  used  in  his 
computations  the  diameter  of  the  earth  as  somewhat  less  than  7,000 
miles.  The  result  failed  to  show  the  analogy  he  had  concaved,  but 
twenty  years  later,  when  Picard's  length  of  a  degree  was  made  known, 
increasing  the  diameter  of  the  earth  by  about  t,ooo  miles,  Newton  was 
able  to  demonstrate  that  the  deflection  of  the  orbit  of  the  moon  from  a 
straight  line  was  equal  to  a  fall  of  sixteen  feet  in  one  minute,  the  same 
distance  through  which  a  body  falls  in  one  second  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  distance  fallen  being  as  the  square  of  the  time,  it  followed 
that  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  3,600  times  as 
great  as  the  force  which  holds  the  mcxtn  iu  her  orbit.  This  number  is 
the  square  of  sixty,  which  therefore  expresses  the  number  of  times  the 
moon  is  more  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  than  we  are ;  this 
required  a  diameter  of  8,000  miles  for  the  earth. 

Newton  recognized  the  force  drawing  an  apple  to  the  ground  from  a 
tree-top,  a  stone  from  the  loftiest  structure,  a  drop  of  water  from  the 
highest  cloud  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  draws  the  moon  to  the 
earth,  both  to  the  sun  with  an  equalizing  centrifugal  force  to  keep  each 
in  its  place.  But  he  did  not  regard  an  hypothesis  as  sufficient ;  it 
needed  verification,  so  when  at  twenty-three  from  inaccurate  data  his 
demonstration  failed,  he  laid  aside  this  theory,  so  briUiantin  concepticHi, 
so  insufficient  in  action.  Had  Picard  announced  his  results  fifty  years 
later,  the  ripeness  of  the  time  would  have  passed  by  with  only  Newton's 
failure  to  check  the  search  for  that  grand  essential  theory  without 
which  we  could  have  no  exact  astronomy,  no  celestial  mechanics. 
The  French  geometer  stumbled  more  wisely  than  he  knew,  the  English 
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philosopher  harmooized  theory  with  fact,  applied  the  Suite  to  the  infinite 
and  harnessed  the  worlds  with  invisible  traces. 

The  ready  acceptance  of  this  theory  of  Newton,  and  its  demonstra- 
tion resting  on  the  results  of  Ftcard  emphasized  the  accuracy  of  the 
latter.  Thus  it  was  that  when  the  scientific  world  was  divided  into  two 
hostile  camps  concerning  the  figure  of  the  earth — the  one  believing  in 
the  prolate  earth  while  the  other  could  see  only  an  oblate  form  for  it — 
mathematics  had  advanced  to  such  a  point  that  it  was  evident  to  all 
that  the  question  at  issue  could  be  finally  settled  by  determining  the 
length  of  two  or  mra-e  degrees  of  the  meridian  under  different  latitudes. 
If  the  northern  degree  was  longer  the  earth  would  of  course  have  the 
oblate  form,  if  shorter  the  form  would  be  prolate.  The  French  savants 
saw  in  Ficard's  short  arc  a  beginning  for  this  crucial  work,  and  means 
were  soon  obtained  for  its  extension. 

Colbert,  the  liberal  minister  of  Louts  XIV  looked  with  favor  upon 
this  scheme  and  placed  the  work  in  the  hands  of  Cassini.  He  pro- 
posed an  arc  of  about  eight  degrees,  whose  axis  should  be  the  meridian 
of  the  Paris  Observatory.  Accordingly  he  sent  his  associate,  De  la 
Hire,  to  begin  work  at  the  northern  end  of  the  arc,  while  he  made  a 
commencement  at  the  southern  end.  But  operations  were  soon  inter- 
rupted by  the  death  of  Colbert,  and  the  wars  which  followed  prevented 
a  resumption  of  the  work  until  the  year  1700.  At  this  time  the  king's 
attention  was  called  to  the  importance  of  the  undertaking  and  opera- 
tions were,  upon  his  order,  resumed. 

The  work  began  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Picard's  arc  and  was 
carried  forward  until  the  southern  boundary  of  France  was  reached. 
The  reductions  se«ned  to  show  that  the  length  of  degrees  increased 
towards  the  equator,  agreeable  to  the  theory  of  Cassini  as  announced 
already  by  him.  However  the  increase  was  so  slight  and  the  weakness 
of  the  work  so  apparent  that  it  was  thought  best  to  measure  degrees 
widely  separated  in  order  to  definitely  settle  the  question  of  the  increase 
of  degrees,  so  Cassini,  under  royal  instructions,  decided  to  continue 
the  are  northward,  and  regarding  Picard's  arc  as  beyoad  reproach,  he 
affxed  his  triangulation  to  it.  In  a  short  time  the  arc  was  extended 
from  Dunkirk  to  Perpignam. 

Thus  it  was  that  this  long  arc  was  at  least  a  reconnoissance  for  the 
subsequent  operations  which  had  as  their  moving  cause  the  desire  to 
secure  a  fixed  and  definite  basis  for  a  Standard  unit  of  length. 

Picard,  after  his  celebrated  arc  measurement,  devoted  considerable 
time  to  the  determination  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum  beating  sec- 
onds, and  had  visited  several  places  in  France  for  this  purpose.     As 
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already  stated  one  of  these  places  was  Lyons,  where  he  met  Mout<m. 
So  when  he  returned  to  Paris  he  was  full  of  the  idea  of  a  universal 
measure,  and  when  proposed  in  1790,  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  change. 
The  revolutionary  spirit  was  so  rife  that  there  were  no  sentimental  as- 
sociations connected  with  old  things  to  interfere  with  the  introduction 
of  new  ones.  In  April,  1790,  when  the  National  Assembly  first  felt 
the  fuUness  of  its  power,  in  spite  of  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  news  of 
the  rupture  with  Spain  and  England,  notwithstanding  ths  disorder  and 
trouble  in  the  provinces  and  the  rc^stance  to  the  decree  selling  the 
property  held  by  the  churches,  and  in  the  face  of  the  many  complica- 
tions which  surrounded  the  reorganization  of  the  judiciary  it  was  ready 
to  take  up  the  question  of  a  new  system  of  weights  and  measures 
referred  to  it  by  the  third  estate. 

This  important  matter  was  referred  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  of  the  new  regime.  In  his  report  he  said  :  "  The 
great  variety  of  our  weights  and  measures  and  their  irregular  multiples 
of  one  another  cause  con^derable  confusion  of  ideas  and  are  the  source 
of  embarrassment  to  commerce  ;  besides,  those  now  employed  are  not 
only  subject  to  error  but  different  lengths  have  the  same  name.  Such 
a  motley  of  units  is  a  great  snare  for  trusting  persons — a  specias  of  de- 
ception that  is  more  widely  practiced  than  one  would  imagine,  since  for 
each  name  to  which  usage  seemu  to  have  attached  a  fixed  length  there 
are  a  confu^on  of  ideas  and  multiplidty  of  lengths.  Nothing  can  jus- 
tify such  an  abuse — nothing  but  the  National  Assembly  can  rectify  it." 

Then  after  reciting  with  that  clearness  which  characterized  the  utter- 
ances of  this  scholarly  minister,  the  many  advantages  which  would 
attend  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  measures  with  a  unit  taken 
from  nature  and  invariable  as  nature  herself,  he  proposed  that  England 
be  invited  to  cooperate  vrith  France  in  fixing  upon  such  a  standard. 

"  Each  of  the  two  nations,"  he  added  "should  construct  for  itself  a 
standard  bar  representing  this  unit  and  preserve  it  with  the  greatest 
possible  care,  so  that  if  centuries  after  one  should  suspect  a  change  in 
the  length  of  the  siderial  day  these  bars  could  be  called  on  to  definitdy 
decide  the  matter.  Perhaps  one  can  see  in  this  united  interrogating  of 
nature  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  a  standard  the  beginnings 
of  a  political  union  brought  atx>ut  by  the  intervention  of  the  sciences." 

This  proposition  of  Talleyrand  was  referred  to  a  commission,  which 
through  its  secretary,  M.  de  Bonnay,  submitted  a  report  on  the  8th  of 
May.  The  commission,  after  having  recounted  the  advantages  which 
would  result  from  the  adoption  of  a  universal  system  of  measures,  said 
that  England  was  ready  to  join  in  fixing  such  a  system  and  added : 
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' '  When  these  two  nations,  which  have  only  one  another  as  rivals,  adopt 
it,  all  of  Europe  will  follow. ' '  It  then  submitted  a  series  of  resolutions 
providing  for  the  collection  of  all  the  fundamental  units  in  use  through- 
out the  provinces  of  France,  their  comparison  with  the  new  unit  when 
obtained  and  a  fonnal  invitation  that  England  authorize  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London  to  appoint  a  commission  to  cooperate  with  a  commis- 
sion equal  in  size  and  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris 
in  determining  wherever  mutually  agreeable  the  length  of  the  seconds 
pendulum  on  the  forty-fifth  parallel^-or  some  other  parallel — and  to 
deduce  from  it  a  universal  unit  of  length. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  universal  unit  proposed  was 
one  derived  from  the  pendulum — the  original  plan  of  Mouton. 

One  would  thing  that  a  project  so  warmly  endorsed  by  every  one 
would  find  its  immediate  adoption,  but  an  unexpected  delay  came  in 
the  shape  of  a  suggestion  that  if  uniformity  is  vital  for  a  system  of 
measures  it  would  be  even  more  important  for  the  monetary  system. 
Hence  the  proposition  of  M,  Bureau  de  Puzy  to  incorporate  a  decree 
fixing  a  new  denomination  for  the  currency  delayed  the  signing  of  the 
two-fold  decree  until  August  22. 

However,  the  National  Assembly  was  not  losing  sight  of  this  univer- 
sal unit,  it  was  strengthening  itself  along  all  lines  and  with  this  in  view 
communicated  its  plans  and  purposes  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  with 
a  request  for  suggestions.  Tlie  Academy  took  its  time  to  consider  the 
question  for  it  was  on  the  26th  of  March,  1791,  that  M.  Talleyrand 
ascended  the  tribune,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  rather  stormy  discus- 
sion then  in  progress  on  the  subject  of  frontier  defense,  read  the  com- 
munication from  the  Academy,  signed  by  Condorcet  as  secretary. 

This  wise  body  was  not  at  all  certain  that  the  seconds  pendulum  was 
the  most  reliable  standard  but  suggested  that  it  was  more  important  to 
adopt  as  a  unit  a  length  that  could  be  re-established  with  absolute  ex- 
actness than  one  that  merely  admitted  of  easy  recovery.  They  also 
showed  their  wisdom  in  saying  that  they,  in  defining  such  a  standard, 
would  be  working  not  only  for  France  but  for  the  world,  and  for  all 
time. 

To  this  communication  M.  Talleyrand  added  :  "  You  kiyiw  that  the 
units  which  might  be  employed  are  reduced  to  three,  the  pendulum,  a 
quadrant  of  the  equator  and  a  quadrant  of  the  meridian.  After  a  se- 
rious consideration  the  Academy  has  decided  to  recommend  the  last 
named,  its  committee  merits  your  entire  confidence  and  the  whole 
question  ought  to  be  definitely  settled.  The  substance  of  the  resolution 
which  I  now  submit  is  the  joint  labor  of  M,  M,  Lagrange,  Lalande, 
Borda,  Laplace,  Mongeand  Condorcet." 
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These  resolutions  were :  "The  National  Assembly  considering  that 
in  order  to  establish  the  unifonnity  of  weights  and  measures,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  fix  a  unit  both  natural  and  invariable,  and  that  the  best  means 
of  inducing  other  nations  to  adopt  this  system  would  be  to  choose  as  the 
baas  something  that  is  not  peculiar  to  one  country  alone  but  common 
to  the  entire  globe,  therefore  in  view  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Academy,  be  it  resolved :  that  it  (the  Assembly)  adopt  the  length  of  a 
meridional  quadrant  of  the  earth  as  the  base  of  the  new  system  of 
measiu'es,  that  agreeable  to  the  Academy's  suggestion  the  measurement 
of  the  arc  from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona  be  immediately  executed,  that 
the  king  charge  the  Academy  to  appoint  a  commission  to  carry  on  these 
operations  in  concert  with  Spain  whenever  Spanish  territory  is  occu- 
pied." These  resolutions  also  provided  that  the  unit,  to  be  called  the 
metre  should  be  the  one-ten  mUlionth  of  this  quadrant.  The  decree 
was  signed  by  Louis  XVI,  on  March  30,  1791. 

The  commission  was  at  once  appointed  and  Delambre  and  Mechain 
sent  into  the  field  to  begin  operations.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on 
June  10,  1792  an  edict  was  issued  to  the  authorities  of  all  the  depart- 
ments through  which  the  arc  extended  to  assist  the  observers  whenever 
possible,  to  furnish  them  with  transportation  and  to  protect  their  signals. 
This  edict  was  signed  only  two  days  before  the  downfall  of  the  Giron- 
dist party,  at  a  time  when  one  would  ascribe  to  the  leaders  thoughts  of 
a  more  personal  character. 

Unfortunately  this  command  soon  became  a  ground  for  persecution, 
and  those  to  whom  it  was  shown  considered  it  their  duty  to  throw  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  its  holder.  It  is  doubtful  if  men  ever  worked 
under  greater  disadvantage  than  those  which  surrounded  Delambre,  he 
was  stopped  at  every  village,  his  pass  ports  were  scrutinized  and  in 
every  instance  found  irregular,  his  instruments  were  examined,  and  as 
he  naively  remarks,  he  was  repeatedly  called  upon  to  give  lectures  on 
geodesy  to  people  who  could  not  even  count.  After  a  while  a  republi- 
can form  of  government  came  into  power,  and  as  is  sometimes  the  case  a 
new  order  of  things  came  into  force.  A  new  commission  on  weights 
and  measures  was  appointed,  the  Academy  was  dissolved  and  all  who 
held  positions  of  trust  under  the  old  regime  were  regarded  as  hostile  to 
the  new.  Delambre  was  deposed,  brought  back  to  Paris  and  carefully 
examined  regarding  his  political  views  and  especially  as  to  his  hatred  of 
kings.  As  usual,  charges  were  made  that  he  was  not  progressing  rap-  , 
idly  enough  with  his  work,  when  it  was  found  that  he  had  been  wise 
enough  to  change  parties  as  fast  as  his  superiors  had.  But  even  this 
charge  was  dismissed  and  he  was  allowed  to  resume  his  work. 
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Mechain  who  was  wholly  outside  of  French  territory  fared  almost  as 
badly,  having  to  contend  with  superstitious  and  ignorant  people  he  was 
continually  hampered  and  his  progress  greatly  retarded. 

The  National  Assembly  felt  sure  that  it  could  rely  upon  the  coopera- 
tion of  England,  but  unfortunately  England  either  for  lack  of  sympa- 
thy in  the  evident  ascendency  of  a  republican  form  of  government  or 
not  wishing  to  share  the  glory  of  establishing  a  new  unit  with  another 
nation ,  declined  to  appoint  a  commission  to  meet  the  French  commission . 
This  refusal  piqued  the  Assemblymen  and  in  the  fullness  of  their  new- 
bom  power  passed  a  resolution  on  August  ist,  1793,  in  which  they  de- 
nounced to  all  the  world  the  English  people  and  the  conduct  of  the 
English  government.  It  also  strengthens  itself  and  the  doubting  spirits 
of  France  who  were  not  clamoring  quite  so  loudly  for  new  things  by 
adopting  a  decree  defining  what  the  metre  was  to  be  and  declaring  that 
its  use  should  be  obligatory  on  July  1st  of  the  following  year.  This 
decree  cont^ned  a  taWe  of  measures  which  was  magnanimously 
offered  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.    ■ 

As  is  frequently  the  case  the  date  set  was  somewhat  anticipatory. 
The  difficulties  surrounding  the  completion  were  far  greater  than  had 
been  supposed,  and  even  when  the  observations  were  finished  and  the 
computations  ended  there  were  a  few  jealous  persons  who  had  not  parti- 
cipated in  the  work  who  felt  sure  for  that  reason  that  the  work  was  not 
reliable.  They  by  dint  of  well-directed  clamors  succeeded  in  having  a 
revisionaty  <x>mmittee  appointed,  and  this  committee  was  not  satisfied 
with  a  mere  perfunctory  examination.  The  entire  work  passed  under 
a  very  careful  scrutiny — from  the  standardizing  of  the  base  bars  down 
to  the  last  astronomic  observation. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  members  of  this  commission  were  delegates 
from  various  countries  sent  upon  the  invitation  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. This  will  explain  how  it  came  about  that  as  members  of  this 
revisionary  committee  we  find  the  name  of  a  Swiss,  a  Hollander  and 
only  two  Frenchmen — Laplace  and  Legendre. 

In  addition  to  revising  the  observations  and  computations  they  sug- 
gested a  modified  system  of  imits.  The  original  proposition  of  the 
Assembly  contemplated  having  milliare  as  the  only  multiple  of  the 
metre  with  the  subdivisions  just  as  we  now  have  them.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  this  multiple  is  the  same  as  the  one  first  proposed  by 
Mouton. 

But  the  revifflonary  commission  changed  this  system  so  as  to  give  to 
each  multiple  by  ten  a  name  of  its  own,  that  is  decametre,  hectometre 
and  kilometre.     This  plan  did  not  meet  with  universal  approval  and  in 
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fact  was  opposed  by  Delambre  as  being  cumbrous,  usdess  and  philologi- 
cally  incorrect. 

However  in  adopting  this  new  scheme  the  Assembly  very  wisely 
annulled  the  decree  which  gave  a  new  subdivision  to  the  year  and  the 
day. 

The  new  metre  was  defined  as  containing  3  feet  11.296  lines,  so  that 
in  reality  the  old  tolse  of  the  Chatelet  was,  the  standard,  the  only  ad- 
vance being  in  providing  for  the  construction  of  a  platinum  bar  on 
which  a  definite  portion  was  to  be  marked  off — called  a  metre — and  the 
careful  preservation  of  this  bar.  The  ten  years  of  laborious  work, 
countless  hardships  and  months  of  weary  computations  had  as  its  only 
tangible  result  the  decree  that  a  certain  length  should  be  safely  kept, 
and  a  definite  part  of  it  regarded  as  a  unit. 

Luckily  Borda  retained  something  of  the  legacy  handed  down  by 
Moutou  and  determined  the  length  of  a  pendulum  beating  seconds  at 
Paris  in  terms  of  this  new  measure — this  value  expressed  as  so  many 
toises  of  166S. 

We  now  know  that  the  length  of  the  quadrant  is  not  what  this  wise 
commission  thought  they  found  it  to  be,  nor  are  we  prepared  to  say 
just  what  their  error  was.  Geodesists  have  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the 
exact  shape  of  the  earth,  the  value  for  the  ellipticity  changes  with  each 
new  calculation,  and  even  the  permanency  of  a  meridian  section  is  by 
no  means  assured.  This  unfortunate  state  of  ignorance  has  a  worse 
result  than  keeping  us  from  knowing  the  true  length  of  the  metre  :  it 
keeps  in  perpetual  doubt  the  accuracy  of  every  artificial  boundary  line, 
no  map  of  large  areas  can  boast  of  absolute  precision  at  the  present 
time  and  all  measurements  resting  upon  the  earth's  diameter  as  a  base 
are  uncertain. 

It  is  hoped  that  success  has  attended  the  eSort  to  show  that  Mouton  was 
the  first  to  suggest  a  univei  sal  system  of  measures  deduced  from  an  earth 
measurement  and  recoverable  by  means  of  the  pendulum,  that  his  work 
and  direct  acquaintance  influenced  Picard  in  prosecuting  observations 
with  a  pendulum,  observations  which  were  preserved  ;  that  Picard's  in- 
fluence gave  life  and  importance  to  each  and  every  suggestion  coming 
from  him,  and  that  this  influence  rested  upon  the  fact  that  it  vras  his 
value  for  the  radius  of  the  earth — a  value  accidentally  somewhat  near 
correct — that  enabled  Newton  to  establish  the  sufficiency  of  his  theory 
of  universal  gravitation ;  that  this  aid  to  Newton  gave  to  Picard's  work 
the  stamp  and  appearance  of  great  accuracy,  so  that  when  the  new 
government  came  into  power  and  desired  to  lose  ^ght  of  every  thing 
that  could  call  to  mind  a  former  regime,  and  thought  it  well  to  bsgin 
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with  the  system  of  measures,  it  was  Ficard's  arc  that  seemed  to  stand 
as  a  potent  invitation  to  take  it  as  a  contributing  integral  part  of  the 
quadrant  that  was  to  supply  the  multiple  of  the  would-be  standard ; 
that  in  the  first  nomenclature  one  of  Mouton's  terms  was  pTxyposed  and 
that  as  a  crowning  part  of  the  work  of  the  metric  commission  the 
length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  in  terms  of  the  new  unit  was  carefully 
determined. 

If  these  theses  have  been  sustained,  should  we  not  expect  some  ac- 
knowledgement of  Mouton's  suggestion  ?  some  laudatory,  or  at  least 
commendatory,  remark  to  show  the  source  if  not  the  extent  of  the  in- 
debtedness which  the  Assembly  owed  to  him  ? 

What  did  he  receive  ? 

On  the  ryth  of  June,  1799,  a  bar  bearing  upon  its  surface  two  marks 
whose  distance  apart  was  one-ten-millionth  of  the  earth's  quadrant  was 
formally  presented  to  the  two  Conseils  du  Corps  Legislatif.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  the  members  of  the  Commission  des  poids  et  mesures 
should  rejoice  over  the  condu^on  of  their  work,  a  work  which  had 
withstood  at  the  time  the  severest  criticism,  nor  is  it  surprising  that 
their  spokesman  should  say :  "To  employ  as  a  fundamental  unit  of  all 
measure  a  type  taken  from  natnre  herself,  a  type  as  unalterable  as  the 
globe  which  we  inhabit,  to  propose  a  metric  system  all  of  whose  parts 
are  intimately  interdependent,  and  whose  multiples  and  subdivisions 
follow  a  natural  progres^on,  simple,  easy  to  comprehend  and  always 
uniform  is  certainly  an  idea  beautiful,  grand,  sublime  and  worthy  of 
the  brilliant  century  in  which  we  live. ' '  In  the  detailed  account  which 
is  then  given  there  is  interspersed  a  large  amount  of  praise  for  the  par- 
ticipants— from  Talleyrand  who  first  laid  the  proposition  before  the  As- 
sembly on  May  the  8th,  1790,  down  to  the  laborers  who  carried  in  the 
prototype  on  this  memorable  occasion.  But  one  looks  in  vain  for  even 
a  mention  of  the  humble,  conscientious,  credit-giving  priest  who  was 
the  first  to  propose  ' '  a  type  taken  from  nature  herself,  as  unalterable  as 
the  globe  which  we  inhabit ;  "  in  its  stead,  however,  we  find  a  medal 
bearing  the  inscription : 

"a  TOtJS  LES  TBMPS,  A  TOUS  LBS  PBDPLBS." 
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Notes  on  the  Construction  and  Mainte- 
nance of  Water  ^Tories  in 
Small  To-wna. 


JAMES  OWEN,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
Consulting  Engineer,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  ambitioa  of  the  young  engineer  to  de^gn  and  superintend 
works  of  large  magnitude  and  thereby  gain  professional  glory  is 
praiseworthy,  but  in  only  a  few  cases  is  such  distinction  achieved, 
consequently  the  average  student  must  for  years  to  come  content 
himself  with  the  exercise  of  his  talents  in  what  he  may  consider  small 
problems,  yet  when  it  is  considered  that  the  aggregate  of  the  world's 
industry  and  enterprise  is  composed  of  such  small  items,  he  will  still 
find  himself  in  the  race  by  careful  and  conscientious  attention  to  such 
work  as  to  his  lot  may  fall. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  water  works  is  an  economic 
problem  of  engineering,  and  one  of  the  few  phases  of  engineering  in 
which  by  the  consensus  of  general  opinion,  and  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions is  the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  rigidly  adhered  to.  I  say 
this  premeditatedly,  because  in  many  other  matters  of  such  municipal 
development  the  question  of  return  of  money  investment  is  not  con- 
sidered or  cared  for ;  but  in  water  works,  strange  to  say,  most 
municipalities  seem  to  strain  a  point,  even  if  they  own  the  plants,  so 
that  the  burden  of  the  maintenance  may  not  be  taxed  on  the  community 
at  large,  while  in  cases  where  a  private  corporation  owns  the  works  the 
only  question  to  be  considered  for  the  company  is  to  make  it  pay. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  at  the  outset  of  any  proposed  water  works 
construction  the  financial  question  is  paramount  in  controlling  the 
engineer  as  to  the  general  design  of  his  works  at  the  present  and  its 
future  development  hereafter.  It  may  be  readily  seen  that  a  town  may 
be  so  situated  both  as  to  elevation  and  remoteness  of  available  water 
supply,  as  to  render  the  proper  construction  of  the  means  of  such  supply 
far  beyond  its  capacity  to  render  a  renumerative  return  for  the  invest- 
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ment.  It  therefore  follows  that  such  a  town  must  sacrifice  some  other 
important  want  or  de^re  to  enable  it  to  have  water  at  all. 

In  another  case  the  facility  for  the  introduction  of  water  may  be  so 
great  and  the  cost  of  administration  so  low  as  practically  to  enable  the 
municipality,  if  it  owns  the  works,  to  luxurious  development  or  the 
expenditure  of  the  surplus  for  another  object  and  in  the  case  of  a 
private  company  to  very  satisfactory  dividends. 

At  this  point  I  might  allude  to  the  engineering  status  of  water  worlcs 
construction  tn  its  relation  to  the  cheutage  whether  public  or  pri\'ate. 
A  private  company  organized  as  a  money-making  institution  as  a  rule 
demands  and  gets  the  best  talent  in  its  special  line  it  knows  of,  and  as 
a  rule  is  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  municipal  corporation  on  the  other 
hand  is  very  apt  to  tack  on  the  work  of  construction  of  its  water  works 
to  the  already  over  worked  and  und^paid  City  Engineer,  demanding  of 
him  not  only  a  large  amount  of  work  but  very  probably  to  him  new 
lines  of  investigation  and  study,  and  if  he  is  up  to  the  standard  he  gets 
along,  but  if  the  work  is  beyond  him,  failure  is  inevitable  and  an  un- 
warrantable increase  of  money  expenditure  is  the  consequence ;  and 
such  failure  and  such  extra  expense  is  thrown  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Engineer,  whose  career  may  thereby  be  unwittingly  marred  for  all  time. 

I  therefore  repeat  that  in  wat«:  work  construction  above  all,  the 
Engineer  will  find  his  hands  tied,  his  plans  criticized,  and  every 
possible  Tvle  of  engineering  practice  hampered  by  the  plain  bold  state- 
ment of    WiUiipayf 

The  Engineer  then  in  considering  the  problem  of  constructing  a 
water  supply  for  any  town  will  find  the  following  problems  fadng  him  : 

1.  Money,  eitheras  to  the  capacity  of  a  municipality  to  raise  it  or 
the  willingness  of  a  company  to  invest  it. 

2.  The  demands  of  consumption. 

3,  The  possibilities  of  supply. 

4.  The  characters  of  such  supply. 

5,  Ease  or  difficulty  of  its  introduction. 

6,  The  problem  of  distribution  (static). 

7,  The  method  of  distribution  (dynamic). 

8.  The  economy  of  maintenance. 

I  wish  here  to  make  the  statement  that  I  am  not  ddivering  an  essay 
on  water  works  construction,  in  which  is  declared  all  the  general 
prindples  and  calculations  entering  into  the  work  that  you  can  find  in 
the  many  books  written,  nor  do  I  propose  to  allude  to  the  different 
formulae  extant  on  the  flow  of  water  through  pipes.  AU  that  you  can 
undoubtedly  find  in  the  hbraries  at  hand,  and  it  should  be  part  of  your 
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duty  to  absorb  all  and  everything  available,  provided,  what  you  have  is 
stamped  with  authenticity  and  not  marred  with  error.  My  idea  is  to 
give  you  such  points  as  are  arrived  at  in  practice  and  become,  if  I  may 
say,  the  traditions  of  the  profession,  and  they  are  points  which  may  or 
may  not  be  alluded  to  in  tiie  books  at  hand.  I  came  across  the  other 
day  in  a  book  detailing  how  to  wipe  a  joint,  which  was  very  interesting, 
yet  I  am  satisfied  that  a  week's  practice  in  a  shop  under  the  eye  and 
with  the  points  of  a  practical  man,  would  be  far  more  of  use  than  the 
book. 

Under  the  first  head,  that  of  Money,  I  alluded  to  in  my  opening,  that 
in  water  works  owned  by  the  municipalities  is  usually  raised  by  bonds. 
The  crystallized  experience  of  municipal  indebtedness  limits  its  bond- 
ing power  for  all  purposes  to  lo  per  cent,  of  its  valuation.  If  the  water 
works  are  to  be  the  first  issue  of  bonds,  more  liberality  can  be  allowed  for 
that  work  than  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  bonds  have  been  issued  for  street 
openings,  sewers,  and  municipal  buildings,  leaving  a  smaller  sum  left 
for  the  water.  Then  the  question  arises,  is  there  money  left  for  a  proper 
plant?  In  some  cases  there  may  not  be,  and  no  works  can  be  constructed 
unless  a  private  company  steps  in.  In  case  there  is  margin  left,  it  may 
be  only  enough  to  build  a  portion  of  the  works  of  proper  design  or  the 
alternative  is  left,  and  this  alternative  is  one  that  tries  an  engineer's 
soul,  of  putting  in  inadequate  and  cheap  construction  which  in  a  few 
years  will  have  to  be  torn  out  and  replaced  when  more  money  is  at  hand 
or  the  community  have  acquired  more  knowledge  of  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  I  say  to  you,  however,  very  positively,  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
plan  at  any  time  for  any  engineer  to  design  any  work  that  he  knows  is 
inadequate  to  the  requirements.  Criticism  and  blame  are  sure  to  follow, 
and  perhaps  undeser\-ed.  If  he  does  not  know  any  better,  the  blame 
of  course  is  merited. 

For  instance,  if  you  have  a  town  of  15,000  people  with  a  valuation 
of  $9,000,000  giving  a  bonding  power  of  j90o,ooo  ;  this  town  hasa  debt, 
say,  of  $300,000  for  streets  and  $200,000  for  other  development,  leav- 
ing $400,000  for  the  water  supply.  This  amount  in  a  majority  of 
cases  is  enough  to  install  the  plant.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  the 
conditions  demand  a  larger  outlay.  Where  is  the  curtailing  to  be  done  ? 
If  you  leave  a  part  of  the  town  out  of  the  service  an  outcry  is  made 
and  a  veto  results.  So  the  pressure  is  put  upon  the  engineer  to  econo- 
mize on  his  dam  or  his  conduit  as  being  good  enough  for  the  present, 
and  the  engineer  reluctantly  consents,  knowing  that  money  spent  on 
inadequate  construction  for  supply  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  wasted 
when  enlargements  are  made.     Yet  generally  the  curtailment  is  done  in 
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that  direction.  Whereas,  if  the  amount  of  pipes  had  been  limited  at 
first  and  proper  work  done  for  the  supply,  no  money  would  be  wasted 
and  those  not  getting  the  supply  at  first  would  be  sure  to  get  it  after- 
wards. 

If  a  private  company  starts  to  supply  a  town,  it  first  examines  the 
chances  of  supply,  the  possibilities  of  consumption,  the  capacity  of  the 
consumers  to  pay,  and  the  willingness  of  the  town  ttsdf  to  add  to  the 
revenue  in  the  shape  of  hydrant  service ;  and  it  considers  the  growing 
tendency  of  the  municipality  with  a  view  of  adjudging  the  paying  ca- 
pacity of  the  investment  both  in  the  present  and  in  the  future.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  towns  of  the  United  States  are 
supplied  by  private  corporations  and  the  avidity  \vith  which  their  stocks 
and  bonds  are  absorbed  by  the  public  at  large  is  conclusive  proof  of 
their  paying  capabilities. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  rapid  growth  of  a  town  necessitates  the 
continued  expenditure  of  money  both  for  supply  service  and  delivery 
service,  debarring  an  immediate  return  of  the  investment  or  necessitat- 
ing a  constant  increase  of  capital  account.  Time,  however,  solves  the 
problem,  and  generally  satisfactory  to  the  investors. 

The  Demands  of  Consumption. — The  consumption  of  water  is  gen- 
erally rated  at  so  many  gallons  per  head  per  day  and  varies  from  i8  to 
i8o  gallons  per  head  in  the  varying  municipalities. 

So  large  a  difference  leaves  the  matter  open  to  the  judgment  of  the 
engineer  and  necessitates  a  close  examination  into  the  requirements  of 
the  particular  community,  the  business  and  habits  of  the  people,  the 
variations  of  temperature,  and  the  pressure  of  the  water  delivered. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  with  ideal  conditions  both  of  service 
and  people,  no  more  than  30  gallons  per  head  per  day  should  be  used  ; 
more  than  that  is  waste  ;  less  than  that  may  be  considered  niggardly. 
These  figures  being  purely  ideal  no  engineer  can  of  course  safely  adopt 
them.  So  the  general  present  practice  under  general  favorable  condi- 
tions is  to  allow  60  gallons  per  head  per  day.  More  than  this  is  used 
in  hot  and  dry  weather  and  also  in  extreme  cold  weather.  The  largest 
consumption  in  some  places  being  in  the  summer,  and  in  others,  in 
northern  latitudes,  in  winter.  This  standard  of  60  gallons  would  be  safe 
only  for  a  city  up  to  40,000  people,  larger  towns  consuming  the  water 
in  larger  quantities  as  the  population  increases — New  York  120  gal,, 
Philadelphia  140  gal.,  Chicago  140  gal,,  Milwaukee  160  gal. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  with  the  problem  of  munici- 
pal economy  that  must  inevitably  face  the  people  of  this  countrj',  the 
economy  of  water  consumption  is  one  that  can  be  surely  counted  on. 
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and  in  designing  works  it  will  be  a  factor  of  considerable  moment. 
The  increase  of  population  is  inevitable,  the  available  increase  of  water 
is  uncertain  and  economy  must  be  the  result.  This  economy  can  be 
arrived  at  by  the  rigid  supervision  of  pipes  and  plumbing  and  by  the 
use  of  meters.  Both  practices  are  being  systematically  used  in  different 
places  and  with  very  encouraging  results. 

In  one  case  to  my  knowledge,  the  consumption  of  a  large  city  was 
reduced  from  loo  to  60  gallons  per  capita  by  a  careful  and  detailed  in- 
spection of  the  service  pipes,  and  in  a  neighboring  town  was  reduced  to 
below  20  gallons  by  the  enforced  use  of  meters.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  city  of  I*ondon  uses  less  than  30  gallons  per  head,  and  l4ver- 
pool  less  than  60,  and  many  towns  in  Europe  only  25,  it  may  be  readily 
seen  that  the  possibilities  of  economy  in  this  country  have  been  merely 


One  great  difScuty  to  overcome  is  to  divest  the  public  mind  of  the 
idea  that  water  should  be  as  free  as  air,  an  idea  that  is  curiously  very 
prevalent,  and  with  that  idea  divested  and  the  further  idea  inculcated, 
that  water  Is  a  commodity  to  be  paid  for  as  used,  a  great  deal  of 
the  trouble  will  be  overcome.  Many  cities  have  encouraged  the  idea 
of  free  water  by  furnishing  it  to  manufacturers  at  very  low  rates,  the 
cost  to  these  dties  of  the  water  itself  has  been  low  and  they  have  de- 
cided on  such  a  line  of  action  as  a  good  business  investment.  I  there- 
fore repeat  that  it  will  be  safe  to  assume  for  supply  of  the  town  the 
basis  of  60  gallons  per  head  per  day,  and  in  making  calculations  for 
such  delivery  care  should  be  taken  to  arrive  at  a  definite  idea  of  the  in- 
crease of  population.  This  increase  can  be  ascertained  by  tabulating 
the  census  returns  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  on  the  basis  of  these 
returns  calculate  the  probable  population  forty  years  hence  and  make 
that  amount  multiplied  by  60  the  required  amount  of  water.  I  use 
forty  years  as  about  the  limit.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  found  more 
economical  to  only  allow  for  twenty  years'  increase  and  let  the  subse- 
quent period  take  care  of  itself  ;  but  a  result  of  that  kind  will  depend 
upon  the  pecuUar  local  conditions  and  requirements. 

Thb  Possibilities  and  Character  op  Supply, — Having  deter- 
mined upon  the  amount  of  water  necessary,  the  next  point  is  to  get 
it,  and  such  water  is  generally  taken  from: 

1.  Rivers  with  a  dry  weather  flow  much  greater  than  any  probable 
demand. 

2.  Rivers  with  a  dry  weather  flow  equal  to  the  demand. 

3.  Rivers  with  a  dry  weather  flow  less  than  the  demand,  or  with  no 
dry  weather  flow  at  all. 
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4.  Prom  surface  wells  and  galleries. 

5.  Prom  artesian  wdls. 

6.  From  springs. 

In  the  cases  of  water  supply  by  river  abstraction,  the  first  point  to 
ascertain  is  the  extreme  dry  weather  flow  of  that  river,  an  average  flow 
is  of  no  benefit.  And  as  a  casual  measurement  of  the  dry  weather  flow 
of  any  particiUar  year  is  deceptive,  investigation  should  be  made  as  to 
the  extreme  lowness  of  water  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  careful 
measurements  taken  to  ascertain  the  exact  delivery  so  that  there  will  be 
no  possibility  in  the  reasonable  future  of  the  demand  by  the  people  ex- 
ceeding the  supply  of  the  river,  as  such  a  condition  of  circumstances 
would  be  a  fatal  mistake.  The  mechanical  measuring  of  the  flow  of 
water  in  a  river  is  a  matter  that  can  easily  be  learned ;  carefulness  in 
mantpuktion  and  good  judgment  are  required  coupled  with  some  ex- 
perience. 

A  straight  run  of  the  river  should  be  selected  free  from  eddies  and 
cross  currents  with  as  nearly  as  pos^ble  a  uniform  cross  section.  The 
varying  velocities  from  centre  to  side  should  be  taken  and  very  many 
timings  should  be  made  to  arrive  at  a  correct  average.  My  usual  prac- 
tice has  been  to  select  a  length  of  100  feet  divided  into  two  50  foot  sec- 
tions, carefully  level  the  cross  sections  at  each  50  feet,  and  have  ranging 
sites  across  the  stream.  I  used  a  float  made  in  the  shape  of  a  tin  tube 
lokded  with  shot  to  keep  it  vertical  and  with  sufficient  loading  to  keep 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  dear  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  I  would  time  the 
passage  of  this  float  for  the  two  50  foot  lengths  taking  three  timings  of 
each  trip  and  have  the  float  run  down  the  river  every  five  feet  in  width 
with  many  observations  on  each.  The  average  of  the  timings  multi- 
plied by  the  cubical  contents  of  the  river  in  the  100  foot  section  would 
give  the  flow  of  the  river,  from  which  8  to  10  per  cent,  should  be  de- 
ducted f 01*  the  side  and  bottom  friction.  If  it  should  be  found  imprac- 
ticable to  use  tube  floats  a  very  dedrable  approximation  can  be  arrived 
at  by  u^g  surface  floats  and  deducting  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  results 
arrived  at  for  the  flow  of  the  river. 

Having  ascertained  the  extreme  dry  weather  flow,  ordinary  judg- 
ment would  dictate  as  to  Its  availabihty  for  the  special  purposes  required. 
But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  in  all  cases  hberal  margins 
should  be  allowed,  for  in  all  questions  of  water  supply,  extremes  of  dry 
weather  heretofore  unheard  of  may  occur  and  special  demands  for  con- 
sumption may  be  suddenly  created ;  and  in  such  cases  this  liberaUty 
will  be  appreciated. 

The  other  question  entering  in  with  a  supply  of  water  from  large 
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s  is  that  of  sewerage  pollution,  and  tliat  problem  is  now  agitating 
s  cities  in  different  sections  of  this  country.    . 

It  would  not  be  within  the  probabilities  that  an  ordinaiy  intelligent 
engineer  would  select  a  positivdy  polluted  stream  for  the  water  supply 
of  any  town,  and  I  would  be  loath  to  say  that  anything  of  the  kind  has 
been  done.  Vet  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  many  cities  are  being  sup- 
plied with  water  positively  and  aggresdvely  polluted  by  the  sewerage 
of  the  cities  on  the  same  river  above  them,  and  the  difficulty  through 
the  large  increase  of  population  is  daily  being  aggravated.  In  my 
neighborhood,  Trenton  runs  its  sewerage  into  the  Delaware  river,  the 
waters  of  which  are  used  to  supply  the  cities  of  Burlington,  Borden- 
town,  and  Camden.  Philadelphia  uses  the  water  of  the  Schuylkill 
polluted  by  the  sewerage  of  Reading,  Polestown,  PhcenixviUe,  Norris- 
town.  Jersey  City  uses  the  water  of  the  Passaic  river  which  is  used  as 
a  sewer  by  the  cities  of  Patersou  and  Passaic.  And  the  same  trouble 
is  experienced  on  the  Merrimac  river  by  the  cities  of  Ivawrence  and 
Lowell.  All  these  waters  are  being  used,  polluted  as  they  are,  with  more 
or  less  dissatisfaction  and  more  or  less  direful  results.  The  doctrine  of 
self  purification  has  been  the  avowed  reliance  for  the  safe  use  of  such 
waters,  but  recent  bacteriological  investigations  have  thrown  great 
doubt  00  the  purification  theory  and  only  the  fact  of  extreme  dilution 
can  be  given  as  the  cause  for  the  immunity  from  disease  that  seems  to 
exist. 

As  cities  grow,  their  sewerage  enlai^ements  throw  greater  discharges 
into  the  outlet  and  at  some  time  or  other  an  outburst  of  epidemic  will 
call  a  halt  either  to  the  pollution  of  the  streams,  or  the  use  of  such 
polluted  water  for  potable  purposes. 

The  fatal  effects  of  cholera  at  Hamburg  were  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
polluted  water  used  by  the  inhabitants,  and  had  such  an  effect  that  an 
entirely  new  source  is  now  in  use  or  about  to  be  used. 

Inventive  efforts  in  the  construction  of  filters  for  cleansing  and  puri- 
fying water  are  now  prevalent  with  more  or  less  success ;  but  I  would 
say  to  you,  and  say  it  very  emphatically,  don't  .select  any  water  for  the 
supply  of  any  town  that  is  polluted  or  liable  to  be  polluted.  Your 
clients  may  insist  that  there  is  nothing  else  to  do,  and  in  that  case  I 
would  advise  you  to  let  some  other  fellow  do  it.  Pure  water  isasmuch 
a  necessity  of  life  as  pure  air,  and  for  any  engineer  to  advise  the  con- 
duction of  anything  but  pure  water  for  consumption  by  his  fellow 
beings,  may  not  be  criminal,  but  to  my  mind  is  something  akin  to  it. 

When  it  is  proposed  to  conduct  the  water  of  a  stream  with  a  dry 
weather  flow  less  than  the  demand,  other  considerations  and  problems 
enter  in  and  the  problem  of  storage  is  first  encountered. 
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The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  the  dry  weather  flow  o£  the  river.  In 
such  a  case  as  this  it  can  be  done  by  means  of  a  weir,  the  drawings  and 
nse  of  which  can  be  fotind  in  any  treatise  on  water  works  and  requires 
no  special  comment.  Having  ascertained  the  flow  and  knowing  your 
requirements,  the  amount  of  storage  can  be  determined  upon. 

Then  ascertain  the  drainage  area  of  the  stream  above  the  proposed 
site  of  the  dam  and  if  possible  collate  statistics  of  rain  fall  as  near  the 
locality  as  possible.  If  no  records  have  been  kept,  a  safe  basis  of  48 
inches  per  annum  for  all  territory  east  of  the  looth  meridian  may  be 
used,  but  it  is  far  better  to  get  hold  of  records. 

Then  allow  one  third  of  the  rainfall  as  the  amount  of  water  available 
for  storage.  Then  deMgn  an  impounding  reservoir  for  100  days'  sup- 
ply less  the  low  water  flow  of  the  river  and  the  result  will  be  the 
amount  of  water  available  for  use  for  the  town.  By  moving  the  loca- 
tion of  the  dam  up  or  down  the  stream  or  by  making  the  dam  high 
or  lower  the  requirements  of  varying  localities  may  be  varyingly  satis- 
fied provided,  that  there  is  area  enough  and  possibilities  for  enough 
storage  for  the  population  to  be  supplied.  Other  and  tributary  streams 
may  be  utilized  in  the  same  way  connected  tt^ether,  and  even  streams 
on  another  water  shed  have  been  dammed  up  and  connected  by  tunnels 
with  the  other  supply. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  gravity  to  be  considered.  It  may  be 
found  more  economical  to  locate  two  dams  on  different  forks  of  the 
same  river  and  deliver  the  water  by  gravity  than  to  pump  it  with  the 
dam  constructed  at  a  lower  elevation. 

In  deciding  the  location  of  the  dam  a  supply  by  gravity  or  a  supply 
by  pumping  may  at  this  point  be  of  great  moment,  and  in  comparing 
the  two  methods  the  cost  of  the  dam  and  the  length  of  the  pipe  on 
one  hand,  and  the  cost  of  the  dam,  length  of  pipe,  cost  of  pumps 
and  necessary  structures  for  their  proper  use,  the  capitalization 
of  the  cost  of  running  the  pumps  and  keeping  them  in  repair  oa 
the  other  hand  have  to  be  considered. 

In  water  plants  under  munidpal  control  gravity  supplies  even  at  a 
sacrifice  of  a  larger  first  outlay  are  to  be  preferred,  as  the  injection  of 
political  influences  in  the  management  renders  an  economical  adminis- 
tration dif&cult  to  realize  except  in  very  special  localities. 

The  cost  of  a  pumping  plant  has  been  reduced  to  a  mathematical  cer- 
tainty but  the  cost  of  running  them  varies  so  with  conditions  that  it  is 
hardly  safe  to  give  figures.  The  price  of  coal,  the  price  of  labor,  the 
amount  of  water  pumped  are  all  varying  elements  without  considering 
the  other  question  of  politics  at  all. 
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To  show  the  variation  of  the  cost  of  pumping  I  would  state  that  it 
costs  one  city  $9.31  a  million  gallons  to  pump  12,000,000  gallons  a  day 
to  a  height  of  140  feet,  and  a  small  town  adjoining  it  costs  $30  a  mil- 
lion gallons  to  pump  500,000  ^llons  per  day  to  a  height  of  380  feet. 
As  these  are  extreme  cases  a  variation  between  these  two  caa  be 
considered  for  any  conditions  that  might  arise.  But  in  both  cases 
cited  the  management  is  judicious  and  economical. 

In  the  selection  of  a  water  supply  by  impounding  streams  the  same 
question  of  pollution  may  arise  as  in  the  other  cases,  but  not  so  fre- 
quently ;  and  in  the  selection  of  any  site  for  a  reservoir  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  any  such  pollution  either  into  the  reservoir  or  into  the 
stream  above  its  source. 

The  next  source  of  supply  to  be  considered  is  from  surface  wells  and 
galleries.  I  place  these  two  methods  in  the  same  category,  as  the 
difference  is  merely  one  of  detail.  The  amount  of  water  to  be  collected 
in  any  underground  can  not  be  determined  in  any  particular  location 
by  any  rule  or  calculation,  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  delivery  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  previous  experience  or  actual  experiment.  The  geo- 
logical formation,  whether  of  earth,  sand,  gravel  or  rock,  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  capacity  of  any  territory  for  water  delivery,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  give  any  standard  rules  for  delivery,  the  variation  in 
the  different  soils  being  so  great.  A  50  ft.  well  constructed  in  Pros- 
pect Park  about  70  feet  deep  constructed  in  a  sandy  soil  delivers  con- 
stantly about  400,000  gallons  per  day.  A  well  that  I  constructed  30 
feet  in  diameter  and  50  feet  deep  in  sand  stone  rock  delivers  200,000 
gallons  per  day ;  and  these  two  statements  may  give  you  an  idea  of 
such  delivery. 

The  construction  of  galleries,  which  are  merely  elongated  surface 
wells,  is  dependent  to  an  extent  on  certain  defined  rules,  as  they  are 
generally  located  in  valleys  parallel  to  the  streams  and  with  a  view  of 
intercepting  the  underground  flow  which  would  otherwise  flow  into  the 
river.  Their  capacity  of  delivery  is  dependent  on  the  friction  of  the 
water  through  the  soil  which  in  such  cases  is  mostly  sand  or  gravel ; 
and  the  ultimate  flow  is  limited  by  the  retardation  due  to  the  friction. 

Careful  investigation  has  to  be  made  on  the  liability  for  underground 
supplies  of  this  character  to  become  polluted.  The  character  of  the 
soil  here  becomes  of  moment  and  the  possibilities  of  petration  and  puri- 
fication of  the  different  materials.  Earth  through  which  the  water 
passes  with  slow  velocity  and  if  sufficient  distance  is  allowed  will  prob- 
ably absolutely  purify  water ;  then  sand  and  gravel  to  a  lesser  degree, 
and  rock  may  be  said  to  have  no  capacity  at  all.     It  must  be  remembered 
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that  there  will  be  at  some  time  or  other  a  limit  to  the  purification  of 
wat^r  and  then  either  complete  stoppage  of  flow  ensues  or  a  polluted 
supply  is  inevitably  the  result. 

There  are  also  many  supplies  of  water  derived  from  what  is 
known  as  driven  wells.  The  same  remarks  made  on  open  wells  or 
galleries  are  applicable  to  them,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  They 
are  distiogui^ed  from  what  is  known  as  artesian  wells  by  being  of 
comparatively  shallow  depth. 

The  water  from  artesian  wells  is  obtained  from  water  bearing  strata 
at  a  greater  or  less  depth,  varying  from  50  to  2000  feet.  The  question 
of  the  quality  and  capacity  of  the  water  can  only  be  ascertained  Iqr 
absolute  test  except  that  general  inferences  may  be  drawn  by  complete 
knowledge  of  the  geological  and  topographical  formation  ;  but  no  rules 
can  be  laid  down. 

Supplies  from  springs  are  of  easy  selection.  The  quantity  flowing 
in  dry  weather  should  be  ascertained  and  deductions  made  as  to  its 
capacity  for  the  requirements  of  the  particular  case.  Both  springs  and 
artesian  wells  are  generally  free  from  pollution. 

In  all  these  selections  of  water  for  water  supply  the  inherent  quality 
of  the  water  is  of  great  importance.  Clear  water  of  a  small  degree  of 
hardness  from  lime,  with  a  uniform  temperature  of  50"  is  the  desider- 
atum. All  of  these  requirements,  however,  are  rarely  attained.  Sup- 
plies from  the  larger  western  rivers  are  generally  soft  but  muddy,  with  a 
high  temperature  in  summer.  Where  any  stream  is  used  the  water  is 
generally  pure,  outside  of  the  liability  to  pollution,  and  soft. 

In  well  water  the  character  varies  as  to  locality.  In  shallow  wells 
and  galleries  the  water  has  a  moderate  degree  of  hardness  with  a  con- 
stant temperature  of  about  52°.  In  deep  wells  there  is  great  liability  for 
an  excess  of  mineral  matter,  either  carbonates  or  sulphates  of  lime  and 
other  substances  which  are  absolutely  deleterious  to  health. 

It  is  therefore  iucumboit  in  the  selection  of  any  supply  to  have  the 
water  thoroughly  and  completely  tested  both  chemically  and  biologi- 
cally, as  it  would  be  a  fatal  error  to  make  preparation  for  a  complete 
system  of  water  works  and  then  find  your  water  bad  or  unsatisfactory. 

The  question  of  temperature  I  find  to  be  of  conaderable  importance 
especially  with  the  consumer.  Cool  water  drawn  from  a  faucet  even  if 
it  has  no  other  qualification  is  much  more  popular  than  a  warmer  and 
perhaps  better  supply. 

Having  arrived  at  a  general  conclusion  as  to  the  character,  quan- 
tity and  location  of  the  supply,  the  next  item  of  investigation  is 
the  method  of  introduction.     This  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
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heads,  viz.,  that  of  pumping  and  by  gravity.  In  large  river 
supplies  and  also  in  surface  and  deep  well  sources  the  water  will  invari- 
ably have  to  be  pumped  and  calculations  to  that  end  will  have  to  be 
made.  If  the  supply  is  to  be  acquired  from  an  impounding  reservoir 
gravity  should  be  selected  by  preference  if  possible,  for  the  reasons 
alluded  to  previously. 

If  pumps  are  used  their  location,  size,  and  capacity  are  dependent  on 
the  requirements  of  the  community  to  be  supplied.  But  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  pumping  capacity  of  both  boilers  and  pumps  should 
be  twice  the  actual  greatest  consumption,  unless  ample  reservoirs  are 
provided,  which  is  not  always  economical. 

The  selection  of  pumps  is  not  a  matter  of  great  concern,  as  the  pump 
manufacturers  of  this  country  have  all  brought  th«  requirements  of 
mechanism  in  such  art  to  so  uniform  a  standard,  that  a  selection  of 
names  would  be  invidious  and  any  well  known  maker  of  good  reputa- 
tion will  give  satisfaction. 

The  specific  requirements,  however,  should  be  given,  based  on  the 
gallons  of  water  to  be  pumped  for  24  hours,  to  the  required  height, 
with  a  boiler  pressure  of  60  to  80  pounds,  with  a  piston  speed  of  60  to 
80  feet  per  minute,  and  with  a  rating  of  the  boilers  per  horse  power. 

In  deep  wells,  however,  different  contingencies  arise.  If  they  are 
flowing  to  the  surface,  or  if  the  water  rises  to  within  suction  limits,  15 
to  18  feet,  ordinary  pumps  can  be  used.  If,  however,  deep  well  pumps 
have  to  be  inserted  the  dehvery  of  the  well  is  limited  to  the  diameter 
of  bore,  and  the  capacity  is  based  on  the  pumps  and  not  on  the  flow  of 
the  well.  A  new  arrangement  is  now  being  tested  whereby  compressed 
air  is  forced  down  the  well  to  any  desired  depth  and  the  water  forced 
up  to  the  surface.  Great  success  has  been  so  far  achieved  by  this 
method  and  it  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the  whole  practice  of  deep  well 
pumping.  In  one  case  the  capacity  of  the  wdls  was  increased  more 
than  four  fold. 

The  next  item  for  consideration  is  the  distribution  of  the  water 
through  the  town.  In  working  out  a  system  of  piping,  the,ttq)ography 
of  the  locality  has  first  to  be  studied  out.  If  the  ground  is  generally 
level  and  it  is  possible  to  supply  the  whole  territory  by  one  standard 
pressure,  there  is  not  much  complication.  First,  lay  out  your  best 
location  for  your  main  and  if  the  territory  is  too  large  it  may  be 
advisable  to  have  two  mains,  but  generally  one  main  should  be  sufficient. 
This,  as  a  rule,  should  not  be  less  than  twelve  inches  in  diameter  for  a 
town  of,  say  10,000  present,  20,000  future  population.  This  must  be 
increased  to  sixteen  or  twenty  inches  for  larger  towns.     Subsidary 
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mains  of  eight  inches  should  diverge  at  reasonable  intervals.  The  cross 
streets  should  be  laid  with  six  inch  pipes  and  in  a  few  isolated  cases 
with  a  high  standard  of  pressure  four  inch  pipes  may  bs  used.  It  may 
be,  however,  laid  down  as  a  good  rule  that  no  pipes  less  than  six  inches 
in  diameter  be  laid  at  all.  The  friction  in  small  pipes  mounts  up  very 
fast  and  renders  the  free  pressure  uncertain  and  useless  and  very  likely 
limits  the  household  consumption  to  a  niggardly  basis.  I  know  of  a 
town  of  8,000  inhabitants  in  which  only  six  inch  and  four  inch  pipes 
were  laid  with  no  mains  at  all,  the  piping  amounting  to  a  mileage  of 
24  miles,  where  the  household  service  at  the  high  levels  is  intermittent 
and  water  can  only  be  drawn  from  the  mains  at  night,  and  the  pressure 
at  the  hydrants  is  about  5  pounds.  And  this  result  is  entirely  due  to 
the  smallness  of  the  pipes,  for  the  pumping  power  is  ample. 

The  extremes  of  elevation  in  any  town  with  one  pressure  system 
should  be  limited  to  75  feet ;  a  greater  distance  than  that  necessitates 
different  services  at  different  elevations. 

In  laying  out  a  system  where  there  is  a  great  difference  of  level,  say 
from  75  feet  to  500  feet  in  elevation,  the  plan  of  piping  will  have  to  be 
arranged  to  accommodate  the  different  districts  which  are  at  different 
elevations.  If  the  service  is  by  gravity  and  the  whole  town  can  be 
thus  supplied,  it  will  be  necessary  to  regulate  the  pressure  for  the 
different  districts  by  pressure  regulators.  If  the  elevation  of  the  dam 
is  only  sufficient  for  the  middle  and  lower  service,  an  auxiliary  pump- 
ing plant  may  be  put  in  for  the  high  service ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
would  be  economical  to  use  gravity  alone  for  the  low  service  and  then 
pump  the  middle  and  high  service,  unless  the  low  service  has  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the  consumers  and  it  probably  then  is  better 
to  put  in  a  complete  pumping  plant.  , 

If  the  whole  supply  is  pumped  for  such  a  town  as  suggested  above 
with  a  population  of  10,000  people,  it  may  be  found  cheaper  to  pump 
the  whole  service  to  the  high  elevation  and  reduce  the  pressure  for  the 
two  lower  districts,  provided  the  pump  house  is  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  center  of  consumption  as  to  make  the  cost  of  an  extra  main  more 
than  the  capitalization  of  the  extra  cost  of  pumping  to  the  higher  eleva- 
tion. 

I  have  a  case  of  my  own,  where  all  the  water  for  years  has  been 
pumped  to  an  elevation  of  375  feet,  and  the  pressure  subsequently  re- 
duced for  the  different  districts.  It  was  cheaper  to  do  this  than  to  lay 
an  extra  main  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  I  have  now  been 
lately  experimenting  on  the  problem  of  pumping  the  high  service 
through  the  main  at  a  pressure  of  167  lbs. ,  and  supplementing  this  by  a 
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service  from  another  pamp  in  the  same  house  at  a  pressure  of  80  lbs. 
through  a  local  service  pipe.  This  is  supplementary  and  merely  sup- 
plies the  ordinary  draft.  If,  however,  a  fire  should  occur  or  the  six 
inch  service  pipe  be  inadequate,  the  regulator  between  the  middle  and 
high  service  comes  into  play  and  the  deficiency  is  immediately  made  up. 

In  arranging  for  the  standard  pressure  service  in  any  town  different 
practices  and  different  ideas  are  so  much  in  vogue  as  to  render  the  state- 
ment of  any  standard  open  to  criticism.  An  extra  pressure  over  30  lbs, 
in  an  ordinary  town  for  domestic  service  is  superfluous,  and  many  towns 
and  cities,  especially  those  owning  the  plant,  do  not  pretend  to  give 
that.  Of  course  satisfactory  fire  service  cannot  be  obtained  with  that 
pressure  and  engines  have  to  be  used.  Where  fire  pressure  is  demanded, 
70  lbs.  is  a  safe  standard  though  many  have  less  and  some  have  more ; 
but  make  your  standard  about  70  lbs.  and  you  will,  as  a  rule,  give  very 
satisfactory  service.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  both  the  domestic  and 
fire  service  given  by  private  corporations  is  almost  uniformly  better  than 
that  given  by  public  municipalities,  from  the  fact  that  the  public  are 
much  more  exacting  from  an  outside  corporation  than  they  are  from 
themselves  as  part  owners  of  the  munidpaUty. 

In  arranging  your  piping  eliminate  as  much  as  possible  all  dead  ends 
and  make  your  circulation  as  thorough  as  possible.  Divide  your  piping 
lengths  in  sections  of  not  less  than  1,000  feet  between  your  gates,  and  if 
you  can,  put  in  a  gate  on  each  hydrant  branch.  This  practice  will 
obviate  the  necessity  of  depriving  long  stretches  of  houses  from  water 
when  a  break  occurs ,  or  a  hydrant  has  to  be  repaired.  My  plan  now  is, 
to  put  in  four  gates  at  a  four  way  intersection  so  as  to  carry  the  water 
around  any  section  of  street  where  repairs  have  to  be  made.  The  gen- 
eral practice  is  to  locate  hydrants  for  fire  service  about  500  feet  apart, 
nearer  together  iu  closely  built  up  sections  and  occasionally  to  alternate 
them  on  each  side  of  the  street,  as  a  fire  close  to  a  hydrant  may  render 
that  particular  hydrant  useless  for  the  time.  Having  planned  out  your 
suj^ly,  laid  out  your  system  of  piping,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  am- 
struct  your  works,  and  in  that  there  may  be  found  a  few  items  of  in- 
terest. 

First,  as  to  your  pipes.  Almost  universally  nowadays,  cast  iron  pipes 
are  used  for  water  distribution.  Spasmodic  attempts  have  been  made 
with  other  material,  such  as  cement  lined  sheet  iron,  steel,  and  wood. 
I  came  across  a  town  last  year  in  New  York  State,  near  Albany,  where 
wood  service  water  pipes  were  being  laid  ;  but  as  a  rule  cast  iron  is  used, 
and  I  would  advise  you  under  our  present  enlightenments  not  to  experi- 
ment on  any  tmtried  methods.  Of  cotu^e,  as  time  goes  on  other  materials 
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may  be  found.  As  the  cast  iron  pipe  indastry  nccesdtates  large  capital, 
and  so  is  in  few  bands,  and  the  material  delivered  is  generally  of  good 
quality,  and  all  that  an  engineer  has  to  do  is  to  limit  his  weight  per 
length  for  each  diameter  and  use  the  sound  test  for  crack  and  flaws. 
Most  defects  can  by  this  means  be  detected,  except  unevenness  of  metal 
due  to  the  movement  of  the  core,  and  inside  fractures  due  to  careless 
hammering  the  sand  away  after  the  casting.  Of  course,  there  is  always 
a  liability  for  any  pipe  at  any  time  to  break,  and  it  may  be  years  after 
a  pipe  is  inserted  before  the  break  manifests  itself.  But  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  manufacturer  and  careful  testing  as  I  suggest,  will  give  or- 
dinarily satisfactory  results. 

The  depth  that  pipe  should  be  laid  is  a  matter  open  to  discussion, 
and  is  really  dependent  on  the  flow  in  the  pipe,  and  the  locality  in  which 
the  pipes  are  laid.  In  average  cities  a  depth  of  four  feet  is  ample,  pro- 
vided that  care  be  taken  that  the  honse  service  pipes  in  crossing  the 
gutters  is  kept  to  the  same  depth,  as  more  often  the  small  pipes  freeze 
than  the  large  ones.  In  Colorado,  I  understand,  the  pipes  are  laid 
seven  feet  deep,  and  I  myself  have  laid  many  miles  five  feet  deep.  In 
southern  cities  of  course  no  such  depth  is  required  where  frost  is  never 
encountered,  and  so  has  not  to  be  taken  into  condderation. 

In  laying  the  pipes  care  should  be  taken  that  the  ground  is  trimmed 
truly  even  where  the  pipes  rest,  for  if  a  hump  is  left  in  the  middle,  the 
filling  of  the  trench  afterwards  is  liable  to  crack  the  pipe.  A  chamber 
should  be  dug  for  running  and  caulking  the  joint  and  water  kept  away 
while  the  lead  is  being  poured.  Skill  and  care  are  required  in  caulking 
a  joint,  and  if  a  contract  for  laying  water  pipe  is  made,  it  is  a  good  idea 
for  the  company  to  hire  and  pay  the  caulkers  themselves. 

The  amount  of  lead  required  for  a  joint  in  a  4  inch  pipe  is  4}4  lbs. ; 
6  inch  pipe  is  7 Ifos. ;  8  inch  pipe  isiiRts.;  12  inch  pipe  is  14  lbs.;  16 
inch  pipe  is  15  lbs. 

In  refilling  trenches  care  should  be  taken  that  no  latg«  stone  fall  on 
the  pipes  and  crack  them. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  of  interest  in  the  construction  of  dams 
and  impounding  reservoirs,  although  these  matters  are  so  fully  treated 
by  engineers  that  what  I  may  say  may  be  considered  nothing  but  repe- 
tition. 

Having  selected  the  ate  of  the  dam  it  is  better  to  dean  off  all  top 
soil,  black  muck,  roots,  stumps,  and  trees  than  to  leave  them  to  vitiate 
the  taste  of  the  water  afterwards,  which  they  are  almost  sure  to  do.  In 
constructing  your  dam,  if  of  earth,  carry  your  core  wall  down  to  an  im- 
pervious strata  in  the  bed  of  the  valley.     If  this  is  not  done,  too  much 
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water  is  wasted.  Also  under  existing  knowledge  of  the  liabilities  of  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  what  are  practically  water  spouts,  more  than 
ample  provision  should  be  made  for  storm  waters  by  means  of  spill 
ways.  The  investigation  of  the  disaster  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  showed  the 
previously  conceived  idea  of  extreme  flows  must  be  conaderaMy  en- 
larged. In  locating  a  pumping  plant  there  are  a  number  of  points  to 
be  guarded  against  if  the  supply  is  from  a  river  whose  variation  of 
height  of  flow  is  very  large.  If  they  are  placed  too  high  up  no  water 
can  be  carried  through  the  suction  pipe  in  extreme  low  stages,  and  if 
that  point  is  taken  care  of  there  is  a  liability  of  the  boiler  and  pumps 
being  submerged  in  extreme  high  stages.  Both  of  these  contingendes 
have  occurred. 

In  constructing  a  system  for  delivering  by  pumping,  the  question 
arises,  how  shall  the  water  be  bandied,  directly  from  the  pumps  through 
the  mains  on  what  is  known  as  the  Holly  system,  or  by  pumping  into  a 
reservoir  or  stand  pipe?  All  engineers  of  good  standing  deprecate  pro- 
fessionally, the  Holly  system,  yet  there  are  many  cities  supplied  in  this 
manner  and  with  satisfaction.  There  is  great  economy  in  handling 
water  by  direct  pressure  as  the  consumers  can  only  nse  what  the 
pumps  furnish.  But  the  direct  service  is  not  so  satisfactory,  as  time 
elapses  between  the  notification  of  the  fire  to  the  pumping  station  the 
rise  in  the  pressure  necessary  for  the  fire  thus  being  done  by  putting  on 
more  power  and  this  loss  of  time  is  often  a  potent  cause  of  large  con- 
flagrations. On  the  other  hand,  pumping  water  into  a  standpipe  or 
reservoir  compds  the  pumping  plant  to  deliver  water  at  a  constant  head 
and  the  only  extra  demand  is  for  more  water  in  case  of  fire,  which  in  a 
reservoir  is  generally  at  hand ;  and  also  there  is  no  method  of  restricting 
the  supply  in  cases  of  drought,  as  people  living  on  the  lower  level  will 
be  wasting  water,  while  those  living  on  higher  ground  may  be  abso- 
lutely deprived  of  any  supply. 

With  an  ideal  delivery  of  sufficient  water  at  all  times  at  a  constant 
pressure  ready  for  all  emergencies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reser- 
voir or  stand  pipe  practice  is  far  preferable  and  I  would  so  recommend 
it  to  you.  Of  course  a  stand  pipe  is  only  used  when  there  is  no 
available  high  ground  for  the  construction  of  reservoir  from  which 
water  may  be  delivered  to  all  required  points. 

There  is  one  advantage  of  a  reservoir  over  a  stand  pipe  and  also  over 
the  Holly  system,  viz.,  that  in  many  cases  night  pumping  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  the  saving  of  oas  engineer's  pay  is  quite  an  item  in 
small  water  works.  With  a  stand  pipe  intermitting  pumping  is  often 
resorted  to,  but  in  the  Holly  system  the  pumping  must  or  ^ould  be 
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codUduous  to  make  the  service  effective.  There  is  one  other  point  I 
wish  to  alltide  to  before  closing  my  remarks  on  construction,  and  that  is 
don't  change  the  desij^n  and  pattern  of  your  supplies,  having  once 
adopted  the  kind  of  hydrant  you  think  best  or  the  pattern  of  gate ; 
adhere  strictly  to  that  pattern  all  through  your  work  as  it  simplifies 
materially  the  q^tiestion  of  maintenance.  The  different  firms  furnishing 
water  work  supplies  are  composed  of  enterprising  men,  and  one  improve- 
ment adopted  by  one  firm  will  soon  be  incorporated  in  them  all,  so  that 
practically  in  any  selection  that  is  made  very  little  disadvantage  may 
accrue.  I  allude  to  it  now  as  the  liability  of  change  comes  during 
maintenance.  The  constructing  engineer  ha\-ing  finished  his  work 
leaves  for  other  fields  and  the  superintendent  comes  in.  He  may  have 
his  fads  and  preferences  and  prefers  another  hydrant  or  another  kind  of 
gate.  He  leaves  and  another  change  takes  place  till  there  is  no  uni- 
formity in  the  plant  and  difficulties  and  troubles  arise.  To  you  who 
propose  to  be  engineers  and  to  you  who  may  be  superintendents  I  say 
don't. 

Having  cursorily  glanced  through  the  leading  points  of  coostruction, 
we  now  face  the  question  of  maintenance,  and  while  in  all  probability 
the  engine^ng  profession  may  not  be  so  particularly  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  water  works,  yet  probably  in  the  future  many  may 
have  such  duties  to  perform. 

The  two  salient  points  to  remember  in  maintenance  are,  viz.,  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  water  to  all  requiring,  and  a  remunerative  return  for 
the  money  invested  whether  by  a  municipal  or  a  private  corporation. 
In  most  cases  the  two  are  combined,  but  it  is  on  record  that  the  service 
has  been  sacrificed  for  monetary  returns  and  that  no  profit  is  made 
through  excess  of  consiunption.  Both  conditions  are  erroneous  and  in 
the  end  have  to  be  adjusted. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  rather  curious  to  suggest  that  the  first 
care  of  maintaining  water  works  is  to  give  a  continuous  supply.  Yet 
so  many  factors  enter  in  to  defeat  such  an  end  that  it  is  much  more 
trouble  to  accomplish  such  a  result  than  may  be  generally  supposed. 
There  always  is  a  liability  for  mains  to  break,  for  gate  stems  to  twist 
off,  for  hydrant  valves  to  become  cut,  for  ice  to  form,  and  last  but  not 
least  a  shortness  of  water. 

The  contingency  of  these  occurrences  must  always  be  guarded  against 
and  a  water  works  superintendent  must  always  be  on  the  alert,  both  night 
and  day.  If  a  main  breaks  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  the  thermome- 
ter 10  degrees  below  zero,  all  hands  including  the  superintendent  have 
to  be  on  deck  and  tackle  the  break  at  once,  and  I  have  always  found  in 
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sach  cases  that  it  is  better  to  be  on  hand  to  encourage  the  men  at  work 
in  such  trying  situations  than  to  give  your  orders,  and  then  go  to  bed. 

When  a  break  occurs  in  an  ordinary  lateral  at  night,  it  is  probably 
better  to  shut  the  section  off  and  leave  the  repairs  till  daytime,  when 
work  can  be  done  so  much  the  faster.  Then  comes  the  problem  of  a 
continuous  drought,  with  a  liability  of  a  short  supply  and  the  heroic 
attempts  of  a  superintendent  to  eke  his  water  out  to  tide  over  the  dry 
times  and  the  continuous  warfare  between  him  and  the  consumers  to 
attain  such  an  end ;  the  close  study  of  the  weather  reports  and  the 
satisfactory  relief  when  a  storm  does  come.  It  may  be  said  that 
prudence  and  foresight  may  guard  against  all  such  occurrences,  but  no 
prudence  can  foresee  the  breakage  of  a  section  of  pipe  that  had  been  in 
use  eight  or  ten  years  and  then  suddenly  collapsing.  No  prudence  can 
always  pull  the  money  out  of  stockholders  pockets  when  they  know 
that  with  a  conservative  use  of  water  the  plant  and  its  appurtenances 
would  give  an  ample  supply.  Then  the  pumps  may  suddenly  give  out 
and  if  there  is  not  storage  enough  more  trouble  ensues,  and  the  pipes 
may  be  frozen  in  places  and  then  comes  a  wail  of  distress  from  the 
afflicted.  So  you  can  see  that  a  water  works  superintendent  has  to  be 
continually  on  the  jump  and  never  knows  exactly  what  is  going  to 
happen. 

Of  course,  in  large  cities  with  low  pressure  and  ample  supply  of 
water,  such  liabilities  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  I  know  of  a  small 
plant  in  a  little  village  with  a  thousand  inhabitants,  where  the  supply 
is  taken  from  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  a  dam,  and  the  power  is  furnished 
by  a  turbine  pumping  the  spring  water  directly  into  the  mains  mth  a 
relief  set  at  a  certain  pressure  and  absolutely  the  only  care  to  that  plant 
is  to  oil  up  the  machinery  once  a  day,  taking  a  man's  time  for  15  or  so 
minutes  and  the  rest  of  the  time  it  runs  itsdf. 

In  a  gravity  supply  without  pufbping,  with  plenty  of  water,  the  care 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  running  expenses  correspondingly  reduced. 
But  when  pumping  has  to  be  done,  not  only  greater  anxiety  results, 
but  the  extra  expense  is  also  a  matter  of  solicitude.  In  small  plants  it 
is  better,  if  it  is  possible,  to  pump  only  in  the  day  time ;  but  in  many 
cases  this  cannot  be  done  and  a  day  and  night  engineer  have  to  be 
employed  and  then  the  problem  of  looking  after  the  night  man  arises ; 
he  may  go  to  sleep  and  he  may  feel  angry  if  he  is  watched  too  close. 
So  good  judgment  has  to  be  followed  in  getting  successful  results. 
Then  the  problem  of  repairs  to  engines,  the  care  of  the  boilers,  the 
purchase  of  coal  and  oil,  and  all  the  other  necessary  requirements  have 
to  be  considered  and  looked  after. 
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Another  thing  faces  the  superintendent,  and  that  is  the  service ;  one 
consumer  complains  that  the  pressure  is  too  high  and  another  will  come 
along  and  say  the  pressure  is  too  low.  I  had  a  case  where  a  manu- 
facturer had  put  in  his  factory  what  are  known  as  automatic  sprinlders 
to  guard  against  fire.  He  came  to  me  and  said  he  was  under  contract 
to  furnish  70  pounds  pressure  of  water  and  I  gave  it  to  him  and  probably 
more.  The  next  day  another  consumer  who  owned  about  15  houses 
came  rushing  in  and  said  that  nine  or  ten  of  the  boilers  in  the  houses 
had  burst,  so  I  was  between  two  horns  of  a  dilemma  and  it  took  time  and 
trouble  to  adjust  the  difEerences,  Then  there  is  the  care  of  the  fire 
service,  to  see  that  the  hydrants  work  and  that  proper  pressure  is  on 
all  of  them,  and  also  to  see  that  after  a  fire  when  the  hydrants  are  closed 
they  are  not  shut  off  with  a  bang,  so  creating  a  water  hammer  and  thus 
breaking  the  main. 

Then  there  is  the  supervision  of  the  house  service  and  the  tapping  of 
the  mains  to  do.  A  system  has  to  be  devised  if  no  meters  are  used,  by 
which  every  house  is  carefully  inspected,  all  connections,  taps,  and 
faucets  recorded  and  rated,  which  also  is  part  of  the  superintendent's 
work.  And  then  there  are  the  extensions  to  advise,  recommend  or  reject, 
and  put  in  if  recommended.  The  effect  of  these  extensions  on  the 
general  system,  as  a  pipe  required  to-day  for  a  local  sewer  might  in  the 
future  be  part  of  a  necessary  main  for  some  general  service,  and  the 
question  of  interest  here  enters  in.  And  last  of  all  the  care  and  watch- 
fulness necessary  to  collect  the  rates.  Water  rates  seem  to  be  classed 
in  the  same  category  as  pew  rents.  Kverything  else  is  paid  but  them. 
Then  if  the  rents  are  too  long  delayed  there  is  the  alternative  of  shutting 
off  the  supply,  and  it  has  not  been  found  neighborly  to  do  this  on  wash- 
ing day. 

I  want  here  to  insert  the  statement  that  it  is  better  to  put  in  what  is 
known  as  a  curb  box  and  gate  to  every  consumer.  This  obviates  the 
necessity,  whenever  a  house  has  to  be  disconnected,  of  opening  up  the 
street  and  digging  down  to  the  main  and  shutting  off  the  su|^ly  there. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  meters  or  no  meters.  Each  plan  has 
its  advocates.  Where  no  meters  are  used  a  house  is  rated  according  to 
the  amount  of  accommodation  it  has  for  water  service  and  the  consumer 
can  use  as  much  as  be  pleases,  'i^ese  rates  are  based  on  the  average 
experience  in  this  country  of  water  consumed.  If  the  supply  is  by 
gravity  and  ample,  this  is  probably  the  most  remimerative ;  but  when 
pumping  has  to  be  done  and  every  gallon  of  water  costs  so  much  money 
the  argument  for  the  use  of  meters  has  great  weight,  and  if  there  is  a 
restricted  supply  they  are  absolutely  essential. 
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Against  the  use  of  meters  the  ai^iiment  is  urged  of  the  extra  capital 
invested,  the  greater  loss  in  collection  from  the  fact  that  ordinary  rates 
are  payable  and  collected  in  advance  ;  whereas,  when  meters  are  used 
the  bill  of  necessity  cannot  be  made  out  till  the  water  is  actually  used 
and  then  also  arises  the  friction  between  consumer  and  company  of  the 
correctness  of  the  meter. 

It  may  be,  however,  safely  predicted  that  with  the  prospective  desire 
for  economy  that  will  face  the  people  of  this  coimtry  in  the  future,  and 
the  lack  of  desire  by  investors  of  putting  any  more  money  than  can  be 
helped  in  the  extension  of  plants,  that  meters  will  come  more  and  more 
into  use.  It  is  theoretically  the  true  way,  and  with  the  advent  of 
a  meter  in  the  market  that  shall  be  beyond  cavil  they  will  be  generally 
used. 

These  remarks  give  you  a  rough  outline  of  the  general  idea  of  water 
works.  If  they  influence  you  to  further  investigation  and  study,  they 
will  not  be  made  in  vain,  and  in  closing  I  wish  to  allude  and  worn  you 
of  one  trouble  that  you  will  experience  In  handling  work  of  this  class. 

The  water  work  industry,  if  I  may  ^>eak  disrespectfully  of  a  pro- 
fessional practice,  is  one  in  which  is  invested  large  capital  and  uses 
plenty  of  brains.  Inventions  are  continually  being  made  in  this  line 
both  for  the  economy  of  construction  and  ease  of  maintenance.  On 
the  water  work  engineer  and  superintendent  devolves  the  task  of 
sifting,  in  all  the  appliances,  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  on  him  will 
devolve  the  respondbility  of  such  selection.  Every  known  argument 
will  be  used  to  influence  such  selection  and  while  of  course  error  may 
be  made,  a  conscientious  judgment  will  at  any  rate  be  appreciated. 
And  in  conclusion  let  me  remind  you  that  CMvil  Engineering  is  a  pro- 
fession ;  that  water  works  construction  and  maintenance  is  a  branch  of 
Civil  Engineering ;  and  that  professional  practices  and  standards  are  to 
be  insisted  upon  in  this  work  as  in  other  branches  of  engineering.  I 
allude  to  this  because  it  has  been  whispered  and  suggested  that  the 
word  commission  has  sometimes  an  influence  in  selections,  and  I  wish 
to  insist  that  no  engineer  should  consider  as  a  professional  man  any- 
thing except  his  fee  or  8alary,'and  that  the  word  commission  be  debarred 
from  his  catalogue  of  engineering  terms. 
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Chief  Engineer  of  the  Pena^d  Iron  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


By  engineering  structures  I  have  in  mind  those  static  structures,  the 
design  aud  construction  of  which  come  under  the  supervision  of  the 
civil  engineer,  such  as  buildings,  bridges,  viaducts  and  other  similar 
structures.  The  materials  principally  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
same  consist  of  stone,  wood  or  iron. 

While  the  use  of  stone  and  wood  for  engineering  structures  dates 
back  to  antiquity,  iron  as  a  structural  material  is  of  quite  modem 
origin  and  has  almost  superseded  wood  for  permanent  structures. 
Iron  may  therefore  be  considered  the  material  of  the  future  and  must 
necessarily  demand  to  a  great  extent  the  attention  of  the  coming 
engineer.  By  iron  I  do  not  mean  wrought  iron,  which  is  also  a  thing 
of  the  past,  but  ingot  iron,  commonly  called  steel.  I  will  therefore 
confine  my  remarks  to  structures  in  iron. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  you  instructions  in  designing  iron 
structures  but  only  to  offer  a  few  practical  hints  on  some  important 
points  which  I  think  are  oftentimes  overlooked,  but  which  have 
repeatedly  come  under  my  observation  during  my  practice  as  an 
eugineer,  designing,  inspecting  and  superintending  the  construction  of 
iron  structures. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact,  that  in  many  of  the  books  on  iron  structures, 
more  particularly  in  those  that  are  written  for  the  student  and  young 
engineer,  some  of  the  worst  types  of  construction  are  illustrated  ;  types 
that  would  answer  very  well  to  show  how  structures  should  not  be 
de.'iigned,  and  yet  there  is  no  intimation  given  but  that  they  are  ex- 
amples of  good  practice.  These  bad  examples,  however,  would  be 
very  instructive  if  they  were  properly  criticised  and  attention  called  to 
their  defects. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  brief,  practical  suggestions  I  have  to  offer  ' 
may  be  useful  to  you  in  the  future,  and  enable  you  the  better  to  ap- 
preciate the  good  and  the  bad  features  of  a  design. 
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Those  who  do  not  possess  in  some  degree  that  gift  which  is  termed 
practical  judgment  or  constructive  talent,  may  by  perseverance  and 
study  become  fairly  good  designers ;  but  their  designs  will  be 
more  or  less  imitations  of  the  designs  of  others ;  they  will  be  satisfied 
if  their  work  is  in  conformity  with  the  usual  practice.  The  advantages 
of  possessing  this  constructive  talent  are  the  same  to  the  engineer,  as 
the  ear  for  music  or  the  gift  to  distinguish  the  differences  of  sound  are 
to  the  musician.  Those  of  you  who  after  some  practical  experience  find 
that  you  do  not  possess  the  qualifications  necessary  to  make  a  good  de- 
signer, would  do  better  to  obtain  employment  in  other  branches  of  the 
profession  to  which  you  may  be  better  adapted.  However,  I  would 
advise  everyone  of  you,  if  you  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  to  gain 
some  experience  in  designing  structures,  as  this  experience  will  be  of 
value  to  you  some  time  or  another,  more  particularly  after  you  have 
advanced  far  enough  to  be  called  upon  to  pass  judgment  on  the  designs 
made  by  other  engineers. 

The  selection  or  adoption  of  the  right  kind  of  structure,  and  the 
general  outlines  of  the  same  for  any  particular  case,  to  meet  the  exist- 
ing conditions  and  best  fulfill  its  purpose,  requires  experience  and 
judgment  and  is  generally  left  to  the  decision  of  older  and  experienced 
engineers  and  therefore  does  not  come  nithin  the  scope  of  this  lecture. 

In  treating  this  subject  of  constructive  details,  we  will  consider : 

1.  The  proportioning  of  the  various  members  composing  a  structure 
and  the  designing  of  the  details  connecting  the  same ;  and 

2.  The  preparation  of  the  drawings  for  the  instruction  of  those  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  practical  construction  of  the  work. 

PROPORTIONING  OF  VARIOUS  MBMBEKS   AND  DBSIGNING  OP  DETAILS. 

In  order  to  proportion  the  members  of  a  structure  and  their  con- 
nections, we  should  keep  in  mind  the  following  requirements,  which 
should  be  fulfilled  in  a  rationally  designed  structure  : 

I.  The  design  should  be  complete  in  all  its  details  ;  all  the  exterior 
forces  which  may  possibly  act  upon  the  same  should  be  con^dered, 
and  providons  made  to  resist  these  forces. 

3.  The  design  should  as  far  as  practicable  conform  to  the  theoretical 
requirements. 

3.  The  details  of  a  design  should  be  simple,  effective  and  practical. 

Sometimes  we  find  structures  which  may  be  called  incomplete  struct- 
ures, in  the  the  dedgn  of  which,  some  of  the  forces  which  may  act  upon 
the  same  were  either  neglected  or  no  adequate  provisions  made  to  re^t 
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or  transmit  the  strains  resulting  therefrom.  Occasionally  we  observe 
on  structures  which  are  exposed  to  wind  and  wherein  the  wind  strains 
are  important  factors,  such  as  sheds  and  buildings,  that  only  the 
vertical  forces  have  been  considered,  while  the  wind  force  in  a  horizontal 
direction  is  entirely  or  partly  tieglected.  I  know  of  some  sheds  of  con- 
siderable size,  in  the  designing  of  which,  great  attention  was  paid  to 
the  roof  part  of  the  structure ;  provisions  being  made  for  snow-load  and 
the  vertical  component  of  the  wind  pressure,  while  the  columns  sup- 
porting the  roof  were  calculated  to  resist  vertical  loading  only,  and  the 
force  of  the  wind  horizontally  against  the  ^des  and  roof  entirely 
neglected.  Several  disasters  have  been  the  result  of  these  oversights. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  some  high  buildings  constructed  with  an  iron 
skeleton  frame.  If  you  see  the  iron  framework  of  a  building  braced 
with  temporary  wooden  braces  during  erection,  you  may  be  sure  that 
there  is  something  wrong ;  that  something  has  been  neglected.  The 
iron  framework  of  a  building  should  at  least  be  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  wind  force  on  its  own  exposed  surface,  so  as  to  be  able  to  stand  up 
during  erection  without  apprehension.  While  it  is  true,  that  the  addi- 
tion of  the  stone,  brick  or  terracotta  work,  which  is  carried  by  the  iron 
frame,  together  with  the  partition  walls,  will  act  as  a  bracing  in  the 
completed  building,  they  are  uncertain  quantites  and  should  not  be 
entirely  depended  upon. 

In  making  provisions  for  the  wind  strains  in  an  iron  building,  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  walls  will  be  of  some  assistance  in  bradng  the 
sti-ucture,  and,  for  this  reason,  it  would  be  legitimate  to  allow  a  fibre- 
strain  for  the  columns  and  braces  of  three-fourths  of  the  elastic  limit 
of  the  material,  if  the  combined  strains  of  vertical  loading  and  wind 
pressure  are  considered. 

Other  illustrations  of  incomplete  structures,  or  structures  with  organic 
defects,  we  often  find  in  the  Jateral  systems  of  bridges,  where  the  bracing 
has  been  proportioned  to  resist  the  assumed  wind  pressure,  but  no  provi- 
sions made  to  transmit  the  strains  in  the  bracing  to  the  chords  of  the 
bridge,  which  also  form  the  chords  of  the  horizontal  wind  truss,  complet- 
ing the  lateral  system.  This  remark  applies  to  the  lower  lateral  systems 
of  most  bridges  which  have  the  floor  beams  suspended  from  the  pins 
and  the  laterals  attached  to  the  floor  beams  some  distance  below  the 
pin  ;  the  floor  beams  acting  as  lateral  stmts.  This  construction  is  to 
be  particularly  condemned,  if  adjustable  rods  are  used  for  lateral 
bracing.  Similar  defects  have  proved  disastrous  in  many  cases.  If 
the  floor  beams  are  riveted  to  the  posts  above  or  below  the  pins  and  the 
laterals  attached  to  one  of  the  flanges  of  the  floor  beam,  the  lateral 
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Strains  are  transmitted  to  the  chords  through  the  vertical  posts,  which 
will  have  to  resist  a  bending  strain.  In  such  cases  proper  provision 
should  therefore  be  made  in  the  posts  to  resist  the  combined  strains 
resulting  from  vertical  loading  and  the  bending  strain  from  the  lateral 


Another  case  where  one  of  the  exterior  forces  is  often  n^lected  we 
find  in  plate  girders  which  cany  a  railroad  track  on  the  upper  flange,— 
where  the  number  of  rivets  in  the  vertical  legs  of  the  flange-angles  is 
just  enough  to  transmit  the  horizontal  shear  between  web  and  flange, 
the  strains  from  the  concentrated  loads  of  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive 
having  been  entirdy  neglected. 

In  considering  the  exterior  forces  acting  upon  a  structure,  provision 
^ould  also  be  made  for  such  accidental  forces  as  are  likely  to  occur  in 
the  ordinary  coarse  of  events  and  which  might  be  foreseen  or  antici- 
pated. It  is  for  instance  a  common  occurrence  in  ordinary  railroad 
trafSc  for  the  truck  of  a  freight  car  to  derail,  or  for  a  broken  axle  or 
loose  wheel  to  strike  the  web-members  of  a  through  bridge  ;  hence, 
provisions  should  be  made  to  meet  such  contingencies  by  firstly  connect- 
it^  the  members  so  that  they  will  not  be  knocked  out  of  place  by  a 
blow  from  a  passing  object,  and  secondly  by  designing  the  sections  of 
those  members  which  are  exposed  to  such  accidental  forces  so  as  to  offer 
some  resistance  against  these  forces.  We  often  find  that  in  small  pin 
connected  bridges  the  posts  near  the  centre,  (having  barely  section 
enough  to  carry  the  dead  and  live  load  strains) ,  are  so  limber  as  to  shake 
like  aspen  leaves  when  a  train  passes  over  the  bridge,  ready  to  yield  at 
the  sUghtest  provocation.  In  a  properly  des^fued  bridge,  such  small 
accidents  may  do  some  damage  to  the  bridge,  but  should  not  cause  a 
break  down.  I  know  of  a  bridge  failure  which  was  caused  by  a  der- 
rick-car. The  derrick  became  unfastened  and  while  swinging  around 
stmck  some  of  the  truss  members  thus  causing  the  bridge  to  collapse. 
This  accident  could  have  been  avoided  if  the  design  of  the  bridge  had 
been  carefully  considered. 

A  roof  over  a  machine,  boiler,  or  blacksmith  shop  is  likely  to  be  put 
to  some  uses  for  which  it  may  not  have  been  intended  originally,  such 
as  attaching  blocks  or  pulleys  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  some  heavy 
pieces. 

A  careful  designer  should  forsee  these  things  and  make  proper  allow- 
ances for  the  same.  While  we  should  make  provisions  in  our  designs 
for  ordinary  contingencies,  it  is  however,  not  possible  to  provide  for  all 
conditions,  such  as  human  forethought  could  not  anticipate  or  those 
which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  be  impractical  to  provide  for, 
such  as  tornadoes,  unprecedented  floods,  earthquakes,  etc. 
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We  Will  now  consider  the  theoretical  requirements  of  structural  de- 
tails. It  is  not  always  the  case  that  the  most  theoretical  men  make  also 
the  most  theoretical  desi^s.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  the  ability  to  an- 
alyze strains  with  great  accuracy,  and  another  thing  to  design  the  de- 
tails in  conformity  therewith.  The  computation  of  the  strains  in  the 
principal  members  of  a  structure  is  the  least  part  of  the  work  of  de- 
signing ;  but  the  designing  of  proper  details  and  connections  is  what 
requires  the  most  skill,  combined  with  good  judgment  and  experience. 

Let  us  now  consider  :  what  are  the  theoretical  requirements  of  a  de- 
sign ?  Before  the  details  are  worked  out ,  the  design  is  drawn  as  a  skel- 
eton, the  members  being  represented  by  lines  ;  the  strains  in  each  mem- 
ber are  calculated  under  certain  assumptions,  and  the  sections  of  the 
same  proportioned  for  a  permissible  working  strain  to  comply  with  the 
specifications.  These  pennis^ble  strains  assumed  in  proportioning  the 
members  of  a  structure  may  be  called  the  theoretical  requirements.  In 
order  to  meet  these  requirements,  we  should  endeavor  to  design  the  de- 
tails so  that  the  exterior  forces  assumed  in  our  calculations  should  pro- 
duce strains  in  the  members  and  their  connections  somewhat  near  the 
specified  permissible  working  strains.  Therefore,  that  structure  in 
which  the  actual  fibre  strains  in  aU  its  parts,  come  nearest  to  the  per- 
missible strains  assumed  in  proportioning  the  same,  is  the  structure 
which  comes  nearest  to  the  theoretical  requirements.  In  order  to  fulfill 
these  requirements  it  is  necessary  to  design  the  details  so  as  to  reduce 
the  secondary  strains  to  a  minimum.  Secondary  strains  in  an  irra- 
tionally designed  structure  sometimes  increase  the  fibre  strains  in  its 
members  considerably  over  and  above  the  permissible  working  strains 
prescribed  in  the  specifications.  In  some  cases  as  much  as  25  per  cent. 
or  more  is  added  by  secondary  strains. 

I  have  examined  existing  bridge  superstructures,  which  were  de- 
signed for  a  supposed  factor  of  safety  of  five,  wherein  the  fibre  strains 
in  some  places  were  so  near  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material,  that  the 
factor  of  safety  was  reduced  to  a  very  small  fraction,  if  the  secondary 
strains  were  considered  tc^ether  with  an  unfavorable  combination  of 
orcumstances  such  as  is  likely  to  occur  within  the  limits  of  ordinary 
traffic. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  secondary  strains  to  a  minimum,  our  design 
should  comply  with  the  following  conditions : 

1.  The  neutral  axis  of  all  the  members  coming  together  at  a  con- 
nection should  intersect  in  one  point,  as  do  the  theoretical  lines  on  the 
strain  diagram. 

2.  All  members  should  preferably  have  symmetrical  sections. 
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The  injurious  effects  of  eccentric  connections  are  too  often  ignored, 
as  I  will  show  you  on  several  examples  taken  from  the  actual  practice 
of  the  present  day,  Unsymmetrical  sections  in  important  members 
seem  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Compression-chords  of 
pin  connected  structures  often  have  unsymmetrical  sections,  the  pin 
being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  section.  The  actual  strains  in  a 
chord  thus  designed  will  be  more  or  less  at  variance  with  the  theoreti- 
cal requirements,  unless  the  strains  produced  by  this  eccentricity  are 
considered  in  proportioning  the  sections.  In  some  cases  we  find  the 
pin  placed  in  the  line  of  the  neutral  axis  of  a  compression-member  of 
unsymmetrical  section.  Here  the  effect  is  similar  to  that  of  eccentric 
loading.  The  strains  from  the  pin  centres  will  have  to  travel  unequal 
distances  to  reach  the  extreme  fibres  and  will  therefore  be  unequally 
distributed  over  the  section,  as  the  iron  is  an  elastic  material.  Good 
practice  requires  that  all  members  of  a  structure  should  be  of  equal 
strength  and  that  the  connections  should  develop  the  full  strength  of 
the  body  of  the  members  connected.  To  make  all  members  of  a 
structure  of  equal  strength  would  not  be  a  very  difficult  problem  to 
solve,  at  least  approximately,  if  we  had  to  provide  for  static  loads  only. 
However,  as  in  most  cases  our  structures  have  to  sustain  a  live  load 
besides  a  static  load,  this  matter  becomes  more  complicated,  and  it  de- 
pends on  the  judgment  of  the  designer,  or  on  the  one  who  prepares  the 
specifications  for  the  design,  to  accomplish  approximately  the  desired 
result.  Take  for  instance  the  floor  of  a  ware-house,  which  is  to  be 
loaded  with  a  certain  class  of  goods  ;  it  is  easy  enough  to  determine 
the  maximum  load  which  may  have  to  be  carried  on  this  floor ;  and  as 
this  maximum  load  is  a  static  load,  the  strains  resulting  therefrom  are 
well  known.  The  case,  however,  is  different  when  we  consider  the 
loading  on  the  floor  of  a  drill  room,  ball  room  or  a  highway  bridge. 
All  of  these  structures  receive  their  maximum  loading  from  the  weight 
of  a  crowd  of  people.  By  ascertaining  the  number  of  people  which 
could  be  crowded  in  the  alloted  space,  we  can  calculate  the  static  load 
resulting  therefrom.  But  as  these  masses  of  people  are  moving,  and 
more  particularly  if  they  keep  time,  with  their  steps,  the  effect  of  the 
static  load  of  their  weight  will  be  increased  by  the  vibrations  resulting 
therefrom,  which  is  generally  called  impact.  In  case  of  a  floor  of  a 
building,  the  floor  joists  which  receive  the  impact  direct  will  be  most 
affected  ;  the  girders  which  carry  the  joist  will  he  less  affected,  and  the 
columns  which  support  the  girders  will  receive  a  stiU  smaller  percent- 
age of  impact.  As  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  no  reliable  data  to 
determine  this  impact,  it  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  engineer  to  in- 
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crease  the  live  load  by  a  certain  |>ercentage,  for  each  case,  to  provide  for 
the  effect  of  this  impact.  The  strains  produced  by  impact  in  railroad 
bridges  are  even  more  uncertain  and  ambiguous.  But  until  more  re- 
liable experiments  have  been  made  than  we  have  up  to  the  present  day, 
to  ascertain  the  effects  of  impact,  we  can  only  work  with  assumptions, 
making  the  effect  of  impact  on  the  members  of  a  railroad  bridge  de- 
pendent upon  the  length  of  loaded  distance,  which  produces  the  maxi- 
mum live  load  strain  in  a  member,  and  add  in  accordance  therewith  a 
certain  percentage  to  the  live  load  strains  to  provide  for  this  impact. 
In  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  we  assume  low  working  strains,  generally 
less  than  one-half  of  the  elastic  limit.  If  we  were  able  to  determine 
the  actual  maximum  libre  strains  which  could  possibly  in  any  case  come 
Upon  a  member  of  a  structure,  including  the  secondary  strains  produced 
by  the  deformation  of  the  system,  we  could  allow  a  working  strain  of 
three-fourths  of  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material,  which  would  yet  leave 
ample  margin  for  imperfections  of  material  and  workmanship.  Some 
engineers  vary  the  permissible  working  strains  for  different,  members 
of  a  structure  in  proportion  to  the  minimum  and  maximum  strains, 
Still  clinging  to  the  superstitious  belief  in  the  fatigue  of  metal.  All 
experiments  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  and  more  particularly 
those  made  recently  by  Prof.  Bauschinger,  prove  conclusively  that  the 
material  does  not  get  tired  and  that  any  repetition  of  strains  below  the 
elastic  limit  does  no  more  injury  to  the  material  than  if  the  strain  is 
applied  only  once.  Experiments  on  metal  above  the  elastic  limit  have 
no  practical  value,  as  in  practice  we  only  work  with  strains  below  that 
limit. 

Tf  it  is  desirable  to  make  all  pieces  in  a  structure  of  equal  strength, 
.  each  piece  in  itself  should  also  be  of  equal  strengtb  throughout  in  all  its 
details.  As  a  simple  example  Jet  us  take  a  post  or  strut  composed  of 
two  channels,  connected  by  lattices  or  tie-plates.  This  strut  is  pro- 
portioned for  a  certain  strain  per  square  inch  of  section,  depending 
upon  the  proportion  of  length  to  the  least  radius  of  gyration.  Now, 
in  order  to  keep  the  fibre  strains  within  this  hmit  throughout,  it  is 
necessary  that  in  the  sections  between  the  connections  of  the  lattice 
bars,  the  proportion  of  length  divided  by  least  radius  of  gyration  of 
one  channel  section,  should  not  be  greater  than  that  of  the  entire  strut. 
The  same  applies  also  to  the  ends  of  posts,  which  are  sometimes  made 
weak  by  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  flanges.  This  is  often  done  by 
unskilled  designers  on  vertical  posts  of  pin  connected  bridge  trusses, 
thus  producing  a  weak  point,  where  good  practice  requires  additional 
strength,  on  account  of  the  strains  from  the   lateral  system,  which 
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generally  have  to  pass  through  the  ends  of  the  posts,  (which  have 
already  beea  weakened  by  the  pin  hole),  to  reach  the  chord  system. 
If  you  will  examine  some  of  the  existing  structures  designed  in  that 
way,  you  will  find  that  the  ends  of  the  posts  in  most  cases  are  bent  or 
distorted,  which  has  been  done  either  during  transportation,  by 
handling  or  by  driving  the  pin  during  erection.  You  will,  therefore, 
see  that  a  neglect  in  this  respect  may  have  serious  consequences. 

In  order  that  a  connection  may  develop  the  full  strength  of  the 
members  connected,  it  should  be  so  designed  that  the  strains  therein 
can  be  readily  analyzed.  Complicated  contrivances  will  generally  not 
admit  of  being  satisfactorily  analyzed  and  should,  therefore,''be  avoided. 
Among  the  grim-crack  connections  which  should  be  avoided,  maybe 
mentioned — wing  plates  screwed  on  the  ends  of  pins,  U  nuts,  rods  with 
bent  eyes,  loops,  stirrups,  etc.  Other  weak  details  which  do  not 
develop  the  strength  of  the  members  which  they  connect,  are  frequently 
encountered  in  connections  between  riveted  girders,  such  as  the  con- 
nections between  longitudinal  and  transverse  floor  girders  of  a  bridge. 
The  ends  of  the  longitudinal  girders  generally  have  connection  angles 
riveted  on,  reaching  over  the  vertical  legs  of  the  flange  angles  with  a 
filler  under  them  between  the  flange  angles.  In  many  cases  this  flller  is 
not  wider  than  the  leg  of  the  connection  angle,  which  makes  the  rivets 
fastening  this  angle  to  the  web  plate  of  very  doubtful  value,  as  the 
rivets  \vill  have  to  re^st  a  bending  strain.  This  bending  strain 
increases  with  the  thickness  of  the  filler.  In  order  to  give  the  rivets 
their  full  value,  the  filler  should  be  wider  than  the  angle  and  have 
enough  rivets  outside  of  the  angle  to  make  the  fillers  a  part  of  the  web 
plate.  The  same  criticism  applies  to  many  similar  connections  of  which 
this  one  is  only  an  isolated  example. 

Good  practice  also  requires  that  the  details  should  be  ample,  effective 
and  practical.  To  deagn  the  most  simple  details  may  appear  to  be  an 
easy  task  for  those  who  are  inexperienced  in  designing,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  require  the  most  skill  and  study.  It  took  many  years  to 
develop  some  of  the  simplest  and  most  effective  details  which  are  now 
used  in  good  practice.  In  order  to  make  a  connection  simple  and 
effective,  the  strains  should  be  transmitted  from  one  member  to  another 
in  the  shortest  and  most  direct  way.  Simplicity  of  details  and  con- 
nections should  be  studied  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
best  and  most  effective  construction,  but  also  with  regard  to  economy 
of  shop  work  and  to  facilitate  erection. 

In  order  to  make  a  design  practical,  we  should  in  the  first  place  con- 
sider the  work  in  the  shop  ;  make  designs  which  will  simplify  the  shop 
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work,  and  reduce  the  cost  and  select  such  details  which  will  produce 
correct  work.  That  is,  the  shop  should  have  no  difficulty  in  producing 
the  finished  work  precisely  as  shown  in  the  drawings,  so  that  the  pieces 
will  properly  fit  together  and  the  whole  structure  may  be  erected 
without  trouble.  If  we  expect  the  shop  to  do  precise  work,  all  pieces 
should,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  structure  will  admit,  be  straight, 
without  bends,  twists  or  crooks.  Avoid  blacksmith-work  should  be  otir 
rule.  If,  however,  the  nature  of  the  work  is  such  that  blacksmith 
work  cannot  be  avoided,  consistent  with  good  construction,  and  it  should 
become  necessary  to  heat  and  bend  some  pieces,  it  should  be  so  arranged 
that  a  piece  has  a  bend  in  one  place  only.  This  is  easily  done  by  press- 
ing the  same  in  a  former  of  the  proper  shape.  If  there  are  a  ntunber 
of  bends  in  one  piece,  which  cannot  be  made  in  a  single  operation,  the 
work  becomes  not  only  more  expensive,  but  also  inaccurate,  as  we  have 
to  depend  upon  the  skill  of  the  workman  to  obtain  the  desired  shape. 

For  the  rationally  designed  structures,  the  operations  of  the  work- 
shop are  reduced  to  shearing,  punching,  riveting,  planing,  turning  pins 
and  rollers,  boring  pin-holes,  and  forging  eye-bars.  All  contrivances 
which  require  skillful  forgoing  by  hand  are  impractical.  Among  the  im- 
practical contrivances  may  be  classed  all  adjustable  members,  such  as  rods 
with  screw  ends,  loops,  tumbuckles  and  clevises,  as  are  frequently  used 
fov  laterals  and  sway  braces  in  bridges,  viaducts  and  buildings.  Adjust- 
able members  are  impractical,  not  only  because  they  are  expensive  to 
make,  but  being  composed  of  screw  ends,  loops,  clevises  or  tumbuckles, 
are  less  reliable,than  plain  substantial  work.  In  time  they  become  loose 
and  out  of  adjustmentand  have  to  be  readjusted  frequently,  which  is  very 
Undesirable  in  a  permanent  structure.  They  are  flimsy  and  tmsubstan- 
tial,  and  on  account  of  their  rattling,  when  used  in  a  bridge,  during  the 
passage  of  a  train,  maybetenned  rattle  trap  construction.  Wherever  you 
find  a  rattle-trap  structure  you  will  generally  find  giro-crack  details  and 
connections  accompanying  the  same.  The  ideal  structure  has  no  adjust- 
able members,  and  when  once  erected  needs  little  or  no  attention,  except- 
ing a  coat  of  paint  once  in  a  while. 

When  structures  are  proportioned, — ^that  is,  the  sizes  and  sections  of 
the  members  determined  upon  to  conform  to  the  strains, — the  arrange- 
ment of  the  details  and  connections  should  be  considered  at  the  same 
time.  That  this  is  not  always  done,  I  am  reminded  by  a  paper  on 
bridge  details  which  was  published  in  one  of  our  engineering  journals 
a  short  time  ago.  The  author  of  the  paper  was  an  engineer  of  one 
of  our  prominent  bridge  companies.  In  this  paper  among  other  things 
oor  engineer  complains  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  detailing  engineer  was 
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sometimes  greatly  taxed  in  trying  to  work  out  the  proper  details  and 
connections  of  a  structure  and  at  the  same  time  conform  to  the  general 
proportions  of  the  members  as  given  him  by  the  strain-sheet  maker. 
This  appears  to  be  the  way  designs  arc  manufactured  in  some  of  our 
engineering  shops.  However,  this  is  not  the  way  the  work  should  be 
done  in  a  itiell  reg-ulaied  engineer's  office.  The  work  of  proportioning 
the  members  of  a  structure  previous  to  making  the  detail  drawings  of 
the  same  should  be  done  by  men  with  good  judgment  who  are  experi- 
enced in  making  detail  as  well  as  shop  drawings  and  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  shop  practice.  If,  during  the  deigning  of  the  details,  it 
should  be  discovered  that,  with  the  given  proportions,  good  details 
cannot  be  deigned,  the  general  proportions  or  sections  of  some  mem- 
bers should  be  changed  so  as  to  admit  of  good  and  effective  details  and 
connections.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  as  a  general  rule  so  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  structural  details  of  designs  for  engineering  struct- 
ures. 

Railroad  companies  are  the  largest  purchasers  of  iron  structures.  It 
is  their  usual  practice  to  let  the  contractors  for  the  iron  work  make  the 
plans  of  their  structures  to  conform  to  their  engineer's  specifications. 
Before  the  contract  is  awarded  to  the  successful  bidder,  the  strain-sheet 
submitted  with  the  bid  is  generally  referred  by  the  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  railroad  company  to  one  of  his  younger  assistants  for  the  pnrpose 
of  verifying  the  strains  and  sections  of  the  proposed  structure,  to  see  if 
the  same  conform  to  the  specifications.  This  strain-sheet  fiend  gener- 
ally complies  with  the  request  of  his  chief  with  a  vengeance,  confining 
his  investigations  to  an  elementary  consideration  of  the  strains ;  these 
he  figures  to  an  ounce,  and  calculates  the  sections  of  the  members  to  an 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  a  square  inch,  but  pays  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  real  design.  The  more  complex  questions  of  details  and  connec- 
tions are  generally  left  to  the  contractor  who  sometimes  keeps  a  stock 
of  stereotyped,  antiquated  details  on  hand,  ready  to  be  furnished  to  his 
customers  on  short  notice.  As  our  calculations  of  strains  are  at  the 
best  only  rough  approximations,  as  far  as  the  actual  strains  of  the  live 
loads  are  concerned,  you  will  see  the  absurdity  of  too  great  refinement 
in  one  respect,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  criminal  carelessness  with 
which  the  details  and  connections  of  a  structure  are  often  neglected. 
Similar  absurdities  of  too  great  refinement  in  the  wrong  place,  we  often 
notice  in  specifications  for  structural  work.  Some  specifications  make 
fine  distinctions  between  compression  members  with  pin  ends  and  with 
flat  ends,  allowing  a  greater  working  strain  for  flat  ended  stmts.  If 
any  distinctions  are  made,  they  should  be  made  in  favor  of  the  strut 
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with  pin  ends ;  giving  it  a  larger  working  strain  as  the  pin  ended  strut 
receives  all  of  its  strain  concentric,  while  the  flat  ended  stmt  is  gener- 
ally subjected  to  eccentric  strains  because  of  inaccurate  connections,  or 
distortion  of  the  structure. 

I^  me  admonish  you  to  consider  designs  of  structural  work  in  the 
light  of  reason  and  common  sense,  not  only  dementary,  but  also 
scientifically  as  well  as  practically. 

We  will  now  consider  : 

THE  PRBPASATION  OF  DRAWINGS  FOR   THB    INSTRUCTION  OP  THOSB 
THAT  ARB  INTRDSTBD  WITH  THE   PRACTICAL  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  THE  WORE. 

If  all  engineers  understood  how  to  makedrandngs  properly  and  more 
particularly  the  young  men  who  have  just  graduated  from  an  engineer- 
ing school,  it  would  be  useless  to  say  anything  on  this  subject.  But  as 
experience  has  taught  me  that  the  young  engineer  requires  generally 
a  good  deal  of  instruction  and  admonition  before  he  is  able  to  make  a 
drawing  which  is  up  to  the  standard  of  good  practice,  I  am  impressed 
with  the  necessity  that  this  subject  should  be  given  more  attention  than 
it  usually  recdves. 

In  making  drawings  we  should  generally  follow  the  rules  of  descrip- 
tive geometry,  with  the  exception  of  some  conventional  signs,  which 
have  been  universally  adopted  and  are  therefore  sanctioned  by  usage. 
The  drawings  should  be  clear,  the  lines  uniform,  neither  too  heavy  nor 
too  fine,  but  prominent  enough  to  be  plain  and  distinct.  It  is  also  ad- 
vantageous to  have  the  sheets  of  uniform  size  and  the  drawings  made 
to  a  imiform  scale,  as  much  as  practicable.  The  lines  of  the  drawing 
proper  should  be  black ;  full  lines  show  that  they  are  visible,  while 
dotted  or  broken  lines  represent  those  which  are  invisible.  Centre 
lines,  dimension  lines  and  construction  lines  should  be  in  red.  Cross- 
sections  are  usually  indicated  by  diagonal  parallel  lines  (hatching)  ;  the 
lines  to  be  drawn  in  difEerent  direction  for  adjacent  pieces,  in  order  that 
the  different  pieces  may  be  more  readily  distinguished.  If  the  sections 
are  very  small,  they  may  be  filled  up  solid  with  a  small  space  between 
the  adjacent  pieces,  so  that  each  piece  may  appear  distinct.  If  a  cross- 
section  cuts  through  a  pin,  bolt,  rivet  or  similar  piece  of  cylindrical 
shape,  those  pieces  should  not  be  shown  in  section,  but  in  elevation  ;  as 
it  will  add  a  great  deal  to  the  cleamessof  the  drawing  by  showing  these 
pieces  more  distinctly,  besides  saving  the  labor  of  cross-hatching.  All 
unnecessary  work  which  does  not  add  to  the  information  given  by  the 
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drawing  should  be  avoided ;  for  this  reason  nuts  and  bolt-heads  should 
not  be  shown  in  plan,  but  only  the  bolt  or  pin  holes  should  be  shown. 
As  these  have  regular  standard  sizes,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  show 
the  same  on  the  drawing,  excepting  in  some  cases  where  they  may  be 
shown  in  elevation.  The  dimensions  should  be  written  in  plain  figures, 
the  dimension-lines  having  an  arrow  point  at  each  end  to  indicate  the 
extent  of  the  dimension.  All  writings  should  be  clear  and  plain ;  no 
ornamental  or  fancy  lettering  should  be  allowed  on  any  drawing ;  but 
always  bear  in  mind  that  the  writing  primarily  is  there  for  information 
and  not  as  an  ornament.  The  title,  scale  and  date  should  be  in  plain 
letters  in  the  lower  right  hand  comer  of  the  sheet,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  finding  of  any  drawing  when  filed  in  a  drawer  or  piled  up  on  a 
table. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  all  drawings  for  structural  work.  I  will 
now  take  up  shop  drawings  particularly. 

Shop  drawings  are  made  for  the  instruction  of  workmen  and  should 
therefore  be  made  with  this  end  in  view.  The  drawing  of  each  piece 
should  be  made  so  plain  and  complete,  that  the  shop  men  may  easily 
understand  it  without  asking  for  explanations,  and  to  enable  them  to 
find  all  dimensions  and  obtain  all  information  necessary  to  do  their 
work.  A  judicious  arrangement  of  shop  drawings  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  work  in  the  shop,  reduce  the  cost  of  the  shop  work,  and  prevent 
mistakes  which  would  occur  if  the  drawings  were  not  properly  made. 
This  subject  is  therefore  of  such  importance  as  to  demand  our  attention. 
In  order  to  make  a  shop  drawing  which  will  fulfill  its  purpose,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  shop  practice,  which  may  vary  slightly 
in  different  shops.  However,  the  general  principles  which  should 
govern  the  making  of  the  drawings  will  apply  to  all  shops.  The  lines 
of  a  shop  drawing  should  be  of  uniform  thickness  ;  shade  lines  denoting 
projections  do  not  seem  to  add  anything  to  the  clearness  of  the  drawing. 
My  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  workmen  are  better  able  to  read 
a  drawing  without  shade  lines,  as  they  do  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  same.  They  only  make  additional  work  without  improving  the 
drawing  as  far  as  its  usefulness  is  concerned. 

End  views,  or  cross-sections,  should  be  placed  at  the  ends  which 
they  represent  looking  toward  the  piece.  The  top  view  should  be 
placed  above,  and  the  horizontal  section  showing  the  bottom,  bdow 
the  side  elevation  of  the  piece.  The  bottom  of  a  piece  should  always 
be  shown  as  seen  from  above  and  not  as  seen  from  below,  so  as  not  to 
be  confusing  to  the  workmen.  As  many  views  and  sections  should  be 
made  as  is  necessary  to  show  any  part  of  it  clearly  and  plainly,  and  no 
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more.  If  two  views  of  a  piece  show  every  part  of  it,  it  13  not 
necessary  to  have  any  more.  For  example — if  a  drawing  of  a  riveted 
piece,  such  as  a  top  chord  of  a  bridge,  or  a  plate-girder,  shows  all  the 
rivets  in  the  upper  flange  on  the  top  view  of  the  piece,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  show  the  same  rivets  again  in  the  side  view  or  elevation  ;  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  show  the  latticing  of  the  bottom  flange  of  that  chord 
piece  in  elevation,  when  it  is  shown  on  the  longitudinal  section  of  the 
piece.  Repetitions  of  this  kind  fill  up  the  drawing  unnecessarily  and, 
instead  of  adding  information,  produce  confusion,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  good  deal  of  time  has  been  wasted  to  no  purpose.  Long  mem- 
bers may  be  shortened  by  omitting  intermediate  pieces,  if  the  same 
contain  only  a  repetition  of  rivet  spaces  or  a  series  of  lattices  of  equal 
spacing.  In  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  piece,  one  or  more 
breaks  may  be  made. 

The  different  pieces  composing  a  structure  should  preferably  be 
drawn  in  their  relative  positions  which  they  will  occupy  in  the  struc- 
ture. Horizontal  members,  such  as  chord  pieces  of  a  bridge,  should  be 
drawn  horizontally  ;  vertical  posts,  vertically,  or  if  more  convenient  to 
draw  them  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  lower  end  should  be  on  the  left 
side.  Diagonal  members  may,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  be  drawn 
horizontally,  the  lower  end  always  on  the  left  ade. 

All  shop  drawings  should  be  made  to  a  scale,  as  this  is  sometimes 
useful  to  check  the  dimen»ons,  and  it  also  shows  the  correct  pro- 
portions of  the  various  pieces  and  gives  the  workmen  a  good  idea  how 
the  finished  piece  will  look.  Every  piece  should  be  designated  by  a 
mark  corresponding  to  the  mark  on  the  general  drawing  and  erection 
diagram.  The  drawing  should  give  the  number  of  pieces  required  for 
each  member.  If  a  number  of  pieces  are  similar,  but  reversed,  belong- 
ing to  opposite  sides  of  a  symmetric  structure,  they  will  all  be  made 
from  the  same  drawing ;  a  note  saying  so  many  pieces  right  and  so 
many  pieces  left,  or  in  pairs  when  right  and  left  are  of  equal  ntunber, 
is  sufficient  and  will  be  understood  by  the  workmen.  The  sizes  of  all 
the  pieces  composing  the  member  should  be  put  on  the  drawing  in  such 
a  way  that  they  can  easily  be  found.  The  drawing  of  each  member 
should  have  a  bill  of  material  alongside  of  it.  This  bill  of  material  is  a 
tabtilated  list  of  the  different  pieces  of  material  shown  on  the  drawing 
as  composing  the  member,  giving  their  sizes,  shapes  and  fini^ed 
lengths.  The  bill  of  material  is  put  on  the  drawing  in  order  that  the 
different  pieces  forming  one  member  can  be  picked  out  from  the 
material  received  at  the  shc^  from  the  rolling  mill  without  much  trouble. 
The  pieces  are  marked  with  the  sizes  given  in  the  bill  and  the  mark 
designating  the  member  to  which  they  belong. 
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All  dtmensicns  should  be  written  on  lines  which  are  projected  off 
from  the  centers  to  one  side,  or  better  outside  the  piece  alto^ther,  so 
as  to  leave  the  drawing  as  clear  as  possible,  and  the  fibres  written 
between  the  projection  lines.  Arrow  points  should  be  placed  at  the 
points  between  which  the  distances  are  given.  No  dimensions  should 
be  written  on  a  center  line  of  a  piece,  aor  the  rivet  spacing  on  the 
center  Une  of  a  row  of  rivets.  Only  necessary  and  exact  dimensions 
should  be  given  ;  dimenaons  which  are  of  no  particular  use  or  those 
which  are  not  exact  should  be  left  out.  The  filhng  up  of  a  drawing 
with  a  lot  of  super3ou9  dimenaons  is  confusing  to  those  who  have  to 
use  the  same,  and  the  time  spent  in  writing  these  dimensions  is  wasted. 
In  order  to  know  which  are  the  dimensions  which  are  needed,  you  must 
think  while  you  are  making  a  drawing  and  foUow  in  your  mind  the 
different  manipulations  a  piece  of  work  has  to  undergo  during  the  pro- 
cess of  construction  and  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  workmen.  We 
will  now  take  the  example  of  a  girder  consisting  of  a  web  plate  and 
four  angles,  being  the  most  simple  case  which  could  be  selected  for  an 
illustration  to  more  fully  explain  what  I  have  said  before.  The  draw- 
ing should,  of  couTBe,  contain  the  size  of  the  plate  and  the  ^zes  of  the 
fiange  angles,  rivet  spacing,  size  of  rivets,  etc.  In  order  to  make  this 
'  girder  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  holes  in  each  piece  composing 
the  same  have  to  be  punched  or  drilled  separately  ;  then  the  pieces  are 
assembled  by  bolting  them  together  temporarily  by  a  few  bolts,  and 
then  the  rivets  are  driven.  The  sizes  of  the  web  plate  and  the  angles 
being  fixed  as  weU  as  the  depth  of  the  girder, — what  other  dimensions 
should  the  drawing  contain  in  order  to  be  useful  for  the  shop?  The 
holes  in  an  angle  are  always  measured  from  the  back  of  the  angle  and 
not  from  the  end  or  inside  of  the  leg ;  because  the  angles  as  well  as 
other  shapes  are  not  rolled  with  mathematical  accuracy ;  and  as  we 
want  to  maintain  the  depth  of  the  girder,  no  matter  how  much  varia- 
tion there  may  be  in  the  sizes  of  the  angles,  you  will  see  the  necessity 
of  giving  the  distance  of  the  guage  line  for  the  rivets  from  that  point. 
The  only  other  dimension  necessary  is  the  distance  between  the  two  rows 
of  rivet  holes  for  the  web  plate.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  only  dimen- 
ffions  necessary  for  the  guage  lines  of  the  rivet  holes  are  distance  back 
of  angles  to  center  of  rivet  and  distance  between  upper  and  lower  row 
of  rivet  holes.  All  other  dimensions  would  be  more  than  useless, 
because  they  would  be  inaccurate. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  a  piece  should  be  put  on  the  drawing 
first,  and  given  separately  and  distinctly  from  those  minor  dimensions, 
such  as  rivet  spacing,  or  spacing  of  lattice  bars,  tie  plates,  ^c.     Let  us 
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take  for  an  example  a  top  chord  piece  of  a  pin  connected  bridge.  The 
distance  from  end  to  centre  of  pin  bole,  and  distance  between  centres  of 
pin  holes,  should  be  given  separately,  and  should  not  be  written  on  the 
same  dimension  line  on  which  the  rivet  spacing  is  given  for  the  rivets 
in  the  pin  plates  ;  but  these  rivet  spaces  should  always  start  from  the 
center  of  the  pjn.  The  same  refers  to  the  spacing  of  the  lattices  and 
and  tie  plates  on  the  bottom  flange  of  this  top  chord  section ;  they 
should  not  be  given  as  a  continuous  series  of  figures  from  end  to  end, 
but  should  always  be  referred  to  the  pin  centres,  these  being  the  im- 
portant dimensions  in  this  case.  This  should  be  done  for  three  reasons : 
firstly,  that  the  dimensions  may  be  easily  checked ;  secondly,  to 
enable  the  men  in  the  shop  to  lay  out  their  work  intelligently  ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  important  and  exact  dimensions  may  be  obtained  from 
the  drawing  directly,  without  adding  up  a  number  of  minor  dimensions. 
All  the  figuring  and  calculating  should  be  done  in  the  ofBce,  and  not  in 
the  workshop.  In  making  a  drawing  of  a  riveted  joint,  where  several 
members  connect  around  one  point,  the  centre  lines  of  rows  of  rivets  in 
the  connecting  pieces  should  intersect  in  a  fixed  point,  if  possible,  on 
the  centre  line  of  the  principal  member,  or  on  the  center  line  of  a  row 
of  rivets  in  the  same ;  and  this  point  of  intersection  ^ould  be  fixed  by  a 
rivet,  in  order  to  give  the  templet-maker  a  precise  point  to  work  from. 
The  angles  of  the  connecting  pieces  with  the  principal  member  should 
be  given  as  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle ;  but  not  in  d^^ees, 
minutes  and  seconds,  as  is  sometimes  done,  as  the  workmen  are  not 
supposed  to  be  able  to  solve  problems  of  trigonometry.  However,  in 
the  facing  of  pieces  at  an  angle,  which  is  done  on  a  rotatry  planer, 
the  angle  should  be  given  in  degrees  and  minutes.  The  drawing  of 
any  piece  which  is  connected  with  other  members  in  the  structure  should 
have  the  ends  of  the  connecting  pieces  drawn  in  with  red  lines.  This 
is  done,  firstly,  for  the  convenience  of  the  draughtsman,  so  that  he 
can  malce  his  de«gns  of  that  piece  to  suit  these  connections,  to  show 
him  where  rivet  heads  which  would  interfere  may  have  to  be  counter- 
sunk, flanges  to  be  cut  away  in  order  to  clear  one  of  the  connecting 
memb^s,  or  to  show  him  the  positions  of  tie-plates,  etc. ,  and,  secondly, 
that  the  drawing  may  be  checked  more  readily  and  also  enable  the  men 
in  the  shop  to  do  their  work  more  intelligently. 

Duplications : — In  order  to  still  more  reduce  and  simplify  the  work  of 
making  drawings,  as  well  as  the  work  in  the  shops,  we  should  aim  to 
make  as  many  pieces  alike  as  possible,  or  Use  one  drawing  for  a  num- 
ber of  dmilar  pieces.  You  will  find  in  most  structures  many  pieces 
which  are,  in  their  general  features,  alike,  excepting  a  few  minor  details. 
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For  all  these  pieces  the  same  drawing  should  be  ased,  by  drawing  only 
such  portions  which  are  different,  so  that  the  same  templets  with  slight 
changes  may  be  used  over  again  for  pieces  which  are  almost  similar. 

Conventional  Signs : — In  order  to  give  proper  directions  for  riveting, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  some  conventional  signs  to  denote  the  different 
kinds  of  rivets  ;  indicating  which  rivets  have  to  be  driven  in  the  shop, 
and  where  rivet  holes  should  be  left  open,  and  the  rivets  driven  "  in  the 
field ; "  whether  the  rivets  have  full  heads  or  countersunk  heads,  also 
calling  the  workmen's  attention  to  those  rivets  whose  heads  may  have 
to  be  fiattened.  There  are  now  several  codes  of  rivet  signs  in  use,  but 
some  of  them  are  either  too  arbitrary,  or  not  distinct  enough  to  be  sat- 
isfactory. These  conventional  rivet  signs  should  be  such  that  they  can 
be  easily  remembered  and  easily  made,  and  should  be  distinct.  I  have 
adopted  a  code  of  rivet  signs  which  have  pro\-ed  very  satisfactory  in 
practice,  which  I  will  now  describe  : 

Rivets  are  usually  indicated  by  a  circle  of  the  diameter  of  the  rivet- 
head,  and  open  rivet-holes  by  a  circle  of  the  diameter  of  the  rivet  hole 
blackened.  If  you  want  to  show  a  countersunk  rivet-hole,  it  would  be 
natural  and  rational  to  show  the  same  as  it  appears  to  the  eye,  viz  : 
with  two  circles,  one  of  the  diameter  of  the  rivet  blackened,  and  the 
other  one  of  the  diameter  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  countersunk  hole. 
If  the  countersink  is  on  the  near  or  visible  side,  this  outer  circle  will  be 
in  full  line,  and,  if  on  the  far  side,  it  should  be  drawn  in  dotted  lines. 
Applying  this  same  principle  to  shop  rivets,  we  simply  leave  out  the 
blackening  of  the  inner  circle  which  denotes  the  open  hole,  and  we  have 
the  sign  for  countersunk  shop  rivets ;  if  the  countersink  is  oo  the  far 
side,  we  use  a  dotted  line  for  the  inner  circle.  We  will  now  need 
another  sign  denoting  that  the  rivets  are  countersunk  on  both  sides,  for 
which  we  will  use  a  diagonal  cross,  it  being  easily  made  and  easily  dis- 
tinguished. Sometimes  rivet-heads  may  have  to  be  fiattened,  generally 
in  cases  where  one  member  fits  into  another,  and  the  available  space 
will  not  permit  a  full-sized  rivet-head.  In  order  to  draw  the  shape  of 
the  fiattened  rivet-bead  in  plan,  we  wotild  have  to  make  a  double 
drcle,  the  same  as  for  the  countersunk  rivet.  We  will  therefore  have 
to  use  a  different  sign  to  denote  fiattened  rivet-heads.  As  they  are 
very  seldom  used  in  good  practice,  they  are  not  of  as  great  importance 
as  the  signs  for  countersunk  rivets.  As  a  fiat  is  sometimes  represented 
by  a  short  heavy  hue,  it  would  make  a  good  sign  to  show  fiattening  by 
drawing  a  heavy  black  hue  diagonally  across  the  rivet-head  ;  this  line 
being  dotted  will  denote  that  the  flattened  head  is  on  the  other  or  far 
side  ;  and  two  heavy  lines  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  mean 
that  heads  are  fiattened  on  both  sides. 
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I  should  also  mention  in  connection  with  this  subject  of  conventional 
signs,  that  it  is  customary  in  some  offices  to  shade  the  surfaces  of  cuts, 
such  as  cuts  of  flanges  of  angles  and  channels,  which  is  very  useful, 
and  good  practice,  for  calling  special  attention  to  these  points. 

Standards  : — In  order  to  have  some  uniformity  in  the  shop  work,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  system  of  standards,  which  are  used  by  every 
engineer  in  the  office  to  assist  him  in  making  detail  and  shop  drawings. 
This  system  of  standards,  however,  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
include  details  of  construction,  but  should  only  cover  such  general 
points,  as  the  rivet  spacing  for  different  shapes  and  sizes  of  rivets,  the 
sizes  of  eye-bars,  pins,  uuts,  lattice  bars,  clerises,  tumbuckles,  upset 
ends  of  rods,  beam  connections,  etc.  Standards  have  the  advantage 
besides  that  of  making  the  work  more  uniform,  of  relieving  the 
draughtsman  of  considering  these  little  points  every  time  he  makes  a 
drawing,  which  would  take  a  good  deal  of  his  time.  These  standards 
have  generally  been  worked  out  by  experienced  men  for  the  benefit  of 
those  employed  in  the  office,  and  will  therefore  be  productive  of  better 
results  than  if  every  one,  and  more  particularly  those  of  little  experi- 
ence, would  decide  upon  the  dimensions,  etc.,  which  are  given  by  the 
standards.  This  system  of  standards  has  been  iu  some  cases  abused 
by  including  details  of  constructiou.  This  I  consider  bad  practice,  as 
it  prevents  the  designer  from  exercising  his  own  judgment  and  ability  and 
from  making  improvements.  The  designer  simply  becomes  a  machine 
which  manufactures  designs.  I  know  of  cases  where  complete  stand- 
ards for  constructive  details  were  marked  out  for  all  the  details  of  rail- 
road bridges  of  different  spans,  under  the  supervision  of  the  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  office,  thus  making  machines  of  his  assistants,  who 
were  simply  manufacturing  designs  by  joining  together  a  lot  of  ill  ad- 
vised details,  the  results  of  which  consisted  in  a  lot  of  structural  mon- 
strosities, samples  of  which  are  yet  on  exhibition  on  some  of  our  rail- 
roads. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  drawings  for  structural  work,  I  would 
take  the  liberty  to  make  a  su^estion,  referring  to  the  instruction  of 
students  in  the  way  of  making  drawings  somewhat  similar  to  the  way 
they  are  made  in  actual  practice.  Instead  of  stretching  a  piece  of  paper 
on  a  drawing-board,  let  it  be  simply  tacked  down  with  thumb-tacks, 
make  the  drawing  in  pencil,  and  then  make  a  tracing  of  the  same. 
This  will  give  the  .student  an  opportunity  to  get  some  practice  in  mak- 
ing tracings,  which  would  be  of  some  advantage  to  him  when  he  enters 
practical  life  in  the  profession. 
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tion of  Masonry  Dame. 


GEORGE  W.  RAFTER,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  Engineer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I  shall  not  occupy  yoxit  time  on  this  occasion  with  an  extended  dis- 
cussion of  the  theory  of  masonry  dams.  This  part  of  the  subject  is  well 
worked  out  in  the  various  text-books,  and  inasmuch  as  it  has  attained 
so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mechanics  goes,  appar- 
ently the  fixed  state,  nothing  further  can  be  added  thereto,  and  our 
time  may  be  more  profitably  used  in  jotting  down  such  information  as 
the  ordinary  text-books  have  thus  far  mostly  failed  to  furnish. 

Undoubtedly,  the  theoretical  character  of  the  discussion  of  masonry 
dams,  as  found  in  nearly  all  the  text-books,  has  been  a  real  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  beginner.  Hiere  has  been  a  di^>ositioii  frequently,  to 
con^der  the  design  of  dams  as  complete  when  the  profile  was  deter- 
mined. So  marked  has  been  this  tendency  that  the  title  of  a  recent  paper 
before  the  Instittition  of  Civil  Engineers  was  ' '  The  Design  of  Masonry 
Dams,"  although,  as  pointed  out  in  the  discussion,  the  paper  was  really 
confined  to  suggestions  for  facilitating  the  calculation  of  the  profile  of 
a  dam  on  the  ordinary  hypotheses  set  forth  by  the  French  engineers, 
and  by  Rankine.  The  important  questions  of  foundations,  regulating 
works,  waste-weirs,  and  the  cognate  questions  derived  from  a  study  of 
the  re^men  of  streams,  are  left  entirely  untouched.  Obviously  the 
title  should  preferably  have  been,  "The  Computation  of  the  Profile 
of  Masonry  Dams." 

Mr.  Wegmann's  book  on  "The  De^gn  and  Construction  of  Masonry 
Dams,"  while  probably  the  best  text-book  of  the  subject  thus  far  pub- 
lished in  any  language  is  still  open  to  the  criticism  that  it  deals  largely 
with  the  profiles — one  only  gathers  from  it  incidentally  that  regulating 
works  and  over-fiow  weirs  are  indispensable  adjuncts  of  such  a  con- 
struction. It  fc^ows  then  if  one  desires  information  as  to  the  design 
of  the  necessary  adjuncts,  it  must  be  sought  widely  in  official  reports 
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and  the  proceedings  of  technical  societies.  As  assisting  such  research 
I  have  given  at  the  end  of  this  paper  a  list  of  the  various  publications  I 
have  had  occasion  to  consult,  together  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
information  to  be  obtained  from  each. 

One  may  properly  remark  in  passing,  however,  that  the  compam- 
tively  recent  working  out  of  the  rational  theory  of  the  profile  of  masonry 
dams  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  remissness  of  the 
text-books.  Still  in  view  of  the  enormous  saving  of  material  effected 
by  the  use  of  the  so-called  economical  profiles  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
methods  of  deducting  them  should  have  been  accorded  a  prominent 
place. 

Again,  the  failure  of  a  large  storage  dam  is  of  such  serious  import, 
that  we  find  an  additional  reason  why  discussion  of  the  profile  has  thus 
far  been  justly  deemed  of  first  importance.  Still,  mere  mass  in  a  reser- 
voir wall  cannot  be  taken  as  a  certain  index  of  security.  The  Puentes 
Dam,  in  Spain,  failed  eleven  years  after  its  completion,  from  a  defect 
in  the  foundation,  which,  instead  of  being  carried  to  the  bed  rock,  had 
been  erroneously  made  on  a  platform  of  timber  work  supported  on  piles. 
This  dam  had  a  profile  section  far  in  excess  of  any  possible  requirement 
and  its  failure  may  serve  to  teach  that  a  high  masonry  dam  is  only  safe 
when  founded  entirely  on  rock. 

And  right  here,  following  the  thought  of  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  in  the 
discussion  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  just  referred  to,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  however  valuable  the  purely  theoretically  dis- 
cussions of  the  proper  form  of  profile  may  be,  there  is  still  an  el^nent 
of  uncertainty  in  the  restUts  attained,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  assump- 
tions necessarily  made,  and  although  mathematicians  may  pri^>er1y  sug- 
gest foimulEE,  it  is  still  in  the  end  for  practical  men  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  fonnulEe  may  be  safely  accepted. 

The  construction  of  high  masonry  dams  for  the  purpose  of  impotmd- 
ing  large  bodies  of  water  is  not  a  modem  idea.  In  Spain  there  are 
several  high  dams,  among  the  chief  of  which  we  may  mention  the 
Almanza  dam,  with  an  extreme  height  of  68  feet,  and  the  Alicante 
dam,  with  an  extreme  hight  of  135  feet,  both  of  which  have  been  in  use 
since  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

There  are  several  other  Spanish  dams  of  considerable  age,  but  none 
of  them  are  in  any  degree  models  to  follow  at  the  present  time.  They 
all  show  a  profile  far  beyond  any  necessary  requirements.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  methods  used  by  the  Spanish  engineers,  who  designed 
these  early  dams,  to  determine  their  proportions.  Probably  no  special 
method  of  analyas   was  used,  but  each   engineer  constructed  what 
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seemed  to  him  to  be  a  perfectly  safe  structure.  A  few  Spanish  dams 
constructed  in  the  last  twenty  years  are,  however,  designed  pn  the 
lines  of  the  modem  economic  profiles. 

But  it  is  to  the  French  engineers  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  rational 
solution  of  the  probl^n  of  high  masonry  dams. 

The  first  writer  who  investigated  the  theory  of  such  dams  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  was  Mr,  De  Sazily,  who  published  a  memoir  on  the 
design  of  reservoir  walls  in  the  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees  for 
1853.  He  formulated  the  two  following  conditions  for  safety  of  a 
masonry  dam : 

(i)  The  pressure  sustained  by  the  masonry  on  the  foundation  must 
never  exceed  a  certain  safe  limit. 

(2)  There  must  be  no  pos^bility  of  any  portion  of  the  masonry 
sliding  on  that  below,  or  of  the  wall  moving  on  the  foundation. 

Mr.  De  Sazily  also  pointed  out  that  in  determining  the  maximum 
pressure  two  extreme  casss  must  be  considered  : 

(i)  When  the  reservoir  is  full. 

(2)  When  the  reservoir  is  empty. 

The  next  discussions  on  the  line  of  the  modem  economic  profile  were 
those  of  Mr.  Grae£E  and  Mr.  Delocre,  which  appeared  in  the  Annales 
des  Fonts  et  Chaussees  tor  1866,  These  engineers  designed  and  con- 
structed the  Furens  dam  in  accordance  with  the  views  announced  by 
Mr.  De  Sazily,  and  improved  upon  by  them  in  the  design  of  this  dam. 

In  1870  Frofessor  Rankine  was  called  upon  to  report  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  proposed  dam  for  the  water  supply  of  Bombay,  India. 
In  his  report  he  suggests  a  type  profile,  and  calls  attention  to  a  number 
of  points  in  the  design  of  such  profiles,  not  noted  by  previous  writers. 

Mr,  Bouvier  also  discussed  the  design  of  such  profiles  in  an  article 
on  the  Ternay  dam  which  appeared  in  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees 
for  1875. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  papers  dealing  with  the  design  of  the 
profile,  of  some  interest,  which  are  not  referred  to  here  for  lack  of 
space,  and  we  may  complete  this  part  of  the  subject  with  a  reference  to 
a  paper  by  Frofessor  Frantz  Kreuter,  of  the  Royal  Technical  Academy 
of  Munich,  on  The  Design  of  Masonry  Dams,  to  be  found  in  Vol.  CXV 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  This  is  the 
paper  referred  to  in  our  opening  paragraphs. 

According  to  Professor  Kreuter,  the  basis  for  any  sound  theory  of 
masonry  structures  may  now  be  stated  as  follows : 

(1)  That,  at  any  horizontal  section,  the  intensity  of  pressure  at  the 
faces  of  the  wall  shall  never  exceed  a  certain  value  fixed  upon  as  the 
safe  crushing  load  of  the  material  of  the  dam. 
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(2)  That  at  no  horizontal  layer  of  the  masonry  sbaU  there  be  any 
danger  of  ^ding. 

(3)  That  at  those  parts  of  the  profile  where  the  wall  has  a  batter,  the 
intensity  of  pressure  at  the  faces  shall  be  diminished  below  the  limits 
answering  to  vertical  faces. 

(4)  That  there  ought  to  be  no  practically  appreciable  teoaon  at  any 
point  of  the  masonry,  whether  at  the  outer  face,  when  the  reservoir  is 
empty,  or  at  the  inner  face,  when  it  is  filled.  The  lines  of  resistance 
therefore  should  not  deviate  from  the  middle  of  the  t^r'ckness  of  the 
wall  to  an  extent  exceeding  one-sixth  of  the  thickness. 

Professor  Kreuter  makes  the  following  assumptions : 

(i)  The  water  level  is  supposed  to  reach  the  top  of  the  wall. 

(3)  The  vertical  component  of  the  water  pressure  upon  the  battered 
part  of  the  inner  face  of  the  wall  is  provisionally  neglected. 

(3)  The  shearing-stresses  acting  parallel  to  the  layers  of  the  wall  are 
not  allowed  for. 

The  first  and  second  of  the  above  assumptions  are  made  to  simphfy 
the  calculation,  although  they  at  the  same  time  favor  safety.  The  third 
is  of  no  importance  when  the  wall  is  properly  executed,  according  to 
the  rules  established  by  the  earlier  writers. 

Professor  Kreuter's  paper  is  so  lengthy  that,  all  that  can  be  done  is 
to  refer  to  it  here.  In  the  discusdon,  Mr.  W^jmann,  whose  work  on 
' '  The  Design  and  Construction  of  Masonry  Dams, ' '  has  been  already 
referred  to,  criticised  some  of  the  methods  of  the  author  as  leading  to 
an  unnecessary  mathematical  refinement  which  could  not  be  realized  in 
practice.  The  whole  discussion  may  be  read  with  profit  by  any  person 
interested  in  the  design  of  such  dams. 

The  profile  having  been  determined,  the  next  question  for  the  engi- 
neer to  decide  will  be  as  to  the  plan  of  the  dam,  whether  it  be  straight 
or  curved. 

Dams  of  both  classes  have  been  successfully  built,  nevertheless  we 
find  a  nearly  unanimous  consensus  of  opinion,  that  if  a  curved  plan  be 
adopted,  it  is  still  advisable  to  so  proportion  the  profile  as  to  enable  it  to 
stand,  by  its  own  gravity,  the  pressure  of  the  water. 

If,  however,  the  dam  is  proportioned  to  withstand  the  water  pressure 
by  gravity,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  act  in  any  degree  as  an  arch. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  section  is  not  sufficient  to  withstand  the  water 
pressure,  then  the  dam  must  yield  under  the  strain  and  some  pressure 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  abutments  at  the  sides  of  the  valley.  It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  the  two  conditions  of  withstanding  pressure  by  gravity, 
and  at  the  same  time  acting  as  an  arch  are  incompatible.  The  two  can- 
not act  together  at  the  same  time. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  more  interesting  dams  which  have 
been  made  curved  in  plan :  The  Furens  dam  at  St.  Etienne,  France, 
built  to  furnish  a  water  supply  for  the  city  of  St.  Etienne,  and  power 
for  manufacturing  purposes  in  the  river  valley,  is  curved  in  plan  with  a 
radius  of  curve  equal  to  827  feet.  This  dam  is  also  so  deigned  as  to 
resist  the  water  pressure  by  gravity  purely.  The  Zola  dam,  near  Aix, 
France,  built  for  water  supply,  water  power  and  irrigation  purposes,  is 
curved  in  plan,  with  a  radiusof  158  feet.  The  Bear  Valley  dam  in  Cal- 
ifornia, built  for  irrigation  purposes ;  is  curved  in  plan  with  a  radius  of 
300  feet.  The  Sweet  Water  dam  also  in  California,  and  built  for  irri- 
gation ;  iscurvedinplanwitha  radius  of  213  feet.  There  are  a  number 
of  other  curved  dams  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  foregoing 
are  enough  for  present  illustrative  purposes.  The  three  last  mentioned, 
Zola,  Bear  Valley  and  Sweet  Water  all  acting  as  arches,  are  insufficient 
to  resist  water  pressure  by  gravity  alone.  Of  these  the  Original  Bear 
Valley  dam  is  by  far  the  boldest  structure  of  the  kind  yet  erected  any- 
where. It  relies  so  entirely  upon  the  arch  action  that  one  cannot  help 
thinking,  in  view  of  the  litUe  we  know  about  arches,  that  it  is  a  dan- 
gerously unsafe  structure,  although  one  must  not  overlook  that  it  suc- 
cessfully withstood  the  maximum  pressure  possible  to  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  without  showing  so  far  as  known  any  signs  of  weakness. 
Posdbly  it  is  a  case  where  success  is  a  suf&cient  answer  to  any  and  all 
cavils.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  a  new  dam  of  the  usual  eco- 
nomic gravity  section  has  been  recentiy  erected  at  a  location,  150  feet 
below  the  original  one,  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  designers  had 
some  doubt  as  to  the  safety  of  the  first  dam. 

There  are,  however,  certain  reasons  why  the  curved  form  is  desirable : 
namely,  it  will  adapt  itself  more  readily  to  changes  of  volume,  due  to 
changes  of  temperature.  The  various  questions  raised  under  this  head 
were  gone  into  extensively  by  Messrs.  Joseph  P.  Davis,  James  R.  Croes 
and  William  F.  Shunk,  who,  as  a  board  of  experts  examined  the  plans 
of  Quaker  Bridge  Dam,  and  reported  thereon  to  the  New  York  city 
Aqueduct  Commissioners,  under  date  of  Oct.  i,  1888.  These  gentle- 
men reached  the  following  conclusions  : 

(i).  That  in  designing  a  dam  to  close  a  deep,  narrow  gorge,  it  is 
safe  to  give  a  curved  form  in  plan,  and  to  rely  upon  arch  action  for  its 
stability  ;  if  the  radius  is  short,  the  cross-section  of  the  dam  may  be  re- 
duced below  what  is  termed  the  gravity  section,  meaning  thereby  a 
cross-section  or  profile  o!  such  proportions,  that  it  is  able  by  the  force 
of  gravity  alone  to  resist  the  forces  tending  to  overturn  it  or  to  slide  it 
on  its  base  at  any  point. 
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(2).  "  That  a  gravity  dam  built  in  plan  on  a  curve  of  long  radius, 
derives  no  appreciable  aid  from  arch  action,  so  long  as  the  masonry  re- 
mains intact ;  but  that  in  case  of  a  yielding  of  the  masonry  the  curved 
form  might  prove  of  advantage. 

"  The  divi^on  between  what  may  be  called  a  long  radius  and  what 
may  be  called  a  short  radius,  is,  of  course,  indefinite,  and  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  height  of  the  dam.  In  a  general  way  we  would 
speak  of  a  radius  under  three  hundred  (300)  feet  as  a  short  one,  and 
one  over  six  hundred  (600)  feet  as  a  long  one,  for  a  dam  of  the  height 
herein  contemplated. 

(3).  "That  in  a  structure  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
Quaker  Bridge  Dam,  the  question  of  producing  a  pleasing  architectural 
effect  is  second  only  to  that  of  structural  .stability,  and  that  such  an  ef- 
fect can  be  better  obtained  by  a  plan  curved  regularly  on  a  long  radius 
than  by  a  plan  composed  of  straight  Unes  with  sharp  angular  defiections. 

(4).  "  That  the  curved  form  better  accommodates  itself  to  changes 
of  volume  due  to  changes  of  temperature." 

Messrs.  Davis,  Croes  and  Shunk,  also  included  in  their  report  discus- 
sion of  other  interesting  points,  as,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  thrust  of  ice  upon  the  design  of  structures  of  the  class  now 
under  consideration.  Without  giving  their  reasons  therefor,  they  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  tlie  Quaker  Bridge  Dam,  should  be  proportioned 
to  resist  an  ice  thrust  at  the  highest  water  line  of  about  43,000  pounds 
per  lineal  foot. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  masonry  dam  is  as  to  the  foundation,  since  without  a 
perfectly  safe  foundation  all  other  precautions  may  be  futile,  and  the 
dam  liable  to  fail.  We  may  lay  it  down  then  as  a  fnndamental  propo- 
sition, that  a  higli  masonry  dam  should  always  be  founded  on  solid 
rock  and  every  precaution  taken  to  remove  all  danger  of  leakage  under 
the  dam,  as  otherwise  there  is  a  consequent  liability  of  its  destruction. 
Moreover,  we  must  assume  that  a  masonry  dam  is  an  absolutely  rigid 
structure,  and  the  least  unequal  settlement  will  tend  to  produce  cracks. 
The  examinations  of  the  foundation  must,  therefore,  be  of  the  most 
searching  character,  and  if  anything  other  than  perfectly  solid  rock  is 
found  to  exist,  the  whole  site  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny  before 
beginning  to  build.  This  proposition  is  especially  enforced  when  we 
remembsr  that  the  loads  on  the  lower  courses  of  a  high  dam  may 
amount  to  from  10  to  15  tons  per  square  foot,  and  it  is  unsafe  to  super- 
impose such  a  load  upon  anything  but  the  most  substantial  rock. 

The  design  of  high  masonry  dams  exhibits  in  its  various  aspects 
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many  interesting  problems  in  physics,  some  of  which  were  presented 
so  thoroughly  in  the  discussioii  of  Professor  Kreuter's  paper  before  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
that  we  can  hardly  do  better  than  refer  to  them  a  little  at  length  here. 
For  instance.  Professor  Forchhdmer  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
varying  temperature  and  the  penetration  of  water  into  the  interstices 
of  the  masonry  naturally  exerted  a  tendency  to  disruption,  which  thus 
far  had  not  been  taken  account  of  in  any  computations.  As  regards 
the  penetration  of  water,  it  might  be  assumed  to  flow  in  approximately 
horizontal  lines  through  the  masonry,  and  as  its  velocity  was  constant 
it  would  suffer  a  uniform  loss  of  pressure,  and  this  pressure  multiped 
by  the  volume  of  the  interstices  per  unit  volume  of  the  mortar  would 
give  the  up-ltft.  Still  the  safer  plan  is  to  make  the  inner  face  of  the 
dam  as  water-tight  as  possible.  In  a  dam  lately  built  in  Remscheid, 
Westphalia,  the  inner  face  was  plastered,  and  then  rendered  over  with 
two  coats  of  asphalt.  He  also  suggests  that  greater  security  could  be 
gained  by  diaining  the  wall  so  constructed  close  to  the  inner  face. 

As  regards  the  movement  due  to  temperature.  Professor  Forchheimer 
considered  this  of  even  greater  importance,  especially  in  countries 
subject  to  climatic  extremes.  It  had  been  observed  by  Professor  Intze 
that  at  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  Remscheid  dam,  which  was  82 
feet  in  height,  there  was  a  backward  and  forward  movement  amounting 
to  I  1-16  inch  during  filling  and  emptying  of  the  reservoir,  and  that 
the  movement  due  to  temperature  was  almost  as  great  as  this.  The 
crest  of  this  dam  is  460  feet  long  and  arched  in  plan,  with  a  radius  of 
420  feet,  one  side  of  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun  longer  than  the  other,  and 
the  more  exposed  part  has  been  observed  to  move  to  and  fro  ^  of  an 
inch  in  the  course  of  a  year,  while  the  other  part  moves  only  }i  of  an 
inch,  the  crest  expanding  ^  of  an  inch.  Professor  Forchheimer  points 
out  that  the  great  advantage  of  arched  dams  is  that  they  permit  of 
these  changes  taking  place  without  harm,  while  in  straight  dams  the 
same  phenomena  become  very  objectionable,  and  that  there  might  be 
considerable  danger  of  fractnreof  a  straight  dam,  as  shown  by  practical 
experience.  The  dams  of  Habra,  Grands-Cheurfas  and  Sig,  in  Algiers, 
had  broken,  and  in  that  of  Hamiz  a  tear  had  occurred  during  the  first 
filling.  The  Habra  dam  broke  in  December,  and  the  Grands-Cheurfas 
and  Sig  dams  gave  way  in  February.  The  Beetaloo  dam,  in  Austraha, 
had  also  developed  a  crack  }i  of  an  inch  wide,  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter,  and  without  any  apparent  cause.  In  the  winter  of  1890-91,  in 
a  period  of  extreme  cold  weather,  seven  vertical  cracks  appeared  in  the 
Mouche  dam,  a  structure  1,346  feet  long,  and  about  100  feet  wide. 
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These  cracks  were  widest  at  the  top,  and  situated  at  nearly  nniform 
distances  apart  of  about  i6o  feet ;  they  died  out  about  37  feet  bdow 
the  normal  water  level.  Their  aggregate  breadth  was  2ji  inches.  As 
the  temperature  rose,  they  gradually  decreased  and  in  a  short  time  four 
of  them  had  completely  vanished,  whilst  the  other  three  had  preceptibly 
contracted.  The  opening  and  clo^ng  of  cracks  at  different  seasons  has 
also  been  noticed  in  other  masonry  structures,  and  a  long  quay  wall  at 
Bremen  is  cited  which  developed  cracks  during  the  periods  of  low 
temperature,  of  1-6  and  )^  inch,  and  which  closed  to  fine  hair  cracks 


On  the  other  band,  it  seems  doubtful  to  the  present  writer 
whether  if  properly  constructed,  any  such  extreme  changes  as  are  here 
mentioned  would  have  happened,  and  the  statements  of  Mr.  Deacon, 
the  engineer  of  the  Vyrowy  Dam,  of  the  Liverpool  Water  Works,  in 
the  same  discussion  may  be  cited  as  showing  that  at  any  rate,  the  ques- 
tion is  open  to  discussion,  Mr.  Deacon  began  by  saying  that  there  is  a 
small  longitudinal  tunnel  passing  through'  the  mid-section  of  the 
Vymwy  Dam  at  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  80  feet  below  the  k11. 
When  the  dam  was  in  process  of  construction  certain  stones  were  bored 
vertically  as  they  were  laid,  one  above  the  other,  so  that  a  bore  hole 
about  4}^  inches  in  diameter  passed  from  the  top  down  80  feet  to  this 
tunnel.  From  the  top  of  this  bore-hole,  a  steel  piano- forte  wire  was  sus- 
pended, carrying  at  its  lower  end  in  the  tunnel  a  large  weight  immersed 
in  water.  Near  the  bottom  was  an  apparatus  of  the  seismograph  kind 
by  which  any  movement  was  multiplied  four  times.  A  fine  needle 
moving  without  friction  recorded  the  magnified  movement.  Unfortu- 
nately no  satisfactory  records  were  obtained  until  the  water  had  reached 
within  13  feet  of  the  sill,  but  the  movement  during  the  rise  from  the 
13  foot  level  to  the  top  water  level  was  such  that  the  sill  moved  hori- 
zontally with  respect  to  a  point  in  the  dam  80  feet  below,  to  the  extent 
of  0.868  of  a  miUiimetre,  or  about  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch.  Changes 
of  temperature  caused  the  dam  to  move  from  night  to  day,  and  f rtmi 
day  to  night.  The  dam  faces  nearly  southeast,  so  that  it  does  not  re- 
ceive full  heat  of  the  sun,  but  when  the  reservoir  is  full  the  maximum 
horizontal  movem^it  of  the  sill  with  reference  to  a  point  in  the  dam  So 
feet  below,  is  as  between  a  hot  summer  day  and  a  summer  night  0.360 
of  a  millimetre,  or  about  oue-seventieth  of  an  inch.  These  movements 
are  not  only  much  less  than  those  recorded  by  Professor  Forchheimer, 
but  they  have  not  been  attended  by  any  visible  disruption.  Taking 
everything  into  account  the  Vymwy  Dam  is  perhaps  the  best  constructed 
work  of  that  character  thus  far  carried  out  anywhere,  a  fact  which  very 
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likely  has  been  of  material  inSuence  in  preventing  any  harmful  result 
from  these  inevitable  movements,  due  to  changes  of  temperattire.  The 
small  movement  due  to  rise  of  water  may  be  considered  as  resulting  from 
excesdve  strength  of  this  dam,  and  it  accordingly  becomes  an  interest- 
ing question,  whether  after  all,  in  localities  subject  to*'extreme  climatic 
changes  it  is  on  the  whole  desirable  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  strict 
theoretical  economic  profiles,  but  rather  to  give  dams  some  excess  of 
section  as  a  pure  matter  of  insurance. 

The  use  of  curved  dams  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  dam  adds 
somewhat  to  the  expense,  but  the  advocates  of  such  dams  claim  that  we 
have  in  this  form  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  which  we  are  now 
discussing.  At  any  rate,  whatever  conclusion  you  may  arrive  at  when 
you  are  called  upon  to  design  high  masonry  dam,  you  may  take  this 
part  of  the  subject  as  illustrating  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  in 
this,  as  inall  other  classes  of  hydraulic  works,  it  is  not  best  for  the  engi- 
neer to  struggle  too  much  for  economy. 

The  quality  of  the  material  of  which  high  masonry  dams  may  be  con- 
structed has  been  a  subject  of  condderable  discussion  among  engineers. 
Generally  speaking,  the  French  dams  have  been  constructed  of  small 
rubble  stones,  such  as  two  or  three  men  can  easily  handle,  and  the 
French  engineers  have  made  elaborate  arguments  to  show  the 
superiority  of  this  class  of  stone  for  such  work.  In  the  Furens  dams, 
the  stones  varied  in  voltmies  from  about  2  to  7  cubic  feet,  but  in  the 
Vymwy  Dam  the  opposite  extreme  was  gone  to,  and  stones  were  used 
varying  in  volume  from  i  to  4  cubic  yards. 

Masonry  dams  may  also  be  built  of  cut  stone  masonry  and  of  con- 
crete, although  the  great  cost  of  cut  stone  would  ordinarily  prohibit  its 
use.  Again,  inasmuch  as  the  form  of  the  upper  part  of  a  dajn  depends 
upon  the  positions  of  the  lines  of  pressure  rather  than  on  the  strains  in 
the  masonry,  the  excessive  strength  of  cut  stone  masonry  would  only 
beomie  available  in  the  lower  courses  of  a  dam.  Its  use  would  there- 
fore lead  to  au  uimecessaiy  excess  of  strength  in  the  upper  portion  of 
such  a  structure. 

A  furtho-  disadvantage  of  the  use  of  cut  stone  masonry  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  a  high  dam,  would  be  the  tendency  which  it  would 
have  to  slide  if  laid  in  horizontal  courses,  and  great  care  would 
accordingly  become  necessary  to  insure  a  proper  degree  of  irregularity 
in  the  courses  if  it  were  used.  In  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  water 
directly  through  the  courses,  it  is  necessary  that  neither  the  vertical  not 
the  horizontal  joints  be  continuous.  In  any  case  the  jcants  should  be 
carefully  broken. 
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Cut  stooe  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  facing  for  dams  constructed 
with  the  interior  portion  either  of  rubble  or  concrete,  the  intention 
being  to  give  the  outside  portions  where  the  greatest  strains  are  en- 
countered an  excess  of  strength.  In  some  cases  cracks  and  seams  have 
been  formed,  because  of  the  difference  of  settling  of  the  two  kinds  of 
masonry.  If  such  settling  should  proceed  to  the  extent  of  detaching 
the  facing  from  the  balance  of  the  wall,  the  strength  of  the  structure 
would  be  reduced  in  a  corresponding  degree.  The  following  are  a  few 
examples  of  the  use  of  cut  stone  facing  with  rubble  or  concrete  backing. 

(i)  The  Betwa  Dam,  in  India,  has  its  faces  constructed  of  coursed 
dimension  stone  surmounted  by  an  ashler  coping.  The  liacking  is  nn- 
cotirsed  rubble  throughout. 

(2)  The  Boyd's  Comer  Dam,  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Croton 
river,  in  this  state,  was  built  with  cut  stone  facings  with  the  interior  of 
concrete,  the  lower  portion  having  large  stones  bedded  in  the  same. 

(3)  The  new  Croton  dam  now  constructing,  for  the  water  supply  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  This  dam  is  of  compoat  construction,  partly 
earth  and  partly  masonry.  The  overfall-weir  is  of  a  heavy  cross- 
section  and  1,020  feet  in  length  on  the  crest.  There  is  also  a  masonry 
section  of  a  length  of  630  feet,  designed  on  a  theoretic  profile.  These 
two  portions  are  to  be  constructed  with  coursed  faces,  with  backing  of 
uncoursed  masonry. 

(4)  The  Tytam  Dam,  in  China,  is  perhaps  as  interesting  an  example 
of  this  form  of  construction  as  any.  The  total  height  of  this  dam  is 
120  feet,  the  top  width  23^^  feet  and  the  width  at  the  base  62)^  feet ; 
an  extension  of  10  feet  in  the  height  at  some  future  time  is  provided 
for.  The  foundation  block  is  of  rubble  ccmcrete,  with  cement  rendered 
face.  The  interior  of  the  dam,  or  the  backing,  is  of  rubble  concrete 
with  fine  and  extra-fine  concrete  skins ;  the  upstream  face  is  of  ashler, 
and  the  downstream  of  rubble  masonry. 

The  ashler  of  the  upstream  face  was  laid  in  one-foot  courses,  al- 
ternately headers  and  stretchers,  the  latter  being  about  four  feet  long, 
and  the  former  one-foot  square,  and  one-foot  nine  inches  in  length  ;  the 
tails  of  the  headers  and  backs  of  the  stretchers  were  left  rough.  All 
the  joints  were  tuck-pointed  with  a  fiat  joint  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
wide,  as  the  work  progressed.  The  down-stream  fa<;e  is  of  rough 
quarried  nibble  stones,  laid  one  stone  thick,  the  concrete  backing  hold- 
ing the  stones  in  place.  The  joints  were  pointed  with  neat  cement, 
though  numerous  holes  were  left  in  the  pointing  for  drainage. 

The  mass  of  the  dam  is  composed  of  granite  and  rubble  stones  im- 
bedded in  concrete. 
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A  namber  of  other  dams  have  been  constructed  with  the  facings  of 
somewhat  different  material  from  that  of  the  interior,  and  although 
such  form  of  construction  is  not  approved  of  by  many  engineers,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  can  be  made  satisfactory,  provided 
sufficient  care  is  taken  in  all  the  details. 

Concrete  has  also  been  used  in  the  construction  of  a  number  of  the 
largest  dams  yet  constructed,  as,  for  instance,  the  San  Mateo  Dam,  in 
California,  170  feet  in  height ;  the  Periar  Dam,  in  India,  155  feet  in 
height ;  and  the  Beetaloo  Dam,  in  Australia,  no  feet  in  height. 

Concrete  may  be  considered  as  rubble  masonry  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms,  and  one  great  advantage  derived  from  its  employment,  is  that, 
ordinarily  the  expense  may  be  lessened  by  reason  of  the  saving  of 
labor  due  to  mixing  and  handling  by  machinery.  When  well  laid,  con- 
crete may  be  considered  as  quite  as  impervious  and  nearly  as  capable  of 
resistance  to  crushing  as  ordinary  uncoursed  rubble  masonry,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  any  greater  care  is  required  in  order  to 
secure  good  work  by  the  use  of  the  one  rather  than  the  other. 

When  large  streams  are  to  be  dammed,  the  design  of  the  spill  way  or 
overflow-weir  becomes  a  problem  of  far  reaching  import.  For  its  solu- 
tion we  roust  know  the  maximum  flood-flow  of  the  stream,  and  usually 
in  the  absence  of  direct  gauging  giving  this  fact  at  once,  we  need  to 
consider  the  probable  maximum  run-off  as  derived  from  a  study  of  rain- 
fall records,  and  the  results  obtained  from  lysimeters,  or  drain-gages. 
It  is  accordingly  seen  then,  that  the  proper  design  of  the  spill  way  will 
include  a  wide  range  of  investigation. 

In  a  recent  discussion  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Mr.  E,  Sherman  Gould,  gave  a  formula  for  length  of  spill  way  in  terms 
of  the  drainage  area  expressed  in  square  miles.  But,  as  I  have  en- 
deavored to  ke«^  f  ormulse  out  of  this  paper,  I  will  merely  cite  you  to  it 
as  being  an  attempt  to  apply  computation  to  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. My  own  view  is  that  the  length  of  spillways  is  not  susceptible  of 
numerical  computation  from  the  data  which  Mr.  Gould  uses,  and  indeed 
in  justice  to  that  gentleman  it  must  be  stated  that  the  formulee  is  not 
put  forth  as  anything  more  than  a  very  rough  guide. 

As  illustrating  the  importance  of  a  thorough  understanding  of  this 
part  of  the  design,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  that  the  new  Croton  Dam, 
with  a  drainage  area  of  340  square  miles  back  of  it,  is  to  have  a  ^ill 
way  1 ,020  feet  in  length,  but  it  should  be  understood  that  this  spill  way 
has  been  increased  in  length  considerably  by  reason  of  discharging  over 
the  face  of  the  dam. 

In  those  cases  where  it  is  necessary  that  flood-waters  be  discharged 
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over  the  front  of  the  dam,  it  frequently  becomes  desirable  to  build 
some  form  of  protection  against  the  erosive  action  of  the  falling  water 
at  the  toe  of  the  dam.  For  this  purpose  water-cushions  have  been  ex- 
tensively used  in  India,  with  good  success.  They  consist  of  a  sab^- 
diary  weir  across  the  channel  at  some  distance  below  the  main  dam, 
and  of  such  a  heigth'as  to  make  a  pond  below  the  main  dam  deep 
enough  to  effectually  coonteract  the  scouring  tendency  of  the  down- 
falling  water.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  report  on  irrigation  in  India,  which 
appears  in  Part  Second  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  has  given  a  formula  for  depth  of  water- 
cushi<ms.  I^ke  all  such  formulse,  it  is  very  general  io  its  application, 
and  judgment  will  be  a  much  safer  guide  in  the  construction  of  such 
works,  than  adherence  to  the  formula.  In  case  there  are  any  natural 
falls  upon  the  stream  to  be  dammed,  or  in  the  vicinity,  and  which  are 
also  of  the  same  geological  formation,  intelligent  observation  of  the 
depth  of  the  pool  formed  naturally  at  the  foot  of  such  falls,  will  be  a 
much  safer  guide  than  the  application  of  any  formula  whatever. 

As  an  interesting  example  of  a  dam  in  this  country  with  an  efficient 
subsidiary  water-cu^ion  weir,  we  may  refer  to  the  Turlock  dam,  in 
CaUfomia.  This  dam  is  straight  in  fian,  310  feet  in  length  on  top,  96 
feet  wide  at  the  base,  20  feet  wide  on  top  and  130  feet  in  height.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  flood-waters  of  the  Tolnme  river  will  pass  over  the 
crest  at  a  possible  depth  of  16  feet.  Abont  200  feet  below  the  main 
dam  is  built  a  subsidiary  weir  20  feet  high  and  with  a  top  width  of  12 
feet.  The  rock  foundation  on  which  the  dam  stands  is  said  to  be  hard 
and  firm,  and  a  water-cushion  of  this  height  successfully  resists  erosion. 

The  foregoing  gives  but  the  barest  skeleton  of  what  appears  to  the 
present  speaker  so  be  the  more  interesting  debatable  questions  relating 
to  masonry  dams,  a  subject  by  far  too  extensive  to  be  treated  satisfactorily 
within  the  limits  c^  a  single  paper. 
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PsAMCiS,  Jambs  B.— High  Walls  or  Dams  to  Resist  the  Pressure  of  Water.  Trans. 
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dams,  and  gives  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  percolation  of 
water  tinder  pressure  through  mortar.  The  tendency  of  Mr.  Francis'  vievrs  is 
toward  a  strengthening  of  high  dams  somewhat  more  than  strict  adherence  to 
the  theory  shows  to  be  necessary.  The  discussion  of  this  paper,  which  was 
participated  in  by  Messrs.  Wcgmann,  Fleley,  Cooper,  Emery,  Brinkerhoff, 
Greene,  Bouscaueu,  Frizell,  Gould,  Maclsy,  Cotlingwood,  Fuertes,  Hill  and 
Edwards,  is  very  suggestive. 

Geolocicai,  Survky,  U.  S.— 'Eleventh  Annual  Report,  PL  2,  contains  an  exten- 
sive bibliography.  The  lath  and  13th  Annual  Reports,  (1890-91  and  1891-93) 
Pts.  3,  Irrigation,  contain  Herbert  M.  Wilson's  Reports  on  Irrigation  in  India 
and  American  Irrigation  Engineering,  as  referred  to  in  the  following. 

GODU>,  B.  Shsbuam. — (i)  Strains  iu  High  Mssonry  Dsms,  and  the  Method  of 
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Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XXXII  (1894].  The  description  of  a  dam  50 
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Hbrsbbbl,  C. — On  the  Work  Done  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Dam  at  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  in  18S5,  and  on  some  Studies  for  a  New  Stone  Dam  for  the  same  place. 
Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XV  (1886). 

HtLL,  John  W.— A  Masonry  Dam.     Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XVI  (1887). 

HtTHBBR,  WlLUAM.— Water  Supply  of  Cities  and  Towns.  4(0.  Chicago,  1879. 
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JOB90N,  CbriSTophkr. — Beetaloo  Water  Works,  South  Australia.  Proc.  Inst  C. 
S.,  Vol.  CXIII  (1S93).  Gives  in  detail  the  methods  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  concrete  dam  118^  feet  in  height  Also  describes  a  consider«- 
hle  crack  which  appeared  therein  and  the  methods  employed  for  filling  the 
same  with  gront. 

ELranTZ,  J.  B.— Study  of  Reservoir  Walls.  Svo.  New  York,  1883.  A  translation 
from  the  French.  Gives  a  number  of  practical  points  with  a  series  of  profiles 
but  without  any  intimation  as  to  how  they  were  obtained. 

Kkbvtbr,  Framz. — On  the  Design  of  Masonry  Dams.  Proc.  InsL  C.  E.,  Vol. 
CXV{i894). 

Manby,  Edward  John  Theodorb.  —  Villar  Reservoir  on  the  River  Lozoya. 
Proc.  Inst,  C.  E.,  Vol.  LXXI  (1883),  Gives  short  account  of  construction  of 
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McCULi^B,  Waltbr.— The  Construction  of  a  Water-Tight  Masonry  Dam.    Tcans. 
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Am.  Sac.  C.  B.,  Vol.  XXVIII  (1893).    Describes  in  some  detail  the  ci 

tiou  of  the  Sodom  dam  of  the  Crattm  Water  Works,  98  feet  in  height  and 

vhich  is  stated  to  be  absolutelj  water-tight. 

McUastsr,  John  B.— Profiles  of  High  Masonrr  Dams.  Van  Nostrand's  Engi- 
Dcering  Uagazine,  Vol.  XIV  (1876).  Also  Van  Nostrand's  Science  Series, 
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MSRKUfAM,  MansfieU).— Retaining  Walls  and  Masonry  Dams.  8to.  New 
York,  189a. 

MuLtlHS,  J. — Irrigation  Manual.  4to.  London,  1890.  Gives  detail  plans  of  a 
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formula  for  high  dams  is  illustrati^  bj  a  series  of  diagrams. 

Okangs,  Jamks.— Tytam  Water  Works,  Hou^-Eong.  Proc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vol.  C 
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QUAKBB  Bbidge  Dau. — 'Reports  to  the  Aqueduct  Commission  on  Researches 
Concerning  the  Design  and  Construction  of  High  Masonry  Dams.  4to.  New 
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the  board  of  experts,  Messrs.  Joseph  P.  Davis,  James  J.  R.  Croes,  and  W.  P. 
Shuak,  on  the  plan  and  location  of  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam.  It  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  series  of  diagrams  of  proposed  profiles  and  tabulated  cooipntations 
relating  to  the  same. 

Rankim H,  W.  J.  M A CQnoRN.— Report  on  the  Design  and  Construction  of  Masonry 
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ScinTYT.EK,  Jamks  D. — The  Construction  of  the  Sweetwater  Dam.  Trans.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XIX,  (tSSS).  Adescriptionof  an  arched  dam  with  much  less 
section  than  required  for  pure  gravity  profile. 

Spon'S  Dictionary  of  Engin'SERInc. — In  the  article  on  Damming  may  be  found 
a  very  complete  discussion  of  the  theory  of  economic  profiles,  as  well  as  pro- 
files of  a  number  of  the  high  dams  of  the  world.  The  article  on  Retaining 
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Wegmann,  Edward,  Jr. — "The  Design  and  Construction  of  Masonry  Dams. 
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little  we  know  of  water  cushions  in  this  country  is  derived  from  Mr,  Wilson's 
report,  (2)  Irrigation  in  India.  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  B.,  Vo!.  XXIIl,  (1890). 
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Reatrlction  of  Immigration. 


By  Gen.  FRANCIS  A.  WALKER, 

President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston,  Mass. 


It  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that  what  we  are  to  talk  about,  is  not 
keejHiig  out  a  certain  number  of  the  insane,  crimiaals  and  paupers, 
such  as,  from  lack  of  pr<^r  legislative  measures,  have  found  their  way 
in  great  numbers  to  our  ports  in  the  past  and  have  mingled  with  the 
body  of  our  citizenship,  much  to  our  injury.  No  one  questions  the 
propriety  of  excluding  persons  of  unsound  mind  or  vicious  habits,  or 
persons  incapable  of  caring  for  themselves  or  supporting  themselves. 
That,  therefore,  is  not  under  discussion.  Our  government  has,  as  I 
have  said,  been  very  lax  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  classes  referred  to,  have  come  here,  perhaps  sent 
purposely  by  their  governments  or  municipalities  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
them.  A  great  deal  of  that  sort  of  material  has  in  the  past  been 
dumped  upon  our  shores ;  but  now  that  public  attention  is  fairly 
aroused  upon  the  question,  there  can  be  no  two  minds  on  the  subject  of 
the  exclusion  of  such  people.  What  we  are  speaking  of  is  not  keep- 
ing out  some  thousands  who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves ;  it  is  the 
exclusion  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  all  of  whom,  we  may  assume  for 
the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  are  capable  of  supporting  themselves. 
They  are  not  criminals  nor  paupers,  or  vicious  persons  especially  ;  they 
are,  we  may  say,  able-bodied  and  capable  of  self-support,  at  least 
according  to  the  standard  of  their  native  lands. 

It  must  seem  strange  to  any  person  brought  up  in  this  land  of  otirs, 
to  hear  such  a  question  discussed  at  all.  All  through  our  history, 
from  the  earliest  time,  there  has  been  much  felicitation  over  the  extent 
to  which  immigration  has  risen,  and  the  height  at  which  it  has  maintained 
itself  from  year  to  year  and  generation  to  generation.  Immigration 
has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  sources  of  our  national  strength.  I 
can  remember  how,  a  score  of  times,  the  newspapers  have  rolled  the 
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last  figures  of  an  unprecedented  immigration,  Hke  a  sweet  morsel  under 
their  tongues ;  and  congratulated  their  readers  and  the  nation  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  access  of  persons  from  other  shores  and  climes  has 
been  carried.  So  that,  if  it  is  a  question  which  it  is  worth  while  for 
intelligent  people  to  consider,  whether  we  shall  now  put  up  the  bars 
and  keep  out  the  tens  of  thousands,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  who  are  yearly  coming  to  us,  or  at  least  restrict  very  greatly 
their  nmnber,  it  certainly  exhibits  a  great  change  in  pubhc  sentiment — 
a  change  so  great  as  perhaps  to  excite  incredulity.  If  we  were  right 
then,  must  we  not  be  wrong  now  ?  If  we  are  right  now,  must  not  our 
fathers  have  been  very  weak,  short-aghted  and  foolish  to  felicitate 
themselves  on  the  access  of  foreigners  ? 

I  can  only  say  that  we  have  abundant  instances  of  changes  of 
opinion  and  changes  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  our  people  and  of  other 
peoples,  changes  quite  as  decided  as  in  this  case,  and  yet  fully  justified 
by  changes  of  condition  which  had  taken  place.  I  might  mention 
many  instances,  I  will  only  take  one.  I  select  that  one  because  it 
seems  to  me  to  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  case  we  are  now  considering. 
Take  the  matter  of  the  cutting  down  of  our  forests.  From  the  first 
settlement  of  this  country,  until  a  very  recent  period,  the  Pioneer's 
Axe  has  been,  more  than  any  other  material  thing,  the  emblem  best 
fitted  to  be  the  symbol  of  American  civilization.  The  axe  of  the 
pioneer  has  been  celebrated  in  song  and  verse,  and  sober  prose.  We 
have  all  listened  with  admiration  and  with  delight  to  the  story  of  the 
march  of  that  great  army  of  axe-men  westward,  levelling  the  forests 
as  they  went,  opening  up  the  soil  to  cultivation,  dearing  the  ground  to 
found  school  houses,  churches  and  colleges.  Yet  to-day  we  hear  men 
say  that  the  denudation  of  the  soil  has  gone  beyond  what  is  safe  and 
desirable ;  that  the  cutting  down  of  our  forests  should  be  restricted. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  even  offers  premiums,  large 
premiums  too,  for  the  planting  of  trees  upon  our  western  lands.  Here 
is  a  change  which  is  quite  as  marked  as  that  which  is  immediately 
involved  in  our  present  discussion,  yet  a  change  the  justice  of  which  is 
fully  recognized.  The  time  was,  and  that  for  a  long  period,  when  the 
cutting  down  of  our  forests  were  really  and  truly  a  subject  for  felicita- 
tion. The  time  has,  however,  come  when  the  further  destruction  of 
our  forests  is  threatening  the  greatest  dangers  to  American  agriculture, 
to  American  meteorology  and  to  all  the  material  interests  of  this 
country.  So  it  may  be  that  our  fathers  were  fully  right  in  taking  the 
position  they  did  regarding  the  arrival  of  foreigners  upon  our  shores, 
and  in  felicitating  themselves  upon  the  wonderful  development  of 
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imtnigTation  through  many  years ;  and  yet  it  may  now  be  reasonable 
and  right  that  we  should  look  upon  the  continuance  of  immigration 
with  distrust,  apprehension  and  alarm. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  poMtive  part  of  my  subject  the  direct  argu- 
ment as  to  the  restriction  of  immigration,  it  seems  tc  me  desirable  to 
look  at  two  opinions  respecting  the  immigration  of  the  past  which  have 
been  held  almost  without  dissent  by  the  American  people,  yet  opinions 
which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  are  wholly  erroneous.  I  can  hardly 
speak  of  any  other  political  or  economic  opinions  which  I  bdUeve  to 
have  been  so  entirely  unfounded  as  those  to  which  I  now  allude. 

One  of  these  opinions  was  that  immigration  constituted  a  net  reia- 
forcement  of  our  population ;  that,  the  more  foreigners  came,  the  more 
we  were  in  numbers,  population  being  increased  by  something  near,  if 
not  by  the  whole  sum  of  those  who  entered  the  country.  This  opinion 
was  universally  held  by  our  fathers,  and  I  think  is  very  greatly  held 
to-day.  As  increase  of  numbers  was  then  a  relatively  important  matter, 
in  the  condition  in  which  our  fathers  found  themselves — with  the 
country  partially  settled,  with  enormous  resources  undeveloped,  with 
possibilities  of  unbounded  wealth  before  us — immigration  was  welcomed, 
and  it  was  mainly  welcomed  because  it  was  believed  to  constitute  a  net 
reinforcement  to  our  population. 

I  t>elieve  no  {q)inion  ever  held  widely  by  an  intelligent  body  of  people 
was  so  entirely  unfounded.  I/wk  at  the  facts  of  the  case.  From  1790 
to  1830,  forty  years,  the  American  people  increased  at  the  rate  of  from 
thirty-three  to  thirty-eight  per  cent  every  ten  years,  a  rate  of  increase 
never,  in  the  history  of  human  population,  maintained,  over  any  con- 
mderable  area,  for  any  considerable  time,  except  here  in  the  United 
States.  That  tremendous  increase  was  entirely  out  of  the  loins  of  our 
own  people.  Immigration  at  that  time  scarcely  existed  at  all.  All  the 
foreigners  arriving  between  1790  and  1830  constituted  but  an  inconsid- 
erable addition  to  our  population.  The  American  people,  mainly  a 
native,  and  wholly  an  acclimated  peculation,  increased  at  a  ratio  which 
has  never  been  approached,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  any  other  soil  and 
under  any  other  climate,  in  human  history.  Had  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  population  from  1790  to  1830  been  continued  to  the  present  time, 
we  should  be  to-day  92,  or  94  or  95  millions  of  people,  instead  of  per- 
haps 67  or  68.  In  other  words,  we  have  fallen  short  of  making  good 
the  promise  of  those  first  forty  years,  by  twenty-five  millions. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  falling  off?  Why  was  it  that,  so  long  as 
we  had  a  purely  native  population,  we  maintained  this  astounding  rate 
of  increase  of  population  i    Why  was  it  that  a  decline  in  the  birth-rate 
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coincided  exactly  with  the  beginning  of  the  large  immigratioii  ?  For 
that  coincidence  existed.  Year  by  year  as  foreign  immigration  in- 
creased, the  rate  of  the  native  increase  declined.  It  fell  off  in  the  very 
years  in  which  the  foreigners  began  to  arrive  in  greatest  number  ;  it 
fell  off  in  the  very  regions  and  sections  of  the  country  into  which  the 
foreigners  came  most  freely.  A  more  exact  coincidence  statistically  is 
hardly  to  be  found  in  human  history  ;  and,  for  one,  as  a  life-long  stu- 
dent of  population,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  very  incoming  of 
the  foreigners  which  checked  the  rate  of  the  native  increase.  Instead 
of  foreign  immigration  being  a  net  reinforcement  of  our  population,  it 
was  merely  a  replacement  of  native  by  foreign  stock,  a  replacement 
which,  after  a  while,  ceased  even  to  make  good  the  traditional  rate  of 
increase  of  the  native  population. 

The  whole  history  of  human  population  shows  how  intensely  sensi- 
tive to  social  and  economic  conditions  the  principle  of  population  is. 
I.et  those  conditions  remain  unchanged,  and  population  will  go  on  in- 
creasing, generation  after  generation,  like  gas  expanding  in  a  vacuum, 
at  a  rate  which  you  can  predict  with  almost  absolute  predion.  The 
incoming  of  the  foreigners,  out  of  the  peasantry'  of  Europe,  largely  de- 
graded through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  accustomed  to  the  most 
squalid  and  miserable  conditions  of  life,  constituted  a  great  shock  to 
population  in  a  country  where'  social  ambition  had  always  been  active 
And  where  the  standard  of  living  was  higher  than  in  any  other  country 
of  the  world.  The  new-comers  naturally  fell  into  a  social  and  indus- 
trial class  by  themselves.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the  settlement  of 
the  colonies  that  distinct  social  classes  were  known,  at  least  here  at  the 
2iorth.  Such  a  fact  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason,  in  the  view  of 
any  vital  statistician,  of  any  student  of  human  population,  for  the 
shrinking-back  of  the  natives  from  such  a  contact,  such  a  competition, 
«uch  an  association.  Then  it  came  about  that  no  American  father 
would  feel  that  his  life  had  been  anything  but  a  failure  if  he  had  to 
bring  up  his  sons  to  labor  on  equal  terms  and  an  equal  footing  with 
those  who  had  entered  the  country  in  this  way.  I  do  not  desire  to 
speak  unkindly.  It  was  no  fault  of  these  people  that  they  came  out  of 
«ach  homes  as  they  did  ;  and  that  they  came  with  vastly  lower  ideals  of 
social  decency  and  with  habits  of  living  repulsive  to  the  native  Ameri- 
can. It  was  not  at  all  their  fault ;  yet  none  the  less  did  it  have  this 
effect  upon  our  population.  That  effect  was  a  perfectly  normal  one. 
The  cause  mentioned  was  entirely  competent  to  produce  such  an 
effect,  in  kind  and  in  degree.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  instead  of  the 
great  immigration  of  that  time  being  a  reinforcement  of  the  population 
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it  was,  first,  a  replacement  of  the  native  population  by  foreign  stock, 
while,  after  that,  it  even  failed  to  make  good  the  loss  of  native  popu- 
lation. 

It  was  certainly  no  decline  of  the  vitality  of  the  American  people 
after  1830,  in  their  reprodnctive  power  and  general  vigor  and  length  of 
life,  which  caused  this  falling  off  in  the  native  increase.  After  1830 
the  old  manslaughtering  medicine,  from  which  the  American  people 
had  suffered  more  than  any  other  people  on  earth,  went  out  and  the  new 
medicine  came  in.  The  people  had  better  food,  better  clothing,  and 
better  housing.  The  change  in  the  American  physical  type  since  1830 
has  been  most  favorable,  even  remarkably  so.  We  have  here  a  soil  and 
climate  which  are  highly  favorable  to  length  of  life  and  to  phy^cal 
vigor.  We  have  taken  the  European  Short- Horn  and  improved  it  so 
that  a  cow  has  been  sold  from  Western  New  York,  to  be  re-exported  to 
England,  for  $45,000.  We  have  taken  the  English  race-horse  and  de- 
veloped it  until  to-day  no  horses  that  ran  on  English  turf  are  the  equals 
of  our  Kentucky  horses.  We  have  taken  the  English  man  and  made 
him  the  best  sprinter,  the  best  shot  with  either  pistol  or  rifle,  the  most 
effective  football  rusher,  the  most  dangerous  prize  fighter,  the 
best  all-round  athlete  of  the  world.  The  statistics  of  height,  chest 
measurement  and  weight  of  our  American  army  during  our  late 
war,  when  hundreds  of  thousands  were  enlisted  and  registered,  in 
comparison  with  tens  of  thousands  of  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  Ger- 
mans and  Erenchmen,  show  that,  in  all  the  elements  of  physical 
force,  the  American  is  to-day  the  best  human  animal  in  the  world. 
It  was  no  decline  in  the  vitality  of  the  people  which  caused  the 
effect  noted.  On  the  contrary,  the  typical  Yankee,  long,  lank,  ca- 
daverous and  dyspeptic,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  America 
and  is  only  seen  upon  the  stage.  To-day  our  people  are  better  fed, 
better  nourished,  have  more  life,  more  "go"  in  them,  and  more  vital 
force  and  power,  than  in  1830.  And  yet  this  decline  in  the  native  pop- 
ulation has  taken  place.  I  believe  it  to  have  been  wholly  or  mainly  in 
consequence  of  the  incoming  of  the  foreigner. 

There  is  a  second  opinion  regarding  foreign  immigration  which 
prevents  our  taking  a  fair  view  of  the  present  situation.  It  is  an  opinion 
almost  universally  held,  yet  one  which  I  believe  to  be  entirely  mistaken. 
It  is  to  the  effect,  that,  whether  the  immigration  in  the  past  was  in  fact 
a  reinforcement  of  our  population  or  not,  and  whether  the  social  and  po- 
litical effects  of  immigration  were  good  or  bad,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  foreigner  should  come  to  us  in  these  great  numbers,  in  order  to  do 
a  certain  kind  of   work  which  the  native  population  would  not  do. 
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That  argument  has  been  used  a  thousand  times  in  the  past  thirty  years. 
We  did  not  greatly  relish  having  our  population  made  up  in  this  way ; 
but  we  submitted  to  it  because  the  native  American  would  not  work  in 
the  sew^s,  in  the  canals,  on  the  railroads ;  in  a  word,  would  not  do  the 
lowest  kind  of  manual  labor,  and  so  the  foreigner  came  to  take  his  place. 

Here  is  another  opinion  which  illustrates  admirably  the  mistaken 
policy  of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  When  did  the  native 
American  first  refuse  to  do  any  kind  of  manual  labor  ?  In  the  last  cen- 
tury? No.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century?  No.  Lawyers,  doc- 
tors, professors,  judges,  governors,  then  did  all  about  the  house,  or  on 
the  farm,  which  it  was  necessary  for  anybody  to  do.  There  was  no 
such  thing  known  as  indispoMtion  towards  manual  labor.  You  can  find 
many  old  enough  to  remember  when  no  man  was  esteemed  too  good  or 
fine  to  do  any  kind  of  work  which  his  hands  found  to  do.  When  did 
the  Americans  first  refuse  to  do  mere  ditching  and  trenching?  I  an- 
swer, when  the  foreigners  came.  As  long  as  each  man  in  his  place  did 
whatever  was  reqtiired  of  all  men,  there  was  no  obliquy,  no  discredit, 
no  shame  about  it ;  every  man  was  wilUng  to  do  that  part  which  fell  to 
him.  But  when  we  had  a  class  in  this  country  which  could  do  that 
kind  of  work  and  nothing  else,  then  the  American  ceased  to  do  that 
kind  of  work ;  then  he  set  himself  apart ;  then  he  refused  to  join  the 
gangs  which  were  working  on  the  canals  and  railroads.  When  manual 
labor  became  a  sign  of  a  want  of  education,  want  of  training,  and  want 
of  breeding,  then  every  man  who  had  any  choice  whatever,  any  control 
of  his  fortunes  and  destiny,  drew  out  of  it. 

We  have  had  a  very  curious  caricature  of  this  argument  during  the 
last  few  years.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the  Irishman  came  because  the 
native  American  would  not  dig  in  the  trenches.  Within  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  Harper's  Weekly  had  a  very  curious  article  about  the  in- 
coming of  the  Italians.  The  Kditor  admitted  that  these  did  not  con- 
stitute a  very  desirable  addition  to  our  population.  As  an  element  they 
had,  perhaps,  an  injurious  social  and  political  influence.  Still  it  was 
necessary  to  have  them  ;  the  work  had  got  to  be  done,  canals  must  be 
dug,  and  railroads  built;  and,  consequently,  since  the  Irish  were  now 
generally  refusing  to  do  the  very  lowest  kind  of  manual  labor,  we  must 
have  the  Italians ;  and  thank  God  for  them. 

You  have  only  to  see  the  argument  thus  in  its  second  generation,  so 
to  speak,  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  all  this  sort  of  talk  about  the  necessity 
of  having  uneducated  and  unskilled  foreigners,  with  lower  tastes  and 
aspirations  and  meaner  habits  of  life,  come  to  America,  to  do  the  poor- 
est kind  of  manual  labor.     Your  grandfather  and  my  grandfather,  your 
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grandmother  and  my  grandmother  did  a  great  deal  of  wliat  would  be 
called  to-day,  manual  work.  And  they  were  not  ashamed  to  do  anything 
and  everything  which  would  minister  to  the  welfare  of  their  families  in 
sickness  and  in  health.  They  called  nothing  common  or  unclean.  But 
when  a  class  of  people  came  in  who  could  do  manual  labor  and  could 
do  nothing  else,  then  the  native  American  drew  back  and  left  it  to 
these  people  to  do  all  of  this  sort  of  work,  alone.  And  now  it  seems, 
after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  the  Irishmen,  in  turn,  think  themselves 
too  good.  They  are  turning  over  the  lowest  kinds  of  manual  labor  to 
the  Italians ;  and  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly  cannot  sufficiently 
admire  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  Providence  in  sending  along  the 
Italians  to  do  the  work  which  was  thus  in  danger  of  being  left  undone. 
But  did  the  Italians  come  because  the  Irishmen  refused  to  dig  in  the 
trenches?  No,  the  Irishman  refused  to  dig  in  the  trenches  because  the 
Italian  came.  Here  is  simply  another  instance  of  putting  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse.  The  in-comiug  of  a  class  of  people  lower  in  respect  to 
strength,  energy  and  intelUgence,  has  put  the  Irishman  upon  his  mettle, 
and  he,  too,  draws  aside.  In  five  years  more,  if  Barou  Hirsch  should 
send  us  over  two  or  three  million  of  Russian  Jews,  you  will  find  the 
Italians  beginning  to  put  on  airs,  drawing  themselves  to  one  side,  and 
declaring  that  thej'  will  not  do  any  more  of  mere  manual  labor.  But 
what  about  our  citizenship  all  this  time  ?    What  of  the  Repubhc  ? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  these  familiar  opin- 
ions regarding  foreign  immigration  in  the  past,  because,  until  we  get 
these  out  of  our  minds,  we  cannot  fairly  look  at  the  question  as  it  presents 
itself  to  us  now.  Yet,  the  question  to-day  is  a  very  different  one  from 
that  which  our  fathers  contemplated.  Great  social,  industrial  and  po- 
litical changes  have  taken  place  in  the  last  forty  years.  It  is  in  consid- 
ering these  that  I  come  to  the  positive  argument  of  the  case. 

In  the  first  place,  the  arable  public-lands  of  the  United  States  are  en- 
tirely exhausted.  Fifty  years  ago,  any  one  who  desired  to  cast  in  his 
lot  with  us,  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  public  lands  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, which  he  could  make  his  own  by  paying  $1.25  an  acre,  under  the 
Preemption  Act,  or  even  obtain  free  under  the  Homestead  Law,  paying 
merely  the  small  fee  for  registration.  We  had  then  an  enormous  body, 
not  merely  milhous  of  acres,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles, 
of  the  best  arable  lands  in  the  world,  open  to  intending  citizens.  Our 
laws  invited  foreigners  to  come  upon  these  lands,  to  enter  themselves  as 
citizens  upon  the  registers  of  the  nearest  land  offices,  and  to  build 
homes  for  themselves  and  their  children.  During  all  that  time,  while 
there  was  an  indefinite,  a  practically  unlimited,  supply  of  free  pubhc 
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lands  of  high  qtiahty,  ahnost  any  amount  of  foreign  immigration  could 
be  safely  endured,  because  it  was  so  easy  £or  the  foreigner  to  get  upon 
the  land.  Once  upon  the  land,  the  problem  was  solved.  With  a  favor- 
able soil  and  climate,  it  was  his  own  fault  if  he  failed  to  do  well.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  a  dozen  great  states  were  built  up.  So  long  as 
that  condition  lasted,  the  problem  of  immigration  was  very  simple. 

To-day  there  is  not  a  single  acre  of  land  that  any  body  knows  about, 
fit  to  be  taken  up,  which  is  not  taken  up  under  the  Homestead  and 
Preemption  Acts.  Of  course,  the  United  States  Government  still  holds 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  but  they  are  in  the  Great 
American  Desert,  or  form  the  rocky  ridges  of  the  great  Appalachian 
chain.  They  are  not  worth  taking  up  at  all ;  or,  at  any  rate,  they  can 
only  be  taken  up  in  large  bodies  by  great  capitalists  who  have  the  means 
of  constructing  comprehensive  irrigation  works.  Perhaps  I  cannot  call 
your  attention  to  this  feature  of  the  situation  more  strikingly,  than  by 
reference  to  two  recent  experiences.  You  remember  how,  a  few  years 
ago,  Oklahoma  was  opened  to  settlement  and  its  lands  taken  up.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  lands  were  any  better  than  the  lands  of 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  or  Minnesota,  which  had  been  taken  up  under  the  old 
system.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation  was  that  there  was  no 
other  public  land  in  the  United  States,  fit  to  be  taken.  You  remember, 
perhaps,  how  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  squatters  Hued-up  on  the  very 
border  of  Oklahoma  ;  how  cavalry  had  to  be  deployed  along  the  front- 
ier, with  their  carbines  cocked,  to  prevent  intruders  from  rushing  over 
the  line  and  making  their  way  to  the  lands  about  to  be  opened.  You 
remember  the  race  which  followed  the  firing  of  the  signal  gun,  and  the 
many  amusing  and  terrible  experiences  of  the  next  few  days,  while 
this  army  of  "  boomers  "  were  filhng  up  Oklahoma.  You  know  that 
we  have  since  had  the  so-called  Indian  strip  opened  up  to  settlement, 
when  the  same  phenomena  were  repeated. 

There  is  a  second  important  condition  in  respect  to  which  there  has 
been  change  ;  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. You  know  that,  for  the  past  twenty  years,  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline  in  the  prices  of  all  agricultural  products.  Wheat  and 
every  other  of  the  great  crops  has  gone  down,  down,  down,  with  no 
reaction,  and  apparently  no  promise  of  reaction.  Instead  of  wheat 
selling  now  at  $1.12  in  Chicago,  or  $.90,  it  has  gone  down  to  $.60,  and 
below.  The  prices  of  agricultural  produce  have  fallen  lower  than  ever 
before  and  they  persistently  keep  low,  with  no  sign  whatever  of  re- 
action, except  possibly  as  the  result  of  a  "comer"  gotten  up  by  a 
conspiracy  of  speculators.     Now,  part  of  this,  of  course,  has  resulted 
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from  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  production  ;  but  it  is  not  wholly  that ; 
it  is  mainly  due  to  other  elements.  I  need  not  go  into  the  discussion 
of  these.  Among  them  is  the  competition  of  new  countries,  like  India 
and  the  Argentine  Republic ;  but,  to  whatever  cause  this  effect  is  due, 
it  is  a  tremendous  fact,  because  it  diminishes  the  ability  of  the  farmer 
and  the  planter  to  employ  large  numbers  of  partially  skilled  laborers 
upon  the  field,  at  high  wages.  Not  only  so,  but  it  reacts  upon  manu- 
facturers. It  has  been  from  the  first,  with  us  here  in  the  United  States, 
the  competition  of  the  farm  with  the  shop  which  has  kept  up  the  price 
of  mechanical  labor.  It  was  impossible  for  wages  in  our  shops, 
factories  and  mills  to  be  crowded  down,  by  any  cause,  below  a  certain 
point,  since  there  was  this  free  access  and  these  high  prices  for  agri- 
coltnral  products,  which  justified  a  large  employment  of  labor  and 
high  wages  in  agriculture.  Thus  we  have  had  a  strong  support  for 
the  wages  of  manufacturing  labor  of  the  east  in  the  high  prices  for 
agricultural  labor  at  the  west.  Especially  was  this  a  means,  and  a 
most  effective  means,  of  taking  care  of  the  vast  body  of  laborers  arriving 
year  by  year  in  our  country.  But  in  this  a  change  has  taken  place, 
and  taken  place,  as  we  must  believe,  once  for  all. 

There  is  a  third  change,  also,  a  very  serious  change  in  our  national 
conditions ;  and  that  is,  we  have  now  a  labor  problem.  The  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  especially  our  newspapers  and  representatives 
in  Congress,  have  been  very  much  given  to  taunting  other  nations  with 
certain  great  advantages  enjoyed  here  ;  with  our  sodal  peace  and  good 
order,  with  the  fact  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  us  to  maintain  a  large 
force  of  soldiers  and  policemen,  because  our  people  were  so  quiet  and 
law  abiding.  All  this  was  tme,  but  it  was  no  great  credit  to  us.  We 
had  not,  then,  a  labor  problem.  The  country  had  not  been  sufficiently 
exploited  to  induce  that  state  of  things  when  a  painful  congestion  of 
labor,  here  or  there,  over  wide  districts,  would  be  likely  to  occur  at 
any  time.  That  condition  is  permanent  and  chronic  in  Europe.  There 
is  hardly  a  country  in  Europe  which  has  not  long  had  a  labor  problem  ; 
in  which  the  limit  of  the  demand  for  labor  was  not  so  nearly  reached 
that,  at  any  time,  an  unfavorable  cause  would  produce  this  state  of  the 
market,  which  induces  congestion,  with  resulting  social  disturbances, 
disorder,  and  danger.  Bnt  a  labor  problem  has  at  last  come  to  us,  also. 
We  shall  do  wdl  not  to  boast  too  much  about  how  easily  our  people 
govern  themselves.  We  have  now  a  market  for  employment  which  is 
so  nearly  glutted  that  we  have  become  subject  to  these  great  disturb- 
ances ;  and  no  country  in  the  world  is  less  prepared  to  deal  with  social 
disorder  than  the  United  States  of  America.   We  have  not  the  machinery, 
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we  have  not  the  inherited  ideas,  we  have  not  the  instincts  and  tradi- 
tions, for  dealing  with  that  kind  of  thing.  And  please  to  observe  that, 
when  your  market  is  not  filled,  when  you  are  rapidly  spreading  over  a 
new  country,  a  very  large  access  of  labor,  even  if  not  called  for,  might 
not  cause  any  great  difficulty.  But  when  the  market  is  well  supplied, 
then  the  access  of  a  certain  amount  of  labor,  even  if  it  be  not  a  very 
large  amount,  if  unskilled,  if  there  be  not  intelligence,  enterprise, 
mobility  among  the  new  comers,  may  produce  disorder  and  have  a  most 
serious  effect  upon  employment  and  upon  wages.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  is  a  very  important  consideration  and  it  puts  the  problem  of  im- 
migration in  a  very  different  Ught,  because,  as  you  know,  nearly  uine- 
tenths  of  ihe  laborers  coming  to  us  from  foreign  countries  are  unskilled. 
They  are  coming  to  a  market  already  well  supplied,  which  cannot  take 
CD  new  elements  with  anything  like  the  freedom  of  the  olden  time. 

The  changes  in  condition,  of  which  I  have  thus  far  spoken,  are  all 
subjective ;  that  is,  they  relate  to  our  capability  of  taking  care  of  a 
large  immigration,  as  compared  with  the  capability  of  the  country  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago.  I  have  mentioned  three  points  iu  which  we  are  less 
prepared  to  deal  with  foreign  elements  than  before.  There  is  another 
change,  and  (hat  is  one  which  concerns  the  immigration  itself ;  it  is  ob- 
jective ;  it  has  to  do  with  a  change  in  the  condition  and  character  of 
the  immigrant  class.  Of  this  I  shall  have  to  speak  with  perfect  frank- 
ness, if  I  am  to  tell  the  truth  and  do  justice  with  my  subject.  In  the 
old  days  there  was  a  pretty  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  man  who 
came  to  this  country  across  the  Atlantic,  that,  at  least,  he  was  one  of 
the  more  energetic,  ambitious,  courageous,  prudent  and  forethoughtful 
of  the  population  from  which  he  came.  This  might  not  mean  a  very 
great  dead  ;  but  the  immigrant  had  to  have  more  than  the  average  pru- 
dence of  his  village ;  more  than  the  ordinary  forethought,  courage  and 
intelligence  of  his  own  people,  to  find  out  that  he  was  not  well  off 
where  he  was.  There  are  some  populations  so  downtrodden  that  they 
do  not  even  find  out  that.  Then,  he  had  to  have  the  mental  iuquisi- 
tiveness  and  intelligence  to  find  out  where  he  would  be  better  off.  He 
had  to  have  the  moral  courage  to  cut  himself  off  from  everything  dear 
to  him,  all  the  associations  of  his  childhood  and  of  his  family.  He  had 
to  seek  his  way  across  half  a  continent,  perhaps,  on  the  other  side,  and 
then  across  a  wide  ocean,  to  find  a  home  here.  The  men  who  came  in 
the  olden  time  were,  therefore,  presumably  among  the  more  thoughtful, 
'intelligent,  enterprising,  courageous,  and  aggres^ve  of  their  stock. 

How  is  it  to-day  ?  The  change  in  conditions  has  been  so  great  that 
the  presumption  is  absolutely  reversed.     So  widely  has  the  net  work  of 
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European  railroads  been  spread,  so  great  has  been  the  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  transportation  by  land  and  sea,  so  completely  is  the  "  drum- 
ming" service  oi^anized  all  over  Europe  for  promoting  emigration, 
that  to-day  it  is  among  the  most  thriftless  and  shiftless  the  emigration 
agent  finds  his  best  recruiting  field.  It  is  among  those  who  have  not 
been  getting  on  very  well ,  who  have  not  much  courage  or  force  of  char- 
acter ;  whose  habits,  perhaps,  are  bad,  or  who  for  some  other  reason 
are  less  fortunate  than  their  fellows  : — these  are  the  people  who  are  put 
on  the  cars  and  locked  in  by  the  agents  of  the  Red  Star  or  Cunard  lines, 
upon  the  plains  of  Hungary  or  Russia,  or  France  or  Germany,  or 
wherever  it  may  be — consigned  to  the  proper  agent  at  Antwerp  or  Liver- 
pool. At  the  ports,  as  I  myself  have  seen,  the  doors  are  unlocked  ; 
these  people  are  taken  out  and  led  in  droves  to  the  warehouses  where 
they  can  lay  themselves,  their  effects,  and  their  babies  down  upon  the 
floor,  to  await  the  sailing  of  the  steamer.  It  is  Pipe  Line  Immigration. 
It  flows  by  gravity.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  go  on 
from  bad  to  worse,  until  every  foul  standing-pool  of  population  In 
Europe  shall  be  drained  off  into  the  United  States. 

So  much  is  true  of  the  old  countries,  whence  immigration  has  for  a 
long  time  come,  countries  that  were  famiUar  to  the  passenger-lists  of 
the  steamships  of  fifty  or  thirty  years  ago.  But  there  is  a  worse  feat- 
ure, still,  in  the  immigration  of  to-day.  That  is  found  in  the  presence 
among  our  immigrants  of  almost  a  predominant  number  of  persons 
who  come  from  nations  and  races  that  were  not  known  to  the  immigra- 
tion of  fifty  years  ago,  the  nations  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe. 
I  am  not  ^>eaking,  I  hope,  in  unkindness.  We  have  got  to  face  the 
facts.  We  are  now  receiving  hundreds  of  thousands,  fast  becoming 
millions — who  represent  the  worst  failures  of  dviUzation ;  who  have 
none  of  the  political  instincts,  none  of  the  ideas  and  habits  of  self -gov- 
emment  which  characterized  the  original  settlers  of  this  country  or  the 
early  immigrants  into  this  country  from  Western  Europe.  They  are 
beaten  men  from  beaten  races.  They  are  coming  here  with  no  poUtical 
knowledge,  no  industrial  education ;  with  nothing  like  an  industrial 
history  behind  them.  They  are  untaught  peasantry,  who  hardly  know 
the  use  of  the  simplest  tools,  who  have  lived  in  filth  and  under  the 
most  unfortunate  conditions  possible  on  their  native  plains  and  who  are 
transported  hither  in  the  way  I  have  described. 

There  may  be  those  who  take  such  a  thing  lightly,  who  can  say, 
"Oh,  no  matter,  in  a  short  time  we  shall  make  them  just  as  good  citi- 
zens as  if  they  came  of  Teutonic  stock ;  representatives  of  the  men 
who  met  under  the  oak  trees  in  the  forests  of  old  Germany  to  make 
their  laws  and  choose  their  chiefs  two  thousand  years  ago."    To  this 
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I  answer,  ah,  well,  perhaps  you  can  breed  the  instincts  of  self-govern- 
ment, self-respect,  self-support,  in  a  few  years  ;  but  if  you  can,  what  is 
your  civilization  good  for?  If  the  instincts  of  self-support,  self-respect, 
self-government,  can  be  developed  so  quickly,  they  may  disappear  just  as 
quickly.  The  belief  we  hold  to  is  that  self-government,  self-respect, 
self-support  represent  the  breeding  of  ages  ;  that  there  are  centuries 
and  centuries  on  our  side,  as  there  are  centuries  and  centuries  against 
the  men  who  are  coming  to  us  at  this  time. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  spoken  of  ch^ges  in  our  immi- 
gration within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years — changes  which  aSect  tis 
and  our  capability  of  receiving  large  numbers  of  immigrants,  and  also 
of  a  change  among  the  foreigners  themselves,  as  regards  th^r  degree 
of  preparation  to  become  good  citizens  and  useful  workers  here  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  too  often  not  to  fed  that 
there  is  all  the  time  a  force  working  against  me  in  the  mind  of  every 
native  American  who  hears  me, — and  I  thank  God  for  it, — which  ren- 
ders it  very  hard  to  make  any  progress  in  the  argument  of  this  question. 
I  have  spoken  of  practical  considerations ;  but  there  is  no  people  on 
earth  so  sentimental  as  the  American  people,  no  people  where  con- 
siderations of  that  nature  have  such  great  power.  We  have  shown 
many  times  and  in  many  ways  the  force  of  sentiment  over  our  nation 
and  our  people  ;  and,  I  am  glad  it  is  so.  Now,  all  the  sentimental  con- 
siderations on  this  point  oppose  themselves  to  the  restriction  of  immi- 
gration. We  have  been  proud,  as  a  nation,  that  we  could  hold  the 
ports  open,  keep  the  flag  flying,  and  make  America  the  refuge  and 
asylum  for  the  oppressed  and  down-troden  of  every  land  and  clime. 
We  have  boasted  of  it,  perhaps  in  something  like  vain  glory ;  but  we 
have  also  been  glad  of  it  unselfishly,  because  it  has  warmed  our  hearts 
to  think  how  much  good  we  were  doing  to  these  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  millions  of  people  coming  hither  to  make  a  home  among  us.  I 
would  not  have  Americans  entertain  such  feelings  less  warmly  or  less 
strongly.     I  have  no  sneer  for  sentimental  considerations  like  these. 

Yet,  if  there  is  indeed  danger  to  the  republic  from  this  access  of 
foreigners — for  remember  that  during  the  ten  years  between  1880  and 
1890,  five  and  one  quarter  millions  arrived  upon  our  shores — if,  I  say, 
in  this  enormous,  overwhelming  access  of  foreigners — now  temporarily, 
during  our  own  hard  times,  checked,  but  certain  to  spring  up  anew 
with  increasing  power — if  there  is,  in  this,  danger  to  the  nation,  we 
have  no  right  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  governed  by  the  feelings  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  no  right  to  make  sentimental  considerations  in 
dealing  with  this  question,  predominant.  The  man  who  cares  not  for 
his  own  household  is  a  heathen  man  and  an  infidel.     Self-defense  is  the 
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first  law  of  nature  and  of  nations.  If  our  country  and  its  institutions 
are  really  imperilled,  as  many  believe  they  are  ;  most  gravely  imperilled, 
as  we  think  we  have  seen  them  within  the  last  few  years  ;  brought  by 
this  very  cause,  into  dire  danger  and  drawn  almost  to  the  brink  of  a 
precipice — then  we  have  no  right  to  refuse  to  consider  the  question  in 
its  whole  length  and  breadth.  We  are  bound  to  take  it  up  seriously. 
If  the  interests  of  the  country  require  it,  we  have  no  right  to  refuse  to 
put  up  the  bars,  and  to  impose  at  least  a  temporary  check  upon  this 
access  of  the  most  degraded  elements  of  Europe  to  our  shores. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  you  or  I,  or  all  the  men  who  are  fortunate  in 
their  own  lives,  who  will  decide  this  question.  It  is  not  what  econom- 
ists may  thiuk,  or  statisticians  may  think,  or  politidaus  may  think ; 
it  is  what  the  working  people  think,  that  is  going  to  decide  the  question. 
I  said  that  the  American  people  are  wonderfully  sentimental ;  and  it  is 
also  true  that  the  most  sentimental  part  of  the  population  is  found 
among  our  working  people.  Consider  how  ready  the  ordinary  work- 
ing man  is  to  submit  to  privation  ;  to  go  out  on  a  strike  ;  to  see  his 
family  almost  starve  under  hia  eyes,  if  he  believes  that  the  interests  of 
his  class  require  it.  How  few  men  among  the  more  fortunate  classes 
would  you  find  making  equal  sacrifices.  The  working  people  of  this 
countrj-  are  going  to  settle  this  question  of  immigration.  Just  so  long 
as  they  are  willing  and  prepared  to  say  ;  "We  see  the  danger,  we  al- 
ready appreciate  the  loss  in  the  breaking  down  of  the  rate  of  wages,  as 
in  the  clothing  trade,  in  the  tobacco  manufacture,  in  the  mining  indus- 
try ;  we  know  there  is  danger  to  the  American  rate  of  wages  ;  we  see 
that  the  American  standard  of  living  is  threatened  by  this  in-coming  of 
the  foreigners ;  we  would  that  it  were  otherwise ;  but  we  wiU  not, 
being  ourselves  less  fortunate  than  we  could  desire,  knowing  what  the 
hardships  of  life  are,  we  will  not  close  the  door  upon  any  man  who 
comes  here  in  good  faith  to  make  a  home  for  himself  and  his  children 
after  him.  We  will  face  all  the  dangers  ;  endure  all  the  hardships, 
submit  to  all  the  losses,  keep  the  flag  flying,  hold  the  ports  open  !" 
Just  so  long  as  the  working  classes  take  that  position,  all  our  talk  will 
be  idle.  For  one,  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  question  there.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  laboring  people  of  this  country  are  considering  it.  There 
are  signs  that  they  are  giving  it  thoughtful  attention.  They  have  al- 
ready made  some  utterances  regarding  it.  I  am  willing  to  leave  it  to 
them.  Those  who  are  nearest  in  condition  and  circumstances  to  these 
people  who  are  coming  to  our  shores — I  am  willing  to  leave  it  to  them 
whether,  for  the  sake  of  the  American  standard  of  living,  and  the 
American  rate  of  wages,  the  doors  shall  be  at  least  temporaraily  closed. 
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The  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago. 


By  ISHAM  RANDOLPH. 

Past  President    Western  Society  of  Engineers,    Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Sanitary  District  of  Chicago. 


When  you  call  to  mind  the  proverbial  difBdence  of  the  Chicago  man, 
yon  will  feel  that  it  is  meet  that  I  should  stand  abashed  in  the  presence 
of  these  learned  professors  and  this  assembly  of  their  worthy  disciples. 
But  it  is  not  of  Chicago  men  and  their  diffidence  that  I  propose  to  speak 
to  you  now,  but  of  an  enterprise  which  is  worthy  of  the  second  city  in 
population  and  the  first  city  in  area,  ambition  and  achievement,  which 
has  sunken  its  foundations  deep  into  American  soil  and  reared  its  towers 
and  palaces  high  into  the  free  airs  which  blow  where'er  they  list  over 
the  broad  land  whose  states  and  territorties  are  bonded  into  the  great ' 
American  Republic. 

We  are  too  apt  to  assume  that  every  body  knows  all  about  Chi- 
cago, and  perhaps  I  ought  to  assume  it  now,  but  I  believe  that  a  brief 
statement  of  local  conditions  is  a  proper  preface  to  a  description  of  the 
great  work  with  which  I  have  the  honor  of  bang  connected  in  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility.  You  all  know  that  Chicago  lies  near  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  on  its  westerly  side,  latitude  41°  50*, 
longitude  87°  40'  nearly ;  but  I  hardly  think  that  all  of  my  auditors 
know  that  its  plane  of  reference  or  the  datum  to  which  all  of  its  levels 
are  referred  is  579.61  feet  above  mean  tide  at  Sandy  Hook.  This  datum 
was  established  in  1847  and  was  the  low  level  of  Lake  Michigan  for 
that  year.  The  averge  mean  level  of  that  Lake  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
eight  years  has  been  about  1.74  above  datum,  or  581.35  above  sea  level. 
The  fluctuations  in  lake  levels,  however,  are  considerable,  the  records 
for  one  year  showing  a  itiinimum  of  — 1.08  and  a  maximum  of  3.66  or 
4.74  feet  between  extremes. 

A  glance  at  the  map,  (Plate  I)  made  in  1812  of  the  area  which  was 
destined  to  fill  so  large  a  place  in  American  history,  discloses  nothing 
which  could  make  destiny  manifest ;  and  the  enthusiast  who  predicted 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1836,  at  the  exercises  attendant  upon  the  inaugura- 
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tion  of  work  upon  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canals,  that  within  one 
hundred  years  Chicago  would  have  a  population  of  one  hundred  thous- 
and souls,  excited  the  scorn  and  derision  of  his  hearers.  If  that  man's 
knowledge  of  mundane  affairs  takes  in  the  present  development  of  the 
dty,  how  his  disembodied  spirit  must  exult  over  those  immortals  about 
him  whose  bony  fingers,  dipped  in  the  scorn  of  that  day,  have  crombled 
to  dust ;  and  if  a  spirit  utters  the  language  of  earth  we  know  that  he 
has  many  times  said  to  his  associates  on  the  other  side,  '  'What  did  I  tdl 
you?"  But  he  was  a  bold  man  to  stand  there  on  his  nail  keg,  or  what- 
ever [datform  there  was  beneath  him,  and  with  his  gaze  upon  those 
wide  spreading  marshes,  peculated  by  frogs,  musk-rats  and  water 
snakes,  predict  that  a  trading  village  whose  few  scattered  houses  must 
have  stood  upon  stilts  to  keep  them  out  of  the  wet,  would  become  a  city 
of  any  note. 

Eleven  years  after  that  date,  the  dty  had  a  population  of  16,000. 
But  the  completion  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  in  I848  gave  it 
an  impetus  so  great  that  within  seven  years  the  population  had  out- 
grown wells  as  a  source  of  water  supply,  and  surface  ditches  or  wooden 
boxes  laid  nearly  at  the  lake  level  as  a  means  of  sewage  disposal. 
In  1855  E.  S.  Chesbrough  was  elected  City  Engineer,  and  entered  on 
that  career  of  splendid  service  which  has  made  his  name  illustrious. 
He  devised  a  sewer  system  and  inaugurated  the  elevation  of  street 
grades  which  was  a  condition  precedent  to  the  laying  of  sewers  in  the 
Chicago  of  that  day  ;  for  the  natural  surface  was  so  little  above  the 
lake  level  that  there  was  no  chance  to  secure  even  the  slight  grades 
which  were  adopted  -  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  100  feet,  or  even  less 
than  that  in  some  extreme  cases, — nor  to  bury  the  sewers  out  of  sight 
and  prevent  them  from  obstructing  the  streets  which  they  occupied. 
To  flush  these  sewers  he  mounted  water  tanks  with  large  discharge 
valves  on  wheels,  and  at  stated  periods  discharged  the  contents  into  the 
sewers.  So  successful  has  this  method  been,  and  so  economical  withal, 
that  it  is  in  vogue  to-day,  and  one  of  the  common  street  dghts  is  a  rec- 
tangular tank  holding  about  sixty  barrels  of  water  and  drawn  by  four 
stout  horses,  standing  over  a  man-hole  and  delivering  a  torrent  of  pure 
water  into  the  sewer  beneath. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  pure  water  Mr.  Chesbrough  constructed  the 
first  tunnel  under  the  lake,  going  out  two  miles  into  thirty  feet  of  water 
for  his  in-take  crib.  This  tunnel  is  5  feet  in  horizontal  diameter  and  5 
feet  2  inches  in  vertical  diameter.  To-day  we  have  five  tunnels  ex- 
tending out  into  the  lake  as  follows  :  The  I^ake  View  Tunnel,  6  feet 
diameter,  s  miles  long ;  the  Chicago  Avenue  Tutmel,  7  feet  diameter, 
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2  miles  long ;  the  Chicago  Avenue  Tunnd,  (the  Chesbroagh)  5  feet 
diameter,  2  miles  long ;  the  Four  Mile  Tunnel,  8  feet  diameter ;  and  the 
68th  Street  Tunnel,  6  feet  diameter,  2  miles  long.  These  tunnels  are 
capable  of  supplying  434,000,000  gallons  to  the  pumps  daily,  and  the 
pumps  now  installed  have  a  capacity  of  357,000,000  gallons  in  24  hours. 
This  supply  is  distributed  to  the  city  through  1473  miles  of  pipe,  of 
diameter  varying  from  3  inches  to  48  inches.  The  total  cost  of  the 
Chicago  water  system  since  1861  has  been  $21,795,517.43.  The  sewer 
system  which  serves  the  city  aggregates,  1,144  miles  in  length,  of 
diameters  ranging  from  6  inches  to  12  feet,  built  at  a  cost  of  $15,370,- 
944,79.     These  statistics  were  taken  from  the  reports  for  1893, 

With  the  increase  in  population  and  material  resources,  filth  increased 
prodigiously,  producing  results  which  were  revolting  to  the  nose  and 
eye  and  menacing  to  the  health  of  the  great  commnnity.  The  Chicago 
river  became  a  great  open  sewer,  whose  vile  contents  in  time  of  freshrt 
were  forced  into  the  lake,  carrying  pollution  far  out  into  that  vast 
reservoir  which  nature  made  so  pure  and  wholesome  but  which  man 
has  done  so  much  to  poison.  Currents  often  sweep  this  unwholesome 
solution  to  the  very  iu-takes  through  which  the  city  draws  its  drinking 
water,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  Health  Department  to  warn 
the  people  against  the  use  of  city  water  for  drinking  purposes,  during 
the  continuance  of  these  freshets.  The  evils  of  sewage  pollution  had 
reached  such  a  height  in  the  early  sixties  that  the  city  sought  relief  in 
the  lUinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  and  in  1S65  entered  upon  the  work  of 
deepening  that  channel  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  gravity  flow 
through  the  river  toward  the  west,  which  should  protect  the  lake  in  a 
measure  and  minimize  the  vileness  of  the  river.  This  work  was  not 
completed  until  1871,  when  the  great  fire  made  a  vast  crematory  of  the 
city.  Then  came  the  reconstruction  period  with  its  absorbing  interests 
and  its  sore  hardships.  During  this  period  much  benefit  was  derived 
from  the  flow  through  the  canal,  as  deepened ;  but  with  the  accelerated 
growth  in  population  and  multiphed  industries  came  a  great  augmenta- 
tion of  filth,  with  all  its  attendant  evils.  As  a  measure  of  relief 
pumping  works  were  established  at  Bridgeport  and  in  1884-5  they 
entered  upon  a  service  which  has  continued  until  now.  These  pumps, 
four  in  number,  were  built  under  a  guaranty  of  60,000  cubic  feet  per 
mmute,  but  that  discharge  has  not  been  maintained.  For  Jong  periods 
their  performance  has  fallen  below  40,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and 
while,  on  the  principle  that  every  little  helps,  the  good  that  they  have 
done  has  been  in  evidence,  yet  their  inadequacy  was  still  more  apparent. 
An  estimate  based  upon  careful  analyses  of  the  water  pumped  from  the 
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Chicago  River  into  the  old  canal,  extended  over  long  periods,  showed 
that  in  1890  eleven  hundred  tons  of  solid  matter  found  its  way  through 
these  pumps  every  24  hours. 

An  organization  of  public  spirited  men,  known  as  the  Citizens' 
Association,  starting  about  the  year  1880,  entered  upon  a  career  of  use- 
ful agitation  and  public  education  on  broad  lines  of  municipal  develop- 
ment, paying  most  particular  attention  to  water  supply  and  drainage. 
Through  their  efforts  the  "  Drainage  and  Water  Supply  Commission  " 
was  brought  into  being  January  27,  1886.  The  Chief  Kngineer  of  this 
Commission  was  Mr.  Rudolph  Hering  ;  consulting  engineers,  Benezette 
Williams  and  Samuel  G,  Artingstall,  with  L.  E.  Cooley  principal 
asMStant  engineer.  The  commission  considered  various  alternative 
schemes  for  solving  the  problem  committed  to  them.  They  reported  to 
the  mayor  and  city  council  in  January,  1887,  in  favor  of  a  Drainage 
Channel  and  waterway  from  the  Chicago  River  to  IfOckport,  as  being 
the  most  feasible  and  effective  solution  to  be  accomplished  within  reas- 
onable limits  of  cost.  Their  conclusions,  based  upon  careful  investiga- 
tions, were  adverse  to  land  disposal,  and  equally  so  to  discharging  all 
of  the  city  sewage  into  the  lake  at  some  point  removed  from  the  center 
of  population  and  taking  the  water  supply  from  a  location  far  enough 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  preclude  any  possible  contamination  from 
sewage. 

In  1889  the  Sanitary  District  Law  was  proposed  and  under  its  pro- 
vidon  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  was  organized.  The  first  elec- 
tion of  Trustees  was  in  November,  1889.  They  are  elected  by  the  legal 
voters  residing  in  the  District,  and  form  the  most  independent  civil  cor- 
poration of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  The  life  of  each  Board  of 
Trustees  is  five  years,  and  during  that  period  these  nine  men  are 
answerable  to  no  other  authority  than  the  law  which  created  them. 
They  elect  a  president  from  among  themselves  whose  term  is  one  year, 
but  he  is  eligible  to  re-election  (the  present  president  is  serving  his  fourth 
year),  a  clerk,  chief  engineer,  and  attorney.  They  may  levy  and  col- 
lect taxes  for  carrying  on  the  work  intrusted  to  them,  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  value  of  the  taxable  pr<^rty 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  district,  as  the  same  shall  be  assessed 
and  equalized  for  state  and  county  taxes  of  the  year  in  which  the  levy 
is  made.  They  may  issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  five  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  district,  as  determined  by  the  last 
assessment  for  state  and  county  taxes  previous  to  the  issue  of  said 
bonds ;  provided,  however,  that  said  five  per  cent,  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  fifteen  million  dollars. 
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PlATE  III.— LOCATION  OF  DRAINAGE  CHANNEL  IN  THE  DELPLAINES  RIVER 
VALLEY. 
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Mr.  1,.  B.  Cooley  was  the  first  Chief  Kngineer  of  the  district)  a  most 
proper  recognition  of  his  eminent  ability  and  years  of  earnest  work  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  great  enterprise.  But  his  term  of  office  was 
brief ;  there  were  elements  at  work  which  accomplished  his  removal 
before  he  had  served  twelve  months.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
American  people  believe  in  fair  play,  and  the  voters  rallied  to  his 
standard  and  he  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  made  by  the  resignation  of 
one  of  the  trustees  first  elected,  and  the  engineer  whom  they  tried  to 
discredit  took  his  place  upon  the  board  as  the  peer  of  any  there. 

It  is  about  time  now  that  I  should  g«t  down  to  the  work  of  the  chan- 
nel itself.  The  Sanitary  Law  required  that  the  channel  should  ' '  be 
constructed  of  sufficient  size  and  capacity  to  produce  and  maintain  at 
all  times  a  continuous  fiow  of  not  less  than  300,000  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  minute,"  "  and  that  will  produce  and  maintain  at  all  times  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  not  less  than  20,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  for 
each  100,000  inhabitants." 

The  location  of  the  channel  was  the  occasion  of  much  contention  in 
the  board.  In  prehistoric  times  the  forces  of  nature  had  scooped  a  val- 
ley from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  (see 
Plate  II),  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  fact  that  a  majestic 
stream  once  flowed  from  the  great  lake  basin,  through  this  waterway, 
to  the  Gulf.  But  there  came  a  subsidence  of  the  waters  in  the  great 
basin,  until  the  shallows  became  a  bar  and  the  westward  fiow  from  its 
reservoir  ceased  entirely,  leaving  the  furrow  which  was  turned  by  the 
mighty  shares  of  the  glaciers  to  carry  only  the  modest  flow  of  the 
Desplaines  water  shed.  The  narrowness  of  the  divide  between  these 
two  basins  was  tersely  described  by  Mr,  L-  E.  Cooley,  when  he  said, 
with  almost  literal  truth,  before  the  Deep  Waterways  Convention  at 
ToroQto,  ' '  Within  the  environs  of  Chicago  a  rain  drop  could  split  upon 
a  blade  of  grass  and  part  flow  each  way."  The  divide  between  these 
basins  is  about  9  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  needed  no 
engineering  education  to  determine  that  the  Sanitary  Channel  must  fol- 
low the  route  of  the  glaciers,  but  there  was  a  chance  for  the  engineers 
to  split  something  more  tangible  than  hairs  on  the  exact  line  to  be  fol- 
lowed down  the  valley.  Those  quarrels  subsided  and  the  channel  was 
located  as  shown  upon  the  map.  (See  Plate  III.)  '  The  maximum  cur- 
vature used  is  36'. 

Then  came  the  hydraulic  questions  of  cross  section  and  slope  proper 
for  meeting  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law,  and  happily  a  full  investigation 
demonstrated  that  economy  lay  in  the  direction  of  a  deep,  rather  than  a 
wide  channel,  because  the  amount  of  material  to  be  excavated  above  the 
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flow  line,  which  adds  nothing  to  channel  capacity,  is  minimized  in  the 
deep  channel.  Thus  economical  construction  dictated  a  waterway  which 
met  the  fullest  requirements  of  the  sanitary  condition,  and  at  the  same 
time  afforded  an  ideal  navigable  channel. 

A  very  exhaustive  set  of  computation  for  channels  of  various  dimen- 
sions was  made,  to  enable  the  trustees  to  reach  intelligent  conclusions 
in  regard  to  the  proper  cross  section  to  be  adopted.  These  computa- 
tions were  made  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Johnston,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer, 
fuded  by  a  corps  of  competent  asdstants.  Of  course,  coming  in  as  I 
did  as  the  Sfth  Chief  Engineer  of  the  enterprise,  I  wanted  to  know  how 
these  conclu^ons  were  reached,  and  for  my  information  Mr.  Johnston 
prepared  a  very  full  report  on  the  reasons  which  led  up  to  his  final  con- 
clusions. These  reasons  he  epitomized  for  me  in  a  statement  which  I 
cannot  do  better  than  report  here  in  about  his  own  language : 

"The  methods  of  computiug  the  dimensions  of  the  Main  Channel 
and  the  River  Diversion  as  well,  are  necessarily  tentative  in  nature. 
All  reliable  formulae  for  computing  physical  conditions  must,  of  neces- 
^ty,  be  based  on  experience  with  the  dimensions  and  nature  of  the  con- 
ditions to  be  computed.  Such  experience  in  water  channels  of  large 
dimen^ons  is  quite  limited,  and  none  of  the  ordinary  formulae  for  cal- 
culating flow  of  water  apply  to  conditions  such  as  are  met  by  the  Sani- 
tary District.  This  was  realized  early  in  the  study  of  the  drainage 
■question  in  1886-7.  ^^  that  time  a  collection  was  made  of  all  available 
experiments  in  the  fiow  of  water  in  open  channels.  The  measured  ele* 
ments  in  such  experiments  are  'hydraulic  radius,'  'slope'  and  've- 
locity,' and  any  method  of  correlating  these  elements  that  will  reduce 
their  variation  with  one  another  to  law  and  order  serves  as  the  basis  for 
a  formula  by  which  any  one  of  them  can  be  computed  when  the  other 
two  are  known.  An  arbitrary  method  (See  Fig.  i)  was  adopted. 
Log.  r  was  assumed  for  one  axis,  and  (log.  V —  }i  log.  S)  for  the  other. 
The  measured  elements  of  all  experiments  were  plotted  to  these  axes 
mth  favorable  results ;  a  straight  line  such  as  /t  S  was  selected  to  rep- 
resent the  variations  involved.  Its  equation  reduced  to  numbers  was 
f'-ss  22.39  rS"*.  T^is  formula,  entirely  empirical  in  its  nature,  of 
necessity  has  but  limited  amplication.  It  served  for  the  work,  however, 
and  gives  results  esentially  the  same  as  Kutter's  formula  with  "n» 
0.030."  The  cross  section  of  the  earth  channel  for  a  flow  of  600,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute  with  a  depth  of  22  feet  was  fixed  at  202  feet  on 
the  bottom,  side  slopes  2  feet  horizontal  to  i  foot  vertical,  so  that  the 
width  at  water  line  becomes  290  feet.    The  grade  (See  Plate  IV)  is 
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fixed  at  one  foot  in  40,000  feet,  or  i^  inches  per  mile,  nearly. 
Throughout  the  solid  rock  portion  of  the  channel  the  cross  section  for 
the  same  Sow  is  160  feet,  ^des  vertical,  talcen  out  in  three  stopes  or 
levels  with  six  inch  off  sets  on  each  side  for  the  first  and  second  st(^)es,  so 

Velocity  Curve 

V'-  jt«M  A.J9I  if/i»-m»»tA»MMd 
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that  the  width  at  top  is  162  feet.  The  gradein  rock  isone  foot  in  20,000, 
or  3j^  inches  per  mile.  We  had  a  chance  on  our  River  Diversion  to 
see  how  mearly  the  theory  of  the  Sanitary  District  formula  checks  out  with 
thepracticeof  the  waters  in  flood  times.  In  March,  1894,  wehadadood, 
and  of  course  our  men  were  on  hand  to  make  all  of  the  necessary 
measurements  for  determining,  volume,  velocity  and  slope,  and  the  re- 
sults bear  out,the  theory  to  a  most  gratifying  extent. 

The  accompanying  charts  show  the  comparative  sizes  of  various  great 
channels.  (Pages  94,  95,  96.)  The  channel  of  the  Chicago  Sani- 
tary District  has  the  largest  cross  section  of  any  of  them. 

The  first  thing  that  had  to  be  done  after  the  letting  of  the  contracts 
for  this  work  was  to  change  the  course  of  the  Desplaines  River.  It 
came  down  the  valley,  meandering  from  side  to  side,  in  and  out,  some- 
times in  flood  seasons  covering  the  whole  valley.     It  was  of  course  nee- 
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Fig.  a.— cross  SECTIONS  OF  NOTED  CHANNELS. 
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essary  that  that  river  should  be  turned  out  of  its  bed  in  order  that  we 
should  do  the  work.  It  was  necessary  to  make  thirteen  miles  of  new 
river  channel  and  nineteen  miles  of  levee.  (See  Plate  V.)  This 
was  accomplished  in  a  single  season,  at  a  cost  of  $1,060,000  ia  round 
numbers. 

After  this  diversion  was  done  we  could  go  at  the  work  on  the  main 
channel.  When  I  came  into  the_ service  of  the  District,  June  7,  1893, 
the  amount  of  excavation  done  on  the  channel  was  1,062,398  cubic 
yards.  Theestimatetothefirstof  thepresentmonth  (April,  i895.)show 
that  we  have  completed  20,348,518  cubic  yards,  so  that  during  twenty- 
two  months  there  have  been  excavated  10,186,130  cubic  yards.  The 
table  on  Page  97  shows  the  total  estimated  quantities  of  material  in- 
volved, the  amount  which  has  been  accomplished  up  to  the  present  time, 
together  with  the  estimated  cost  and  the  amount  so  far  expended.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  money  value  of  the  work  completed  has 
reached  more  than  half  the  amount  involved  in  the  contracts.  The 
work  will  thus  be  on  the  down  grade  now. 
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Fig.  3.— cross  SBCTIONS  OF  NOTED  CHANNELS. 
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Cross    Sections 
.Channel   in  Rock.^ 


Cross   SecUtmB 
Channel  Ih  Earth. 
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Fig.  4.— cross  SBCTIONS  OF  DRAINAGE  CHANNEL  AND  WATERWAY. 
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TABLE      SHOWING     VOLUMES     OF    MATERIAL     INVOLVED      AND 

AMOUNT  COMPLETED  APRIL  i.  1895,   WITH  STATEMENT 

OF   COST. 

TVsi^Bii™  Glacial  Drift     Solid  Rock  Rrt'g.Wslla  SlopePav'g. 

Designation  ^^  Yds.  Cu.  Yds.         CaTYds.         Sq.  Yds. 

Main  Cbanael a6,o77.765        13,071,668        384,958  1,385 

River  Divenion.  .....       .      1. 5^403  a58,9a6 

Total 37,642,168       ia,330,594       384,958  1.285 

Amount  done  April  1,  1895  .   .    13,816,484         6,533,034  3,600 

Balance  required  to  complete  .    13,835,684        5,798,560       383,358  1,385 

Total  valne  of  work  under  contract  April  1,  1895  .  .  {18,990,078.50 

Total  amount  paid  01  reserred  under  percentage, 

April  1,  1895     l9-55Sja9-67 

Total  amount  to  be  paid  under  present  contracts  .   .    9,434,348.83      $18,990,078.50 

The  average  cost  of  the  work  thus  far  has  been  38.944  cents  per  cubic  yard  for 
glacial  drift,  aud  for  solid  rock  76.315  centa  per  cubic  yard. 

We  are  making  at  Robey  Street,  tbe  Chicago  end  of  the  channel,  a 
basin  large  enough  to  tnm  the  largest  vessels  that  ever  entered  the 
Chicago  River.  The  water  there  at  the  present  level  of  tbe  lake  will 
be  24^  feet  deep.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  theory  on  which  the 
depth  of  the  channel  was  established  was  that  if  we  have  to  bring  the 
water  through  the  Chicago  River,  there  would  be  a  slope  of  nearly  two 
feet  from  the  level  of  Lake  Michigan  to  this  point,  so  that  we  assumed 
here  22  ft,  depth  of  water. 

If  moreover  we  can  carry  the  water  directly  through  the  city,  which 
may  be  done,  we  shall  have  really  24  feet  of  water  throughout  the 
channel. 

One  of  the  neatest  methods  of  hoisting  earth  that  we  have  in  the 
channel  is  by  the  use  of  a  bridge  (See  Plate  VI)  with  its  abutments 
mounted  upon  trucks  which  run  on  tracks  parallel  to  the  channel.  The 
widtb  this  spans  is  210  feet.  The  car  is  hauled  up  by  hoisting 
machinery,  and  dumps  anjTvhere  within  the  length  of  that  span  of  210 
feet.  There  are  four  of  these  bridges  with  their  equipment  of  steam 
shovels  and  cars  employed  011  Sections  I  and  K. 

The  monster  machine  of  the  channel  {See  Plate  VII)  is  one  that  spans 
it  entirely  while  its  cantilever  arms  extend  out  on  each  side  so  that  it  is 
640  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  work  of  that  machine  would  be  5000  cubic 
yards  in  ten  hours.     But  j  ust  as  they  got  to  work  with  it  it  was  wrecked 
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by  a  wind  stonn.  It  is  now  being  repaired.  The  original  cost  of  this 
immense  machine  was  about  $32,000.  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to 
spend  about  $15,000  in  rebuilding  it. 

In  some  cases  a  rubber  belt  is  used  for  conveying  away  the  matoial 
talcen  out  by  the  shovel.  The  contractor  undertook  at  first  to  load 
directly  on  to  the  belt  with  the  steam  shovel,  but  the  masses  of  material 
blocked  it  so  that  it  would  not  work.  Then  a  pulverizer  was  gotten 
up.  The  steam  shovel  dumps  its  load  into  the  pulverizer  whence  it 
falls  upon  the  belt  and  is  carried  up  the  inchne.  The  hoisting 
machinery  is  located  in  a  car  which  is  moved  along  parallel  to  the 
channel  as  the  excavation  proceeds. 

A  safety  valve  had  to  be  built  at  the  head  of  our  River  Diveraon. 
The  beginning  of  the  nineteen-mile  levee  which  we  built  is  just  above 
the  bulkhead  seen  on  Plate  VIII.  Before  this  wasdone,  whenever  a 
freshet  of  50,000  cu.  ft.  a  minute  occurred  in  the  Desplaines  River,  it 
began  to  flow  toward  Chicago.  When  we  changed  the  course  of  the 
river,  it  was  determined  to  do  Chicago  as  much  good  as  possible  before 
the  main  channel  was  completed.  So  we  sought  to  turn  all  of  the  flow 
of  waters  down  the  Desplaines  through  Johet.  Now  nothing  flows  to- 
ward Cliicago  until  the  volume  passing  Riverside  exceeds  300,000  cu, 
ft,  a  minute.  This  structure  is  of  concrete,  made  of  American  cement, 
faced  with  Portland  cement,  and  capped  with  cut  stone,  and  the  wing 
walls  faced  with  cut  stone.  It  is  397  feet  in  length,  and  the  top  of  it  is 
16,25  feet  above  Chicago. 

In  March,  1894,  the  levee  protecting  Section  E,  broke  and  the  section 
was  flooded.  The  steam  shovels  at  work  there  were  covered  so  that 
only  the  tops  of  the  booms  could  be  seen  sticking  out  of  the  water. 
The  channel  thus  filled  looked  about  as  it  will  when  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  New  Era  Grader  is  one  of  the  most  successful  methods  of  ex- 
cavating at  the  surface.  The  machine  consists  essentially  of  a  plow 
which  throws  the  earth  on  to  a  travelling  apron.  It  is  drawn  by  four- 
teen or  sixteen  horses  or  mules,  and  wagons  driven  along  by  the  side 
receive  the  material  from  the  apron  and  carry  it  away  to  the  spoil  bank. 
This  is  a  very  economical  method  of  removing  light  soils. 

One  of  the  most  successful  machines  used  on  the  entire  channel  was 
on  sections  A  and  B.  These  lay  for  their  entire  distance  in  the  old  bed 
of  the  Desplaines  River,  and  the  muck  overlying  the  solid  material 
varied  in  depth  from  four  to  twenty  feet.  It  was  quite  a  conundrum  to 
know  how  to  get  rid  of  that  stuff.  Finally,  we  got  the  owners  of  this 
hydrauUc    dredge  into  communication   with  the  contractors.     They 
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brought  in  one  of  their  dredges  and  built  another  on  the  spot.  The 
dredge  consists  essentially  of  a  hull  105  feet  long  and  33  feet  wide,  on 
which  a  battery  of  four  boilers  is  placed,  and  a  centrifugal  pump  6  feet 
in  diameter  run  by  a  250  horse  power  Westinghouse  engine.  The 
pump  is  keyed  to  the  same  shaft  as  the  engine.  There  is  a  second 
smaller  engine  which  operates  the  cutter  at  the  end  of  the  suction  pipe. 
There  are  lines  thrown  out  from  one  end  of  the  dredge  and  made  fast 
to  each  shore.  By  these  the  cutter  is  vibrated.  It  swings  backwards 
and  forwards  across  the  stream  cutting  as  it  goes.  The  eroded  material 
is  sucked  up  by  the  pumps  and  delivered  through  the  discharge  pipe 
on  the  settling  basin.  The  suction  is  20",  discharge  18",  The  capacity 
of  one  of  these  dredges  as  shown  by  its  maximum  performance  on  this 
work  is  11,000  cu.  yds.  in  24  hours. 

The  building  of  the  River  Diversion  was  emergency  work.  It  had 
to  be  put  through  in  one  season.  One  portion  of  it  was  particularly 
difficult,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  material.  At  one  time  2700  men 
were  put  at  work  in  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  making  a 
very  animated  scene. 

Powerful  steam  shovels  were  used  for  excavating  the  glacial  drift. 
They  handle  the  difficult  glacial  drift  very  successfully.  It  is  proper 
to  state  that  we  have  only  two  classifications  of  material  in  our  work  : 
glacial  drift  and  solid  rock.  Glacial  drift,  according  to  the  specifications, 
comprises  earth,  clay,  muck,  sand,  gravel,  rock  detached  from  its 
original  bed,  and  any  other  material  overlying  the  solid  rock.  Some  of 
the  contractors  took  the  work  at  very  low  prices  indeed,  and  found  that 
glacial  drift  was  a  very  different  thing  from  what  they  had  anticipated. 
They  were  forced  to  the  wall,  and  the  sections  had  to  be  re-let  at 
higher  prices.  Plate  IX  represents  a  double  hoisting  machine  for  tak- 
ing material  out  of  the  cut.  The  loaded  cars  are  brought  to  the  foot  of 
the  incline  by  horses,  the  cars  are  then  drawn  up  by  the  cable  and 
taken  away  by  other  horses  to  the  dumping  ground. 

We  are  to  have  throughout  those  sections  which  are  underlaid  by 
rock,  but  are  not  through  rock  cuts,  a  wall  above  the  rock.  It  will 
take  384,00c  yds.  to  wall  these  sections.  When  I  took  chaige  of 
this  work,  I  found  that  the  specifications  called  for  dry  rubble  walls, 
bat  I  very  soon  made  up  my  mind  that  no  rock  found  in  the  sections 
was  fit  to  build  a  diy  rubble  wall  for  such  a  work  as  this.  After 
pleading  the  case  for  eight  or  nine  months  we  got  the  Board  to  recog- 
nize that  fact,  and  to  change  the  specifications  to  cement  rubble  walls. 
The  specifications  require  sand  and  cement  in  equal  parts  for  the  mor- 
tar. Native  cement  is  used,  the  brands  being  chiefly  Ivouisville  and 
Utica.     The  first  piece  of  wall  was  cond^nned.     The  contractor  under- 
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took  to  disregard  specifications  and  ordefs,  with  results  so  unsatisfactory 
that  drastic  measures  had  to  be  resorted  to.  He  refused  to  tear  down 
the  worl^,  and  we  refused  to  pay  for  it,  and  held  back  the  money 
to  pay  for  tearing  it  down.  The  wall  stood  there  till  this  Spring, 
when  he  wanted  to  join  on  to  it  with  this  season's  work. 
Finally,  I  had  him  tear  down  a  part  of  the  wall.  One  could 
take  up  handfuls  of  the  mortar  and  rub  it  a  little,  and  it  would 
become  sand.  One  of  the  laborers,  when  asked  to  hand  up  a  piece  of 
that  mortar,  said,  "  Hum,  that  ain't  mortar,  that's  sand." 

We  have  nine  miles  of  the  rough  rock  cutting,  averaging  33  feet  in 
depth.  Before  the  better  appliances  were  brought  into  the  work,  the 
contractor  started  in  with  carts,  tram  cars,  etc.  The  ablest  contractors 
we  have  are  a  firm  of  men  who  have  done  railroad  work  all  over  this 
country,  from  Maine  to  Texas.  They  have  six  sections  to  do.  The 
head  of  the  firm  says,  that  from  the  hour  when  he  took  the  contract, 
he  could  hardly  sleep  at  night  because  it  seemed  impossible  for  them  to 
come  out  whole  at  the  prices  fixed.  But  they  put  in  a  great  deal  of 
improved  machinery,  and  now  they  are  making  money.  (See  Plate 
X.) 

In  one  of  the  high-power  derridcs,  the  turn  table  is  mounted  on 
trucks.  The  boom  is  106  feet  long.  It  lifts  a  load,  makes  a  complete 
revolution,  dumps  it  and  comes  back.  When  the  machine  was  first 
employed  it  was  pronounced  a  failure,  as  there  was  no  means  of  dump- 
ing the  cars.  They  had  to  let  down  the  skip  or  bucket  and  a  man  had 
to  go  and  unhook  the  chains,  and  altogether  it  was  so  slow  that  the 
contractors  could  not  work  with  it.  One  of  the  contractors,  however, 
thought  that  he  could  devise  a  method  for  overcoming  the  difficulty, 
which  he  did  by  a  very  simple  addition  to  the  machinery.  With  this 
improvement  the  table  way  is  a  most  efficient  and  admirable  appliance. 

One  of  the  largest  derricks  has  the  booms  163  feet  long.  It  is 
mounted  on  a  turn-table  30  feet  in  diameter ;  while  the  skips  are  being 
emptied  from  one  boom,  loaded  skips  are  being  picked  up  by  the  other. 
This  machine  has  a  rotating  gear  just  like  a  swing  bridge  and  makes  a 
complete  revolution  every  time  it  unloads.  When  this  machine  was 
first  built  it  was  not  a  success.  If  it  was  worked  fast  enough  to  ac- 
complish what  it  was  required  to  do,  the  pinion  was  twisted  off  or  the 
rest  stripped.  The  base  then  was  only  18  feet  in  diameter.  But  it  was 
rebuilt  with  a  30-foot  base  and  increased  power  in  all  the  parts,  so  that 
now  it  works  very  successfully,  indeed.  Four  machines  of  this  type 
are  used  on  one  section  of  this  work. 

The  finest  device  for  handling  rock  in  cuttings  of  this  kind,  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  is  the  Brown  cantilever,  shown  in  the  illus- 
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tration  (Plate  XI).  We  have  no  idea  of  what  the  capacity  of  this 
machine  is,  because  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  men  enough  on  the 
face  of  the  cut  to  load  the  skips  fast  enough  for  the  machine  to  be  kept 
steadily  at  work.  The  skip  is  hooked  on,  run  up,  and  delivered  in 
about  Sfty  seconds.  The  weight  of  thecar  with  itsload  is  about  10,000 
pounds. 

The  illustration  shows  the  work  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 
There  are  three  stopes  with  an  offset  for  the  first  and  second. 
About  forty  men  ore  working  on  the  face.  In  blasting  the  face,  about 
twenty-four  holes  are  drilled  right  across  the  channel  a  few  feet  back 
of  the  face.  These  are  loaded  according  to  the  character  of  the  rock, 
with  from  500  to  800  pounds  of  dynamite,  which  makes  a  very  pretty 
explosion.  Our  own  photographer  does  not  care  to  take  his  life  in  his 
hands  photographing  explosions,  so  keeps  at  a  safe  distance.  The  finest 
photograph  of  a  blast  I  have  ever  seen,  was  taken  by  a  photographer 
from  Lemont,  111,  He  went  up  within  300  feet  of  the  face  of  an  800- 
pound  dynamite  blast.  Then  he  waited  for  his  shot  until  the  rock 
loosened  by  the  blast  began  to  rise  above  the  smoke,  so  that  it  appeared 
in  the  photograph  coming  down  in  showers.  Ordinarily  the  photographs 
show  only  the  cloud  of  smoke  before  the  rock  comes  into  sight. 

We  have  two  styles  of  channelling  machines  on  the  work.  One  is 
built  by  the  Sullivan  Channelling  Machine  Co. ,  and  the  Other  by  the 
IngersoU  Sargent  Co.  The  machines  consist  essentially  of  a  vertical 
boiler  with  engine  attached,  operating  a  great  chisel  which  is  worked 
by  a  steam  piston,  which  is  kept  pounding  up  and  down.  They  move 
backward  and  forward  on  a  track  about  sixteen  feet  long,  cutting  a 
channel  about  ten  feet  long  and  ten  feet  deep  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
It  adds,  on  a  channel  of  these  dimensions,  about  six  cents  a  cubic  yard 
to  the  cost  of  every  yard  taken  out.  The  later  Sullivan  machines  are 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  steam  dome  which  surrounds  the  smoke 
stack  and  give  much  better  results.  The  cutting  edge  of  the  chisel  is 
shaped  like  a  letter  Zand  cuts  a  channel  about  three  inches  wide. 

The  drilling  on  this  work  is  done  almost  entirely  by  compressed  air. 
Each  section  using  air  has  its  own  compressor  plant,  and  it  has  proved 
a  great  saving  in  cost,  while  its  convenience  is  a  still  greater  feature  in 
its  favor. 

Plate  X  shows  a  stretch  of  completed  channel  and  by  the  ist  of 
December  of  this  year  there  will  be  about  seven  miles  of  this  rock 
work  completed.  The  first  blast  was  iired  on  this  work  September  3, 
1892.  If  we  can  get  the  money,  the  work  will  be  completed  in  the 
Fall  of  1896.  But  unless  the  legislature  in  the  next  two  or  three  days 
passes  a  law  authorizing  the  rai^ng  of  the  necessary  money,  about 
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$9,000,000  will  be  lacking  of  what  is  necessary  to  finish  it.  By  the 
first  of  next  December  about  $18,000,000  will  have  bsen  spent.  The 
contractors  on  this  work  have  invested  in  machinery  on  this  channel 
about  two  and  three-quarter  millions  of  dollars.  That  investment  will 
be  practically  sunk  when  the  work  is  completed.  The  machinery  will 
be  little  more  than  junk. 

I  think  I  have  described  all  the  features  of  the  work  except  the  con- 
trolling works.  We  have  decided  to  put  in  there  one  section  of  a  Bear 
trap  dam,  which  is  a  moveable  dam  raised  and  lowered  by  the  water 
ttsdf .  Besides  there  will  be  four  sections  of  lifting  gates  of  the  Stony- 
gate  type.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  flow  through  this  channel 
has  to  be  controlled.  At  times  there  will  be  a  volume  of  water  passing 
down  the  Desplaines  of  at  least  800,000  cu.  ft.  per  minute.  With  the 
600,000  cu,  ft,  per  minute  from  the  Sanitary  Channel  added  to  it,  this 
water  would  be  likely  to  do  great  damage  in  the  city  of  Joliet.  By 
means  of  these  gates  we  can  control  the  flow  of  the  channel,  so  as  to 
give  a  fluctuation  of  about  thirteen  feet  in  depth.  At  normal  stages  the 
water  will  be  eight  feet  below  datum.  We  shall  have  to  hold  it  up  as 
high  as  five  feet  above  the  ordinary  stageof  Lake  Michigan  in  extreme 
ca.ses.  The  people  of  Joliet  and  the  Desplaines  valley  are  trying  to  get 
a  bill  through  the  Legislature  compelling  the  city  of  Chicago  to  extend 
this  work  as  a  navigable  channel  down  the  slope  to  Joliet.  This  would 
involve  building  two  costly  locks  and  would  mean  an  expenditure  of 
about  $5,000,000  more,  which  would  be  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Joliet. 

If  the  necessary  money  could  be  obtained  to  develop  it,  a  water  power 
of  40,000  horse-power  could  be  obtained  at  the  end  of  this  channel.  All 
that  can  be  done  now  is  to  buy  the  land  for  future  development,  and 
wait  for  the  coming  of  the  money,  which  will  probably  be  in  a  few 
years. 

There  are  now  about  110  men  in  the  engineer  corps  of  the  District, 
The  channel  is  being  worked  in  four  Divi^ons,  eadi  in  charge  of  an 
assistant  engineer.  The  regular  force  for  a  division  con^sts  of  an 
assistant  engineer,  sub-assistant  engineer,  a  instrument  men,  2  sub- 
instrument  men,  2  computers,  2  rod  men,  6  chainmen  and  helpers. 

In  the  draughting  room  ten  men  are  employed.  In  the  record  divi- 
sion where  all  estimates  are  checked  over  and  the  records  of  the  depart- 
ment are  kept,  eight  men  are  employed,  Jo  the  section  of  designs  and 
te^s  there  are  from  six  to  ten  men  employed.  In  the  department  of 
surveys  there  are  eight  men.  The  chief  engineer  is  immediately 
assisted  by  an  assistant  chief  engineer,  a  superintendent  of  construction, 
and  a  principal  assistant  engineer.  With  the  opening  up  of  retaining 
wall  work  an  increase  of  five  will  be  necessary  as  this  work  requires 
very  vigilant  inq>ection. 
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The  City  and  the  Engineer. 


ROBERT  E.  McMATH,  M.AM.SOCC.E. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Improvements,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  thing  and  person  named  in  my  subject  are  inseparably  co- 
related.  If  there  were  no  cities  there  would  be  no  engineers,  for  there 
would  be  no  need  of  any ;  and  if  no  engineers  were  to  be  found,  cities 
could  not  be  built.  You  will  see  that  I  here  use  the  terms  in  a  broad 
sense.  The  city  as  the  place  of  abode  and  work  of  human  beings  in 
considerable  numbers ;  the  engineer  as  he  who  moulds  and  puts  to  use 
tbe  materials  and  forces  furnished  by  nature.  This  last  definition  is 
too  broad,  if  we  think  only  of  professional  work,  but  I  will  let  it  stand 
with  the  reservation  that  I  do  not  refer,  in  what  I  may  have  to  say  in 
this  discourse,  to  the  part  borne  by  the  merely  skilled  workman. 

Speaking  to  young  men  it  is  appropriate  that  the  topic  and  its  treat- 
ment should  be  of  the  nature  of  a  forward  look  rather  than  backward, 
for  it  is  more  profitable  for  you  to  have  hints  as  to  the  character  of  the 
responsibilities  you  need  to  fit  yourselves  for,  rather  than  tell  you  of 
what  those  who  have  gone  before  have  done.  Deeds  which  you  will 
never  be  called  on  to  repeat.  None  of  those  who  have  wrought  in  the 
field  of  city  engineering  have  achieved  undying  fame.  We  do  not 
know  who  was  dty  engineer  of  Babylon  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, nor  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  but  we  do  know  that  they 
were  competent  men,  for  things  were  done  in  their  days  that  would  tax 
the  abilities  of  the  best  of  modem  engineers.  We  know,  moreover, 
that  engineers  were  not,  even  in  remote  times,  all  from  the  ranks  of 
practical  men  in  the  sense  that  term  is  often  used  as  in  contrast  to  sci- 
entific. Archimedes  was  an  engineer  of  technical  education,  who  put 
his  theoretical  knowledge  to  practical  use.  King  Solomon,  with  all  his 
wisdom,  was  wise  enough  to  send  to  Tyre  for  an  architect  engineer, 
who  studied  out  his  plans,  before  he  began  work,  so  thoroughly  that  the 
hammer  of  the  fitter  was  not  heard  about  the  building. 

When  notable  engineering  achievements  are  mentioned  our  thoughts 
tend  towards  rivers  and  gorges  bridged,  mountains  tunnelled,  great 
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lines  of  transportation  brought  into  existence,  railways  and  canals  lo- 
cated and  constructed.  These  certainly  are  grand  undertakings — ^but 
they  are  not  now,  and  in  days  to  come  will  still  less  be  the  occupation 
of  the  great  body  of  those  who  follow  the  profession  of  the  Engineer, 

My  object  will  be  to  set  before  you,  as  young  men  looking  to  engi- 
neering as  your  probable  life  work,  the  fact,  as  I  regard  it,  that  en- 
gineering in  and  for  cities  is  an  inviting  field  for  you  to  look  over  and 
perhaps  enter  of  set  purpose  to  find  there  your  work. 

I  am  aware  that  some  regard  a  nomadic  life  for  some  years  as  a  val- 
tiable  part  of  a  civil  engineer's  education,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  gainsay 
any  argument  that  has  been  advanced, — but  the  nomadic  feature  has 
an  undue  attraction  to  many  young  men — and  in  my  judgment,  so  far 
as  roughing  it  enters  into  the  life,  it  brings  nothing  of  value.  A 
young  man  will  be  the  better  for  a  broad  experience  gained  by  serving 
under  many  chiefs  aod  in  diverse  lines  of  work,  so  as  to  become  famil- 
iar with  a  variety  of  methods  before  forming  fixed  notions  and  habits, 
and  also  to  shake  oS  any  tendency  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  a  master, 
and  further,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  to  get  some  of  the  conceit  taken 
out  of  htm.  Beyond  this  I  know  of  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
locate  permanently  at  an  early  date.  In  my  opinion,  he  will,  as  a  rule, 
be  the  gainer  if  he  selects  his  place  of  abode  and  never  changes  his 
residence  ;  going  from  it  as  occaaon  offers,  but  returning  to  it.  "  A 
rolling  stone,"  by  the  proverb,  "gathers  no  moss,"  An  engines 
should  not  gather  moss  on  his  back,  neither  should  he  wear  himself 
out  by  rolling.     There  is  a  happy  mean  that  is  worth  seeking. 

Iwill  fail  of  my  object  if  you  think  my  suggestions  have  sole  or 
even  principal  reference  to  official  positions.  Cities  furnish  many  op- 
portunities for  Municipal  engineering  outside  of  direct  employment  by 
the  City,  and,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  when  a  Chief  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed, the  fortunate  party  is  usually  one  who  has  wrought  in  these 
outside  lines  rather  than  one  taken  from  the  ranks  already  in  city  em- 
ploy. Under  a  well  administered  Civil  Service  system,  this  might  not 
be  the  case. 

To  forecast  the  future  of  Municipal  engineering,  we  must  first  ascer- 
tain what  the  cities  of  coming  days  are  to  be.  There  is  a  proper  use 
of  the  imagination,  which  is  essential  to  success.  One  must  first  con- 
cave the  idea,  then  picture  in  his  mind  the  object  in  outline,  and  after- 
ward perfect  the  conception  by  working  it  out  in  appropriate  details. 
In  my  own  hfe,  I  have  gone  through  some  preliminary  stages  and  have 
dismissed  as  too  visionary  for  serious  consideration  projects  which  I 
have  ssen  conceived,  taken  up  and  successfully  carried  out  by  others, 
who  had  more  faith  in  their  imagination  than  I,  or  better  judgment. 
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Poets  have  sung  of  the  excellencies  of  pastoral  life  and  spoken  dis- 
paragingly of  cities.  "God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the 
city,"  says  Cowper,  and  in  the  same  strain  Cowley  voices  the  reproach; 
"God  the  first  garden  made,  and  the  first  city,  Cain."  I  am  not 
aware  that  these  writers  give  evidence  that  they  ever  read  the  Good 
Book  through,  or  they  would  have  at  least  qualified  their  implied  con- 
demnation of  the  city,  for  He  who  at  first  put  man  into  a  garden  to 
meet  and  yield  to  temptation,  in  the  end  intends  that  perfected  man 
shall  have  his  permanent  home  in  a  City.  A  study  of  the  specifica- 
tions of  that  City  shows  that  it  is  to  be  beautifully  adorned,  perfect  in 
sanitary  arrangements,  well  paved  and  the  pavements  kept  clean,  with- 
out slum  districts  or  dark  places,  abundantly  supplied  with  pure  water, 
food  so  ample  and  secure  in  supply  and  distribution,  that  none  of  the 
inhabitants  can  lack. 

We  speak  of  cities  as  well-built,  and  call  some  of  our  modem  style 
buildings — ' '  sty-scrapers. ' '  But  Chicago  or  New  York's  tallest  are  but 
dwarfs  compared  with  the  lofty  architecture  that  shall  be  characteristic 
of  the  final  city,  and  the  beauty  of  its  buildings  will  appear  from  what- 
ever point  or  angle  viewed, — not  as  ours,  fair  in  front,  but  hideous  from 
side,  rear  or  distant  view, 

I  have  named  the  points  in  the  specifications  which  pertain  to  engi- 
neering, and  would  impress  you  with  the  thought  that  municipal  engi- 
neering has  a  future,  without  limit  in  time  and  scarcely  in  scope.  The 
Chief  Engineer  has  dropped  a  few  hints  as  to  the  ultimate  plan,  and  .has 
left  to  us— his  assistants — the  privilege  of  filling  in  the  outlines  and 
working  out  the  details.  It  is  as  much  a  privilege  and  honor  to  lay 
foundations  as  to  gild  fineals. 

Coming  to  the  realm  of  present  facts,  as  demonstrated  by  the  actions 
of  men,  man  is  made  for  life  in  communities,  and  the  community  be- 
comes by  natural  development  a  city.  Cities  have  been  a  chief  factor 
in  civilization — "  redemption  from  savagery,"  Cities  furnish  the  op- 
portunity for  men  to  make  the  further  progressive  step  to  enlighten- 
ment, coming  under  the  perfected  law  of  liberty,  by  which  each  man's 
free  acts  will  not  infringe  upon  the  right  of  any  other.  Perfect  enUgbt- 
enment  is  the  realization  of  an  ideal  social  state  to  which  close  and  neces- 
sary association  is  an  essential  condition.  The  city  has  throughout  the 
history  of  the  race  been  the  center  of  activities,  the  initial  point  of 
action. 

In  the  centuries  preceding  the  nineteenth,  the  size  of  the  dties  was 
limited  by  ability  to  command  supplies ;  a  maritime  location  alone 
enabled  a  great  dty  to  be  fed.     Steam  and  the  railway  have  in  great 
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measure  done  away  with  the  limitation.  Men  may  now  gather  to  any 
number,  anywhere  that  water  in  sufficient  quantity  can  be  had,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  the  quantity  of  this  necessity  per  capita  increases  with 
progress  in  civilization.  Moreover,  density  of  population  finds  a  limit 
in  sanitary  conditions.  With  steam,  railways,  electricity,  telegraph 
and  telephone,  have  come  improved  implements  and  machinery  in  all 
lines  of  industry,  whereby  the  labor  of  one  man  in  field  and  factory  ac- 
complishes what  formerly  required  a  dozen.  Hence  production  of 
food  is  no  longer  the  necessary  avocation  of  a  majority  of  men,  and 
laborers  are  made  free  or  even  compelled  to  find  other  employment 
than  agricultural.  Machinery  has  also  rendered  the  continuance  of 
many  home  industries  impassible,  and  the  manufactory  has  displaced 
small  shops.  These  chauges  are  the  result  of  development  and  have 
come  to  stay,  and  men  are  and  will  increasingly  be  compelled  to  con- 
gregate in  large  masses  in  order  to  win  a  living. 

The  growth  of  cities  in  the  old  world  and  new  alike  has  been  astonish- 
ing for  the  century  now  drawing  to  an  end,  and  especially  for  the  last 
half  of  it.  Even  in  states  whose  history  scarce  covers  fifty  years,  the 
country  parts  and  small  towns  are  actually  decreasing  in  population, 
while  the  growth  of  cities,  and  larger  towns  on  the  way  to  become 
cities,  shows  a  high  rate  of  increase.  So  far  from  being  disturbed  by 
the  facts  and  bemoaning  their  existence  as  indicative  of  evil,  we  must 
recognize,  if  not  welcome,   them  and  prepare  to  meet  the  coming 


Such  preparation,  in  the  first  instance,  calls  for  a  high  degree  of 
practical,  large-minded  wisdom  on  the  part  of  those  whose  province  it 
is  to  legislate  concerning  municipal  affairs  and  to  administer  them,  and 
I  may  add  on  the  part  of  courts  when  interpreting  law,  for  new  amdi- 
tions  will  require  the  modification  of  many  positions  taken  by  courts  in 
restraint  of  powers  needed  for  great  cities. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  why  this  drift  of  population  to 
cities  has  developed  and  progressed  so  rapidly,  but  our  time  and  my 
purpose  do  not  permit  going  into  detail  or  proofs.  I  content  myself 
with  stating  these  propositions : 

1.  The  movement  is  in  accord  with  the  social  instincts  of  the  pe<^Ie 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  is  a  result  of  universal 
education  and  the  printing  press. 

2.  External  conditions  now  permit  these  great  aggregations,  as  not 
inconsistent  with  necessities,  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life. 

3.  External  conditions  not  only  permit,  but  exert  a  certain  amount 
of  compulsion  for  many  to  leave  the  country  and  seek  the  city. 
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These  external  conditions  are  largely  the  result  of  inventions  and 
discoveries  in  the  useful  arts  and  sciences. 

These  impelling  forces  drive  those  who  have  a  living  or  fortune  to 
make  or  mar,  citjTvard,  regardless  of  the  probable  outcome  of  good 
or  evil.  In  my  opinion  the  balance  of  probability  is  in  favor  of  good 
as  a  whole,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  slide  down  than 
to  climb  up,  in  a  moral  sense  as  well  as  in  a  material.  But  I  acknowledge, 
that  unless  wisely  directed  effort  is  put  forth  to  provide  the  city  popu- 
lations with  healthful  influences,  there  is  much  of  danger  to  country 
and  race  from  the  movement  of  the  masses  towards  cities. 

An  economical  theory  that  is  much  urged  in  these  days  charges  that 
a  large  part  of  the  ills  affecting  the  masses  is  due  to  the  individual 
ownership  of  land  ;  claiming  that  poverty  exists  and  increases  because 
the  masses  are  shut  out  from  using  the  soil  with  the  freedom  that  they 
have  to  light  and  air.  To  set  aside  these  theories  as  untrue  in  essence 
and  impracticable  of  application,  it  is  enough  that,  as  a  fact,  it  is  not 
possible  to  drive  the  average  city  bred  poor  man  to  the  soil,  and  further, 
that  he  would  starve  in  hopeless  impotency  to  get  anything  from  the 
soil  if  placed  upon  it  without  preparation  and  capital.  If  he  could 
realize  the  delusion  of  the  newly  enfranchised  negro  of  early  post- 
bellum  days,  that  with  freedom  he  was  to  have  "forty  acres  and  a 
mule,"  he  would  be  likely  to  desert  the  acres  and  make  the  mule  carry 
him  back  to  town,  despite  the  familiar  privations  he  must  there 
undergo.  "Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  Cycle  of  Cathay,"  ex- 
presses a  psychological  principle  deeply  rooted  in  human  lives. 

To  my  notion,  it  is  not  access  to  the  soil  for  cultivation  that  the 
masses  need,  but  for  a  place  to  live  and  have  a  home.  Better  if  each 
can  own  land,  house,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  home  comfortable  and 
attractive.  Well,  if  each  can  have  a  separate  house  with  grounds  for 
children  to  exercise  and  play  in  without  resort  to  the  streets  and  their 
mixed  associations.  It  is  endurable  if  each  family  can  have  rooms  and 
separate  privileges,  such  as  are  afiforded  by  the  better  class  of  apartment 
houses  or  flats ;  but  we  can  go  no  lower  in  the  scale  of  home  condi- 
tions, and  reasonably  hope  that  parents  and  children  will  climb  rather 
than  slide  down. 

My  idea  of  a  dty  of  individual  homes  involves  a  liberal  appropriation 
of  laud  and,  therefore,  a  spreading  over  large  areas  and  large  expendi- 
ture of  public  or  private  means  to  realize  the  idea.  A  Metropolitan 
City  may  embrace  a  number  of  semi-detached  cities.  The  engineering 
part  of  the  great  problem  of  salutary  municipal  homes  is  to  provide  all 
the  conveniences  at  or  near  the  home,  at  such  cost,  so  that  the  working 
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man  of  average  earning  capacity  can  have  the  use  of  them  as  owner  or 
lessee,  and  further,  to  provide  ways  by  which  the  multitndes  can  be 
quickly  and  cheaply  carried  from  home  to  working  place. 

The  alternative  is  set  before  us  to  rear  good  citizens  in  pleasant 
salutary  homes,  with  opportunities  for  mental  and  moral  education,  or 
to  breed  anarchists,  thieves,  drunkards,  prostitutes  and  paupers  in  tene- 
ments and  slums. 

If  we  will  shut  out  from  view  the  slums  of  the  old  part  of  the  cities. 
Greater  I/mdon  and  New  York  may  be  cited  as  partial  foreshadowings 
of  what  metropolitan  cities  may  be.     We  see, 

ist.  Acentralbusinessheart,  crowded  even  to  jostling  during  the  day, 
but  dlent  and  well  nigh  deserted  at  night  and  on  holidays.  The  toilers 
resting  or  recreating  miles  away  from  the  scene  of  their  toil.  This 
heart  is  the  commercial  and  financial  center,  which  cannot  be  spread 
out,  but  must  be  condensed  in  ^jace  to  a  degree  that  would  be  intoler- 
.able  if  the  hours  of  work  were  long. 

ind.  In  suitable  localities,  more  or  less  remote  from  the  business 
Aeart,  we  find  industrial  centers,  and  of  late  years  these  tend  to  ba  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  belt  along  railway  lines,  so  that  each  establishm^it 
may  have  direct  shipping  facilities. 

3d.  Residence  districts  of  several  grades. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  industrial  centers  should  embrace  a  variety  of 
works  or  of  departments  calling  for  many  classes  of  labor,  in  order 
that  all  the  .working  members  of  a  family  may  find  employment  suited 
to  thdr  age,  strength  and  sex,  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
home.  The  working  people  of  such  a  center  can  find  ample  space  for 
separate  homes  within  a  half  hour's  ride  by  electric  car,  say  three  to 
tour  miles;  employers  and  short  hour  workers  can  afford  to  ride 
farther. 

These  industrial  centers  and  residence  districts  may  be  semi-detadbed 
in  location,  but  should  be  so  associated  in  name  and  government  as  to 
subject  transportation  rates  and  terminal  charges  to  equitable  control. 

I  liave  named  the  two  cities — Greater  I/>ndon  and  New  York — as 
shadows,  not  examples,  in  order  to  forstall  the  thought  that  I  am  sug- 
gesting a  visionary  project,  and  I  claim  that  practicability  is  proven  by 
what  has  already  been  done.  The  suggestion  is  not  mine,  but  it  is 
made  by  the  progress  already  achieved  toward  the  condition  I  am  en- 
deavoring to  set  before  you.  You  may  see  for  yourselves  the  densely 
crowded  budness  center,  where  door  space  within  the  favored  area  is 
so  valued  as  to  have  brought  into  being  many  storied  office  buildings,  in 
which  buying  and  selling  and  financial  transactions  take  place  out  of 
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sight  of  the  commodities  dealt  in.  The  ware-houses  and  manufactories 
are  now  placed  along  and  near  railways,  for  a  switch  is  a  cardinal 
necessity  to  a  successful  business.  The  small  shop  on  a  back  street, 
receiving  material  and  sending  out  product  by  dray  and  wagon  is 
passing  away.  Building  associations  and  the  real  estate  speculators 
have  joined  forces  with  the  street  railway  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
artisan  to  gain  a  home  in  full  or  prospective  ownership,  at  but  a  little 
more  expense  than  renting  amid  squalid  surroundings.  These  and 
other  forces  are  working  and  the  work  has  far  progressed  already. 

Our  cities,  in  their  rapid  expansions,  are  working  at  the  problem  in 
an  unconscious,  nnintdligent  and  therefore  imperfect  way.  What 
should  be  done  to  render  progress  in  city  expansion  intelligent  and 
adapted  to  coming  conditions  ? 

r.  Upon  the  part  of  civic  publicists,  there  should  be  a  careful  study 
of  the  principles  of  municipal  organization  and  a  determination  of  the 
form  of  city  government  best  adapted  to  American  cities.  Shall  the 
government  be  essentially  aristocratic  ?  That  is,  have  its  executive 
powers  virtually  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  the  Mayor;  giving  him 
power  to  appoint  and  remove  at  pleasure  ?ny  and  all  subordinate  offi- 
cers and  employes  ?  There  are  many  and  strong  advocates  of  this  plan 
of  concentrated  resopnsibilty.  Contrasted  with  it  is  that  of  mak- 
ing the  Mayor  little  more  than  Chairman  of  an  Executive  Committee, 
the  Coundl.  Under  this  plan,  as  territory  and  interests  increase, 
executive  functions  are  subdivided  aud  assigned  to  Committees  of 
Council.  This  plan  of  government  by  Committee  seems  to  have  worked 
well  iu  the  cities  of  England  and  Scotland.  A  third  plan  is  to  commit 
many  important  fuctions  to  Boards,  more  or  less  independent  of  Mayor 
and  Council,  they  often  bsing  the  creatures  of  State  authority.  A 
fourth  plan  is  a  composite  of  the  best  features  of  the  three,  giving  broad 
powers  to  Mayor,  limiting  Councils  to  legislative  acts,  giving  to  heads 
of  Departments  a  definite  term  of  several  years,  and  grouping  them  for 
consultation  and  initiation  of  projects. 

A  chief  reason  why  the  first  is  ui^red  is  drawn  from  the  bitter  experi- 
ence of  several  of  the  largest  American  cities,  in  which  the  outcome  of 
election  of  Councilmen  by  wards  has  been  to  fill  those  bodies  with  cor- 
rupt, or  what  is  equally  bad,  with  incapable  men.  Combines  organized 
and  controlled  by  unscrupulous  bosses  have  their  own  way  and  the 
objects  of  Municipal  government  are  perverted.  If  there  be  any 
remedy  for  these  evils  in  investing  the  Mayor  with  autocratic  powers 
and  holding  him  responsible,  it  must  be  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Mayor  is  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  city  at  lai^e.  Precisely  the 
same  may  be  said  of  a  council  elected  in  the  same  way. 
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The  second  system  works  well  abroad,  for  special  reasons  which  do 
not  exist  in  America,  and  cannot  so  long  as  we  retain  our  present  form 
of  government.  Elective  positions  are  so  few  in  number  on  the  other 
ade,  that  to  be  chosen  to  one  is  esteemed  a  high  honor,  though  the 
emoluments  be  small  or  nothing;  consequently,  the  best  men  in  the 
community  are  ready  to  take  of&ce  and  serve  faithfully.  Again,  a 
stricter  enforcement  of  law  and  a  cleaner  administration  of  justice  serves 
to  keep  corrupt  men  out  of  office,  or  if  such  get  in,  to  restrain  them  by 
salutary  fear  of  consequences.  With  us,  the  multitude  of  elective 
ofBces  has  cheapened  them  in  general  estimation  to  such  extent,  and 
corrupt  men  have  had  complete  sway  for  so  long  a  time,  that  candidacy 
for  place  in  Municipal  Legislative  bodies,  exposes  the  candidate  to  sus- 
picion of  crooked  intent.  Especially  is  this  the  case  If  election  is  by 
wards. 

Some  attribute  a  large  share  of  the  evils  in  city  government  to  inter- 
ference with  elections  for  city  officers  by  the  organizations  of  National 
political  parties.  Of  course  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  man's  views 
as  to  protection,  free  trade  or  tariff  for  revenue,  have  anything  to  do 
with  his  fitness  to  pass  on  matters  of  purely  local  interest,  but  there  is  a 
decided  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  division  of  voters  upon  some 
line  into  two  nearly  equal  bodies,  for  then  the  independent  voters  may 
have  hope  to  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  it  is  the  independent  voter 
who  chooses  men  for  what  he  at  least  believes  them  to  be.  To  the  in- 
dependent voter  we  must  look  for  restraint— of  evil  and  furtherance  of 
good. 

For  American  cities,  I  favor :  A  Mayor,  vested  with  executive 
powers ;  a  Legislative  body  in  two  parts — one  elected  at  large  at  some- 
what infrequent  intervals,  the  other  elected  by  the  voters  of  districts 
composed  of  two  or  three  wards,  on  a  combined  ticket ;  Executive  de- 
partment heads  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  with  approval  of  Council, 
but  providing  ample  power  of  removal  for  cause,  and  restriction  against 
removal  without  cause  ;  in  the  departments  a  qualified  civil  service, 
elastic  enough  to  cast  out  incompetence,  and  rigid  enough  to  hold 
against  changes  for  personal  or  political  reasons. 

How  to  provide  a  government  for  a  city  of  metropolitan  dimensions 
is  a  matter  of  difficulty  not  yet  worked  out,  for  metropolis  does  not 
need  the  same  amount  of  governing  in  all  its  parts.  There  are  govern- 
mental functions  which  affect  all  parts  alike,  such  as  we  usually  see  ex- 
ercised by  counties  ;  there  are  others  which  are  locally,  but  not  univer- 
sally required,  such  as  we  see  exercised  by  our  city  and  village  corpora- 
tion. 
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General  policing,  courts,  criminal  and  dvil,  the  care  of  the  poor 
and  helpless,  asylums  for  insane,  jaUs  and  houses  of  detention,  are 
matters  in  which  the  sparsely  populated  parts  of  a  Metropolis  are  as 
much  interested  per  capita  or  mut  of  value  as  the  densest.  To  these 
may  be  added  main  thoroughfares  for  traffic,  and  public  buildings. 
Next  in  possibility  of  extended  interest  is  drainage,  sanitary  and  sur- 
face, but  the  interest  will  not  be  uniform.  It  will  be  limited  usually  by 
water  sheds,  and  will  vary  with  the  use  of  the  ground.  Closely  follow- 
mg  in  extent  and  variation  of  interest  is  that  of  water  supply. 

More  narrowly  local,  are  sewers  for  complete  sanitary  or  surface 
drainage,  the  making,  maintaining,  cleaning  and  Ughtiog  of  streets 
and  many  other  functions  that  belong  to  local  affairs. 

An  organization  suited  to  the  conditions  presented  by  a  metropolitan 
city  in  the  United  States  must  of  necessity  be  complex — a  goodly  meas- 
ure of  autonomy  should  be  reserved  to  certain  component  parts,  and 
the  more  general  powers  vested  in  a  superior  body.  The  proposition 
introduced  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  a  few  weeks  since,  to  confer 
special  powers  of  legislation  upon  a  local  assembly  for  Chicago,  is  by 
no  means  absurd.  It  contains  an  element  of  adaptation  to  obvious 
needs.  The  country  representative  has  no  appreciation  of  the  needs  of 
cities,  and  too  frequently  is  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the 
city.     A  goodly  measure  of  autonomy  is  essential  to  a  metropolis. 

Building  along  more  familiar  lines  the  functions  of  the  county  may 
be  expanded  to  include  all  needed  by  the  whole  metropolitan  district — 
but  the  machinery  of  county  government  would  need  to  be  entirely  re- 
modeled whether  it  be  of  the  representative  form,  common  to  the 
northern  and  eastern  states,  or  by  county  court  as  in  the  south  and  some 
western  states.  But  the  essential  idea  of  counties  with  tovmship  organi- 
zation is  the  one  that  seems  to  be  most  practicable.  But  schemes  of 
government  are  not  usually  worked  out  by  engineers,  and  I  pass  to  con- 
siderations more  immediately  pertinent  to  my  audience,  and  the  first  is 
the  manner  of  inaugurating  and  controlling  public  works. 

In  a  great  city  there  are  several  departments  of  public  works,  each 
of  which  will  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  its  having  a  chief, 
technically  and  practically  familiar  with  that  department  and  broad 
enough  in  his  constitution  to  understand  that  his  department  is  part  of 
a  whole,  and  to  rightly  estimate  its  relation  to  each  other  part  and  to 
the  whole.  If  so  constituted,  each  chief  will  be  a  fit  and  valuable 
member  of  a  controlling  board  of  public  works. 

Such  departments  may  be  specified,  as  : 

I.  Streets,  their  laying  out,  gradation  and  construction,  mainten- 
ance, cleaning,  sprinkling,  and  general  supervision. 
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2.  Water  works,  design,  construcrion,  extensions,  di^bution  sys- 
tem, operation,  and  oversight  ot  use. 

3.  Sewers,  studies  of  ^stem,  plans,  construction,  maintenance, 
overaght  of  use. 

4.  Electrics  and  gas,  all  matters  pertaining  to  lighting  of  streets, 
public  places  and  buildings.  Subways  or  conduits,  construction  or  use. 
Also  all  overhead  wires  and  their  supports.  Control  of  measures  to 
ensure  public  safety  as  affected  by  the  distribution  or  use  of  electricity, 
gas  or  other  means  used  for  light,  heat  or  power  furnished  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  premises  where  it  is  produced, 

5.  Buildings,  oversight  of  construction,  repairs  and  care  for  public 
buildings.  Also  supervision  of  erection,  repair  and  condition  of  private 
buildings  so  far  as  needed  to  ensure  observance  of  regulations, 

6.  Transportation,  railways,  switches,  harbor  and  docks,  and  other 
services  by  corporations  semi- public  in  character. 

7.  Parks  and  recreation  grounds;  laid  out,  improved,  maintained, 
and  controlled. 

8.  General  superintendent,  or  chief,  to  whom  may  be  given  the 
supervision  of  matters  not  specially  assigned,  but  better  if  without 
departmental  duties,  who  shall  exercise  control  over  expenditures,  shall 
sign  all  contracts,  approve  all  appointments  of  subordinates,  issue  all 
special  tax  bills  and  keep  the  general  records. 

If  you  will  consider  these  departments,  you  will  see  that  each  re- 
quires a  man  specially  fitted  ;  also  that  their  inter-relations  are  so  inti- 
mate as  to  suggest  a  grouping.  If  these  heads  constitute  a  board,  then 
the  grouping  suggested,  points  out  the  appropriate  committees  to  pre- 
pare and  consider  all  measures  brought  before  the  board. 

The  heads  of  departments  should  not  directly  have  to  do  with  legis- 
lation of  a  general  character,  but  all  measures  providing  for  public 
works,  and  the  manner  of  their  execution  ;  also  the  estimates  of  cost 
should  originate  in  the  board,  be  subject  to  approval  or  disapproval  by 
legislative  body  or  councils  and  mayor,  but  not  to  amendment  by  them 
without  consent  of  the  board.  The  board  should  let  all  contracts,  ap- 
prove of  all  final  estimates,  and  order  the  making  of  special  assessments. 
No  measure  or  order  contemplating  work  to  be  paid  for  by  special 
assessment  should  be  recommended  or  issued  without  giving  parties  to 
be  assessed  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  by  the  board,  or  a  committee 
thereof,  as  the  importance  of  the  matter  may  justify.  Neither  the 
board  or  any  of  its  members  should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  col- 
lection or  disbursement  of  moneys. 

Some  of  these  heads  of  departments  would  by  logical  necessity  be 
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engineers  without  its  being  required  by  law  ;  others  might  not,  and  I 
would  be  disposed  to  require  that  qualification  for  Street,  Water,  Sewer 
and  Electric  Departments.  Buildings  should  be  given  to  an  Architect. 
The  other  positions  might  be  left  open  on  condition  that  the  five  named 
offices  are  limited  to  men  of  technical  and  practical  training ;  otherwise 
the  last  or  general  Superintendent  must  be  an  engineer. 

This  last  should  be  an  elected  officer  and  rank  as  high  as  the  highest, 
for  he  will  at  times  need  to  be  independent  of  Mayor,  Council,  or  other 
authority  or  inSuence.  His  function  within  his  sphere  is  something 
like  that  of  the  Doctor,  or  Counselor — ^legal  or  spiritual ;  he  will  have 
to  give  unwdcome  advice,  oppose  pet  schemes,  and  perhaps  resist  evil. 
The  other  heads  of  departments  may  properly  be  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  but  at  a  time  and  under  conditions  that  will  farthest  separate 
them  from  being  dictated  by  purely  political  considerations. 

An  organization  such  as  I  have  sketched  will  be  able  to  handle  the 
public  works  of  the  largest  city,  and  do  so  economically.  Of  course 
there  must  be  a  number  of  sub-departments  and  many  subordinates  in 
each  case.  What  is  commonly  called  engineering  work  will  be  done  in 
and  under  the  sub-departments.  A  prominent  feature  of  this  scheme 
of  municipal  works  organization  is  specialization. 

As  a  schooling  place  for  young  engineers  of  unformed  intentions  I 
do  not  recommend  city  employment.  It  is  better  by  far  that  such  take 
their  first  practical  initiation  in  connection  with  private  parties  engaged 
in  general  practice  of  city  work.  There  are  useful  traits  or  habits  of 
mind  that  prepare  one  for  department  special  work,  which  can  be  better 
obtained  where  strict  economy  of  time,  and  means  are  enforced  and 
study  made  to  reach  ends  by  the  shortest  road,  than  in  any  public 
office. 

The  unofficial  engineering  in  a  great  city  is  greater  in  volume  than 
the  official,  and  will  doubtless  increase  in  volmne  and  importance.  For 
no  small  part  of  the  extension  of  improvements  must  be  made  under 
private  engineers,  representing  and  serving  individuals  or  corporations, 
who  will  develop  and  improve  new  quarters  more  rapidly,  more  con- 
sistently, and  more  cheaply  than  is  possible  under  official  restraints. 
And  in  fact  I  anticipate  that  it  may  be  found  practicable  to  turn  over  to 
the  private  practitioner  much  of  the  routine  and  detail  work  of  pro- 
filing, cross  sectioning,  staking  out,  estimating,  and  possibly  superin- 
tendence of  construction,  especially  in  case  of  assessment  work.  Men 
who  can  find,  or  make  and  hold,  their  place  In  this  unofficial  practice 
will  be  found  better  qualified  to  assume  the  headship  of  a  sub-depart- 
ment than  persons  exclusively  trained  inside  of  the  department.     And 
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the  same  is  true  for  department  chiefs ;  for  the  outdde  man  has  spars 
and  inducements  to  special  studies  and  the  development  of  that  valu- 
able faculty  known  as  executive  abiUty,  that  the  inside  man  does  not 
feel.  The  inside  man  tends  to  fall  into  routine  ways,  to  cling  to  tradi- 
ti<mal  methods  and  to  resist  new  suggestions  as  troublesome  innova- 
tions. 

I  have  in  mind  a  dty  which  in  its  early  stages  of  growth  was  limited 
to  the  broken  ground  adjacent  to  the  river  on  which  it  was  situated. 
A  practice  whidi  became  a  canon  was  to  make  the  minimum  of  street 
gradient  i  j4  per  cent.  In  time  the  dty  grew  beyond  the  rough  ground 
near  the  river  and  extended  into  the  nearly  level  uplands.  It  required 
time  and  almost  drastic  measures  to  check  and  prevent  the  extension  of 
the  traditional  minimum  into  districts  where  it  involved  the  heaping  up 
of  summits  and  formation  of  artificial  depressions  into  a  series  of  short 
meaningless  waves.  In  fact  a  con^derable  area  of  territory  was  per- 
manently defaced  before  a  thorough  reorganization  of  departments 
made  it  possible  to  cast  aside  the  arbitrary  minimum  of  the  early  days. 

The  coordination  and  cooperation  of  ofEdal  and  private  engineers,  is 
practicable,  for  it  exists,  to  a  considerable  degree,  in  all  large  dties. 
My  suggestion  is  to  extend  and  systematize  a  rdatJon  found  to  give 
good  results.  In  my  experience  a  dedded  advantage  results  from 
bringing  into  contact  the  private  engineer  who  looks  at  plans  and 
propositions  from  the  property  owners'  peculiar  point  of  view,  and  the 
official  whose  point  of  view  may  be  too  high  for  Mm  to  notice  little 
things,  or  whose  vision  may  be  too  far  reaching  for  him  to  notice  that 
he  would  overtax  the  resources  of  to-day  in  the  effort  to  provide  for  a 
distant  future.  Bringing  these  elements  together  is  productive  of  the 
happy  working  mean. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  should  be  the  central  authority  which 
forms  general  plans,  and  determines  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  Vested 
with  authority  to  revise,  approve  or  reject  all  projects  for  improvements 
within  Metropolitan  limits,  from  the  laying  of  a  house  drain  or  the 
building  of  a  shed  to  the  development  of  a  system  of  railway  terminals 
or  the  building  of  a  business  palace.  This  oversight  should  be  so 
exerdsed  as  to  afford  the  maximum  of  freedom  to  individual  or  cor- 
porate enterprise,  subject  always  to  the  condition  that  the  public  safety 
and  convenience  must  be  provided  for;  because  the  ofEidal  board  is 
first  of  all  the  guardian  of  public  interests. 

The  plans  and  policy  of  a  Board  of  Public  Works  are  subject  to 
limitation  of  a  fiuaadal  nature.  It  must  cut  the  garment  to  suit  the 
quantity  of  cloth  famished. 
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Engineers  and  especially  specialists  are  not  qualified  to  handle  ques- 
tions of  finance,  but  they  must  familiarize  themselves  with  the  limita- 
tions which  financial  considerations  set  to  their  plans,  and  must  adapt 
themselves  to  such  conditions  as  much  as  to  physical. 

Three  methods  of  providing  means  for  improvements  under  city 
authority  are  in  use : 

1.  Borrowing — on  credit  of  Municipality  or  Sub-division  thereof. 

2.  General  and  Spedal  funds  of  Municipality. 

3.  Assessments  upon  property  benefited. 

Many  improvements  are  now  being  made  by  private  enterprise  which 
bring  the  engineer  close  to  financial  considerations.  In  my  opinion, 
this  practice  will  greatly  increase.  To  some  extent  improvements  are 
made  in  this  way,  after  the  streets  are  opened  as  public,  by  consent  of 
the  constituted  authorities,  plans,  materials  and  methods  of  construc- 
tion being  approved  and  the  work  done  to  the  satisfaction  o£  the 
ofKcials. 

Some  claim  that  better  results  are  thus  obtained  and  at  less  cost  than 
if  done  in  the  routine  way  prescribed  for  improvements  under  city  au- 
thority, as  to  the  probability  of  such  comparative  results  I  say  nothing, 
for  no  general  statement  can  be  made.  It  ought  not  to  be  so,  and  when 
it  is  there  is  something  loose  or  wrong  in  th6  conduct  of  public  work. 
By  far  the  larger  part  of  improvements  made  under  private  supervision 
is  done  in  anticipation  of  putting  property  on  the  market.  To  that 
branch  of  the  subject  I  will  return. 

Of  the  methods  of  Municipal  Works  finance  named  above,  an  engi- 
neer is  at  times  called  on  to  express  an  opinion.  Borrowing  is  advo- 
cated generally  upon  the  plea  that  the  improvements  are  for  the  benefit 
of  the  future  rather  than  of  to-day,  therefore,  posterity  should  foot  the 
body  of  the  bills.  I  have  in  mind  cases  in  which  the  only  evidence 
posterity  has  that  improvements  were  made  is  the  burden  of  paying  for 
them.  Borrowing  by  municipalities  may  be  advisable  or  not,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  individuals  or  corporations,  the  outcome  may  be  prosperity 
or  bankruptcy.  It  is  never  well  to  borrow  for  living  expenses  or  for 
matters  of  temporary  use.  If  the  use  of  borrowed  money  is  to  create 
a  value  or  asset  greater  than  its  cost,  then  posterity  has  no  ground  to 
complain,  and  this  is  as  near  the  enunciation  of  a  general  principle  as 
it  is  possible  to  come. 

The  attempt  to  provide  for  improvements  out  of  general  and  regular 
municipal  revenues  will  always  fail.  A  large  revenue  in  sight,  not 
specifically  pledged,  leads  to  extravagance  and  wasteful  expenditure  in 
every  department  of  dty  administration,  and  when  a  scale  of  expendi- 
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ture  is  once  established,  it  becomes  practically  impossible  to  curtail  it ; 
as  reformers  wlio  have  undertaken  the  task  well  kuow.  The  only  way 
to  keep  fixed  expenses  down  is  to  keep  general  revenue  within  close 
limits.  The  ideal  plan  of  revenue  might  be  to  fix  general  revenue  at 
an  unalterable  percentage  of  assessed  value  and  shut  off  all  other 
sources  of  income.  Special  funds  for  special  objects,  may  then  be 
created  to  which  all  income,  other  than  property  taxes,  may  be  devoted 
and  such  special  rate  of  property  tax  as  the  people  may  authorize. 
The  question  of  such  authority  being  re-submitted  to  the  voters  at 
short  intervals.  There  are  many  improvements  in  a  city  so  general  in 
their  character  that  their  cost  must  be  borne  by  the  whole  city.  There 
are  others  which  with  equal  certainty  are  so  clearly  local  that  beyond 
question  they  should  be  paid  for  as  local  benefits,  that  is,  by  special 
assessments.  Though,  as  I  have  said,  the  engineer  is  not  a  financial 
expert  or  in  form  a  financial  ofBcer,  becomes  very  close  to  the  question 
of  special  assessments,  for  his  plans  must  be  studied  with  reference  to 
an  equitable  distribution  of  the  cost  of  proposed  works.  He  virtually 
defines  the  boundaries  of  benefit  districts,  and  must  see  to  it  that  they 
include  all  beneficiaries, — with  details  he  has  nothing  to  do.  Grading 
streets  and  all  expenses  by  way  of  costs  and  damages  incident  thereto  ; 
paving  all  streets,  except  main  thoroughfares  and  they  in  part ;  sewers, 
almost  without  exception  in  great  cities;  water  distribution,  except 
mains  and  they  in  part ;  repairing,  cleaning  and  watering  streets,  and 
the  removal  of  garbage,  ashes  and  rubbish,  are  each  and  all  properly 
the  subject  of  special  a,ssessments  ;  and  you  will  notice  that  the  list  in- 
cludes nearly  all  the  public  works  of  a  routine  type.  A  great  city  is 
impossible  upon  any  other  principle  than  that  the  beneficiary  must  pay 
for  what  he  enjoys.  Equally  fundamental  is  the  axiom  that — if  he  ai- 
joys  he  must  expect  to  pay  proportionately.  Further,  he  who  lives  and 
prospers  in  a  city  must  expect  to  have  a  scale  of  necessary  expenses 
approximately  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  city  he  lives  and  pros- 
pers in. 

It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  put  among  the  supposed  reasons  whythe 
drift  of  population  is  toward  large  cities,  the  idea  that  they  can  live 
more  cheaply.  So  far  as  economical  reasons  may  iufiuencc  the  tide,  it 
is  the  expectation  that  more  of  comfort  and  pleasure  can  be  had  as  the 
result  of  ones  efforts  in  the  large  than  in  the  small  town  or  country  ; 
and  then  there  is  in  the  minds  of  some  the  chance  of  ^'inning  one  of 
the  grand  prizes  of  fortune  of  which  they  read  so  much. 

The  way  to  realize  a  municipal  millenium  is  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  working  people  of  America  that  their  case  is  hopeful, 
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that  if  they  will  exercise  industry,  and  cultivate  habits  of  thrift  and 
tastes  for  home  and  modest  social  enjoymcDts,  a  good  degree  of  com- 
fort for  themselves  and  a  hopeful  future  for  their  children  may  be  had, 
as  well  under  the  new  conditions  of  life  we  are  coming  to,  as  has  ever 
been  possible. 

To  dispassionate  consideration  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against,  but 
much  for,  the  segregation  of  people  according  to  their  circumstances. 
The  palace  and  the  hovel,  if  near  together,  are  the  occasion  of  envy 
and  mutual  dislike.  To  such  segregation  the  tendency  in  the  large 
cities  is  manifest  and  irresistible. 

You  will  have  already  observed  that  this  address  has  running  through 
it  a  thread  of  optimism  to  the  effect  that  when  a  tendency  toward  a 
certain  line  of  action  by  large  masses  of  men,  and  especially  if  the 
same  line  of  action  is  independently  adopted  in  places  widely  differing 
in  their  race  and  industrial  characteristics,  then  I  interpret  the  facts  to 
mean  that  a  natural  development  is  being  worked  out,  and  that  such 
are  likely  to  prove  themselves  to  be  of  the  beneficial  order  rather  than 
of  the  contrary.  I  suggest  the  study  of  such  unfolding  tendencies,  so 
that  an  intelligent  policy  be  pursued  toward  them.  Now  this  segrega- 
tion of  classes  becomes  possible  only  in  large  cities,  and  develops  just 
to  the  degree  that  it  is  possible  and  therefore  may  be  claimed  to  be 
in  accord  with  the  nature  of  men.  These  segregations  superficially 
appear  to  follow  the  freaks  or  whims  of  fashion,  but,  in  truth,  there  is 
reason  why  certain  quarters  should  become  favored  by  the  rich  and 
why  all  who  can  afford  it,  seek  to  live  near  to  if  not  in  them.  One 
consideration  is  the  possibility  of  passing  to  and  fro  by  public  con- 
veyance, without  coming  in  contact  with  people  of  filthy  or  repulsive 
habits,  or  passing  through  burnt  districts  whose  scenes  and  sounds  are 
not  fit  for  the  eyes  and  ears  of  wife  or  children. 

Associations  of  every  nature  are  more  and  more  becoming  organized 
and  developed  along  the  lines  of  congeniality  of  tastes,  identity  of 
interest,  accordance  in  principles.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  accepted  that 
there  will  be  residential  quarters  exclusively  occupied  by  the  very  rich  ; 
others  by  those  in  well-to-do  circumstances,  and  so  by  degrees  down  to 
the  lowest  condition  that  can  be  allowed  to  exist. 

The  city  engineering  that  undertakes  to  apply  an  invariable  grade 
and  kind  of  public  improvement,  to  all  parts  of  a  town  is  mistaken 
and  wasteful.  True  skill  adapts  itself  to  conditions  and  spends  in  view 
of  probable  returns.  Beginning  with  the  lay  out  of  the  ground  :  a 
high  grade  residence  section  should  have  wide  streets,  deep  lots  and 
liberal  frontage  to  lots,  with  restrictions  as  to  character  and  position  of 
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buildings.  No  alleys  should  be  allowed.  In  other  words,  for  such  a 
purpose  the  appropriation  of  laud  should  be  lavish  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  improvements  and  with  the  luxurious  life  of  the 
residents.  For  well-to-do  residence  sections  the  same  priuciples  should 
apply  with  less  width  of  streets,  depth  and  individual  frontage  of  lots, 
but  the  appropriation  of  ground  should  be  generous. 

For  the  comfortably  circumstanced,  who  must  consider  limited  in- 
come, a  third  scale  in  appropriation  of  ground  is  called  for,  and  for 
those  who  must  live  close,  a  fourth,  A  good  limit  for  width  of  street 
for  fourth  class  districts  is  60  feet,  which  fixes  the  least  possible  distance 
between  house  fronts.  Eighty  feet  for  lot  depth  is  also  a  good  limit, 
for  the  depth  of  lots  should  be  so  small  that  ordinary  sanitary  restric- 
tions concerning  light  and  air  will  prevent  tenements  on  alley  fronts. 
Alleys  in  rear  of  lots  for  the  3rd  and  4th  grades  are  a  convenience  an 
approach  being  necessary.  The  limits  named  will  permit  and  almost 
compel  a  space  between  buildings  at  rear  equal  to  that  in  front.  No 
consideration  of  adaptation  to  business  purposes  need  be  given  in  the 
lay  tut  of  the  two  first  named  grades  ;  and  the  lay  out  of  the  last  two 
will  be  naturally  adapted  to  such  business  purposes  as  are  necessary 
and  appropriate.  Lands  along  or  near  lines  of  transportation  by  water 
or  rail  will  naturally  come  to  be  occupied  for  business  purposes.  Also 
those  immediately  adjacent  to  principal  courses  of  drainage.  Along 
transportation  lines  the  unit  of  subdivision  may  profitably  be  the  block, 
for  the  tendency  is  towards  a  generous  use  of  land  area  for  industrial 
establishments. 

We  commonly  speak  of  cities  as  noted  for  their  commerce,  manu- 
factures, art,  and  seldom  think  that  the  most  important  product  of  a 
city  is  the  material  for  its  own  continuance  and  progress, — the  boys 
and  girls  reared  within  its  borders.  No  direct  measure  of  the  import- 
ance of  securing  the  highest  quality  for  this  human  product  is  possible, 
we  can  best  estimate  it  by  considering  the  reverse  side,  the  horrible 
consequences  of  failure.  It  costs  more  money  to  restrain  the  vicious 
and  care  for  the  wrecks  of  humanity  than  to  provide  safeguards 
against  lapse  into  vice  or  against  physical  degeneracy.  We  com- 
mend the  enterprise  of  the  merchant  who  spends  money  freely 
to  extend  his  business;  of  the  manufacturer  who  throws  out  old 
machines  and  processes,  because  better  may  and  therefore  must  be 
had.  We  think  well  of  the  professional  man  who  holds  loosely 
tlie  traditions  of  the  past  and  is  ready  to  adopt  that  which  gives 
promise  of  better  results ;  why  then,  should  Municipal  authorities, 
and  especially  the  tax-payer,  hesitate  to  meet  necessities  clearly  arising. 
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by  measures  suited  to  the  occasion  ?  It  costs  money  and  much  of  it  to 
build  a  city,  also  to  maintain  and  operate  it ;  the  human  as  well  as 
physical  part.  Beginning  with  the  bare  site  for  a  city,  the  first  step  is 
destructive  of  former  value  ;  the  use  of  the  land  to  bear  crops  is  at  an 
end.  Streets  must  be  opened  and  given  a  grade  suited  to  traffic,  the 
adjoining  grounds  if  not  in  due  relation  to  the  street  as  graded  must  be 
brought  into  such  relation  by  cutting  or  filling.  In  this  passing  from 
one  use  to  the  other,  there  must  be  of  necessity  the  loss  of  former 
value  or  damage  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  value 
from  adaptation  to  another  use  or  benefit.  Wheu  this  change  is  made 
by  the  Municipality  by  enforced  proceedings,  the  adjustment  of  com- 
pensation is  one  in  which  the  view  of  the  engineer  who  sees  what  is  to 
be  and  that  of  the  owner  whose  view  is  backward,  are  far  apart.  The 
Court  comes  in  as  an  arbiter  and  is  usually  strangely  oblivions  to  the 
possible  benefits  and  ready  to  take  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  passing 
values.  What  shall  the  engineer  do?  Break  the  alignment  of  the 
street  to  avoid  buildings,  or  some  tree  which  has  become  as  the  very 
apple  of  the  owner's  eye?  Shall  he  sacrifice  the  grade  and  follow  the 
natural  surface  so  that  the  adjoining  property  may  be  at  grade  without 
cost  or  sacrifice  ?  Or,  shall  he  consider  that  street  and  grade  wiU  re- 
main long  after  building,  tree  and  owner  have  passed  away  ? 

So  much  for  the  official  engineer  in  relation  to  one  part  of  dty  ex- 
tension. How  is  it  with  the  engineer  employed  by  the  owner  to  lay 
out  his  property  ?  Shall  he  work  for  one  master,  his  employer ;  or  two, 
employer  and  public  ?  or  the  two  and  a  possible  third,  himself,  as  judged 
by  his  work  in  after  years?  Looked  at  from  this  side,  it  would  seem 
that  he  has  a  hard  task,  but  if  he  will  carefully  consider  he  will  find 
that  these  seemingly  conflicting  interests  will  be  reconciled  if  he  can 
hit  upon  the  right  thing  to  do,  have  the  faculty  to  see  clearly  for  him- 
self and  as  clearly  to  set  the  matter  before  others,  patience  to  hear  and 
weigh  objections  and  tact  to  lead  those  he  is  in  contact  with  to  choose 
the  better  thing.  Often  times  he  will  need  to  make  concession,  to  do 
the  thing  he  would  not,  but  let  him  be  careful  lest  he  allow  himself  to 
do  what  he  should  not.  There  is  often  a  broad  distinction  between 
these. 

A  street  plan  most  provide  first  of  all  for  thoroughfares  leading  from 
center  to  center  by  the  most  direct  available  route.  Such  thorough- 
fares sliould  be  of  ample  width,  So  to  roo  feet,  according  to  circum- 
stances. They  naturally  come  in  time  to  be  streets  of  retail  shops, 
which  require  a  goodly  width  of  sidewalk  and  the  center  will  be  used 
for  street  railways,  hence  a  less  width  than  80  should  not  be  proposed. 
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More  than  lOO  is  unnecessaiy  and  adds  too  much  to  cost.  For  bu^ness 
streets  a  good  division  is  sidewalk  one-fifth  and  between  curbs  three- 
fifths.  Grades  and  pavements  of  thoroughfares  must  be  suited  to 
traffic.  For  sidewalk  paving,  artificial  stone  flagging  has  demonstrated 
its  fitness  and  durability, — ^if  honestly  laid  of  good  material.  It  can  be 
put  down  in  most  localities  for  less  cost  than  natural  stone  flagging. 
For  roadway  paving  subject  to  very  heavy  traffic,  trap  and  granite 
blocks  will  be  most  economical  to  maintain.  Under  moderate  traffic, 
that  is  to,  say,  of  weights  on  wheel,  sheet  asphalt  and  vitrified  brick 
are  about  the  only  materials  now  known  to  be  fit.  The  day  of  wood 
street  surface  has  come  and  gone  thrice  during  my  active  time,  and  I 
think  the  material  has  now  passed  beyond  consideration.  Sheet  asphalt 
is  likely  to  acquire  new  popularity  and  to  be  laid  at  a  considerable  re- 
duction of  price.  One  of  the  steps  to  such  a  consummation  being  the 
development  of  numerous  deposits  of  asphalt  in  our  own  country, 
whence  refined  asphalt  may  be  distributed  to  any  point  and  in  the  form 
of  natural  rock  to  many  cities  at  reasonable  cost.  A  promising  field 
for  a  limited  number  of  young  men  is  to  become  expert  in  the  handling 
of  this  material  under  the  varying  conditions  met  in  its  practical  use. 
There  is  also  need  for  a  laboratory  investigation  of  the  properties  of 
asphalt  so  that  specifications  can  be  drawn  by  engineers  instead  of  con- 
tractors. 

Vitrified  brick  as  a  street  paving  material  is  rapidly  coming  to  a 
prominent  place.  The  advance  iu  the  modes  of  manufacture,  and 
towards  uniform  quality  of  product  has  been  very  rapid,  and  there  is 
now  no  reason  to  hesitate  about  its  adoption  for  fear  of  failure.  Fur- 
ther progress  will  doubtless  be  made  in  manufacturing  processes,  and 
engineers  will  also  come  to  adopt  rational  specifications  for,  and  correct 
modes  of  using  this  material.  Good  material  deserves  good  treatment, 
and  good  treatment  means  good  foundation.  This  remark  is  applicable 
to  all  kinds  of  pavement. 

Rapidly  gi'owing  cities  not  having  a  gravelly  soil  to  begin  with  are 
compelled  to  use  for  a  season  the  cheapest  material  that  can  be  had  for 
street  surface  ;  the  ruling  consideration  being  that  it  must  keep  vehicles 
from  miring.  These  makeshifts  hardly  come  within  the  province  of 
the  engineer,  for  skill  is  not  required  to  use  them,  nor  science  to  dis- 
cover their  weak  points.  We  will  charitably  pass  over  these  as  belong- 
ing to  a  temporary  stage.  It  will  asdst  the  passage  from  use  of  tempo- 
rary expedients  to  more  lasting  work,  if  it  be  understood  that  streets  not 
used  as  thoroughfares,  and  especially  side  or  back  streets  on  which  the 
only  vehicles  are  the  delivery  wagons,  do  not  require  a  wide  driveway. 
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which  may  be  reduced  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  For  residence  streets 
in  general,  the  narrower  the  driveway  the  more  attractive  the  street,  if 
the  unpaved  surface  be  planted  and  well  kept. 

The  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  realizing  our  ideals  is  commonly 
financial,  but  a  large  part  of  the  glory  and  honor  of  our  lives  depends 
upon  overcoming  difficulties,  and  must  come  from  obtaining  desirable 
results  with  limited  means.  The  engineer  never  walks  in  dreamland, 
where  he  might  think  of  what  he  would  do  if  unrestricted,  but  in  the 
every  day  world  of  what  can  be  done  with  conditions  as  he  finds  them. 
Some  may  think  that  I  have  been  leading  you  through  a  dreamland, 
because  cities  grow — we  know  not  how  or  why — rather  than  are  planned 
and  built.  Just  so  far  as  this  is  true,  those  who  have  to  do  with  mu- 
nicipal affairs  are  justly  subject  to  reproach  because  they  are  not  doing 
their  full  duty.  The  kings  of  olden  time  used  to  found  and  build 
cities.  In  modem  times  a  Baron  Hansman  had  the  courage  to  under- 
take the  transformation  of  an  old  city  according  to  a  plan.  Measures 
for  similar  transformations  on  smaller  scale  are  not  uncommon  in  old 
world  cities.  Cannot  as  much  or  more  be  done,  under  American  insti- 
tutions? Where  we  mostly  have  not  to  tear  down  old  structures,  but 
only  to  ^nter  open  fields  and  transform  them  to  becbme  the  fit  abode  of 
American  citizens.  Many  changes  would  need  to  come  into  our  gov- 
ernmental ideas  before  what  I  have  sketched  could  be  realized  through 
the  regular  municipal  agencies,  possibly  the  partial  adoption  of  munici- 
pal socialism  ;  but  there  is  another  agency  that  can  be  brought  into 
the  work.  Associated  capital,  wisely  employed,  not  working  from 
philanthropic  motives  but  for  the  more  sordid  one  of  profit.  We  have 
all  seen  railway  companies  come  boldly  into  a  city  and  accquire  not 
rights  of  way  merely,  but  ample  terminal  and  yard  facilities  ;  removing 
or  razing  entire  blocks  of  buildings.  We  are  familiar  with  the  remorse- 
less action  of  a  social  or  moral  blight  which  seems  to  fall  upon  sections 
of  dtieswhen.forany  reason,  they  have  fallen  out  of  step  with  progress, 
which  is  more  destructive  of  values  than  a  fire  and  open  to  no  remedy 
but  change  of  use  and  reconstruction.  In  a  few  cases  we  have  seen  a 
coterie  of  men  join  together  as  a  so-called  syndicate,  purchasing  all 
the  property  within  the  limits  they  have  marked  out,  removing  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  improvements,  wiping  out  existing  streets  and  by 
a  new  lay  out  transform  the  ground  from  inferior  to  better  use,  with 
profit  to  themselves  and  benefit  to  the  community  at  large.  Many  cases 
have  occurred  where  large  tracts  of  land  have  been  transformed  from 
agricultural  to  urban  uses  by  capital  used  under  the  skillful  direction  of 
the  engineer.     These  enterprises  have  usually  comtemplated  eventual 
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occupancy  by  the  wealthy,  well-to-do  and  comfortably  circumstanced 
classes.  A  wider  and  as  profitable  field  is  open  to  those  who  will  pro- 
vide homes  and  home  places  for  those  who  daily  toil  for  daily  bread. 

All  that  is  required  to  realize  what  I  have  sketched,  is  a  mind  to  grasp 
the  possibilities  of  the  situation,  the  ability  to  set  these  possibilities  be- 
fore men  of  means  and  enterprise,  the  tenacity  of  purpose  and  execu- 
tive power  to  carry  out  a  plan.  The  engineer  so  gifted  will  find  in 
every  growing  city  an  opening  for  him,  none  the  less  promiang  if  he 
have  one  or  two  competitors. 

Cities  have  characteristics  no  less  marked  than  men.  Some  exist  and 
grow  because  of  natural  advantages,  such  as  harbor  and  water  tranq)or- 
tation,  without  effort  or  the  assistance  of  wisely  designed  and  executed 
public  works,  e.g.,  I/jndon,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis. 
Others  have  some  natural  advantages,  but  are  handicapped  by  lack  of 
these  natural  facilities  for  commerce,  but  which  respond  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  what  nature  denied  ;  e.g.,  Liverpool.  Manchester,  Chicago 
and  Buffalo,  Others  have  few  natural  advantages,  but  have  indomit- 
able courage  and  enterprise,  backed  by  faith  that  he  who  works  shall 
win,  they  go  about  the  creation  of  all  they  want ;  e.g.  Glasgow. 

The  engineer  is  peculiarly  fortunate  who  pitches  his  tent  in  these 
latter  cities,  for  the  man  with  ideas  is  in  demand  in  such  places. 

I  cannot  close  without  suggesting  that  a  very  important  problem 
must  shortly  be  solved,  that  of  providing  means  for  the  dense  masses 
who  crowd  the  business  heart  to  pass  to  and  fro,  within  the  restricted 
area.  I  have  stood  at  a  street  intersection  where  street  cars  at  one-half 
minute  intervals  during  rush  hours,  were  crossing  at  right  angles  and, 
calling  to  mind  the  increa.'ie  of  movement  within  ten  years,  have  won- 
dered what  new  devices  would  be  required  before  another  -ten  years. 
There  is  a  future  for  engineers  in  and  about  cities  broader  and  more  in- 
viting than  was  before  the  young  men  of  my  time,  when  the  chief  em- 
ployment was  pioneer  work  in  the  wilderness. 
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Measurements  of  the  Klow  of  "Water  in 

a  One-Incli   Pipe  by  Means  of 

the  Pitot  Tube. 


BY  W.  H.  LEDGER,  B.E.,  SYD., 

In  the  fall  of  1894  some  experiments  *  were  made  by  the  writer  in 
the  Hydraulic  I,aboratory  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  Cornell 
University,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  information  as  to  the 
availability  of  the  Pitot  Tube  as  a  water  meter.  To  this  end  a  small 
Pitot  Tube  was  inserted  in  a  one-inch  brass  pipe  and  the  difference  oi 
pressures  on  the  side  of  the  pipe  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  was 
measured  during  the  flow  of  water  by  transmitting  these  pressures  to 
the  opposite  limbs  of  a  II  tube  half  filled  with  mercury,  the  difference 
of  the  level  of  the  two  columns  being  a  measure  of  the  difference  of 
pressures.  This  instrument  is  here  spoken  of  as  the  piezometer.  The 
scale  of  this  piezometer  was  graduated  to  hundredths  of  a  foot.  The 
height  of  the  U  tube,  and  therefore  the  greatest  difference  of  levels 
observable  in  the  mercury  surfaces,  was  three  feet  corresponding  to  a 
difference  of  pressures  of  16.38  pounds  on  the  square  inch.  The 
water  was  obtained  from  one  of  the  main  water  pipes  of  the  laboratory 
by  means  of  a  2  inch  wrought  iron  pipe.  This  pipe  was  connected  to 
the  end  of  a  horizontal  cast  iron  cyHnder  i  foot  8  inches  internal  length 
and  I  foot  internal  diameter.  By  this  means  a  steady  flow  could  be 
obtained.  Stop  cocks  were  inserted  in  the  top  of  this  cylinder  for 
measuring  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and  providing  means  for  the 
escape  of  any  confined  air.  One  of  these  stop  cocks  vras  connected  to 
an  open  mercurial  manometer  capable  of  measuring  a  difference  of  8 
feet  6  inches  in  level  of  the  mercury  columns,  corresponding  to  a 
pressure  of  63  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  a  head  of  water  of  in  feet. 
The  greatest  head  obtainable  in  the  laboratory  is  about  seventy-five 
feet.  For  measuring  small  pressures  an  open  water  manometer  was 
used.  Both  of  these  instruments  were  graduated  to  hundredths  of 
a  foot. 

*Continnitig  an  investigation  begnn  by  Ur.  B.  J.  Fort  in  1893. 
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tlie  water  flowed  from  the  end  of  the  cylinder  opposite  to  the  one 
through  which  it  entered,  and  at  the  same  level,  into  the  one  inch 
brass  pipe  in  which  the  observations  were  made.  This  pipe  was 
accurately  tamed  to  an  internal  diameter  of  one  inch,  the  inner  surface 
being  made  as  smooth  as  possible  to  prevent  the  formation  of  eddies 
and  to  insure  steadiness  in  the  flow.  The  pipe  was  made  in  sections  so 
arranged  that  when  connected  the  end  of  the  Pitot  tube  came  in  the 
same  transverse  plane  as  the  orifices  through  which  the  lateral  pressure 
was  transmitted.  These  orifices  were  four  in  number  and  were  drilled 
through  the  pipe  at  points  90  degrees  apart.  They  were  -jir  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  led  into  a  small  brass  chamber  entirely  surrounding  the 
pipe,  to  which  chamber  the  rubber  tubing  from  the  piezometer  was 
attached.  The  water  was  allowed  to  flow  into  a  vessel  of  six  cubic  feet 
capacity  placed  on  the  platform  of  a  weighing  machine.  The  time  of 
flow  was  observed  from  the  second  hand  of  an  ordinary  watch,  this 
being  sufBciently  accurate  for  the  purpose.  Two  regulating  cocks 
were  placed  in  the  line  of  flow,  one  up-stream  in  the  two  inch  pipe 
just  above  the  cast  iron  cylinder  and  the  other  down-stream  in  the  one 
inch  pipe  about  a  foot  below  the  point  of  observation.  By  this  means 
the  head  in  the  cylinder  could  be  regulated. 

Three  forms  of  the  Pitot  tube  were  used  : — 

A.  A  conical  tube,  the  orifice  being  in  the  apex  of  the  cone  and  the 
exterior  of  the  tube  diverging  from  the  orifice  so  as  to  reduce  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  flow  to  a  minimum.  The  edges  of  the  orifice  were 
made  as  thin  as  possible.  The  diameter  of  the  orifice  was  -^  of  an 
inch  and  of  the  thick  end  of  the  tube  ^  of  an  inch.  The  length  of 
the  tube  was  \%  inch, 

B.  A  cylindrical  tube  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  i  %  inch  long 
with  an  orifice  the  full  size  of  the  tube  diminishing  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  to  a  diameter  of  ^j  of  an  inch.     (Trumpet-shaped  orifice) 

C.  A  cylindrical  tube  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  \%  inches  long 
with  a  circular  orifice  ^  of  an  inch  :n  diameter,  the  end  of  the  tube 
preseuting  a  plane  surface  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  flow  of 
the  water. 

Each  of  these  tubes  screwed  into  the  side  of  the  end  of  a  small 
cylindrical  tube,  also  yi  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  passing  through  the 
side  of  the  pipes  and  connected  by  yi  inch  rubber  tubing  to  the  piezo- 
meter. In  the  following  pages  these  tubes  are  spoken  of  as  A,  B,  and 
C  req)ectively. 

Experiments  with  tube  A  . — With  this  tube  twenty-six  obseivati<ms 
were    made    with    the    tube    pointing    up-stream    and    adjusted   as 
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accurately  as  possible  to  the  center  of  the  pipe.  Seven  observations 
were  first  taken  with  the  down-stream  cock  wide  open.  The  head  of 
the  water  in  the  cylinder  was  measured  by  the  mercurial  manometer. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  highest  pressure  obtainable  in  the 
cylinder  was  33.8  pounds  per  square  inch  corresponding  to  a  difference 
of  level  in  the  manometer  of  3.41  feet,  or  a  head  of  water  of  43.9  feet. 
Owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  water  from  the  main  pipe  in  other  parts  of 
the  building  the  "mercury  in  the  manometer  and  piezometer  was  a  little 
unsteady,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  a  mean  reading  being  accurate- 
ly obtained.  Two  observations  were  then  taken  with  a  low  head  of 
water,  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  being  observed  by  the  water  mano- 
meter. The  up-stream  cock  was  next  closed  partially  and  further 
observations  taken,  the  flow  being  regulated  by  the  down-stream  cock. 
The  up-stream  cock  was  then  further  closed  and  the  flow  again 
regulated  by  the  down-stream  cock.  In  this  way  observations  were 
obtained  under  various  conditions  of  flow,  the  pressures  varying  be- 
tween 4.6  and  68.7  feet  and  the  velocities  between  3,65  and  17.57  ^^^ 
per  second. 

Experiments  wi0  tube  B : — Seven  experiments  were  made  with  this 
tube  pointing  up-stream  and  under  various  conditions  of  flow. 

Experiment  with  tube  C : — Only  four  observations  were  made  with 
this  tube,  three  with  the  down-stream  pressure  atmospheric  and  one 
with  the  pressure  increased  by  closing  the  down-stream  cock. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  ten  observations  were  made  to  determine  the 
actual  loss  of  head  due  to  the  obstruction.  The  piezometer  was  dis- 
connected from  the  Pilot  tube  and  attached  to  the  pipe  aj^  inches 
below  the  obstruction. 

The  curves  in  the  accompanying  figure  have  been  plotted  with  the 
velocity  of  flow  of  the  water  in  feet  per  second  as  abscissae  and  the 
differences  of  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  branches  of  the  piezo- 
meter in  hundredths  of  a  foot  as  ordinates.  In  the  curve  marked  A 
the  results  obtained  with  tube  A  are  indicated  by  a  circle,  those  ob- 
tained with  tube  5  by  a  diamond,  and  those  with  tube  Cby  a  triangle. 

Measurements  were  also  made  with  these  tubes  pointing  down- 
stream, but  the  variation  of  pressure  for  different  velocities  was  so 
small  as  to  render  this  method  unavailable  for  metering  purposes. 
With  the  highest  velocity  obtainable  the  difference  of  pressure  in 
the  piezometer  corresponded  to  only  0.025  of  a  foot  of  mercury. 

What  is  actually  measured  in  these  experiments  with  the  Pitot  tube 
pointing  up  stream  is  the  "  impulse  "  of  the  moving  water  against  the 
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orifice  of  the  tube.    The  impulse  of  a  jet  of  water  on  a  fixed  flat  surf  ace 
at  right  angles  to  jet  is*  theoretically 


where 


.  2  F    —   / I. 

2g 


P'  —  the  impulse,  or  pressure, 
F  —  sectional  area  of  the  impinging  jet, 
c  ■"  velocity  of  the  jet, 
y*  —  the  heaviness  of  the  moving  fluid, 
g  being  the  acceleration  of  gravitation. 
Applying  this  to  the  present  case  we  have  from  the  forces  acting, 
and  balancing  one  another  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pitot  tube 

2  F-S'    /  =  F  X  (y"-r') II. 

ag 
where 

F  ="  the  area  the  orifice  of  the  Pitot  tube, 
y  36=  the  heaviness  of  water, 
/'  =s  "         "     mercury, 

X  =  the  difference  of  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  branches  of 
the  piezometer. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  area  of  the  orifice  occurring  in  both  Mdes 
of  the  equation  does  not  affect  the  result. 
From  II  we  have 


=  -J 


g  X  (/'  —  /) 


=  20.13  V'x III. 

where  c  is  ft.  per  second  and  x  in  ft. 

The  average  value  of  this  coefficient  in  these  experiments  was  found 
to  be  25.58,  the  greatest  being  26.06  and  the  least  25.24.  The  greatest 
variation  from  the  mean  is  thus  only  i  J^  per  cent. 

If  by  k  be  denoted  the  height  of  a  column  of  water  measuring  the 
difference  of  pressure,  eq.  Ill  may  be  transformed  into 

h-r.3^ ^V. 

2g 

(for  any  system  of  units). 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Pitot  tube  is  well  adapted  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  water  transmitted  under  varying  conditions  of  flow.     It 

*"  Mechanics  of  Etisineering,"  Professor  I.  P.  Church,  p.  S03. 
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will  work  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  at  high  and  low  velocities 
and  independently  of  the  pressure.  It  can  be  made  of  such  dimensions 
that  it  will  not  reduce  the  flow  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  very  simple 
in  its  construction  and  would  consequently  be  inexpensive.  Its  one 
great  draw-back  however,  is  its  liability  to  l>e  choked  by  material  in 
suspension  in  the  water,  a  defect  which  would  no  doubt  prohibit  its  use 
to  any  great  extent  except  for  very  pure  water.  Even  this  defect  has 
a  redeeming  feature,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  area  of  the  orifice  does 
not  affect  the  value  of  x  in  equation  III,  and  therefore  the  tube  might 
become  partially  stopped  and  still  continue  to  accurately  register  the 
amount  of  water  transmitted. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  above  experiments  were  made,  observations 
were  taken  of  the  loss  of  head  due  to  the  contraction  and  subsequent 
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expansion  in  two  small  Venturi  couplings  inserted  in  the  line  of  flow. 
These  were  four  inches  in  length.  The  internal  diameter  was  one  inch 
at  the  ends  and  diminished  smoothly  and  contintiously  with  a  reversed 
curve  towards  the  centre  (or  "throat")  to  0.4  and  0.8  of  an  inch  re- 
spectively. The  differences  of  pressures  were  measured  at  the  upper 
and  lower  ends  of  the  coupling  at  the  full  diameter  of  the  pipe.  Curve 
D  represents  the  results  obtained  with  the  larger  coupling  with  the 
piezometer  tubes  attached  at  the  points  immediately  above  and  below 
the  ends  of  the  coupling.  Similar  observations  taken  with  the  coupUng 
having  the  0.4  inch  throat  showed  so  great  a  difference  of  pressures 
that  a  curve  could  not  be  plotted  on  the  accompanying  diagram.  At  a 
velocity  of  4.94  feet  per  second  (in  the  full  diameter  of  the  pipe)  the 
difference  of  height  of  the  mercury  column  in  the  piezometer  was  0.4 
of  a  foot  and  at  9.14  feet  per  second  the  difference  was  1.73  feet. 

A  few  observations  were  also  taken  with  the  large  Venturi  coupUng 
with  one  end  of  the  piezometer  attached  to  the  pipes  ^%  inches  below 
the  end  of  the  coufding.  The  results  are  represented  by  curve  C  in 
the  diagram.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  difference  of  pressure,  is  here 
slightly  greater  than  that  in  Curve  D.  (In  the  diagram,  for  "  Venturi 
Meter"  read  "  Venturi  coupling.") 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

ASSOCIATION  OP 

Civil  Eng:ineers  of  Cornell  University 

PRBAMBLB. 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Senior  and  Jatiior  claBsea  in  the  CoHege 
of  Civil  Engineering  of  Cornell  UDiTersit]',  do  hereby  forni  onrselvea  into  ui  As- 
sociation for  the  diacnssion  of  engineering  topics,  and  the  promotion  of  general 
information  on  engineering  subjects,  and  do  hereby  agree  to  abide  by,  and  snatain 
the  following  Constitution  and  By-Lana : 

ARTICLE  I. 


I.  This  AMOciation  shall  be  knonn  aa  the  Association  of  Civil  ^gineeia  of  Cor- 
nell DniTeislty. 

ARTICLS  II. 

USUBSR3HtP. 

I.  The  Association  shall  consist  of  Active  and  Honorary  members. 

>.  All  Alnmni  of  this  college  and  all  students  recognized  as  npperclassmen,  and 
registered  in  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  are  eligible  to  membership  in  this 
Association. 

3.  Any  eligible  person  may  become  an  honorary  member  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  membera  present  at  any  regular  meeting.  Such  members  shall  have  privi- 
leges of  active  members  except  those  of  voting  and  holding  office,  and  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  dues. 

4.  The  membership  fees  of  this  Association  for  all  active  graduate  members 
shall  be  Ji.oo  per  annum.  All  money  received  from  membership  fees  atiBll  be 
devoted  to  defraying  cost  of  publication  of  n'on-reaident  lectures  delivered  before 
the  Association.  All  other  expenses  of  this  Association  shall  be  met  by  direct  tax 
upon  the  undergraduate  members. 

5.  A  copy  of  each  lecture  delivered  before  this  Association  shall  be  forwarded  to 
each  member  of  the  Association. 
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ARTICLE  ni. 


1.  The  officeia  of  the  Auociation  shall  consbt  of  a  Preaidetit,  Vice-PrcMdeat, 
Recording  SecretBry,  Coirespocding  Secretaiy,  and  Treasurer. 

2.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  AsBOciBtion  and  enforce 
the  Constitution  and  Bj-Laws,  and  shall  call  special  meetings  at  the  request  of 
five  active  members. 

3.  The  Vice-President  shall  take  the  chair  at  the  request  of  the  President,  and 
shall  act  oa  President  ia  his  absence.  The  Vice-preaident  shall  be  chairman  of  the 
appointment  committee. 

4.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  minntes  of  proceedings  of  all  meetiags 
of  the  Association  and  shall  post  notices  for  the  same. 

5.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  attend  to  all  the  necessary  correspondence 
of  the  Association,     Be  shall  be  elected  from  among  the  Faculty  of  the  college. 

6.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  money  and  dues,  and  shall  pay  sll  bills  of  the 
Association,  anch  bills  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  before 
such  payments.  He  shall  make  a  report  when  called  upon  by  the  Association  and 
also  when  his  term  of  ofiSce  expires.  He  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

7.  The  ofScers  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  spring 
term,  from  the  Junior  Class,  and  shall  hold  office  until  their  successorr  are  elected. 

ARTICLE  IV. 


I.  There  shall  be  two  Standing  Committees,  an  Executive  Committee  and  a 
Committee  on  Appointments.  Each  committee  shall  consist  of  three  members, 
and  be  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  by  the  President. 

1.  The  Bsecative  Committee  shall  see  that  the  rooms  of  the  Association  are 
ready  for  occupancy  previous  to  all  meetings,  and  shall  transact  such  business  as 
may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Association. 

3.  The  Committee  on  AppoinbnentB  shall  make  appointments  for  all  literary 
exercises  for  each  meeting,  and  such  appointments  shall  be  posted  at  least  two 
days  before  reading.  The  committee  shall  furnish  the  Secretary  with  a  list  of  such 
appointments. 

ARTICLE  V. 

AUaNDUBNTS. 

The  Constitution  or  By-Laws  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  mem- 
bers present  at  any  regular  meeting  ;■  such  amendment  to  be  before  the  Association 
at  least  one  week. 
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BY-LAWS. 


ARTICI^  I. 

RBGULA&   MBSnitGS. 

Regular  meetings  sball  be  held  on  Friday  of  e&ch  week,  in  the  Asaodbtion 
rooms,  commencing  on  the  fint  Fridajt  after  regittratioii  week,  and  ending  on  the 
last  Friday  but  one  before  ezamlnatioii  week  of  each  tenn. 

ARTlClvE   11. 


Otte-tbird  of  the  active  undergraduate  membere  of  tile  Ataociation  sball  consti- 
tute a  qnocum.    No  business  can  be  transacted  without  a  quorum  being  present. 

ARTICLE  III. 

ORDER  OF  PBOCBBDINGS  AX  A   KBCm^S   HBXTIIIC. 

I.  Roll  Call. 

1.  Minutes  of  Preceding  Meeting. 

3.  Literary  Exercises, 

4.  Unfinished  business. 

a.  Report  of  Standing  Committees. 
6.  Report  of  Special  Committees. 

c.  Report  of  Officers. 

d.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

5.  New  Business. 

6.  Adjouinmeat 

ARTICLE  rv. 

EXES-CISSS. 

The  exercises  shall  consist  of  discussions,  memoirs,  essays,  papers,  lecttuea,  and 
such  other  exercises  as  the  Assodation  shall  from  time  to  time  direct 

ARTICLE  V. 

SUSPENSION  OF  BV-UWS. 

A  By-Law  may  be  suspended  for  one  meeting  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present 

H.  R.  LORDLY, 

E.  J.  FORT, 

H.  D.  ALEXANDER, 

Gmmtiltee. 
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OPPICBRS  FOR  1895-96. 
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Vue-I^'esident, 
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Tyeasurer, 
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Corresponding  Secreiary, 
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Recording  Seertlaty, 
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Members  of  the  Association,  of  Civil  Engineers 

of  Cornell  University : 

In  the  college  year  '92— '93  the  Association  of  Civil  Engineers  of 
Cornell  University  was  given  a  new  start  in  life. 

Many  of  our  members  are  unaware,  and  others  have  forgotten,  that 
at  that  time  the  constitution  was  revised  so  as  to  make  all  the  graduates 
of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering  equally  eligible  to  membership  with 
the  Seniors  and  Juniors,  and  indeed  the  graduates  were  urged  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  newly  formed,  or  ratlier  revived  Association,  that  the  bond 
between  acquaintances  in  college  might  not  only  be  kept  up  but  strength- 
ened as  time  passed  and  experience  was  gained.  It  was  no  doubt  thought 
(and  rightly  too) ,  that  interchange  of  views  and  experience,  through  the 
medium  of  papers  by  our  graduates  to  appear  in  the  "Transactions," 
would  be  a  most  efficient  means  of  making  this  bond  lasting  besides  be- 
ing of  mutual  benefit  in  the  practice  of  author  and  reader  alike. 

The  undergraduate  member  was  to  profit  through  the  reading  of  such 
papers,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  before  their  publication  in 
the  "  Transactions," 

In  so  far  as  we  know  our  graduates  are  too  busy  with  the  daily  trials 
and  emergencies  of  practical  life  to  give  us,  except  at  rare  intervals,  the 
papers  that  were  evidently  looked  forward  to  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  Association  in  '92-93. 

It  would  seem  that  out  of  the  large  number  of  our  graduates,  occupy- 
ing, as  our  recent  census  shows,  important  offices  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  we  could  gain  a  few  papers  each  year  to  be  read  by  some 
member  and  discussed  by  others  at  one  of  the  weekly  meetings,  when 
non-resident  lecturers  were  not  occupying  our  attention. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  members  who  could  and  would  write 
such  papers  need  a  personal  solicitation  to  get  from  them  what  is  desired, 
or  it  may  be  that  they  are  not  aware  that  the  undergraduates  here  at 
Cornell  would  appreciate  highly  any  favors  of  this  nature.  It  1^  hoped 
that  any  alumnus  to  whom  the  "  Tran.sactions  "  go,  and  whochances 
to  read  this  will  take  it  for  the  personal  solicitation  of  the  undergraduate 
members,  and  at  the  same  time  a  statement  of  their  needs. 
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During  the  year  Professor  Fuertes  has  compiled  a  census  of  our 
graduates  and  any  alumnus  looking  over  the  record — without  a  parallel 
in  any  like  institution — may  well  be  proud  that  he  is  such.  The  record 
includes  eight  railroad  presidents,  eight  corporation  presidents,  seven- 
teen city  engineers,  five  consulting  engineers,  nine  contractors,  thirty- 
seven  chief  engineers,  managers,  superintendents  of  bridge  companies, 
railroads,  water  works,  iron  and  steel  works  and  other  manufacturing 
establishments  ;  twenty-two  professors,  associate  professors  and  mechan- 
ical and  mining  engineers,  bankers  and  merchants,  in  almost  every  case 
very  successful. 

It  is  to  these  men  that  the  ' '  Transactions ' '  are  annually  sent  and  from 
whom  brief  papers  on  subjects  of  their  chooang  would  be  so  highly 
valued. 

It  may  be  appropriate  in  this  connection  to  call  attention  to  the 
Fuertes  Prize  medals,  one  of  which  is  annually  awarded  to  that  gradu- 
ate of  "  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering"  who  shall  write  the  best 
paper  on  an  engineering  subject,  and  the  other  to  that  undergraduate 
who  shall  obtain  the  highest  standing  during  his  senior  year:  For  the 
year  1894-95,  "^^  graduate  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  F.  Hay- 
ford,  for  his  paper  describing  methods  of  work  on  the  Mexican  Bound- 
ary.    The  undei^raduate  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr,  A,  I,,  Colsten. 

To  the  present  Juniors,  in  whose  keeping  lies  the  welfare  of  the  As- 
sociation for  'gfr-'gj  a  few  words  may  not  be  amiss. 

Of  the  essentials  to  a  successful  year  you  will  concede  an  early  start 
and  a  strong  start  to  be  of  the  first  importance.  If  you  can  have  papers 
every  week  of  the  Fall  Term  with  discussion  on  each  paper  by  appointed 
members,  much  will  be  accomplished.  The  discussion  in  most  cases, 
will  be  as  valuable  as  the  paper  itself  as  it  always  brings  out  the  salient 
points  of  any  article. 

Articles  in  the  current  engineering  magazines  and  in  the  Trans.  Am. 
Soc,  Civ.  Eng. ,  studied  and  read  at  meetings  by  an  appointed  member, 
would  be  of  much  benefit — also  some  of  the  papers  translated  in  the 
former  course  in  technical  reading  have  been  suggested  by  some  of  our 
professors. 

As  to  the  matter  in  the  present  "Transactions,"  its  genuine  merit 
speaks  for  itself, — the  wealth  of  engineering  literature  in  the  following 
pages  keeps  up  the  high  standard  of  our  publication  and  the  articles  are 
by  men  in  the  first  walks  of  professional  life.  The  fact  that  we  have 
such  eminent  non-resident  lecturers  attests  the  fact  that  the  college  is 
active  and  progressive  with  the  times. 

For  getting  out  the  ' '  Transactions ' '  in  such    excellent   form  the 
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hearty  thanks  of  the  AssodatioQ  are  extended  to  Professor  Crandall  and 
to  Mr.  William  Mackintosh  tt^ether  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Publication  Committee  for  their  indefatigable  labors  attended  with  the 
numerous  worries  and  vexatious  delays  which  only  those  who  have 
done  similar  work  can  appreciate. 

The  chair  on  behalf  of  the  Association  thanks  the  other  retiring  officers 
for  their  sacrifice  of  time  and  pleasure  in  working  for  our  interests. 

With  the  best  of  good  wishes  for  the  ensuing  year  the  present  Seniors 
will  as  graduate  members  henceforward  hope  for  the  continued  success 
of  the  Association, 

Harry  Kerr  Runnetie. 

May,  1896. 
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GRADUATE  MEMBERS  OF 

THE   ASSOCIATION   OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS, 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

And  au.  Gsaduatbs  of  ths  College  of  Civil  Bkcikruiukc, 
Including  those  of  1896. 


The  ftddrcM  on  the  line  with  the  osiac  is  the  home  or  permanent  one ;  that  on 
the  line  below  is  the  business  or  teuiporar;  one.  When  only  one  is  given  iu  po«i- 
tion  ia  an  index  of  Its  permanency,  except  when  forced  from  one  position  to  th« 
other  by  lack  of  room.  The  addresaea  have  been  furnished  by  the  members,  each 
for  himself,  and  nearly  all  since  April  i.  In  a  few  caaea  the  data  has  not  been 
furnished  by  the  member  himself,  bnt  unless  recent  and  apparently  reliable  it  is 
placed  in  italics.  All  changes  in  address  should  be  promptly  reported  to  the 
Cerreaponding  Secretary. 
Alexander,  Fred  B Ci'., '74 ato  Macon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Snpt  Union  Rattan  Mfg.  Co.,  63  Cljiner  St 
Alexander,  Henry  D  .  .  .   .  C.£., '93 3  Vine  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Leveler,  N.  Y.  SUte  Canals,  759  Powera  Block. 
Allen,  Charles  F (?.£., '73 3610  Lafayette  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

Cashier  for  Receiver,  German  National  Bank  of  Denver. 
Ashby,  Charles  W C.E.,  '93 il  Hudson  Ave,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Asst  Eng'r.,  DepL  City  Wks,,  167  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Atwood,Wm.G C.^.,'9i OakPark,ni. 

Drftn.,  Central  Union  Telephone  Co.,  1305  Ashland  Blk.,  Chicago. 
Aylen.Jcrtm C-ff., '77- M.Can.Soc  C.E.  .  ..  Aylmer,  Quebec,  Can. 

Civil  Bng'c,  Me.  and  N.  H.  Gran.  Const  Ca  of  Portland,  N.  Jay,  Me. 

Ayres,  C  Morton C.E.,  '94 ;  M.  Mich.  Orni.  Club, 

ai5  N.  6th  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Recorder,  U.  S,  Lake  Survey,  U.  S.  Engr.  OfGce,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
Bacon,  Geo.  Morton  .  .   .   .  Cf., '93 West  Medford,  Mass. 

TranBitman,  Boston  Transit  Com.,  30  Beacon  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bailey,  Earl  B C.E.,  '94 833  Bailey  Ave.,  Bu&lo,  N.  Y. 

Asst  Mgr.,  Retail  Store,  Geo.  N.  Pierce  &  Co.,  5^4  Main  St 
Baker,  Chas.  H C.E.,  '86 Seattle,  Wash. 

C.E.,ContTactor,Pres.  Baker  Bngrg.  Co.,Recelver  Merchant's  National  Bank. 
Baker,  Howard  W C.E.,  '86 

General  Brokerage,  No.  4,  The  Temple,  Chicago,  HI. 
Baldwin,  Ernest  H C.E.,  '93  ...  .  549  St.  I/mis  St.,  SpringGeld,  Mo. 

With  Aqned.  Dept.,  Met  Water  Snpply,  11  Prospect  St,  Clinton,  Mass. 
Banks,  John  B C.E.,  '93 Box  aoo,  Enoxville,  Iowa. 

Teacher,  M.  B.  Mission  Sch.,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements,  Asia. 
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Barbour,  Irrin  W C.E.,  '94 WoodTords,  Me. 

City  Engr.,  Deering,  Me. 

Bardol,  Frtiik  V.  E C.E.,  '89 ;  M.  Eng.  Sot  Wes.  N.  Y., 

437  E.  Odea  St.,  Boffdo,  N.  Y. 

AMt  City  Eng.,  13  City  Ball. 
Barros,  CarlM  Paesde  .    .   .  C.E.,  '76,  iSRnaSantaEphtgenica,  Sao Panlo,  Brazil. 

Coffee  planter. 
BatUii,  Henry  W C.E.,  '81  .  .       Baraboo,  Wis. 

EDg.  3d  Track,  Chicago  &  North  WeBtem  R7. 
Beahan.  Willard C.£.,  73  \  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  B.,  M.  St  L.  B.  Club. 

Prea.  Andenon  &  Bair  Clay  Co.     Streator,  111. 
Bean,  Milford  C C.E.,  '7a McGrawville.  N.  Y. 

Postmaster. 
Beaidsley,  James  W  .    .   .   .  C.E.,  'gr  ;  H.  West  Soc.  B. 

Sub.  AssL  Engr.,  San.  DJs.  of  Chicago.    Leroont,  111. 
Becker,  Charton  L C.E.,  '88 Sterlingrille,  N.  Y. 

With  Building  CoDtractor,  166  Devonahire  St,  Boston,  Maas. 
Becbe,  Roacoe  C C.E.,  '91 lao  Caldwell  Ave.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Drft'n.,  Elmira  Bridge  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bellinger,  Lyle  P C.E.,'87 Hion,  N.  V. 

Ry.  &  Munic.  Engr.,  45  Trinity  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Benson,  Orville C.^, '88 ;  M.  Ohio  Soc.  S,  &  C.  E. 

Eng.  in  charge  Structural  Work,  Wrt.  Iron  Br.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Beye,  John  C CE.,  '83 ;  M.  Wes.  Sot  C.  E Oshkoeh,  Wis. 

AaaL  Eng.,  U.  S.  Bngr.  Corps,  Oshkosli. 
Biahop,  Httbert  K C.E.,  '93 Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Leveler,  Wea.  Div.  Erie  Canal,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Bissell,  Prank  E C.E.,  '78,  M.C.E.,  '79;  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  B. 

Port  Worth,  Texas. 

Ch.  Eng.  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  Ry, 
Blake,  Henry  E C.E.,  '73 la  Walnut  SL,  N.  Adams,  Mass. 

Civil  Engr. 

Borigbt,  Wm.  P C.E.,  19a,  M.C.E.,  '94 ;  Jnn.  Am.  Sot  C.  B. 

Chatham,  N.  Y. 

City  Bngr's.  Office,  Box  593  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Bowen,CorydonH C£., '93. 

Aaat  Engr.  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Boone,  la. 
Bowes,  Thomas  F C.E.,  '91 Bath,  N.  Y, 

Aut.  Engr.,  Street  Dept,  Room  11,  18  Court  St,  Boston,  Maas. 
Bowman,  Daniel  W C.E.,  '7a Lake  Helen,  Fla, 

Asst  Eng.  Phoenix  Iron  Co.,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 
Boynton,  Edmond  P  .  .  .  .  C.E.,  93 ;  M.  la.  Sot  C.  B.,  Box  56,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

City  Engr.,  Com.  Bd.  of  Pub.  Works,  Room  I,  City  Office. 
Bramhall.WilliamE.   .  .   .  C.E.,'n.  L.L.B 506  Iglehart  St. 

Attorney,  515  N.  Y.,  Life  BIdg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Brewer,  Isaac  C C.E.,  89;  M.  Eng.  As.  of  South,  .  .  .  Sandusky,  O. 

Asst  City  Engr. 
Brooks,  George  G C.E.,  '94 Scranton,  Pa. 

Chief  Engr.  Greenwood  &  I^ngcUlfe  Coal  Co.a,  cor.  Wyoming  &  Spruce  Sta. 
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Brown,  Allan  J CM., '96.   .   .  .  33  E.  Catharine  St,  Otwego,  N.  Y. 

Brown,  William      C.E.,  93 Belf«»t,  N.  Y. 

Difl'n.  Pean  Bridge  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Brownell,  James  P C.E.,  '91 Carth^e,  N.  Y. 

Cit7  Engr.,  Civil  Bngr.  and  Surveyor. 
Bruen,  Frauk Cj?., '78;  M.  Am.SocC.  E.,  Foreat  Ave.,  Dayton.O. 

Supl,  Lumber  Yard,  iia  S.  Dutoit  St 
Brysoit,  Thomas  B C.E.,  '94  .  ' Hechanicaburg,  Fa. 

Shop  Inspector,  N.  J.  Sieel  and  Iron  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Bullia,  Abram  R  .  .    .  S.S.,  C.E.,  '83  ;  M.  Am.  Math.  Sac  ...  .  Macedon,  N.  Y. 
Bums,  Jnstin  A C.E.,  '91 35  Gotham  St,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Asst  Engr.  Br.  and  BIdgs..  Chicago  &  W.  Mich.  R7.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Carpenter,  Frederick  W .  .   .  C.£., '84 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Aaat.  Engr.,  JHpt  City  Works,  Room  38,  Municipal  Bldg. 
ChuKOi,  Irving  P C.E.,  '73,  M.C.E.,  '78 Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Applied  Mechfioics  and  Hydraulics,  Cornell  University. 
Clark,  Charles  H C.E.,  '93 Canastota,  N.  Y. 

ContTftctoT'a  Engr.  and  Supt,  Care  T.  W.  Harris,  44  Broadway,  New  York. 
Clark,  Dan  B C.E.,  '93 NewtonvUle,  Mass. 

InBtru'man,  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  Clinton,  Mass, 

Clark,  Frank  B (?.£., '96 Whallonaburg,  Essex  Co.,  N.Y. 

Clark,  Thomas  S C.E.,  '94 Omaha,  Neb. 

Asst  Eugr.  Union  Pacific  System,  Cbf.  Bngr'a.  Office,  Omaha. 
Clay,  Francis  W C.£., '93  .  .  ■ White  Hall,  Zy. 

Comp'r.  U.  S.  C.  and  G.  Survey,  Law  Student,  Col.  Univ.,  1335  15th  St, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Coe.IraJ C.E.,'^ Dover,  N.J. 

City  Engr.,  Dover,  and  Asst.  to  Connty  Engr,,  MorrisCo.,  on  HcAdam  Rds. 
Colbnm,  D.  Kent C.E.,  '73 Houston,  Tex. 

Supt.  Bridges  and  Buildings,  Atlantic  System  Sonthem  Pacific  R.  R. 
Collins,  Charles  W C.E.,  '89 Greenwich,  N.  V. 

Asst.  BngT.  Nassau  Blectric  R.  R.,  711  5th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Colnon,  Rednon  S.  .  ,  .       .  C^., '87;  M.Eng.Clnb,St  L.  .  "Arloe,"  St  L.,Mo. 

Contractor,  118  lAclede  Bldg. 
Colsten,  Albert  L C.E.,  '95 Bmghamton,  N.  Y. 

Instr.  Math,  and  Mech.  Dr.,  Oahn,  Col.    Honolulu,  H.  I. 
Comstock,  Charles  W.  .  .  .  C.  E.,  Met.E.,M.C.E.,  '94 ;  Jnn.  Am.  S.  C.E. 

378  S.  Lincoln  Ave,,  Denver,  Col. 

Instr.  Civil  Eng.,  Cornell  Univ.,  fio  E.  Buffalo  st,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 
Conable,  Morris  R C.E.,  '76,  M.S. St  Paul,  Minn. 

Employing  Printer  and  Bookbinder,  83  E.  5th  St 
Cornell,  Oliver  H.  P.  .  .   .  M.C.E.,  '74 Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Chief  Bugr.  Old  Dominion  Const  Co.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Cory,  Hairy  T  .  BM.E..B.C.E..M.C.E..  '93 ;  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  B.; 

Jon,  Am.  Soc,  M.  E. 

Prof.  Civil  Engineering,  Univ.  of  Mo.,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Couch,  Vinton  M. C.E.,  '93 Odessa,  N.  Y. 

Asst.  Engr.,  Bn.  Water  Supply,  Dept.  Pub.  Wks,  136  Main  St  \ 

P.  O,  Sto.  B.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Crandfdl,  Charles  L. C.E.,  '7a.  MCE.  '76  ;  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Civil  Engiaeering,  Cornell  University. 

Crane,  Albert  S. Cff., '91  ;  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 

M.  Boston  Soc.  C.  E.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

AssL  Engr.,  Dept  City  Wka,  Room  47,  Municipal  Building. 

Crouch,  Nelson  S.      C.E..  '90;  M.  C.  E.  Club,  Cleveland,  O. 

310  E.  Stfa  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

With  H.  L.  Croncb  &  Co.,  Millers  and  Grain  Dealers. 
Cummings,  Elmore  D.  .  .   .  CM., '8g Indiana,  Indiano  Co.,  Pa. 

Act.  Asst.  Prof.  Civil  Eng.,  Maine  State  College,  Orono,  Box  605. 
Cammings,  Noah C.E.,  '94  ;  Jun,  Am,  Soc.  C,  E.      .  Chaseville,  N.  Y. 

With  Top.  Bnr..  Dept.  St.  Improvements,  33a  Alexander  Ave.,  New  York. 

CurtiB,  Charlea  E 1  C.E.,  '85 Danby,  N.  Y. 

Curtis,  Charles  W C.E.,  '88,  L.L.S Rochester,  N.  V. 

AdvertiEing  Clerk,  Sill  Stone  Works,  Rochester. 
Curtis,  Gram C.E.,  '72 Haxelwood  Ave.,  Pittebnrg,  Pa. 

Asst.  Engr.,  with  Mackintosh,  Heiiiphill  &  Co. 
Cards,  Winthrop  L C.E.,  '92 Horseheeda,  N.  Y. 

Aaat.  Engr.,  West.  Div.,  N.  Y.  S.  Canals,  757  Powers  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Davenport,  Ward  P.  .    ...   .  C.E.,  '93 Plymouth,  Pa. 

Supt.  Plymouth  Water  Co.,  and  Plymouth  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co. 
Davis,  Carl  E C.E.,  '91  ;  M.  W.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1000  Main  SL, 

Council  Blnffs,  la.;  64CO  Harvard  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  care  San.  Dist  of  Chi. 
Davis,  Charles  S.  .       .  .   .    .  C.E.,  '89 ;  M.  O.  Soc.  Sun  and  C.  B.  .   .  .  Toledo,  O. 

Ch.  Engr.  Massillon  Br.  Co.,  No.  i  Darst  BIk.,  No.  414  Adams  St 

Davis,  Lynn  L. C.E.,  '96 Ellington,  Chant.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DeLano,  Harry  C C.E.,  '95;  M.  Franklin  Institute,  .  .Canastota,  N.  Y. 

Hydrographer,  DepL  Docks,  N.  Y,  City,  Pier  "  A  "  Battery  Place. 

Devin,  George C.E.,  '73,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

184  I/aSalle  St,  Chicago,  111. 
Dickinson,  J.  Haines C.E.,'go 96  Liberty  St,  New  York. 

Civil  Eng'r.,  Consulting  and  Contracting,  Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Co. 
Dillenbeck.  Clark  .  .  C.E..  '88 ;  M.  Engrs.  Club  of  Phila.  .   .  .  Phile.,  Pa. 

Asst.  Engr..  in  Ch.  Arch'l.  Wk.,  Phila.  &  Read.  R.  R., 

Room  516,  Read.  Tenn. 

Dimon,  Daniel  Y C.E.,  '96, Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Dimon.HenryG C.E.,  '87 Grotou,  N.  Y. 

Asst  Engr.,  Groton  Br.  Co. 
Dingle,  James  H Cf.,'91,  Jun.  Am.  Soc  C.  E.,  .  .  .Charleston,  S.  C. 

City  Surveyor. 
Dixon,  DeForest  H  .  .  .  .  C.E.,  '96,  .  .   .  580  Milwaukee  St,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Dodge,  J.  Lynn C.E.,  '94 West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

Asst.  Engr.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  City  Hall. 
Dodgson,  Prank  L.  .  .  .  .  C.£., '89;  M.  Rocb.  Acad.  Science ..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ch.  Engr.,  Anto.  Pneumatic  Ry.  Sig.  Co.,  414  B.  &  B.  Bldg. 
Doerflinger,  Augustus  .  .  .  C.E.,  '71,  M.  Tech.  Soc.  N.  Y. 

8s  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

D.  S.  Asst.  Engr.,  U.  S.  Engr.  Office,  Imp't.  Harlem  River,  Kingsbridge,  N  Y. 
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Dole,  Walter  S C.E.,  '93 ;  M.  Wes.  Soc.  Eag.,  .  .   .  RlTCisfde,  Cal. 

Asst.  Engr.,  BquiL  Gaslight  Co.,  N.  Y.,  40th  St  &  ist  Ave.,  New  \oik.. 
Doores,    William  R C.E.,^z 3338  PSt.,  WashiDgton,  D.  C 

Civil  Engr.,  Room  197  Office  Ch.  of  Engrs,  U.  S.  Army  WarDepL 
Dowling,  Joseph  L C.E.,  '89 Lima,  O. 

Asst.  Bagr.  Backeye  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Lima,  O. 
Downey,   Archibald   S  .    .   .  C.E.,  '96,  .    .  550 Jackson  Boul.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dnckham,  Albeit  E  .   .   .  .  C.£'.,'9o;  M.  Eng.  Soc.  W.  Pa. 

33a  Rebecca  St  E-,  E.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Asat  Engr.  PennaCo.  careTheo.  Rodd,  Ch.  Engr. 
Duffies,  Edward  J C.E.  '88 Dulnth,  Minn. 

First  Asst.  City  Engr.,  Cily  Halt. 
Dnufaam,  Walter  H    .  .   .  .  C.E.,  '94,  .  .  365  Wade  Park  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dunn, Franks C£., '93. .  Archer  Ave.  and  Hough  PI., Chicago,  111. 

Snpt.  Eqnitable  Gas,  Light  and  Fuel  Co. 

Dnryea,  Edwin,  Jr C.E.,  '83;  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C,  E., 

M.  West  Soc.  C.  B.,  Craigville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Asst  Engr.,  New  East  River  Bridge,  392  Kent  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dyson,  James r.£., '78  .  .  Cor.  isth  and  Reene  Sta.,Silverton,Col. 

Civ.  and  Min.  Engr.,  U.  S.  Deputy  Mineral  SuiTeyor. 
Earl,  Mark  A.   .   .  .B.S.,  M.C.E.,'^ Centralla,  HI, 

Snpt.  Water  Works,  and  Elec.  Lights,  Secy.  Bd.  Public  Wks.,  Nilea,  Mich. 
Eddy,  Henry  T..     A.B.,  M.C.E.'io,  Iit.D.;  M.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  Fellow  A.  A.A.S. 

Prof.  Bag.  and  Mechanics,  Univ.  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Edwards,  James  H C.E.,  '88;  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Designing  Engr.,  Berlin  Iron  Bridge  Co.,  East  Berlin,  Conn. 
Ehle,  Boyd C.E.,  '86 ;  Assoc  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Ft  Plain,  N.Y. 

Asst  Engr.  N.  Y.  a  Canals,  Holley. 
Eidliti,  Otto  M C.E.,'%1 117  E.  7id  St,  New  York  City. 

Builder  and  Constmctor,  489  5th  Ave. 
Emmons,  Charles  M  .    .   .    .  C.E.,  '88. 

U.  S.  Inspector,  U.  S.  Engr'a  Office,  Erie,  Pa, 

Enos,  George  W C.£., '96 Chaumont,  Jefiereon  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Briaman,  Henry  L C.E.,  •91 ;  M.  Eng.  Soc  W.  N.  Y.,  Wilhelm,  N.  Y. 

Prea.,  Automatic  Wind  Motor  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Etnyre,  Samuel  L C.E.,  '88 Oregon,  111. 

Engr.  on  Construction  Pioneer  Electric  Power  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Swing,  William  B C.E.,  '83  ;  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  B.,  LaGrange,  111. 

City  Engr. 
Falkenan,  Louia C.E.,  '73,  M.C.E.,  'T3 

Builder  and  Contractor,  Room  1116,  no  LaSalle  St,  Chicago,  HI. 
Fanner,  William  F C.E.,  '76  .   .    .  .  aw  Palisade  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Snpt,  Cooperage  Factory. 
Faraham,  Irving  F C.E.,  '9a W.Newton,  Mass 

AssL  Bngr.  in  Charge  Highway  Construction. 
Farrington,  William  S.      .  .  C.E.,  '88 424  Kirk  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Civil  Engr.,  Member  Firm  of  Allen  Farrington  &  Co.,  Civil  Bngrs. 
Ferguson,  Nicholas  B  .  .  .  .  C.£',, '79 4455  Hnnt  Ave.,  Sfc  Louis,  Mo. 

Civil  Engr. 
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Vagaaoa,  Oscar  W C.E.,  '75  ;  M.  Bagrs.  Club,  St  Louis, 

3ia8  McCansIand  Ave,,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Asst.  BngT.,  Cfaattanoija,  Tenti. 

FerrU,  George  P C.E.,  '8i Clsremout,  Cal. 

Filkins,  Claude  W.  L  .    .    .    .  CM., '93,  JIf.C.E., 'g4  .   .  55  FonrihSt.Olean,  N.  Y. 

lustr.  Adelplii  Academjr,  BrooklTD,  N.  Y.,  144  S.  Portland  Ave. 

Firth,  Elmer  W C.E.,  '95  ;  Jun.  Am,  Soc.  C.  E., 

473  14th  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Civil  Engl.,  Register's  0£6ce,  Hall  of  Records,  Brookljn. 
Fish,  John  C.L C^"., '9a;  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  Florence,  Erie  Co.,  O, 

Asat.  Prof.  C.  B.,  Lelsnd  SUnford,  Jr.,  Univ.,  Box  236,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Fisher,  Bertrsnd  H  .   .       .    .C.E.,'Ss ioo3>j  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cat. 

Supt.,  Alameda,  Oakland  &  Ptedmotit  Electric  R;. 

FortjEdwinJ C£,, '93,  JI/.C.£.,  "94;  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc  ,  C.E. 

475  Evergreen  Ave. 

Aast.  Engr.,  Dept.  City  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Freeman,  Herman  M  .  .    .    .€.£., '9i Orange  Valley,  N.  J. 

53  Freeman  St,  Orange,  N.  J. 
French,  James  B C.£.,  85  ;  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Asst  Engr.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Frost,  Frederick  W €.£.,'72 4o6West  57th  St,  N.  Y.  City 

Civil  Engr. 
Frota,  Antonio  E.  de  M  .  .  .  C.£.,  '77 Foctaleza.  Ceari,  Brazil. 

City  Engr. 
Pueitea,  James  H ^.£.,'83;  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Civil  and  Sanitary  Engr.,  377  Pearl  St,  New  York. 
Gaffin,  William  W C.E.,'g6 Leaf  River,  111. 

On  Constriction,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Dongola,  ni. 

Geigel,  Antonio  S C.£.,  '91 .  ,  241  E.  14th  St.,  New  York 

George,  Edward C.£.,  '75 Nassau,  N.  P.,  Bahamas,  W.  I. 

Uerchant 
Gideon,  Abraham €.£.,'95 Touta,  Russia 

Asst  City  Eng.,  LitOe  Falls,  N.  Y. 
GiSbrd,  Robert  L C.£.,  '91  .  .  Room  31,  311  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  III, 

Architectural  Engr.,  Wes.  Agt  Pottsville  Iron  and  Steel  Co. 

Gilbert,  Warner  W £".£.,'95;  Cor.  M.  Roch.  Acad.  Sc. 

31  Locust  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DraugbUman,  Penn  Br,  Co,,  Besver  Falls,  Pa, 
Gillette,  Olin  C C.£.,  '71 23  Queen  St,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Chief  Engr.  UarietU,  Ga. ,  Water  Works,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Golden,  Harry  E C£., '91 Utile  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Asst  City  Engr. 
Goodman,  Robert  B  .  .  .   ,  C.£.,  '94 Old  Colony  Bid.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Resident  Engr.  Niagara  Palls  &  Lewiston  R.  R,,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Gordon,  Fred  F C.E.,  '93 75  S.  Union  St,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Transitman  N.  Y.  C.  H.  R.  R.  R.  [BuET.  Grade  Croasing  Isipr't)  145  Wash. 
St,  Bnflalo,  N,  Y. 
Green,  Charles  If C.E.,  '88 44  Green  SL,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

With  Fnrdy  &  Hendenou,  Con.  Engia.,  1401  Havermeyer  Bid.,  N.  V, 
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Green,  Robert  F C.E.,'So,  M.C.E.,'%1, Swartbmore,  Pa. 

Witb  Bureau  of  Survey's,  Room  418,  City  HaJI,  PbUadelpbia  Pa. 
Green,  Rutgcr  B  .       .    .    ,   ,  C.S.,  '95 ;  Jnii.  Am,  Soc.  C,  E. 

Editonal  Staff  Bngr.  Record,  777  Pearl  St ,  New  York. 
Greeoawalt,  William  B  .   ,   .  C.E.,  '87  .  Room  60,  4th  Ploor,  lao  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Architect. 
Greene,  Almon  C C.E.,  '75 Palmjm,  N.  Y. 

1943  Grant  Ave,,  Denver,  Colo, 
Greene,  Carleton .   ,   ,  v4,5.,  C.S., '91 ;  Sec.  Engr.  Soc.  West.  N.Y.  .  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Supt  Buffalo  Shops,  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  17S  Walden  Ave. 
Greene,  Wallace C.E.,  '74 McGill  Bid.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Atty.  at  Law. 
Guinn,JohnB C.E.,'^i Joplin,  Ho. 

Civil  Engr.,  Box  954,  Cripple  Creek,  Col. 

Haag,  John  M C.E.,  '96 709  Lorun  St,  Cleveland,  O. 

Hadley,  Eugene  J  .  B.S.,  M.C.E.,  '73,  LL.B.  .  .  i  Ashbnrtou  PI.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Halbert,  Henry  D C.E.,  "85 Vanceburg,  Ky. 

Contractor. 
Hallock,  Elijah  A C.E.,  '91 MoticheB,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Asst  Engr.  R.  T.  Hawkins  Iron  Works,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Hankenson,  JohttJ ff.C.E.,  M.C.E., '94 Glencoe,  Uinn. 

Aast  Engr.  C.  U.  &  St.  Paul  Ry.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hart,  Emmet  E C.E.,  '87 Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Haabrouck,  Alvah  D  .   .    .    .  CE.,  '88 HlghUnd,  N.  Y. 

Mgr.  Iron  Foundry,  The  Johnson  Co.,  Johustowu,  Pa. 
Hasbrouck,  Charles  A  .  .   .  C.E.,  '84;  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

ABst  Ch.  Bngr.  Amer.  Biidge  Works,  4otli  and  Stewart  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Haskell,  Eugene  E C.E.,  '79;  W.  A.A.A.S,;  M.  Nat  Geog.  Soc. 

Porestville,  N.  Y. 

XJ.  S.  Asst.  Engr.  U.  S.  Engr.  Office,  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich. 

Haalam,  Erwin  B C.E.,  '96 113  Bassett  St,  New  Britain,  Ct 

Hatt,  W.  Keudrick  ,  .  A.S.,  C.E.,  '91  ;  M.  Soc,  Prom.  Eng.  Education; 

M.  Eng.  C.,SU  Louis. 

Instructor  in  Civil  Engrg.,  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Havens,  Rodman  W C-E.,  '80 Dallas,  Texas. 

City  Eugr. 
Hawley,  Abraham  I..  .   .   .  .  C.E.,  '86 1728  Lawrence  St,  Denver,  Col. 

Chf.  Clerk  Disbursements,  Aud.  Office,  U.  P.  D.  &  G.  Ry.  Co.,  Denver,  Col. 
Hayes,  Edward '.  .C.E.,  '78 No.  8  Haemany  Hotel  Bldg. 

Civil  Engr,,  Cohoes,  N,  Y, 

Hayford,  John  F C.S., '89  ;  M.  Phil.  Soc.  Washington, 

159  Perry  St,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Instructor  Civil  Engig.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Hedden,  Edward C.E.,  '87  .    .   .    .  ". Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

U.  S.  Depnty  Mineral  Surveyor,  City  Engr.,  Caldwell,  Idaho. 
Hedden.  Elmond  J C.E.,  'ga Charlton,  N.  Y. 

Eugt.  and  Coutractor,  Narberth,  Pa. 
Henderson,  Henry  C. .      .   .  C.E.,'^i 

Lawyer,  68  Broad  St,  New  York  City. 
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Hennon,  Robert C.E.,  '79 Washington,  D.  C. 

AuL  Ezfuniner,  U.  S.  Patent  OfSce. 
Hibbaid,  Horace  M C.E.,  '74 Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Secy.  Sewer  Commission. 
Hilbom,  Bdwin C.B.,  '91 Jasper,  N.  Y. 

Reudent  Engr.,  CUargc  Sewer  Coustmctioii.  Box  395,  Roselle,  N.  J. 
Hill,  JohnE.  ^.J.,  C.£.,^.C.£"., '95:  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.;  M.  A.  A.  A.S- 

Assoc.  Prof.  Civil  Eiigrg.,  Browu  Univ.,  299  Potters  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Hill.  Theodore  W. C.E.,  '93 Pittafield,  Maai. 

General  Practice  Civil  Engrg. 

Hilton.  Joseph  C. Cfi., '96.   .    .    .  Box  aaj,  Yarnioutli,  N.  S,  Canada. 

Himea,  Albert  J C.E.,  '87  ;  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 

54  E.  Mohawit  St,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Resident  Engr.,  Eastern  Div.,  N.  Y.  S.  Canals,  State  Hall,  Albany. 
Hiti,  Irving C.£.. 'gi;  M.  W.Soc.  Eugrs.,9StliStandWe9t  Ave. 

Inspr.  Dredging,  Chicago  Harbor,  Chicago,  111. 
HoJfeld,  Henry  R C.E.,  '87 Lancaster,  N.  V. 

With  Buffalo  School  Furniture  Co.,  BnfFalo,  N.  Y. 

Holmes,  Glenn  D Ci"., '96 7  Prospect  Ave..  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Hooker,  Elon  H.  .   .  .  A.B.,  C.E.,  '94.  Ph.D.,  '96     .  837  N.  SL  Paul  St., 

Fellow  Col.  Civil  Eugrg.,  Cornell  Univ.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Homer,  George  W C.E.,  '73 

Civil  Engr.,  Lewiaton,  Idaho. 
Howland,  Rufus  B C.E.,  'it Kingston,  Pa. 

Teacher  Math.,  Wyoming  Seminary. 
Hoy  William  W C.S.. '95     ' Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

With  Nat.  Trau.  Co.,  47  Nat.  Tran.  Bldg.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
Huestls,  Charles  C Cff,,  '91  ■  ■ Crown  Point,  N.  Y, 

AsBt  Engr.,  N.  Y.  S.  Canals,  Suie  Ball,  Albany. 
Hnnt,  Sidney  E C.E.,  '94 

Clei^man  in  M.  £.  Church,  Litchfield,  Bradrord  County,  Pa. 
Hyde,  Alfred  T C.E.,  '73 Oil  City,  Pa. 

City  Engr. 

Hyde,  Edward  W C.E.,  '72  ;  M.C.E  ,  '74  ;  Fellow  A.  A.  A.  S.; 

M.  Council,  Am.  Math.  Soc.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Prof.  Math.,  Univ.  Cincinnati,  814  Lincoln  Ave.,  Station  "  D." 

lugallH,  Owen  L C.E.,  '&6;  Jan.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 

1747  Q  St„  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Asst.  Engr.,  Dist.  Govt.,  Eiigr.  Commissioner's  Office. 

Jackson,   William C.E.,  '90;  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 

465  Wilson  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

With  Peuna.  Steel   Co  ,  in  ch.  and  Sec,  Boston  Subway  ;   Harrisburg,  Pa,, 
Hotel  Columbus. 
Jacobs,  Robert  H CS., '93 518  S.  Broadway,  Yoiikers,  N,  Y. 

Civil  Engr,,   with  Cro.  Aque.  Com.,  Engr.  Corps,  Oak  Ridge  Clnb  House, 
Kings  Bridge.  N.  Y. 
Janney,  William  H Ci'., '74 Smyrna,  Del. 

Cashier,  The  National  Bank  of  Smyrna. 
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Jarvis,  George  U CE., '78  ,   ...  1510  Woodward  St,  Denbon,  Tocas. 

Asst  Resident  Engr.,  Houston  &  Texas  Central  R7. 
JohnsoD,  Albert  M C.E.,  '95 Oberlin,  O. 

Geu.  Mgr.,  Tbe  Platform  Binder  Co.,  West  Patk,  O. 
Jordao,  Eliaa  F.  P C.E.,  '74  .   .  .  40  Rua  ConsoUcaA,  Sad  Paulo,  Brazil 

Cofiee  Planter. 
Kain,  Charles  A C£.,  95 Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Draaghtsman  Eliiiiia  Br.  Co.,  251  E.  Miller  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Keays,  Reginald  H C.E.,  '95. 

Instractor  Civil  Engr.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Kehler,  Sherman  I C.E.,  '94 Liberty,  Pa. 

Civil  Engr, 
Kelley,  Charles  L C.E.,'S5.    . Newark,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  V. 

Civil  Eng.  Tuztla  Gutienez,  Eitado  de  Chiapas,  Mexico. 
Kelley,  Wm.  U.  Jr  .  B.S.,  M.C.E,  'Si ;  M.  Am.,  Soc  C.  E.;  M.  Nat.  Geog.  Soc. 

Civil  Engr,,  36  Cortland  St.,  New  York. 
Kelsey,  Clifford  S C.E.,  '88;  Juu.  Am.  Soc.  C.  B. 

U.  S.  Asst.  Engr.,  39  Whitehall  St.,  New  York. 

KeUey,  Sidney  E C£., '87. 

Kendall,  Charles  H C.£.,'95 Rushford,  N.  Y. 

Scholar,  Univ.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Kennedy,  James  C C.i'., '79;  M,  Am.  Soc,  Irr.  Engrt, 

Steamhoat  Springs,  Col. 

U.  S.  Dep.  Min.  Sur.,  Dtp.  State  Engr.  for  Spea  Work..  Haho's  Peak,  Col. 
Kuigbt,  Frederick  J  .    .    .   .  C.B.,  '73 ;  M.  Am.  Soc.  Irr.  Bngrs  .   ,  Monroe,  N.  Y, 

Civil  Engr.  and  Surveyor. 

Knighton,  John  A C.B.,  '91 ;  M.  Bog.  Soc.  Wes.  N.  Y. 

Bowmansville,  N.  Y. 

Asst.  Eugr.  Grade  Crossing  Cow'rs.,  4  Municipal  Bldg,,  Bu£blo. 
Knoch,  Julius  J  .    .  M.S.,  C.E  ,'^-i Saxonburg,  Pa. 

Assoc  Prof.  Civil  Eugr..  Ark.  Slate  Univ.,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Krnsi,  Herman C.B.,  '82  .   .   .   .41  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Vice  Frea,  and  Ch.  Engr.  San  Francisco  Bridge  Co. 

Lance,  John  H C.£., '96 Plymouth,  Pa. 

LandoD,  Eageue  A C.E.,  '80;  M,  Am.  Soc.  C.  B Groton,  N.  Y. 

Chief  Engr.  Grotou  Bridge  and  Mfg.  Co. 
Lamed,  William  H C.E.,i\ Haigler,  Dundy  Co.,  Neb. 

Treas.  Empire  Loan  and  Trust  Co. 

tathrop,  John  P.  P C.£.,  ga ;  M.  Bngrs.  Club,  Philadelphia, 

5517  Hunters  Ave,,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Engr,  in  charge  Overhrook  and  Wjrnnefield,  417  Girard  Bid. 
Latting,  Benjamin  F.   .   .    .  C£.,  94 .   ,  Shortsville,  N,  Y. 

Asst.  Engr.  Dept.  City  Works,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  424  Quincy  St 

Lawrence.  Theodore  P.  .   .   .  C.E.,  '83 Monroe,  Wis, 

Lawson,  David  T CE, '73 Manoa,  Veiieiuela 

Lay,  Charles  H.  Jr C.E.,'1A OH  City,  Pa. 

Ledger,  Wui.  H  .   .  B.E.,  M.C.E.,  '95  ;  Student  Inst  C.  Eogia. 

Health  Inspector,  Moutclair,  N.  J. 
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Lewis,  Clarence  C CE.,  '91. 

with  Peutuylvania  Steel  Co.,  Steetton,  Pa. 
Lewis,  Joabiw  R C.E.,  '95 46  N.  nth  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Law  Stndent,  Cornell  University. 
Livermore,  Nonnan  B  .  .  .  C.E.,  95 Oakland,  Cal. 

Testing  Electric  MachlDei?,  care  Gen.  Electric  Co.,  Scbeaectady,  N.  Y. 
Lockwood,  Ralph  H  .   .   .    .  C.E.,  73 Anthony,  Kan. 

Pres.  Lockwood  Mortgage  Co. 
Loomia,  Arthur  B .  B.S.,  M.C.E.,  '94 Fulton,  111. 

DraftsmaD,  Toledo,  0. 
Loomis,  WilHs  H C.E.,  9^ Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Office  RegistrarofDceds,  Brooklyn,  N.  v.,  169  SUte  St 
Lordly.  Henry  R C.E.,  '93 ;  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E  .       .  .  St  John,  N.  B. 

Gen.  Mgr.  Uarittme  Aner.  Light  Co,,  Ltd. 
Lorell,  Earl  B C.E.,  '91 Cortland,  N.  Y. 

IiMtrnctor  C.  E.,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 
McConuick,  Cymi  H .  .  .  .C.E., '78 Henderson,  Ky. 

Mining,  Victor,  Colo. 
McCtea,  Clark  W CE.,  '81,  M.C.E.,  '84  ...    .  Cape  Girardfau,  Mo. 

Ci»il  Engr. 
MacDiarmid,  Milo  S  .   .  .   .  C.E.,  '95 Homer,  N.  Y. 

95  E.  Seneca  St,  Ithaca. 
MacHarg,  John  B.  Jr  .   .   .   .  C,ff., '93 Rome,  N.  Y. 

Manfg.  Fishing  Tackle. 
Mackintosh,  William.  .  .  .  C.f., '96  .   .   .  .  46  S.  Park  St.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
Macpheraon,  David  J .  .  .  .  C.E.,  '77  ;  M.  Engr.  and  Arch.  Assoc.  5.  Cala. 

Pass  den  a,  Cal. 

Ch.  Engr.,  Mt  Lowe  Ry. 
Makepeace,  Merrale  D  ,    .   .  C.E.,  '75 ;  M.  C.  N.  Y.  Chap.  Am.  Inst.  Arch. 

Architect,  85  Everson  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
MaJlery,  Clarence  S  .   .   .   .  C.E.,  '89 Owego,  N.  Y. 

Bridge  Engr.  and  Contractor,  with  Owego  Bridge  Co. 

Malthy,  Albert  E C.£., '76, /».£).;  M.  Am.  Acad.  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sc 

Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 

Principal  State  Normal  School,  i  ith  District,  Slippery  Rock. 
Mann,  Lonis  M C.E.,  '77;  M.  Wes.  Soc.  C.  E.  .  .   .  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

U.  S.  Asst  Engj.,  in  charge  Fox  River  Imprv't.,  Oshkosh. 
Marsh,  Clarence  W C.£., '94 Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Mining  Engr.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  Cripple  Creek,  Col. 

Marston,  Anson Cf., '89;  M.  Am,  Soc.C.E,,M.Soc.Pro.  Engrg.  Ed. 

Ames,  Iowa 

Prof.  Civil  Engr,,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agr.  and  Mech.  Arts,  Ames. 

Marx,  Charles  D C.£,, '78;  M.  Wes.  Soc.  E.,  M.  Tech.  S.  Psc.  Coast, 

M,  Wis.  Acad.  Sc, 

Prof.  Civil  Engr,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stan.  Univ.  P.  O.,  Cal. 
Maxwell,  Frank  A C.E.^'-jZ,  M.C.E.,'^^ Georgetown,  Colo. 

Connty  Surveyor,  U.  S.  Deputy  Min.  Surveyor. 
Mayhew,  Robert C.E.,  '94  .  .   .49  Court  St,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Electrician. 
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Mead.  Daniel  W C£., '84 ;  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.;   M.  Am.  Inst  M.  £.; 

M.  W,  Soc  Eng. 

Consulting  Gngr.,  Manager  RockTord  Constr.  Co.,  Rockford,  111. 
Mead,  Theodore  L  .   .   .  .      C.E.,  '77  ;  Corr.  M.  Phil.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc;  M.  Buff.  Soc. 
Nat.  St 

Orange  Grower,  Oviedo,  Fla. 
Meehau,  John  W  .   ....  C.E., 'S7 Mt.  Vemon,  Wash. 

Couutj  Surveyor,  Skagit  Co. 
Menocal,  Mario  G C.E.,  '88 Cuba 

Asst,  Secy,  of  War  for  the  Revolutionary  Govertinient. 
Merrill,  Thomaa  D .C.E.,'7S Duluth,  Minn. 

Lumber. 
Mersereau,  Charlea  V.  .   .  .  C.E..  '79,  M.C.E.,  'Si ;  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E.;  M.  SL  L. 
EngT.  Cinb. 

Second  Aut  Engr.,  St.  Lonis,  Mo.,  77  E  May  St 
Michaelson,  Jos. C.E.,  '9a Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Draughtsman. 
Moore,  Frank  C C.£., '91 70  Kilbj  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Asst  Engj.,  Boston  Bridge  Warlcs. 
Moraea,  Domingos  C.  de  .    .  C.E.,  '77 47  Rua  Visconde  de  Rio  Branco 

Coffee  Planter,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 
Moss,  Berkley  N C£., '93  .  613  la.  Loan&TruBtBldg.,  DeaMoineB,Ia. 

Firm  of  Jackson  &  Moss,  Civil  and  Constructing  Bngrs. 
Mosscrop,  Alfred  M  .    .    .    .  C.E.,  '85  ;  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

4T  Harvard  St,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

Bngr.  Rochester  Bridge  and  Iron  Works. 

Multer,  Leslie      C.E.,  '96 Warrenton,  Va, 

MQnoz,  Josi  del  C C.B.,  '91  .    .  Rivas,  Nicaragua 

Murphy,  Edward  C.   .    .    .      C£., '84,  ^f-S",;  M.  Am.  Soc.  Irr.  B  .  Lawrence, Kan. 

Asst.  Prcf.  Civil  Engrg.,  Univ.  of  Kan. 
Nagle,  James  C  .  B.S.,C.E.,M.C.E..  '93 :   M.  Am.  Math.  Soc.,  F.  A.  A.  A.  S..  F. 
Tex.  A.  of  Sc. 

Frof.  Civil  Engrg.,  Agr.  and  Mecfa.  Col.,  College  Station,  Texas. 
Nambu,  Tsunejlro  .  .   .      ^/.Cff., '38;  M.  Engrg.  Soc.  of  Japan Japan 

Bngr.,  Bngrg.  Bureau  Public  Works,  Dai  Hockikn  Dobokn  Kwantokusko, 
Kumamoto. 
Neely,  Samncl  T Cff.,  '95 Paris,  Ky. 

Asit  Engr.  of  Road  Inqniry,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Wash.  Univ.,  St.  Louis. 
Nieniej-er,  Carl  H C,E.,  '91 Williamsport,  Pa. 

Asat  Supervisor  Sus<].  Div.  N.  C.  Ry.,  Uillertburgh,  Pa. 

Northrop,  Henry  G C.E.,  '74. 

Care  Am.  Book  Co.,  Washington  Square,  New  York 
Norton,  George  H C.E.,  '87 ;  M.  Eng.  Soc.  W.  N.  Y.  .   .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Asst  Engr.,  Dept.  Public  Works,  13  City  Hall. 
Nye.  Algernon  S.,  Jr  .   .   .   .  C.E.,  '88  ;  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E  .  .  .   .  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Transitman,  Aqne.  Commissioner's,  New  York,  Purdy'a  Station,  N.  Y. 

Ogden,  Henry  N C.E.,  '89 ;  Juti.  Am.  Soc  C.  E, 

15  Center  St,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

luatmctor,  Cornell  Univ.,  Engr.  Ithaca  Sewer  Com. 
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Olin,  Franklin  W C.E.,  '86;  M.  Am.  Soc.  MecU.  Engre.,  E.  Alton,  111. 

Prea.,  Equitable  Powder  Mfg.  Co. 
Olney,  Willard  W C.E.,'n Western vil le,  N.  Y. 

Civil  Engr. 
Ormsb^,  Frank  W C.E.,  '81 .  Oswego,  N,  Y. 

City  Eugr. 

Ostrom,  John  N C.E.,  '77  ;  M.  Am,  Soc,  C.  E. ; 

M.  Wes.  Soc  Engra.,  East  Raudolpb,  N.  Y. 

Bridge  Engi.,  15S  44th  St,  Pittsburgb,  Fa. 
Page.  Joiin C.E.,  '80 Lima,  O. 

EngT.,  Buckeye  Pipe  Liue  Co." 
Page,  William  H C.E.,  '33 

With  Standard  Oil  Co.,  No.  10  Acbesoii  Ave.,  VVat>liiugtan,  Fa. 
Palmer,  Marshall  B C.E.,  '95 Clinton,  N.  V. 

Asat.  Bngr.,  Erie  Canal  Impt  Survey,  Caaastola. 

Palmer,  Ray  S C.E.,  '96 Cauaiidaigua,  N,  Y, 

Park,  Robert  B C.E.,  '94 Athens,  Pa. 

Draftsmnn  Union  Bridge  Co. 
Parke,  Robert  A  .    .   .  M.E.,  C.E..'So a6  Cortiaiidt  St.,  New  York  City. 

Eastern  Rep.,  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 
Parsons,  Frank C£., '73  .  46  CorUs  SL,  Boston,  and  Mt.  Holly,  N.J. 

Lawyer,  Lecturer,  and  Author,  loTremontSt.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Parsons,  Herbert C.E.,  '91  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

Banta  &  Parsons,  Civil  Engrs.,  118  S.  Nevada  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Paz,  Luis C.E.,'i)z Sla.  Barbara,  f/onduras. 

Pearson;  Edward  J C.£., '83 ,   .  Missoula,  Mont 

Supt  Rocky  Mt.  Div.  N.  P.  R.  R. 
Perkins,  Albert  H C.£.,  '93,  .^.C^"., '94 Aurora,  N.  Y, 

Prof.  Matli.,  Cayuga  Lake  Academy. 
Perkins,  Philip  H C.E.,^^z,M.S West  Superior,  Wis. 

Atty.  at  Law,  Ptes.  Dd.  Education,  U.  S.  Comoiissionei. 
Phillips,  Fred  C C.E.,  '92  ;  Jnn.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  .   .  LitUe  Falls,  N.  Y. 

As£t  Eugr,,  601  Granger  Blk.,  Syracuse. 
Pierce,  Henry C.E.,  '80 ;  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E  .   .  Hnnlington,  W.  Va. 

Eugr.  Maintenance  of  Way,  Ches.  &  Ohio  Ry. 
Place.  Arthur  H C.E.,  '94 Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Assistant  Prof.  Drawing,  Univ.  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

PosB,  Victor  H C.E.,'^i  .    .    .   .  .^870  Plymouth  Ave.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Potter,  Fred.  H.,  Jr £.".£,,'94.    ...        Saginaw,  W.  S.,  Micli. 

Care  AuHlin,  Tomlinson  &  Webster  Mfg.  Co. ,  Jackson,  Mich. 
Powell,  George  W C.E  ,'^,5 Reed'a  Coniers,  N.  Y. 

Civil  and  Mecli.  Engr. 
Prestou,  Edward  L C.E.,  '78 Troy,  Mont 

County  Com.  Flathead  Co.,   Hont,  and  Vice-Pres.  N.  W,  Miniug  Assocu.; 
Spokaue,  Wash. 

Preston,  Erasmus  D C.E.,  '75,  M.C.E.,  '80  ;  M.  A.  A.  A,  S.; 

M.  Phil.  Soc.  of  Washington.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Asst  U.  S.  C.  andG.  Survey,  and  Executive  Officer. 
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Price,  Charles  S C.E.,  '73 "Westmont,"  Johnstowa,  Pa. 

Gen.  Mgr.  Cambria  Iron  and  8teet  Works. 

Purdy,  Samncl  M C.E.,  '96 Lake  Proviaence,  La, 

Raymond,  Charles  W  .  . .  .  C.E.,  '76,  M.C.E.,  '78 ;  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  B-. 

i6ti  Larkin  St,  San  Fraiicisco,  Cal. 

Mining  Engr.,  Grand  Victory  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Placerrillc,  Cal. 

Read,  Jess«E C.E.,'Zi Ozone  Park,  L.   1. 

Asst.  Eiigr.,  Long  Island  R.  R.,  Long  Island  City. 
Read,  Willetie  W C.E.,  '88 Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

City  Eiigr.,  Niagara  Falls,  52  Glnck  Bldg. 
Reed.  James  W C.E.,  '83 Ithaca,  N.  Y- 

Aaat.  Enp-.,  N.  Y.  S.  Canals.  Palmyra,  N.  Y.    , 
Ripley,  John  W C.B.,  '93 Groton,  N.  Y. 

Bridge  Bngr.,  Groton  Bridge  and  Mfg.  Co. 
Robey,  Eennerly .  .   .  A.M.,C.E.,'<)^ Oil  City,  Pa. 

Civil  Engr.,  47  National  Transit  Building. 
Robiuaon,  Horace  B   .   .    .   .  C.£., '74 Oil  City,  Pa. 

With  National  Transit  Co. 
Rodriguez,  Artnro C.E-.'^l 48  W.  Seneca  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

With  Groton  Bridge  and  Mfg.  Co.,  Groton,  N.  Y.,  P.  O.  Box  437. 
Rodriguei,  Francisco  deP  .  C^.,  78 Manriqne  89,  Havana,  Cuba 

Civil  Engr. 
ROeas,  GusUv  F C.E.,  '90 Oil  City,  Pa. 

Asst,  Engr.  National  Transit  Co.,  U.  P.  L.  Div. 
Rogers,  Alson C.E.,  '72 Rogers  Block,  Warren,  Pa. 

Civil  Engr. 
Rogers,  Jesse  A C.E.,'gl Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  DepL  Salvay  Process  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 
Root,  Francis  J C.E.,  73 Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Pres.  New  York  Wire  Clolh  Co.,  10a  Cliambcrs  St.,  New  York. 
Rofiser,  David  U C.E,,  '95 Kingston,  Pa. 

Asst.  City  Engr.,  Box  56,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Rossman,  Clark  G C.E.,  '93 ;  M.  Med.  Pbil.  Assoc  .  .  .  Ancram,  N.  Y. 

Medical  Student,  Columbia  Univ.,  139  W.  61st  St,  New  York. 

Runnette,  Harry  K Cff, '96 Butler  St,  Pitteburg,  Pa. 

Rutledge.  Arthur  E C.E.,  '86 ;  M.  Wes.  Soc.  Eiig  ....  Rockford,  lU. 

Contractor  for  Public  Works,  A.  E.  Rutledge  &  Co. 
St  John,  Richard  C  .   .    .    .  C.E.,  '87;  Jun.  Am.  Soc  C.  E.,  M.  E.  Club  of  Phila. 

Asst  Eugr.  Penna.  R.  R.,  Geii'l.  Office,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Silmon,  Samu=l  W C.S.,7i Mount  Olive,  N.  J. 

Schmidt,  William  H.    .   .    .  C.£., '94 24  E.  80th  St,  New  York 

Grain  Business,  79  Board  ofTrade,  Chicago,  111. 
Schoff.  Frederic Cf., '71  .  a6th  and  CallowhillSts.,  Phil«delphia,Pa. 

Proprietor  Stow  Flexible  Shaft  Co. 
Schwalbach,  Frank  G.  H  .      Cj?., '88 Menasha,  Wis. 

Civil  Engr..  Room  33  Bank  Bldg,,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
Seabury,  Albert  H C.E.,  '95 Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Rodman,  N.  Y,  S.  Canal  Survey,  Port  Edward. 
Senior,  Frank  S C.E.,  '96 Montgomery,  N.  Y. 
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Slialer.IraA C.£., '8^,  M.C.E., 'Se;  il.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

40  Wall  St,  N.  Y. 
Civil  Engineer  aud  CoDtractor,  M.  Bngrs.  Club,  Philadelphia. 
Sherman,  Cbas.  W  .  S.B.,M.C.E.,  '95 ;  Jua.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.;  M.  Bos.  Soc.  C.  E. 
I  Berlcle}*  St,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Asst  Engr.  Boston  W.  W.,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Sherman,  Walter  J C.E.,  '^^  ;  M.  Eng.  Club,  St  Louis  .   .  Norwalk,  O. 

Ch.  Engr.  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Ry.,  Toledo,  O. 

ShilJioger,  John  G C.j5., '91 91  Water  St,  Cleveland,  O. 

On  Cleveland  Div,  C.  C.  C.  &  St  L.  Ry. 

Sill.CyrasB C£., '72 Tod  Ave.,  Warren,  O. 

Treas.  Columbia  Corrugating  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  O. 

SUveira,  Fernando  X.  da  .   .  C£., '96 Monte  Santo,  Minaa,  Brazil 

Simpson,  George  P C.£., '79;  M.  Am.Soc.  C.E.,ia7E.  33dSt,  New  York 

Civil  Engr,,  Lock  Box  191,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Simpson,  Eobert  H C.E.,  '96 Clifford,  Pa. 

Skinner,  Frank  W C.E..  '79;  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  B., 

50  Shennao  Ave.,  New  Brighton,  S.  I. 
^Ait.a^\St»a En^ne^ng  Record,  3^^  Pearl  St,  New  York. 

Skinner,  John  F C.E.,  90  ;  M.  Eng.  Soc.  Roch.  Acad. 

4a  Boardmao  Ave 
Aaat  Engr.  Rochester  Water  Works,  11  City  Hall,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Eugene  R C£., '77  ;  Jnn.Am.Soc.C.E.,  lBlip,SuffolkCo..N.V. 

Civil  Engr. 

Smith,  Leonard  J C£., '91 J5  N.  Main  St,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Engr.  Construction,  vrith  J.  W.  Hoffinan  &  Co..  Harrison  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Smith,  Miller  A C.E.,  '71  ;  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E- 

Gen'I.  Manager  F,  C.  del  N.  Ry.,  Puerto  Barrios,  Gautemala,  C.  A. 

Smith,  William  C C.E.,  '85,  M.  N.  W.  R'y.  Club, 

Oith,  N.  Y.,  Box  43a. 
Civil  Engr.,  B.  &  N.  M.  R'y.,  Brainard,  Minn. 

Snider,    Clarence    A  .   .    .   .  C.E.,  '91 484  RnHsell  Ave..  Cleveland,  O. 

Supt,  The  Prasch  Process  Soda  Co. 

Spencer,  Clifton  B C.E.,  '94 538  Mo£fet  Ave.,  Joplin,  Mo. 

With  K.  C.  P.  S.  &  M.  R.  R.,  and  Mining,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sprague,  Dauly  D.,  Jr  .    .   .C.E.,'^5 9  Maple  St,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sprague  &  Hayes,  Civil  Eiigrs.  and  Confrs,  Main  St 

Stebbias,  Smith  H C.E.,'95, Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Draftsman,  Register's  Office,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Steinacher,  GusUvo  J  ,   .   .  C.ff., '93,  .  .   .   .  350  W.  119th  St,  New  York  City. 
Dept  of  Public  Works,  New  York  Citv. 

Sterling,  Guy C.E.,  '87  ;    M.  Am.  a  Ir.  Engrs GamHa,  Ohio 

Hydraulic  Eng.,  Box  894.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Stewart,  Clinton  B C.E.,  '90 ;  M.  Wes.  Soc.  Eng. Anchor,  111. 

Pfr.  Civil  Eng.  State  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colo. 
Stidham,  Harrispa  L  .   .  .  .  C.E./q\,  .  .   .  loii  T  St,  N.  W.,  Washiagtoa,  D.  C. 

Dist  Supt,  DeptSt  Cteaaing,  33  Chambers  St.  N.  Y. 
Sttne,  Charles  R C.E.,  '96, 1700  Bolton  St  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Slolp,   MyroTi  G C.E.,  '7a, Aurora,  111. 

City  Civ.  Engr. 

Stone,  James  S     C.E.,  '89, S614  Maj  St.,  Cfaicago,  111. 

Foreman,  Templet  &  Pattern  Dept.,  Am.  Br.  Wks.,  40th  &  Stewart  Aye. 

Storey,  William  R C£., '81  ;  M.  Eng.  Section,  Roch.  Acad,  of  Sciencei. 

Civil  BngT.  and  Surveyor,  711  BHwanger  &  Barry  Btdg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Stratton,  William  H  .   .    .    .  C.E.,  '88, East  Berlio,  Conn. 

As9t.  Engr.,  Berlin  Br.  Co 

Strong,  Heibert  W C.E.,  '94 8a  Brooklield  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Offii.-emnii  with  StroDg,  Carliile  &  Tumey  Co.,  193  Bank  St. 

Stubbs,  Jamrs  H C.E.,  '76;  M.  Boa.  Soc.  C.  E.,  .    .   .  Chelaea,  Masa. 

City  Engr.,  City  Hall. 

Sugi.  Bungo C.E.,'y3 State  of  Nora,  NaraKencbo,  Japan. 

State  Engr.  of  Nara. 

Sullivan.  John C.E.,   '88, Spokane,  Wash. 

Locating  Bugr.,  C.  &W.  R'y.,  Rossland,  B.  C. 
Swindells,  Joseph  S  .   .    .    .  C£., '95,  .    .    .   .  560  Kosciusko  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 
Drft.  Re-IudexingDept,  City  of  Brooklyn,  Hall  of  Records. 

Tatnell,  George C.E  ,  '75,  .   .   .  (403  Gilpin  Ave.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Asst.  Eugr.  P.  W.  &  B.  Div.  of  Penna.  R,  R. 

ThacUer,   Cornelias   S  .   .   .  C.E..  '78, 71  Kearney  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Pfr.  Math.  Newark  Higb  School,  and  Newark  Tech.  School. 

Tbebaud,  John  E.       .   .   .C.E., 'gs, 763  7tb  St,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Inspector,  Sewer  Construction,  Depew,  N.  Y. 

Thomas,  Howard C.£,,'j7 West  Superior,  Wis. 

Ch.  Engr.,  Land  &  River  Improvement  Co. 

Thomas.  Ssymonr  P  .  .   .  .  C.E.,  '7a, 49  William  SL,  New  York. 

Resident  Engr.,  Phoenix  Bridge  Co. 

Thompson,  Ellis  D      ,    .   .   .C.E. ,'76 Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

U.  5.  Asst  Engr.,  141S  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Throop,  William  B C.E.,  '77  ;  M.  Wes.  Soc.  Eng.,  ....  Galesburg,  111. 

Div.  Supt.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  iu  charge  of  Galesburg  Div. 

Tibbals,  John  P C.E.,  '96, Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Tibbets,  Addison S C.E.,'77 658  S.  17th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Lawyer,  McMurtry  Blk. 

Tier,  Lswis  P C".^., '74, 54S.  Lluwood  Ave.,  Norwalk,  O. 

Engine  Dispatcher,  Tol.  Div.  L.  S.  &.  M.  S.  R'y.,  Norwalk. 
TomlluBon,  Frank  C  .   .       .  C.E.,  '74,   ....  168  Broadway,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Treas.,  The  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of  N.  J. 
Tompkins,  George  S  .  .  .  .  C.E.,  '96,  .   .   .  68  E.  Clarkson  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Torrance,  William  M  .  .  .  C.E.,  '95, Gowanda,  Catt.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Aast  to  Engr.,  Maint  of  Way.,  Cleve.  Div.,  C.  C.  C.  &St.  L.  R'y, 

Cleveland,  O. 

Towl,  Foirest  U C.£.,  '86 ;  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  M.  A.  S.  M.  E., 

794  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Engr.  National  Transit  Co.,  a6  Broadway,  New  York. 

T«wle,  John  W C.E.,  94, FalU  City,  Neb. 

City  Engr.,  and  County  Surveyor,  Contractor. 
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TmrnbuH,  William  C  ....  C.E.,  '81  ...    .  Gold  Basin,  Snohomish  Co.,  Wash. 
PanDcr  and  Mining  Survejor. 

Tmran,  Ernest  A C.E.,  '95 Brewster,  N,  Y. 

Drartsman,  Elmira  Br.  Co.,  608  E.  MiJlerSL,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Tnrneanre,  Fred  E  .  .       .   .  C.E.,  '89 Madison,  Wis. 

Prof.  Bridge  and  Hydraulic  Engrg.,  Univ.  of  Wis.    In  Europe. 

Tnmer,  Ebeneier  T C.E.,  '83 Ithaca,  N,  Y. 

Meteorologist,  N.  Y.  State  Weather  Burean. 

Tnmer,  Horace  G C.E.,  '91 Poi>e's  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Asat.  City  Engr.,  3  N.  Jackson  St.,  Watertowa,  N.  Y. 

Twining,   William C.E.,  'go E.  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

Roadway  Eogr.,  L.  &  S.  Div.  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

Upjohn,  Richard  R C.E..  '80,  SM Garrison,  N.  Y. 

Priest,  ch.  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  145  W.  46th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Vedder,  Herman   K C.E.,  '87  ;  M.  Mich.  Eng.  Soc., 

Agricultural  College  P.  O. 
Prof.  Math,  and  C.  E.,  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

yedder,  Wellington  R  .  .  .  C.E.,  '91 Leeds,  N  Y. 

AbsL  City  Engr.,  City  Hall,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Vickets,  Thomas  McE  .  .   .  C.E.,  '90,  M.C.E.'  '91  .  113  Lock  St,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Chf.  Drfln.  Syracuse  Water  Depl. 

Vose,  Walter  I C.E.,  '91 Manville,  R.  I. 

Wadaworth,  Joel  E C.^'.. '90;  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  WestWinfielil,  N.  Y. 

Asat.  Engr.,  Berlin  Iron  Br.  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Waescbe,  George  B  .    .  A.B.,  C.E., '^^ Thurmont,  Md. 

Grad.  student.  Col.  of  Civil  Engrg.,  Cornell  Univ. 

Wait,  John  C C.E.,  '81,  M.C.E.,  '91,  L.L.B.;il.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Norwich,  N.  V. 
Asst.  Engr.  N.  Y.  S.  Canals,  Sec.  I.  Oswego  Canal,  Syracuse. 

Wallhauser,  Geoi^  O.      .   .  C.E.,  '96 4  E.  State  St,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Asst  to  Engr.,  Maintenance  Way,  C.C.  C.  &  St  L.  Ry.,  91  Water  SL,  Oere- 
land,  O. 

Warner,  Monroe C.E.,  '88 Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

Asst  Engr.  N.  Y.  S.  Canals  (U.  S.  Min.  Dep.  Sur.  S.  Dak.)  Pt  Edward,  N.Y. 

Warriner,  Thomas  R  .   .   .  .  C.E.,  '93 Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Firm  of  Boyntoii  &  Warriner,  Civil  Bngrs. 

Warthorst,  Frank  W  .  .   .  .  C.E.,  '74 Maasillon,  O. 

Warthorst  &  Co.,  Mfra.  amd  Quarrymen,  (Rosedale,  Cal.,  temp'y)- 

Waahburn,  Prank  S C.E.,  '83  ;   M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E..  M.  Ww.  Soc   Engr*. 

Contracting  Engr.,  Lords  Court  Bidg.,  Williams  St  and  Exchange  Pt. 

Wasson,  Charles  W C.E.,  '74 Friendship,  N.  V. 

Mauufactnicr. 

Weatherson,  John C.E.,'gs 3739  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Civil  Engr.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  1100  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Webb,  Walter  L  .   ^  .   .   .  .  C.E.,  '84  ;  M.  Am.  Soc.  C,  E., 
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3n  ro«moriAm. 


C.  p.  Ayi^n,  C.  E.,  '76, 

Was  born  at  Aylmer,  Canada,  on  October  17,  1854,  and  after  making 
a  brilliant  record  as  a  young  man  of  great  ability,  was  graduated  in 
1876,  one  of  the  most  promising  members  of  his  class. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  trace  his  career  in  great  detail ;  but  after 
considerable  correspondence  the  following  facts  have  been  ascertained  ; 
In  1877  he  was  engaged  in  the  location  of  the  Pontiac  and  Pacific 
Junction  Railway,  west  of  Ottawa,  Canada.  From  1878  to  1883,  he 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Dominion  Government,  making  surveys  in 
connection  with  the  location  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  in 
making  a  survey  of  the  French  river  northwest  of  the  Georgian  Bay, 
Lake  Huron.  From  1884  to  1888  he  was  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  British  Columbia.  From  1889  to  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  employed  in  making  surveys 
for  the  Dominion  Government,  in  dividing  up  the  northwest  territory 
of  Canada. 

Meager  as  this  information  is  as  to  detail,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Aylen  was  busy  with  important  trusts  throughout  his  professional  life. 
It  is,  indeed,  lamentable  that  a  young  man  of  so  much  promise  should 
be  cut  off  so  early  from  a  field  of  usefulness,  in  which  his  clear  brain, 
executive  ability  and  manly,  honest  character  gave  promises  that  his 
untimely  death  have  ended.  He  will  be  remembered  by  his  classmates 
as  a  man  of  rare  social  qualities,  witty,  straight- forward  and  as  a  bril- 
liant, successful  student,  and  companionable  and  fair-minded  man. 
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THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  SOLID  MATTER  BY 
RIVERS. 


WILLIAM  STARLING,  M.A.S.C.B. 
Chief  Engineer  Mississippi  Levee  District. 


In  planning  works  of  river-improvement,  it  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  your  river.  An  intelligent 
physician,  before  undertaking  tBe  conduct  of  an  important  case,  must 
know  his  patient's  temperament  and  constitution,  his  idiosyncrasies  and 
tendencies,  his  previous  life.  Not  only  will  minute  inquiries  be  insti- 
tuted as  to  these  points,  but  as  much  as  is  possible  will  be  ascertained 
about  the  patient's  parentage  and  ancestry. 

Now  rivers  are  no  more  alike  than  human  beings.  As  it  may  be  said 
of  men  that  no  two  of  them  have  exactly  the  same  constitution  and  the 
same  peculiarities,  so  no  two  rivers  are  precisely  ahke  in  regimen.  As 
remedies  which  would  be  beneficial  to  a  plethoric  patient  might  be  fatal 
to  a  weak  or  anaemic  one,  so  devices  which  would  tend  to  the  better- 
ment of  clear  streams,  for  instance,  might  be  highly  detrimental  to 
muddy  ones  ;  and  plans  of  improvement  which  would  be  very  rational 
when  applied  to  rivers  of  flat  slope  and  feeble  current  might  be  absurd 
if  attempted  with  impetuous  streams,  with  a  superfluity  of  destructive 
energy.  A  river  debouching  from  a  mountainous  region,  the  slopes  of 
which  are  bare  and  soft  loam,  into  an  almost  limitless  plain,  like  the 
Yellow  River  of  China,  is  governed  by  very  different  conditions  frmn 
those  which  prevail  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  long  and  com- 
paratively quiet  course,  with  numerous  and  l^ge  clear  tributaries,  and 
with  a  flood-plain  which  is  confined  within  narrow  limits  by  hills.  If 
a  system  of  cut-offs  be  considered  beneficial  to  the  sluggish  Thdss,  with 
its  tortuous  course  and  its  slope  of  one-tenth  of  a  foot  to  the  mile,  it 
does  not  follow  at  all  that  it  would  be  applicable,  or  even  practicable, 
in  the  case  of  a  stream  which  has  ten  times  its  volume,  three  times  its 
dope,  and  a  current  which  is  already  too  great  for  the  stabiUty  of  its 
banks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  levees,  which  is  thought  to 
be  correct  practice  on  the  Mississippi,  might  not  succeed  with  the 
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Yellow  River.  A  plan  for  reducing  the  high-water  plaae  by  outlets, 
which  might  be  rational  enough  as  applied  to  a  clear  stream,  would 
probably  result  in  actual  deterioration  of  the  channel  with  a  muddy  one. 

A  thorough  familiarity  with  each  river  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  inti- 
mate personal  acquaintance,  as  it  were.  There  are  many  leading 
principles,  however,  which  have  guided  the  development  of  all  streams ; 
and  there  are  others  which  have  shaped  the  career  of  particular  classes 
of  rivers. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  rivers  may  be  classified.  For  the 
present  purpose,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  them  as  divided  into 
sedimentary  and  non-sedimentary  streams.  A  sedimentary  or  silt-bear- 
ing river  is  one  that  flows  between  banks  of  friable  earth  and  in  a  bed 
which  is,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  its  own  formation.  It  has  almost  always 
velocity  enough,  in  some  parts  of  its  course,  to  erode  the  soft  material 
through  which  it  runs,  and  to  hold  it  in  suspension.  It  is  therefore  apt 
to  be  more  or  less  muddy  at  all  stages.  Its  channel  is  shifting  and  un- 
stable. Non -sedimentary  or  clear  streams  generally  flow  over  rocky  or 
gravelly  bottoms,  have  stable  banks,  and  are  muddy  only  during 
freshets.  A  river  may  be  clear  in  one  part  of  its  course  and  silt-bearing 
in  another,  as  when  a  mountain  stream  runs  through  an  old  lake-bed. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  two  divisions  correspond  fairly  well  to  the  desig- 
nations of  clear  and  muddy  rivers. 

The  charact^istic  behavior  of  sedimentary  rivers  depends  on  their 
ability  to  take  up  and  transport  the  solid  matters  of  which  their  bed  and 
banks  are  composed,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  their  inability  to  exceed 
that  limit ;  and  the  compulsion  which  lies  upon  them  to  drop  the  burden 
which  they  have  assumed,  or  a  portion  of  it,  when  their  transporting 
power  is  reduced.  Non-sedimentary  streams  do  indeed,  in  times  of 
freshet  or  after  a  heavy  rainfall,  carry  loads,  even  great  loads,  of  solid 
matter,  but  the  latter  are  not  derived  from  the  bed.  They  come  from 
the  neighboring  hillsides,  or  are  brought  by  the  tributaries,  the  creeks 
or  the  rills  which  furrow  the  adjacent  plain.  The  stonn  over,  the  con- 
tributions of  earthy  detritus  cease  and  the  river  becomes  clear.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  silt-bearing  streams.  With  these,  the  lining  of  the 
channel  is  so  light  and  friable  that  a  small  velocity  is  sufficient  to  en- 
able the  current  to  pick  up  a  certain  portion  of  it,  and  it  is  said  that 
even  a  less  velocity  will  suffice  to  carry  the  load  when  once  lifted. 

The  suspension  of  solid  matters  in  fluids  is  a  subject  which  is  very 
little  understood,  and  which,  indeed,  has  been  very  little  discussed, 
when  the  great  importance  of  it  is  considered.  It  might  be  said  with- 
out exaggeration  that  the  whole  plan  of  the  improvement  of  a  sedi- 
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mentary  stream  depends  upon  the  laws  governing  the  suspension  and 
transportation  of  the  burden  of  solids  with  which  it  is  loaded ;  and  par- 
ticularly upon  the  relation  which  exists  between  transportation  and 
velocity. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  there  is  such  a  relation  ;  that  the 
greater  the  velocity  the  greater  the  load  of  sediment  that  a  stream  can 
carry.  It  is  not  conceded  that  the  stream  does  always  carry  the  whole 
burden  of  which  it  is  capable ;  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  ration  be- 
tween the  two  quantities  has  never  been  clearly  developed.  There  is 
indeed  a  surprising  number  of  obscurities  and  ambiguities  sutTOundtng 
the  subject  which  there  has  been  very  little  effort  to  clear  up.  You 
will  find  it  broadly  stated  in  a  reputable  text-book  that  the  transporting 
power  of  a  current  varies  as  the  sixth  power  of  the  velocity.  You  will 
also  find  it  afi&nned  by  eminent  engineers  that  the  transporting  power 
varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Both  assertions  are  true.  If  two 
objects  be  of  different  size,  but  of  the  same  material  and  of  similar 
shape,  as  two  cubes,  double  the  vdocity  will  move  64  times  the  weight. 
If  the  objects  be  of  the  same  size  and  form  but  of  different  specific 
gravities,  then  double  the  velocity  will  move  only  4  times  the  weight. 

First  of  all,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  without  reservation  that  even  still 
water,  or  what  is  apparently  such,  will  not  hold  in  suspension  solid 
matter  for  a  limited  or  perhaps  even  for  an  indefinite  time.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  such  thing,  in  our  ordinary  experience,  as  absolutely 
still  water — that  is,  water  free  from  internal  currents.  Again,  there  is 
no  such  thing  in  existence  as  a  perfect  liquid.  All  natural  liquids  have 
a  certain  degree  of  viscosity.  Water  is  a  gross  and  thick  fluid  compared 
with  some  others.  Matters  which  remain  indefinitely  suspended  iu 
water,  drop'  immediately  to  the  bottom  in  them.  Thirdly,  there  are 
great  differences  in  the  attractive  forces  between  different  liquids  and 
different  solids.  Fourthly,  there  is  a  very  large  range  of  variation  in 
the  purity  of  the  different  specimens  of  natural  water  which  we  meet  in 
our  daily  practice ;  and  suspending  power  is  conwderably  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  mineral  matters  in  solution.  Every  day  we  see  familiar 
examples  of  finely-divided  solids  suspended,  for  an  indefinite  time,  in 
liquids  to  which  they  are  not  known  to  bear  any  chemical  relation — as 
in  the  various  colored  inks  of  commerce.  The  power  of  suspension,  in 
this  case,  seems  to  depend  mainly  upon  three  points — the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solid,  the  state  of  division  of  the  same,  and  the  degree  of 
viscosity  of  the  liquid.     According  to  Mr.  Carl  Bams,*  solid  particles 

"BnlletiD  No.  36,  of  the  United  SUtes  Geological  Snrrey. 
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may  readily  be  obtained  so  fine  tliat  their  rate  of  subsidence  is  practic- 
ally infinite — and  this  is  distilled  water.  In  a  given  case,  turbidity 
continued  after  five  or  six  years.  Even  in  the  case  of  ordinary  river 
sediment.  General  Comstock  relates  that  he  has  put  clay  in  a  glass  tube 
with  water  and  hung  it  up,  and  that  it  took  three  weeks  to  subside. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  gum  to 
water  increases  its  suspending  power,  and  enables  it  to  hold  a  certain 
quantity  of  coloring  matter,  as  ink-powders,  suspended  for  an  indefinite 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  even  a  small  quantity  of  acid,  salt,  alkali  or 
foreign  material  in  general,  dissolved  in  water,  will  diminish  the  sus- 
pending power  and  increase  the  rapidity  of  subsidence  to  a  marked 
degree,  sometimes  even  many  hundred  fold. 

The  problem  which  mainly  interests  the  engineer,  however,  is  the 
suspending  power  not  of  still,  but  running  water.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered from  two  points  of  view,  namely,  as  the  suspended  matter  is 
homogeneous  in  composition  and  is  composed  of  particles  uniform  in 
size,  or  as  it  differs  in  one  or  both  of  these  respects. 

So  far  as  specific  gravity  is  concerned,  there  is  no  great  disparity  in 
the  various  substances  carried  by  ordinary  rivers.  These  are  usually 
gravel,  sand  and  day.  The  two  former  are  generally  of  similar  com- 
position and  differ  only  in  size.  The  latter  is  somewhat  lighter.  The 
difference,  however,  is  not  so  great  that  it  cuts  much  of  a  figure  in  com- 
parison with  the  infinitely  more  important  quality  of  state  of  division, 
or  fineness  of  comminution. 

But,  first  of  all,  why  should  moving  water  bear  up  solids  at  all,  or  at 
least  solids  of  saih  size  as,  it  is  conceded,  would  speedily  drop  to  the 
bottom  if  there  were  no  current? 

Given  a  perfectly  smooth  channel  and  a  uniform  velocity,  why  should 
not  a  heavy  body,  dropped  into  a  river  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  go 
to  the  bottom,  in  such  an  interval  of  time  as  the  laws  of  gravity  pre- 
scribe, taking  into  account  the  resistanceof  the  water  due  to  the  velocity 
of  descent  of  the  solid  body  and  the  retardation  caused  by  the  viscosity 
of  the  water  ?  The  time  of  descent  would  not  be  affected  by  the  velocity 
of  the  current.  It  is  an  axiom  of  dynamics,  that  a  force  acting  in  a 
certain  direction  still  continues  to  act  in  that  direction,  despite  the  sim- 
ultaneous action  of  a  deflecting  force.  The  only  difference  would  be 
that  the  line  of  descent  would  not  be  vertical,  but  inclined,  and  that 
the  body  would  strike  the  bottom  at  a  point  down  stream  from  where  it 
had  been  dropped  into  the  current. 

The  assumption  of  a  uniform  velocity,  however,  is  not  at  all  in  ac- 
cordance with  observed  tact.     There  are  innumerable  variations  of 
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velocity  in  every  stream,  great  or  small.  Ordinarily,  water  is  con- 
ceived to  move  in  a  series  of  parallel  fillets,  each  of  whtcb  has  its  own 
velocity.  This  is  the  most  unfavorable  supposition  for  the  suspension 
of  sediment  that  can  be  adopted.  Even  on  the  assumption,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  suspension,  M,  Dupuit*  has  elaborated 
an  ingenious  theory  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  engineers  of  dis- 
rinction. 

M,  Dupuit  begins  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cause  of 
the  phenomenon  is  not  the  velocity  of  the  water,  though  this  circum- 
stance nearly  always  accompanied  it.  The  state  of  rest,  says  he,  is,  in- 
deed, but  a  mathematical  abstraction,  which  can  be  conceived,  but  can- 
not be  realized,  because  all  bodies  participate  in  the  double  motion  of 
the  earth.  The  stagnant  water  of  ponds,  which  is  stagnant  only  to  the 
observer  placed  on  the  earth,  may  have  an  absolute  velocity  more  con- 
siderable than  that  of  the  most  rapid  torrents.  The  power  of  suspen- 
sion depends  then,  not  upon  the  absolute  velocity  of  Suids,  but  upon 
the  relative  velocity  of  their  molecules.  If  all  the  fillets  had  an  equal 
velocity,  they  would  behave  to  a  solid  body  as  if  they  were  at  rest.  M. 
Dupuit  then  refers  to  an  experiment,  the  rotation  of  a  mixture  of  solids 
in  water,  in  which  the  surface  fillets  which  had  the  greatest  absolute 
velocity,  were  found  not  to  be  those  which  held  the  most  solid  matter 
in  suspeusion.  It  was  the  lowest  layers,  which,  with  a  less  absolute, 
have  yet  a  greater  relative  velocity.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  large 
bodies  of  water. 

M.  Dupuit  then  considers  the  case  of  a  body  floating  on  the  surface 
of  a  stream,  the  fillets  of  which  move  with  a  velocity  which  increases 
from  the  banks  to  the  centre,  the  body  being  placed  close  to  the 
shore.  This  body,  falling,  as  it  were,  on  an  inclined  plane,  has  a 
tendency  to  acceleration,  which  is  always  present,  and  which  is  only 
kept  down  by  the  resistance  of  the  water.  Now  the  velocity  of  the 
solid  must  always  be  greater  than  the  mean  velocity  of  the  adjacent 
fillets,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  resistance.  Therefore,  the  sohd 
will,  on  the  whole,  gain  on  the  current.  The  greatestpart  of  the  liquid 
in  front  of  the  body  is  thus  compelled  to  pass  behind  it,  a  very  small 
part  of  that  which  is  behind  passing  to  the  front ;  so  that  if  we  consider 
the  relative  velocities  of  the  fillets  which  envelop  the  body  with  respect 
to  the  velocity  of  the  body  itself,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  side  next 
the  bank  a  retrograde  current  will  be  set  up,  much  more  considerable 
than  the  direct  current  on  the  side  toward  the  center  of  the  stream. 

'Etudes  snr  le  Movement  des  Eaux,  p.  317,  (ed.  1863], 
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Hence  arises  a  lateral  pressure  from  the  body  which  pushes  it  toward 
the  more  rapid  fillets,  in  which  it  would  find  less  re^stance. 

"This  concln^on,"  says  M.  Dupuit,  "is  confirmed  by  evety-day 
experience.  We  see  floating  bodies  detach  themselves  from  the  banks 
and  place  themselves  in  the  axis  of  the  current.  Now  if  we  imagine  a 
solid  body  plunged  into  a  current,  we  shall  find  that  the  relative  velocity 
of  the  fillets  in  the  vertical  direction  will,  in  the  same  manner,  engender 
a  pressure  which  will  carry  it  from  below  upward.  This  pressure  may 
be  less  than  the  weight  of  the  body,  which  will  then  descend  until  it 
meets  a  stratum  where  the  pressure  and  the  weight  are  in  equilibrium, 
which  will  necessarily  happen  if  the  current  is  deep  enough ;  for  in 
proportion  as  it  descends,  the  relative  velocity  of  the  fillets  increases, 
and  with  it  the  pressure  from  below  upward.  If  the  pressure,  on  the 
contrary,  be  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  body,  it  will  raise  the  latter 
to  the  strata  which,  although  possessing  a  greater  absolute,  have  rela- 
tive velocities  which  become  more  and  more  feeble,  so  that  the  sc^d 
body  will  necessarily  stop  at  a  certain  height. 

l^ts  beautiful  aud  ingenious  demonstration  does  not  seem  at  all  ade- 
quate to  explain  the  observed  phenomena.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
cube  of  stone,  of  an  edge  of  one  inch,  and  of  twice  the  specific  gravity 
of  water.  On  submerging  this,  it  will  lose  half  its  weight,  as  the  ex- 
pression is,  so  that  it  will  require  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  one 
cubic  inch  of  water,  or  0.036  pound,  to  uphold  it.  The  pressure  of 
running  water  against  a  surface  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
water  whose  base  is  the  area  of  the  pressed  surface  and  whose  hdght  is 
the  height  due  to  the  velocity.  If  a  be  the  edge  of  any  cube  of  the 
given  specific  gravity,  this  pressure  will  be  expressed  by  the  term 
0.036  a'  h.  The  weight  required  to  hold  up  the  submerged  cube  will  be 
0.036  a*.  Equating  these  expressions,  we  shall  find  k  =  a.  In  the 
present  case,  h  will  be  i  inch,  or  0.083  foot.  The  velocity  due  to  this 
heightisabout3.3i  feet.  This  therefore  would  be  the  effective  velocity 
required  to  hold  in  suspension  a  cube  of  i  inch,  if  it  were  applied  di- 
rectly upward.  In  the  supposed  case,  it  would  require  a  differena  of 
velocity  of  this  amount  on  the  two  sides  of  the  cube  (the  upper  and 
lower  dde)  to  produce  this  effect.  On  the  supposition  of  a  variation  of 
velocity  in  vertical  planes,  rarely  or  never  realized,  the  difference  in 
velocity  at  the  u[^r  and  lower  ddes  of  the  cube  would  be  only  about 
1-60  of  a  foot,  or  about  1-140  of  that  required.  To  sustain  a  cube  of 
the  aze  of  the  smaller  partldes  of  sand  and  clay  encountered  in  the 
sediment  of  the  Mississippi  River,  say  of  an  edge  of  1-3000  of  an  inch, 
a  force  would  be  required  represented  by  a  column  of  water  whose 
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height  is  0.00C028  foot.  The  velocity  due  to  this  height  is  about  0.04 
foot  or  1—35.  Supposing  the  vdodty  in  vertical  planes  to  vary  as  be- 
fore, to  the  extreme  observed  limit,  we  should  have  for  the  difference 
between  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  a  cube  of  1-3000  of  an  inch,  an 
effective  velocity  of  1-180,000  of  a  foot,  or  1-7200  of  that  required. 
The  smaller  the  particle,  the  greater  would  be  the  inadequacy  of  the 
means  proposed  to  sustain  it. 

We  cannot  then  accept  this  theory  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
facts.  We  must  be  struck,  however,  by  the  justice  of  Dupuit's  remarks 
as  to  the  small  effect  to  be  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  mere  velocity.  If 
we  could  conceive  such  a  thing  as  a  prism  of  water  rushing  down  a 
smooth  channel  with  a  velocity  which  should  be  absolutely  uniform  in 
every  part  of  the  cross-section,  it  is  evident  that  a  heavy  solid  body 
dropped  into  such  a  stream  "would  never  know  the  difference" 
whether  it  was  in  a  still  or  a  moving  liquid  until  it  reached  the  bottom, 
when  it  would  be  rolled  by  the  action  of  the  water,  if  the  velocity  were 
sufficient.     But  it  would  not  remain  suspended. 

An  explanation  which  is  simple,  sufficient  and  satisfactory,  and  which 
has  been  generally  adopted  by  the  engineers  of  the  Mississippi  service, 
attributes  the  suspension  of  solids  to  vertical  currents,  engendered 
principally  by  the  irregularities  of  the  bed.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
bottoms  of  sedimentary  streams,  even  in  their  smoothest  parts,  are  com- 
posed of  sandwaves,  giving  an  undulating  profile,  and  of  course  causing 
a  disturbance  of  the  movement  of  the  water  even  to  the  very  surface  of 
the  river.  For  it  is  known  that  the  inffuence  of  the  slope  of  the  water- 
surface  affects  every  particle  of  water  in  the  cross-section,  and  causes  it 
to  move  down-stream.  If  a  particle  moving  along  the  bottom  en- 
counters a  reverse  slope,  it  will  be  deflected  upward,  and  thus  cause  a 
vertical  current.  Says  Professor  Chamberhn :  ' '  Stir  up  a  little  trash 
in  the  bottom  of  any  deep  pool  in  a  brook,  and  see  how  readily  it  is 
borne  up  the  slope  of  the  pool-bed,  and  out  over  the  shallows  below. 
Disturb  the  bottom-mud  above  a  dam,  and  watch  it  ascend  the  steep 
slope  and  pass  over  the  weir. 

"The  bottom  layer  ffows  up  and  down  according  to  the  inequalities 
of  the  bed,  while  the  top  layer  declines  more  uniformly  with  the  sur- 
face-slope. In  proportion  as  the  stream  is  rapid  and  crooked,  these 
layers  exchange  places,  and  there  is  a  tortuous  upward  and  downvrard 
flow,  in  addition  to  that  directly  enforced  by  the  bottom  inequalities, 
though  all  laigely  due  to  these."  * 

*  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Smvej  for  1883-^4,  page  133. 
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The  irregularities  caused  by  ordinary  sand-waves,  however,  are  prob- 
ably small  compared  with  those  which  proceed  from  the  violent  pro- 
cesses of  erosion  and  projection  of  material  which  are  of  hourly  and 
momentary  occurrence.  The  extreme  energy  of  the  vertical  currents 
caused  by  these  disturbances  of  the  bottom  are  well  shown  to  the  eye, 
in  the  case  of  the  Mississi|^i,  by  the  "boils,"  eddies  and  whirlpools 
which  characterize  the  surface  of  that  powerful  river.  According  to 
excellent  authority,  at  all  speeds  except  the  lowest,  rotating  eddies  are 
always  formed  by  the  roughness  of  the  solid  surface,  or  by  abrupt 
changes  of  velocity  distributed  throughout  the  fluid.  It  has  been  found 
by  Professor  James  Thomson  that  there  is  a  drcuit  of  transverse  cur- 
rents in  the  cross-section  of  a  river  in  a  bend,  flowing  outward  on  the 
surface  and  inward  (that  is,  toward  the  center  of  curvature  of  the  bend) 
on  the  bottom — a  sort  of  undertow,  or  vertical  eddy,  which  produces 
important  disturbances  of  the  flow.  These  conclusions  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  theory  alone,  but  were  confirmed  by  experiments  made  with  light 
immersed  particles,  such  as  specks  of  aniline  dyes.  To  vertical  cur- 
rents also  is  attributed  the  well  known  fact  of  a  diminution  of  velocity 
at  the  surface  of  every  stream. 

The  bottom  of  the  Mississippi  is  known  to  be  very  irregular.  In  the 
bends,  where  caving  is  constantly  going  on,  and  immense  loose  masses 
of  earth  are  continually  projected  into  the  stream,  the  disturbance  of 
the  current  is  extremely  violent.  On  the  bars,  where,  at  flood-time, 
deposit  is  taking  place,  the  process  is  more  quiet  and  less  fitful,  but  still 
a  constant  change  is  progressing.  Soundings  taken  by  the  steamboats 
as  they  cross  the  shoals,  show  irregularities  at  every  cast  of  the  lead. 
To  the  experienced  eye,  these  alternations  of  bottom  are  all  revealed  by 
indications  at  the  surface.  The  "break  "  of  a  bar  or  sand-roof  or  of  a 
sunken  wreck,  is  percq)tible  to  the  eye  of  the  pilot  at  a  depth  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  or  even  more.  The  whole  current  of  the  Mississippi  is 
nothing  but  a  series  of  "boils"  as  they  are  significantly  called,  or 
vortices,  which  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  the  ebullition  of  n'ater ; 
whence  their  name.  A  simple  inspection  of  these  is  enough  to  convince 
one  of  the  violence  of  the  disturbances  which  give  rise  to  them.  An 
exacerbation  of  the  condition  is  immediately  indicated  by  an  increase  in 
the  violence  of  the  ebullition,  which  then  becomes  extremely  powerful 
and  turbulent,  and  conveys  the  impression  of  the  exertion  of  mighty 
forces.  At  such  times  they  bring  to  the  surface  vast  quantities  of 
water  densely  charged  with  sediment,  to  an  extent  exceeding  probably 
by  many  fold  the  average  amount  held  in  suspension  by  the  stream.  It 
is  found  by  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  phe- 
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nomena  of  violent  erosion,  as  seen  at  the  ends  of  crevasses,  etc.,  that 
the  turbulence  of  the  "boils"  is  a  faithful  index  of  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion going  on  beneath.  The  forces  brought  into  play  in  these  ways  are 
incomparably  more  energetic  ihan  those  which  may  be  supposed  due  to 
any  difference  in  the  velocity  of  adjacent  fillets.  They  furnish  a  suf- 
ficient explanation  of  the  suspension  of  solids  in  moving  water,  and  it 
seems  hardly  worth  while  to  look  further. 

The  connection  of  ordinary  longitudinal  velocity  with  suspending 
force  is  not  so  evident.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  is  some  con- 
nection between  them,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  agreed  what  the  con- 
nection is.  In  the  discusdon  of  the  question,  it  has  usually  been  tacitly 
or  expressly  assumed  that  the  sediment  was  homogeneous  both  in 
density  and  state  of  division — and  it  has  been  attempted,  on  this  hypo- 
thesis, to  show  a  relation  between  the  quantities  carried  at  one  velocity 
and  at  another.  Conclusions  deduced  from  such  reasoning  can  be  valu- 
able only  as  the  given  circumstauces  correspond  to  the  hypothesis. 
This,  in  actual  practice,  can  never  be  the  case.  Sediment  is  never 
homogeneous.  In  the  Mississippi,  it  is  composed  of  fragments  of  all 
kinds,  fr^m  sandy  particles  of  a  diameter  of  1-50  or  i-ioo  of  an  inch 
to  minute  clayey  particles  of  less  than  1-3000  of  an  inch.  At  one  time 
the  Ohio  is  the  prevailing  river.  At  another,  the  Missouri  may  con- 
tribute the  greater  part  of  the  water  and  nearly  all  the  sediment ;  and 
the  solids  carried  by  the  two  streams  are  widely  different  in  character. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  sediment  is  of  uniform  quality  and 
size.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  changes  of  velocity  on  the  suspending 
power  ?  First,  let  us  take  the  vertical  velocity.  If  a  filament  of  water 
1-3000  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  velocity  of  0.04  foot  per  second, 
will  bear  up  a  cube  of  stone  of  the  same  diameter,  then  a  prism  of  four 
such  cubes  superpo.sed,  one  on  the  other,  making  four  times  the  weight 
without  increasing  the  area  of  the  base,  could  be  carried  at  a  velocity  of 
o.oS.  In  other  words,  the  case  proposed  conforms  to  the  general 
principle  of  work  and  energy,  and  the  work  performed  is  in  proportion 
to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  In  the  case  of  the  MisMssippi  at  flood, 
with  a  mean  depth  of  60  feet,  supposing  the  sediment  to  bear  its  usual 
proportion  to  the  water  of  about  1-3000  by  bulk,  the  depth  of  each 
prism  to  be  borne  by  the  several  filaments  would  be  about  1-4  of  an 
inch.  To  bear  this  weight,  a  velocity  of  i.i  foot  per  second  would  be 
required.  This  of  course  supposes  the  whole  velocity  to  act  directly 
upward,  aud  the  work  to  be  expended  upon  the  face  of  the  prism,  with- 
out loss. 

Were  the  exact  amount  of  velodty  expended  that  is  required,  the 
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velocity  would  be  exhausted  by  the  resistance.  But  only  a  small  part 
of  it  acts  in  a  vertical  direction,  the  remaiuder  acting  parallel  to  the  bed 
of  the  stream.  The  relations  between  the  total  velocity  and  its  vertical 
component  can  not  be  precisely  determined.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
relations  between  the  two,  which,  like  other  relations  in  great  rivers, 
subject  to  vicdent  and  irregnlar  mutations  of  regimen,  are  not  capable 
of  being  reduced  to  a  rule  which  shall  be  rigorously  applicable  to  every 
case,  yet  may  be  true  in  the  grand  mean.  It  may  fairly  be  supposed, 
for  instance,  that  at  a  given  place  and  under  given  circumstances  which 
are  not  materially  changed  during  the  time  of  observation,  the  vertical 
component  is  proportional  to  the  total  velocity.  If  this  be  true,  then 
the  amount  of  sediment  which  ain  be  carried  at  a  certain  place  and 
under  unchanged  circumstances  will  be  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  velocity.  This  statement,  however,  will  not  or  need  not  be  at  all 
applicable  to  any  other  place,  or  to  the  same  place  under  altered  condi- 
tions. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  stream  is  capable  of  carrying  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  sediment  it  will  therefore  be  always  charged  to  its  fall 
capacity ;  or  that  if  it  be  loaded  with  all  that  it  can  permanently 
transport,  it  may  not  temporarily  take  up,  and  carry,  for  a  limited  dis- 
tance, a  load  in  excess  of  that  capacity,  nay,  several  times  as  great. 
This  matter  is  worthy  of  discussion,  because  very  great  issues  have 
turned  upon  it ;  no  less,  in  fact,  than  the  whole  scheme  of  improvement 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  late  Mr.  Eads  bore  a  prominent  part  in 
this  controversy.  His  position  was,  as  stated  in  his  own  words,  "  that 
the  power  to  transport  sedimentary  matter  depends  upon  the  speed  of 
the  current,  and  increases  with  the  square  of  the  velocity."  A  corol- 
lary to  this  proposition  was  that  the  river  is  at  all  times  charged  with 
the  quantity  of  sediment  due  to  the  velocity ;  accordingly  that  if  the 
velocity  remain  constant,  the  river  can  not  by  any  means  acquire  more ; 
if  the  velocity  increase,  the  river  will  proceed  to  scour  the  bottom  and 
thus  load  itself  to  the  limit ;  if  the  velocity  decrease,  the  water  will  imme- 
diately drop  a  portion  of  its  burden,  from  sheer  inability  to  carry  it  fur- 
ther. Mr.  Eads  denounced  as  fallacious  "the  popular  theory  advanced 
in  many  standard  works  on  hydraulics,  to-wit :  that  the  erosion  of  the 
banks  and  bottom  of  streams  like  the  Mississippi  is  due  to  friction  or 
impingement  of  thecurrent  against  them."  "  A  certain  velodty."  said 
he,  "  gives  to  the  stream  the  ability  of  holding  in  suspension  a  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  solid  matter,  and  when  it  is  thus  charged  it  can  sus- 
tain no  more,  and  hence  will  carry  oft  no  more,  and  therefore  cannot 
then  wear  away  its  bottom  or  banks,  no  matter  how  directly  the  current 
may  imjnnge  against  them," 
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The  inference  which  Mr.  Eads  drew  from  these  premises  was  that 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  for  the  protec- 
tion of  caving  banlcs  by  direct  revetment  was  radically  wron^.  the 
reason  that  banks  were  eroded,  according  to  his  view,  was  that  the 
dropping  of  a  part  of  the  load  of  sediment  on  the  wide  shoal  above  and 
the  subsequent  acceleration  of  the  velocity  during  the  steep  fall  from 
the  shoal  to  the  caving  reach  below  had  made  the  stream  hungry,  as  it 
were  for  sediment.  Hence  the  erosion.  His  remedy  for  the  evil  was 
to  build  contraction-works  at  the  wide  place  above,  which  should  pre- 
vent the  velocity  from  decreasing,  and  thus  should  keep  the  river  loaded 
to  its  full  limit.     It  could  then  acquire  no  more. 

A  part  of  this  argument  is  undoubtedly  correct.  In  the  opinion  of 
most  or  all  river-engineers,  however,  Mr.  Eads  carried  it  too  far ;  and 
especially  he  eired  in  ascribing  no  Influence,  however,  to  angle  of  pre- 
sentation of  the  bank. 

The  idea  that  a  stream  may  be,  so  to  speak,  saturated  with  sediment, 
is  not  a  new  one.  When  understood  within  proper  limitations,  it  may 
be  accepted  as  true.  These  limitations  are,  first,  as  to  quality  of  sedi- 
ment, especially  as  to  fineness  of  division  ;  second,  as  to  constancy  of 
direction  of  the  current ;  and  thirdly  as  to  uniformity  of  bottom.  With 
these  qualifications,  the  principle  of  "saturation"  may  be  stated  ag 
follows :  Given,  sediment  of  uniform  specific  gravity  and  fineness ; 
given  also  a  reach  of  river  which  is  straight,  or  so  nearly  so  as  not  to 
oppose  any  sensible  obstacle  by  its  change  of  direction  ;  given  also  a 
bottom  of  uniform  character, 'rough  or  smooth;  if  a  current  flow 
through  such  a  reach,  loaded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  in  proportion  to  its 
velocity,  supposed  to  remain  constant  for  the  time  considered,  it  will 
not,  of  itself,  acquire  any  more.  The  statement  in  this  form  is  a  mere 
truism  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  modified  without  danger  of  misapprehension 
or  error.  If  the  character  of  sediment  be  changed  in  any  respect,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  rule  will  not  hold  good ;  if  the  angle  of  impact  be 
made  so  abrupt  as  to  make  the  line  of  application  of  the  force  of  the 
current  strike  the  bank  at  an  angle  favorable  to  abrasion  ;  or  if  the 
bottom  be  so  changed  in  its  nature  as  to  convert  a  greater  or  less  pro- 
portion of  the  total  velocity  into  vertical  currents ;  the  rule  will  obvi- 
ously be  inapplicable. 

It  a  quantity  of  loose  earth  be  predpated  into  a  stream  already  loaded 
to  a  state  of  so-called  saturation,  what  will  be  the  result?  Will  it  sink 
immediately  to  the  bottom  ?  Experience  says,  No.  Even  though  the 
velocity  be  small  and  the  sediment  heavy  and  coarse  sand,  it  will  yet  be 
carried  a  short  distance.    The  definition  of  saturation,  as  the  term  is 
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applied  in  this  case,  is,  that  condition  in  which  the  upward  pressure  on 
the  surfaces  of  the  particles  of  sediment  is  in  equilibrium  with  the 
weight  of  the  particles.  Without  a  change  in  the  conditions,  the  stream 
cannot  therefore  permanently  support  any  more.  The  viscosity  of  the 
water,  however,  opposes  a  certain  resistance,  which  may  be,  as  we  have 
seen,  very  great,  and  which  is  always  appreciable.  The  descent  of  the 
particles  will  therefore  be  retarded,  while  in  the  meantime  the  water  of 
the  stream  is  making  progress  toward  its  mouth.  The  sediment  will 
therefore  be  carried  a  certain  distance  downstream,  and  then,  without 
any  change  in  the  conditions,  will  be  deposited. 

The  ordinary  phenomena  of  "caving"  banks,  are  confirmatory  of 
this  view.  The  current,  encountering  the  bank  at  an  abrupt  angle,  at 
the  foot  of  a  bend,  dislodges  the  friable  earth  of  which  it  is  composed, 
by  a  purely  mechanical  action,  like  the  blow  of  a  pickaxe  or  of  a 
hydraulic  jet.  This  it  will  do  though  it  be  already  loaded  to  the  point 
of  pertnauent  saturation,  provided  its  fluidity  be  not  materially  im- 
paired. The  earthy  matter  thus  committed  to  the  water  will  net  dnk 
at  once  to  the  bottom.  It  will  be  carried  a  certain  distance,  long  or 
short,  and  be  then  dropped,  even  though  there  be  no  slackening  of  the 
vdodty.  By  hypothesis,  the  water  was  already  loaded  with  all  it  could 
permanently  transport  when  it  acquired  this  additional  burden.  The 
latter,  therefore,  must  be  only  temporary.  Still  more,  must  it  be  laid 
down  when  the  velocity  is  diminished.  Now  the  velocity  in  a  bend  is 
not  immediately  checked  by  the  impact  of  the  water  against  the  bank. 
"Hie  acceleration  due  to  the  fall  from  the  shoal  above  contends  with  the 
resistance  of  the  bank.  Eventually,  a  point  will  be  reached  when  the 
destructive  energy  of  the  current  is  exhausted,  the  velocity  reduced  and 
the  angle  of  presentation  of  the  bank  less.  This  locality  is  the  rever- 
sion-point where  the  bend  joins  the  next  bend  below.  Here  several 
circumstances  conspire  to  lessen  the  velocity — the  shock  lately  experi- 
enced, the  great  size  of  the  cross-section  and  the  oblique  course  of  the 
current  as  compared  with  the  axis  of  the  river.  Here  then  the  last  of 
the  additional  burden  will  be  thrown  down. 

But  again,  even  directly  opposite  to  the  stretch  where  erosion  is  going 
on  with  violence,  there  is  comparatively  quiet  water,  on  the  shallows 
of  the  opposite  bar,  where  deposition  is  continually  progressing.  This 
is  especially  the  case  under  the  lee  of  the  point,  where,  accordingly, 
considerable  accretions  are  made  to  the  shore  already  existing  ;  so  that 
as  the  bank-line  recedes  on  the  one  side,  it  advances  on  the  other. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  there  is  a  lateral  ctrcniatioo  of 
currents  in  a  bend  which  is  centrifugal  at  surface  and  centripetal  at 
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bottom.  The  latter  current  carries  with  it  a  part,  at  least,  of  the 
detritus  accumulated  at  the  outside  of  the  bend,  and  deposits  it  on  the 
inner  side,  by  reason  of  the  reduced  velocity  which  prevails  at  the  latter 
place.  The  deposition  of  sediment  is  therefore  continuous  from  the 
head  of  the  caving  reach  to  the  shoal  at  the  reversion-point  below, 
where,  in  a  region  of  deep  and  successive  bends,  it  stiU  proceeds,  but 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  forms  a  series  of  bars  joined  to  the 
great  shoal  at  the  "  crossing." 

The  doctrine  that  a  sedimentary  river  is  always  loaded  to  its  fall 
capacity  is  a  very  plausible  one,  and  when  understood  with  proper 
reservations  it  is  probably  nearly  true.  If  a  stream  be  overgorged,  as 
after  being  loaded  with  the  detritus  from  a  caving  bank,  it  will  soon 
drop  its  surplus  burden,  but  will  still  remain  charged  to  its  normal 
capacity.  If  it  be  under-charged,  experience  teaches  us  that  it  will, 
sooner  or  later,  take  up  more  sediment,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  abrupt 
change  of  direction,  will  even  acquire  a  superfluous  load.  Whether  it 
will,  in  a  straight  reach,  and  with  a  smooth  bottom,  take  up  all  tliat  it 
is  capable  of  transporting,  is  not  so  certain  ;  for  excellent  authorities 
assure  us  that  it  is  easier  to  carry  a  burden  than  to  pick  it  up,  and  the 
ordinary  sand-waves  do  not  afford  salient  points  of  attack.  As  the 
time  for  action  is  short,  namely  the  time  required  to  pass  from  one  shoal 
to  another,  it  is  passible  that  the  river  is  at  times  undercharged,  at  other 
times  it  is  overcharged.  The  disposition  of  water  to  acquire  sediment, 
if  the  velocity  be  sufSdent  to  carry  it,  is  one  of  the  commonest  subjects 
of  observation.  In  the  Ganges  canal,  at  Roorkee,  Mr.  Login  observed 
that,  ■'  however  clear  the  water  entered  at  the  head  of  the  canal,  it 
rapidly  took  up  large  quantities  of  silt  from  the  channel.  In  the  cold 
weather,  tlie  observer  could  see  clearly  a  rupee  in  ten  feet  depth  at  the 
head  of  the  canal ;  at  the  ^xth  mile  it  could  not  be  seen  at  five  feet,  at 
the  twentieth  mile  at  three  feet,  and  at  the  fortieth  mile  the  water  was 
full  of  silt."  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  the 
canal  did  not  increase  during  this  transit,  but  actually  diminished,  at  a 
continuing  rate.  It  was  5. 10  feet  per  second  at  the  beginning,  4.48  at 
the  nineteenth  mile  and  3.46  at  the  fiftieth.  It  is  evident  then  that  a 
considerable  time  is  required  for  a  full  load  to  be  taken  up. 

It  has  been  announced  by  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  as  a 
principle,  that  if,  in  a  sedimentary  stream,  the  current  be  checked  at  all, 
a  deposit  will  ensue.  This  assertion  may  be  admitted  without  conced- 
ing the  position  that  the  river  is  always  fully  loaded.  To  take  the  cal- 
culation shortly  before  made,  to  support  the  ordinary  quantity  of  sedi- 
ment carried  by  the  Mississippi,,  a  vertical  current  of  a  velocity  of  about 
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1. 13  feet  per  second  Is  required.  With  this  velocity,  each  filament  of 
a  diameter  of  1-3000  of  an  inch  would  support  750  particles  of  the  same 
diameter,  or  a  filament  1-4  of  an  inch  in  diameter  would  support  a  cube 
of  the  same  size  as  itself.  This  is  the  maximum  cube  that  can  be  car- 
ried by  this  current,  but  a  river  a  mile  wide  can  bear  up  250,000  of 
them  before  being  fully  loaded.  Though  there  be  only  one  carried, 
however,  this  one  will  be  dropped  if  the  current  be  at  all  slackened.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  though  a  stream  have  a  load  far  less  than  it  is 
capable  of  bearing,  yet  the  coarser  particles  of  that  load  may  be  dropped 
upon  a  very  slight  reduction  of  velocity. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  solve  this  question  by  actual  experiment. 
Measures  have  been  made  of  the  sediment  carried  in  suspension  by  the 
Upper  Misdssippi,  the  joint  Upper  Mis^ssippi  and  Missouri  at  St. 
Louis  and  the  Mississippi  proper  at  Fulton,  at  Columbus  and  at  Carroll- 
ton,  near  New  Orleans.*  By  a  careful  selection  of  your  facts  you  can 
prove,  from  these  data,  pretty  much  what  you  please.  To  an  impartial 
observer,  the  experiments  seem  inconclusive.  It  is  well  known  that  at 
high  stages,  certain  stations  are  places  of  erosion  while  at  low  stages 
they  are  places  of  deposition.  It  would  depend  then  upon  the  relative 
duration  of  high  and  low  water  whether  the  river  would  be  likely  to  he 
undercharged  or  overcharged  with  sediment  at  any  given  station.  The 
experiments  show  with  sufficient  certainty,  that  the  relation  of  quantity 
of  sediment  to  velocity  is,  in  individual  cases,  not  at  all  a  regular  one, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  extremely  variable  and  apparently  capricious.  It 
seems  that  at  the  same  place  a  velocity  of  7  feet  per  second  carried  only 
200  grains  of  solid  matter  to  the  cubic  foot  of  water  while  a  velocity  of 
3  feet  carried  600.  The  very  same  velocity  carried,  at  one  time  85 
grains  to  the  cubic  foot  of  water,  and  at  another  2260.  These,  of 
course,  are  extreme  cases.  Doubtless  by  taking  means  the  discrepancies 
could  be  greatly  reduced.  With  the  cmdeness  of  the  determinations 
and  the  many  sources  of  error  inherent  in  the  process,  and  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  data,  it  would  be  a  loss  of  time  to  undertake  such  a  task. 
To  afford  any  promise  of  success,  observations  of  sediment  should  be 
prosecuted  at  many  places  and  for  many  years,  with  the  utmost  care, 
assiduity,  judgment  and  good  faith. 

On  the  whole,  and  without  reference  to  individual  cases,  it  seems 
conformable  to  reason  that  a  sedimentary  stream  should  carry  the  nor- 
mal burden  proportioned  to  its  mean  velocity,  at  the  different  stages  to 
which  it  is  subject. 

"Seealso  Dr.  Branner'a  experimenta  on  the  tcdlment  of  the  Arkaotaa  River  in 
the  "WilderQnuteTCeatnry  Book'*pp.  33$  etseg.    Ithac*,  1893. 
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The  sediment  which  is  held  in  suspension  by  rivers  is  not  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  the  cross-section,  whether  from  shore  to  shore 
or  from  top  to  bottom.  It  has  been  shown  by  Professor  James  Thom- 
son that  water  moving  around  a  circular  curve  under  the  action  of 
gravity  only  takes  a  motion  like  that  in  a  free  vortex.  Its  velocity,  in 
a  channel  of  uniform  depth,  would  be  greater,  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  stream,  at  the  inner  than  at  the  outer  side  of  the  bend.  In  exist- 
ing streams,  the  section  is  never  of  uniform  depth,  but  the  side  next  the 
concave  bank  is  deep  while  that  next  the  bar,  or  convex  bank,  is 
shallow.  The  slope  in  the  latter  situation,  however,  is  very  steep, 
while  next  the  concave  bank  it  is  very  flat.  Thus,  at  flood-time,  the 
horizontal  component  of  the  velocity,  or  that  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
stream,  may  be  as  great  at  moderate  depths  on  the  inside  as  on  the  out- 
side of  the  curve.  The  vertical  component  of  the  velocity,  however, 
will  be  much  greater  aex.t  the  concave  bank,  from  the  intense  erosive 
action  going  on  there,  whereby  violent  inequalities  of  the  bottom  are 
created,  and  "  boil.s"  of  great  turbulency  generated.  Hence  the  propor- 
tion of  sediment  which  the  water  holds  will  probably  be  several  times 
greater  in  the  one  situation  than  in  the  other. 

In  a  vertical  sense,  observation  shows,  almost  without  exception, 
that  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  suspended  in  the  water  near  the  sur- 
face is  much  less  than  the  mean.  The  proportions,  as  observed  at  Ful- 
ton, on  the  Mississippi,  in  i88d,  were,  in  the  grand  mean,  for  the  sur- 
face 27.5  per  cent.,  for  mid  depth  36  percent.,  and  for  the  bottom  36.5 
per  cent.  At  Carroliton,  for  the  same  year,  the  percentages  were  23.4, 
33.7  aud  42.9  respectively.  At  Carroliton,  in  185 1-2,  the  proportions 
were  28.2,  35.1  and  36.7.  In  the  Irrawaddy,  Mr,  Gordon  found  the 
proportions  to  be  18.4,  22.3  and  59.3.  In  the  delta  of  the  Rhone,  M. 
Surrell  found  the  proportion  of  surface  to  bottom  silt  about  as  34. 7  to 
65.3.     From  these  facts  important  conclusions  are  sometimes  drawn. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  there  are  two  different  ways  in  which 
solid  matters  may  undergo  a  change  of  position  under  the  influence  of 
moving  water.  A  man  having  a  small  weight  to  transfer  from  place  to 
place,  will  picK  it  up  and  carry  it.  If  the  weight  be  great,  he  will  roll 
it,  without  taking  it  from  the  ground  ;  and  there  may  be  a  less  exer- 
tion of  strength  in  the  moving  of  the  heavy  load  than  of  the  light. 
The  distance  to  which  it  will  be  carried  in  the  same  time,  however,  will 
be  less.  So  it  is  with  water.  If  the  burden  of  sediment  be  fine  clay, 
it  will  be  carried  in  suspension.  If  it  be  bea^T  gravel,  it  will  be  rolled, 
unless  the  velocity  be  very  great,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mountain  torrent. 
If  the  sediment  be  fine  gravel  or  sand,  it  will  be  suspended  or  rolled  or 
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both  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  particles  and  the  strength  of  the 
current. 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  sediment  in  rivers  is  moved  in  both 
these  ways.  Wliere  the  current  is  insufficient  to  erode  any  matter,  it 
may  yet  push  it.  It  is  observed  that  the  solids  thus  transported  are 
very  much  less  in  amount  than  those  which  are  carried  in  suspension, 
but  they  are  yet  very  considerable,  and  these  movements  have  a  great 
influence  upon  the  river  from  their  persistency  and  their  continuity, 
and  from  the  weight  and  inerodability  of  the  masses  transported.  It 
is  evident  that  a  comparativly  feeble  current,  which  could  not  attack  a 
bottom  or  bank  in  a  vigorous  way,  may  effect  changes  which  shall  be 
very  perceptible  after  a  lapse  of  time. 

As  to  the  exact  proportion  which  the  rolled  material  bears  to  the 
total  quantity  transported,  eminent  engineers  differ.  From  the  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Hider  it  is  inferred  by  him  that  about  1 1  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  passes  in  this  way.  Captain  Leach  thinks  the  percentage  far 
less — only  about  i  or  3.  Humphreys  and  Abbot  estimate  it  at  about 
10  per  cent.  Though  the  quantity  may  be  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  gigantic  movements  of  the  waterbome  silt,  yet  by  this 
agency,  in  1883,  it  was  found  that  a  gravel-bar  had  been  moved  down- 
stream half-a-mile  in  four  years  ;  and  tin;  shape  of  the  bed  given  by 
the  rolling  action  has  many  important  effects  on  the  regimen  of  the 
river.  The  movements  of  sand-waves  have  been  observed  in  many 
streams ;   but  nowhere  so  closely  or  so  accurately  as  in  the  Missis^ppi. 

The  shape  of  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi,  as  ascertained  by  innum- 
erable experiments,  is  that  of  a  series  of  waves,  of  irregtilar  shape  and 
size,  but  whose  irregularities  mostly  depend  on  understood  causes. 
They  do  not  extend  directly  across  the  river,  but  obliquely  to  the  axis 
of  the  stream.  The  slope  of  the  waves  is  always  very  long  on  the  up- 
stream side  of  the  crest,  and  comparatively  steep  on  the  down-stream 
side.  They  resemble  the  waves  found  on  a  sand-bar  after  the  recession 
of  a  flood,  though  the  latter  afford  but  a  miniature  representation  of 
the  formations  found  in  great  depths  and  in  rapid  currents.  The  ma- 
terial composing  the  waves,  which  is  sometimes  quite  heavy,  is  slowly 
rolled  along  the  flat  up-stream  slope  until  it  reaches  the  crest  of  the 
wave,  when  it  falls  down  the  steep  declivity  on  the  lower  side,  and 
there  remains,  to  be  covered,  in  its  turn,  by  the  material  which  suc- 
ceeds it  in  its  onward  march.  The  steep  slope  of  the  down-stream  face 
of  the  wave  is  probably  due  to  overfall. 
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The  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Hider,*  after  his  careful  observa- 
tion and  study  of  the  phenomena  of  sand-waves  are : 

"  I.  That  the  bottom  of  the  river  is  in  an  unstable  condition  and 
constantly  in  a  state  of  motion.  The  amount  of  material  thus  moving 
along  the  bottom  in  waves  depends  on  the  velocity  of  the  current  and 
the  depth  of  water,  being  the  greatest  when  from  any  cause  the  velocity 
of  the  current  is  suddenly  increased,  at  which  time  the  most  rapid 
erosion  of  the  bottom  takes  place,  and  conversely  the  movement  of  ma- 
terial along  the  bottom  is  least  when  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  sud- 
denly decreased,  as  then  the  greatest  deposit  of  sedimentary  matter 
occurs. 

' '  2,  That  the  bottom  of  the  river  consists  of  a  series  of  ridges  irreg- 
ular in  shape,  transverse  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  which  in  deep 
water  and  the  most  rapid  current,  under  favorable  conditions,  become 
more  regular  in  shape  and  size,  approaching  the  form  of  waves.  That 
these  waves  have  an  irregular  motion  down  stream,  and  that  the  maxi- 
mum size  and  rate  of  progression  is  attained  when  the  river  is  at  its 
highest  stage  and  nearly  stationary,  their  height,  length  and  rate  of 
motion  being  dependent  on  their  location  with  reference  to  their  dis- 
tance from  the  thread  of  the  main  current.  The  waves  have  the  least 
dimensions  and  slowest  rate  of  travel  at  low  water. 

"3.  That  the  heavier  material  makes  its  way  down  stream  by  being 
pushed  or  rolled  up  the  fiat  anterior  slope  of  the  wave  by  the  action  of 
the  current,  and  is  dropped  over  the  crest  of  the  wave,  where  it  re- 
mains until  the  wave  has  progressed  far  enough  down  stream  to  leave 
it  again  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  current,  to  be  again  rolled  or 
pushed  forward.  The  amount  of  heavier  material  thus  moving  is 
greatest  in  high  water,  or  when  the  velocity  of  the  current  from  any 
cause  has  been  suddenly  accelerated. 

' '  4.  That  changes  in  the  form  of  the  waves  are  gradual,  the  waves  re- 
taining their  form  and  individuality  so  long  as  the  velocity  of  the 
current  remains  uniform  ;  that  they  are  destroyed  by  a  rapid  increase  of  . 
velocity  by  erosion,  and  are  obliterated  by  deposition  of  sediment,  when 
the  velocity  is  suddenly  decreased.  They  again  make  thdr  appearance 
when  the  velocity  of  the  current  approaches  uniformity  for  any  length 
of  time. 

The  dimensions  of  the  waves,  as  found  by  Mr.  Hider,  in  shallow  sec- 
tions and  at  high  water,  were  sometimes  very  great.  The  height  was 
as  much  as  22  feet,  the  average  from  8  to  18  feet.     The  length  between 

*  Report  of  the  MiMiwippi  River  Commissioi]  for  1883,  p.  88. 
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crests  bore  a  certain  relation  to  the  height,  namely  as  abont  30  or  40  to 
I,  At  low  water  the  dimensions  were  materially  less.  The  rate  of 
travel  of  the  waves  was  greatest  at  high  water,  being  then  aboat  22 
feet  a  day.     At  low  water  it  was  about  10. 

In  deep  sections,  the  average  height,  at  Sood-time,  was  from  5  to  9 
feet,  the  length  40  or  50  times  the  height.  At  low  water,  the  dimen- 
sions were  not  much  less  than  at  high.  The  rate  of  travel,  however, 
was  hardly  one-fonrth  as  great — 10  feet  against  41. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Powless,  at  a  point  higher  up-stream,  differ 
materially  from  those  of  Mr,  Hider.  The  average  height  of  the  waves, 
at  all  stages  and  velocities,  was  about  4.5  feet ;  extreme  height  13  feet ; 
average  daily  motion  17  feet ;  average  length  between  crests  about  100 
times  the  height. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  these  two  agencies,  solid  matters  are 
abstracted  from  some  portions  of  a  river  and  accretions  are  made  in 
other  portions.  The  principles  which  govern  these  movements  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  in  the  following  axiomatic  statement. 

If  a  sedimentary  stream  be  loaded  to  the  full  capacity  permitted  by 
its  velocity,  and  if  the  velocity  be  increased,  it  will  acquire  more  sedi- 
ment ;  if  the  velocity  be  diminished,  it  will  drop  some  of  the  load  which 
it  already  has.  Matter  is  rolled  along  the  bottom  at  all  stages  aud 
conditions. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  proposition  that  a  sedimentary  river  is  al- 
ways loaded  to  its  full  capacity  is  probably  true,  if  true  at  all,  only  in 
the  grand  mean,  and  the  expression  must  be  understood  of  the  fierma- 
nenl  capacity  to  carr>'  its  load  an  indefinite  distance.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  even  if  a  stream  be  undercharged,  it  will  be  likely  to 
deposit  some  of  its  coarser  particles  if  the  velocity  be  reduced. 

The  practical  consequence  which  ensues  from  this  principle  is  that 
the  beds  of  sedimentary  streams  are  profoundly  unstable.  Bvery  alter- 
nation of  vdocity  from  place  to  place  brings  about  a  translation  of  solid 
matter  corresponding  to  the  magnitude  and  duration  of  the  change. 
Every  variation  of  stage  from  high  to  low  or  frtHU  low  to  high  produces 
altered  conditionsof  cross-section  and  of  velocity,  absolute  and  relative, 
to  which  the  channel  quickly  responds.  Every  modification  of  regi- 
men, by  escape  of  water  over  the  banks  in  time  of  flood,  by  retnm- 
flow  across  points  of  bends  or  at  the  foot  of  lateral  basins  or  by  the  in- 
flux of  tributaries,  introduces  important  changes  in  velocity  and  also  in 
the  load  of  sediment  to  be  borne.  Such  changes  occnr  more  or  less  in 
all  streams — for  iu  none  can  the  bed  be  said  to  be  absolutely  stable ; 
but  in  rivers  whose  channel  is  composed  of  friable  material,  they  are 
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SO  ej«at  as  to  give  an  entirely  different  constitution  to  the  stream,  and 
cause  sedimentary  rivers  to  form  a  class  by  themselves. 

The  changes  are  principally  in  two  directions  ;  the  shifting  of  the 
whole  stream  laterally,  by  erosion  on  the  one  side  and  accretion  on  the 
other ;  and  the  modification  of  the  channel  vertically,  by  the  formatioa 
of  bars  and  pools,  and  the  transference  of  material  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

These  movements  are  habitual,  occurring  from  year  to  year  with  on- 
failing  punctuality.  There  are  others  which  are  also  of  great  import- 
ance, but  are  confined  to  fiood-stages  or  to  extraordinary  occasions. 
The  first  class  of  changes  leads  to  the  development  of  bends  and  the 
eventual  formation  of  cut-oSs ;  the  second  to  the  periodical  variations 
of  regimen  consequent  on  the  transition  from  high  to  low  water  or  the 
reverse,  whereby  great  modifications  are  wrought  in  the  navigable  con- 
ditions of  the  river.  Each  of  these  subjects  is  of  great  magnitude,  and 
would  require  an  elaborate  paper  for  its  discussion.  With  regard  to 
the  first,  it  may  merely  be  said  that  from  Grand  Gulf  to  Port  Adams, 
on  the  Mississippi,  a  distance  of  119  miles,  a  comparison  of  surveys 
made  in  1828  and  iu  18S3  shows  that  for  more  than  half  of  the  above 
reach  the  present  river  is  entirely  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  old  bed, 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  several  miles  from  it.l'  As  to  the  second  class 
of  disturbances,  it  may  be  noted  that  every  year  there  are  changes  in 
the  cross-aection  at  the  different  discharge  stations  var3ring  from  20,000 
to  30,000  square  feet,  or  to  the  amount  of  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  area.  These  enormous  variations  of  area  are  caused  by  the 
transfer  of  an  incalculable  volnme  of  matter  from  bar  to  pool  and  from 
pool  to  bar  during  the  transition  from  stage  to  stage. 

As  an  example  of  the  great  practical  importance  of  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  laws  governing  the  suqtenaon  of  sediment,  we  may 
consider,  for  a  moment,  two  very  serioos  questions  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  that  great  silt-bearing  river,  the  Missis^ppi. 

The  alluvial  lands  of  the  Mississippi  comprise  about  30,000  square 
miles,  all  of  which  is  more  or  less  liable  to  overflow.  For  the  protec- 
tion or  reclamation  of  this  great  tract,  several  means  have  been  pro- 
posed. The  plan  adopted  is  that  of  artificial  embanlcments  or  levees. 
As  an  auxiliary  to  this  device,  it  has  been  proposed  to  reduce  the  flood- 
heights  by  waste-weirs  or  outlets.  This  plan  is  usually  opposed  by  the 
engineers  of  the  Mississippi  service,  both  National  and  local,  but  their 
antagonism  seems  incompr^ensible  to  many  persons.     Even  among 

*  Ur.  J.  A.  Ockenon,  in  Report  of  the  HIm.  RItct  CommiMloii  for  1883,  p.  36S7. 
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the  profession  of  engineers,  their  action  is  sometimes  attributed  to  local 
bias  or  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
reside.  Take  a  tub  full  of  water,  it  is  said,  and  make  a  hole  in  its  side  ; 
will  not  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  be  reduced  thereby? 
Then  why  should  not  a  hole  in  a  system  of  levees  reduce  the  floods  of 
the  river?  It  is  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  relation,  more  or  less 
definite,  between  the  height  of  a  river  and  its  volume  of  discharge. 
Reduce  the  discharge,  then,  by  lo  or  20  per  cent,,  and  why  will  not 
you  reduce  the  height  i 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  abstraction  of  a  quantity  of  water  from  a 
river  would  reduce  the  height  for  the  time ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  this 
remedy  is  but  temporary,  and  that  a  deterioration  of  the  bed  below  the 
outlet  would  speedily  ensue,  and  would  nulhfy  the  effect  of  the  latter. 
This  tesult  would  be  due  to  the  reduction  of  velocity  below  the  waste- 
weir  consequent  on  the  loss  of  volume  of  water,  and  also  partly  on  the 
d^ection  of  the  thread  of  the  current  through  the  lateral  vent.  The 
effect  of  the  decrease  of  velocity  would  be  the  loss  of  a  part  of  the 
transporting  power,  and  hence  a  deposit  of  sediment  and  a  deteriora- 
tion of  the  channel.  The  correctness  of  this  reasoning  seems  to  be 
coufirmed  by  observation.  In  Htdland,  outlets  were  used  for  half  a 
century,  but  it  was  found  that  they  were  absolutely  detrimental,  and 
they  have  all  been  closed.  In  stretches  of  the  Mississippi  River  where 
large  volumes  of  water  have  habitually  escaped  over  the  banks  in  time 
of  flood,  the  bed  of  the  river  has  actually  risen  to  keep  pace  with  the 
reduction  of  the  discharge,  so  that  the  profile  of  the  bottom  of  the  river 
is  convex  in  such  situations. 

To  take  another  example.  It  is  often  asserted  that  the  building  of 
levees  causes  a  deposit  to  take  place  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  On 
theoretical  grounds  it  is  seen  at  once  that  this  is  impossible.  By  con- 
fining a  stream  we  augment  the  volume  of  water  without  diminishing 
the  slope.  Indeed  we  increase  the  general  slope ;  for  we  raise  the 
water-surface  in  the  upper  reaches,  while  the  sea-level  is  stationary. 
We  therefore  increase  the  velocity,  and  with  it,  in  a  duplicate  ratio,  the 
transporting  power.  So  far  from  encouraging  deposition,  therefore, 
the  confinement  of  fiood-waters  tends  to  produce  a  scour.  This  reason- 
ing too  is  confirmed  by  fact.  During  the  time  since  accurate  observa- 
tion began,  on  the  Mississippi,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  a  rise 
of  the  bed  iu  the  portion  whidi  is  protected  by  levees,  though  there  has 
been  snch  a  rise  in  the  unprotected  parts.  There  is,  indeed,  evidence 
that  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  scour,  as  many  levee-engineers  have 
found  to  their  cost,  in  the  way  of  caving  banks. 
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It  caniiot  be  confidentiy  aESrmed  that  the  building  of  levees  will  al- 
together prevent  a  deterioration  of  the  river-bed,  in  all  situations.  It 
may  be  that  the  volume  of  silt  poured  into  a  stream  by  tributaries  of 
great  slope,  draining  a  loose  and  erodable  soil,  will  be  more  than  the 
main  river  can  posdbly  carry  to  the  sea,  especially  if  its  lower  course 
be  through  a  flat  plain.  Such  is  probably  the  case  with  the  Hoang-Ho, 
or  Yellow  River,  of  China,  which  flows  throu^  hills  of  loess  or  light 
loam,  with  a  very  steep  slope,  receiving  several  powerful  tributaries, 
which  bring  down  the  washings  of  the  loose  and  bare  hillsides,  and 
then,  at  its  outlet  from  the  uplands,  debouches  into  the  Great  Plain, 
and  is  there  turned  loose  to  find  or  make  a  bed  for  itself.  Too  little  is 
known  of  this  river  to  venture  on  any  positive  statement  regarding  it, 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  tendency  of  such  a  stream  to  deposit  a  part  of 
its  load  may  be  too  great  to  be  entirely  overcome  even  by  giving  it  an 
increase  of  velocity.  In  other  words,  it  would  fill  up  its  bed,  levees  or 
no  levees.  The  latter,  however,  would  have  a  disposition  to  mitigate 
the  evil.  If  the  river  were  left  to  itself,  the  process  of  deposit  would 
no  doubt,  in  the  course  of  time,  raise  the  uppo-  end  of  the  flood-plain, 
and  give  it  so  great  a  slope,  that  the  river  would  be  enabled  to  bear  its 
whole  burden  to  the  sea. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF  A  BREAK  ON  THE   ERIE   CANAL. 


ALBERT  J.  HYMES,  C.E. 
Resident  Engineer,  New  York  Slate  Canals. 


Go  the  morning  of  June  5,  1S95,  a  large  break  occurred  in  the  Erie 
Canal  at  Patteraonville,  ten  miles  west  of  Schenectady.  The  water  sur- 
face of  the  canal  at  this  place  is  twenty-three  feet  above  low  water  sur- 
face in  the  Mohawk  River  and  the  bank  which  forms  the  side  of  the 
canal  next  to  the  river  was  washed  away  for  a  distance  of  130  feet. 
Most  of  the  water  tu  the  canal  between  locks  number  twenty-five  and 
twenty-six  poured  out  into  the  river  and  one  canal  boat  was  drawn  into 
the  break  and  totally  wrecked.  The  distance  between  the  locks  men- 
tioned is  6.39  miles  and  the  canal  level  holds  when  full  about  29,000,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  water. 

The  bank  began  to  fail  about  7  A.  h.  and  most  of  the  dam^e  was 
done  before  2:30  p.  m.,  at  which  time  the  water  had  lowered  to  a  depth 
of  about  eighteen  inches  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  crevasse  and  to  a 
depth  of  about  three  feet  on  its  westerly  side.  The  water  at  that  time 
was  still  pouring  into  the  river  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

During  the  forenoon  the  waste-gates  at  Sansai  Kill  Aqueduct,  about 
one  mile  east,  had  been  opened  and  some  of  the  water  was  drawn  off 
there,  but  it  is  probable  that  three-fourths  of  the  contents  of  the  level 
were  emptied  into  the  river  through  the  break  between  the  hoars  of 
7  A.  M.  and  3  p.  M.  The  rate  of  discharge  was  about  860  cubic  feet 
per  second.  A  better  idea  of  the  rate  of  discharge  can  be  obtained  by 
comparing  it  to  that  of  the  Mohawk  River, 

The  river  has  a  drainage  area  of  about  3493  square  miles  and  during 
an  average  dry  seawn  its  mean  rate  of  discharge  at  its  mouth  near 
Cohoes  is  about  1050  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  discbarge  through 
the  break  was  therefore  about  four-fifths  that  of  the  river. 

This  comparison  will  also  help  to  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
damage  that  might  be  done  by  such  a  stream  flowing  through  a  clay 
bank  and  having  a  descent  of  about  20  feet  vertically  to  1 10  feet  hori- 
zontally. 
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At  about  2:30  P.  H.  the  State  Engineer  accompanied  by  others  from 
liis  department  arrived  on  the  scene  and  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  disaster  and  to  determine  upon  some  means 
of  restoring  the  bank. 

The  break  occurred  at  one  end  of  a  stone  arch  culvert  and  probably, 
forty  feet  of  the  culvert  was  washed  away.  This  culvert  had  been  in  a 
leaky  condition  for  years  but  had  never  been  reported  dangerous.  The 
first  indications  of  the  break  was  the  formation  of  a  whirlpool  in  the 
water  near  the  towing  path  and  directly  over  the  culvert.  The  whirl- 
pool gradually  increased  in  size  and  the  towing  path  settled  by  degrees 
until  finally  it  dropped  into  the  stream  and  was  swept  away. 

It  seems  certain  that  some  defect  in  the  culvert  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  break  and  it  is  interesting  here  to  note  the  construction  of 
such  culverts  as  shown  in  the  recorded  plans.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  all  such  structures  were  completed  about  fifty  years  ago  and  it  is 
not  possible  now  to  learn  just  what  plan  was  used  for  this  particular 
culvert.  The  plans  on  file  appear  to  be  general,  each  plan  haviug  been 
used  for  several  similar  structures.  Fig.  z  shows  the  general  section  of 
one  of  these  culverts  along  its  axis.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  top  of 
the  arch  is  about  three  feet  below  the  canal  bottom  and  that  on  one  end 
is  shown  a  cut-off  wall  of  masonry  which  extends,  from  the  plank 
foundation  up  the  sides  and  across  the  arch  forming  a  continuous 
shoulder  around  the  masonry.  Many  of  the  culverts  were  built  with 
this  shoulder  which  was  designed  apparently  to  check  any  possible  flow 
of  water  along  the  wall.  On  the  other  end  of  the  figure  It  will  be 
noticed  that  this  shoulder  has  been  omitted.  Many  other  culverts  were 
built  in  this  manner  without  the  cut-ofE.  It  was  the  usual  practice  to 
fill  over  the  culverts  with  puddled  clay  and  it  might  seem  probable  that 
when  this  was  done  no  water  would  ever  find  a  passage  along  the  cul- 
vert, but  puddling  is  not  always  well  done  and  even  if  it  were  the  frosts 
of  fifty  winters  may  well  have  rendered  it  somewhat  porous.  It  is  the 
custom  to  draw  the  water  out  of  the  canal  in  winter  and  the  bottom  and 
sides  are  not  protected  from  frost. 

There  was  nothing  left  of  the  broken  end  of  this  culvert  from  which 
to  learn  whether  or  not  the  masonry  cut-off  had  been  used  in  this  case 
but  it  seems  a  plausible  theory  that  the  cause  of  the  break  was  the 
absence  oF  this  safe  guard  and  that  a  small  stream  bad  finally  worked 
its  way  through  the  bank  along  the  arch  and  so  caused  the  break. 

It  is  intended  to  put  a  cast  iron  pipe  under  the  canal  at  this  place  as 
a  substitute  for  the  masonry  culvert  and  when  the  pipe  is  laid  it  can  be 
determined  whether  these  cut-offs  were  omitted.     The  other  end  of  the 
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culvert  remains  intact  and  can  be  examined  when  excavating  to  lay  the 
pipe.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  State  Engineer,  the  boat  had  broken  in 
two  and  the  lumber  was  being  unloaded.  The  stem  of  the  canal  boat 
was  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  its  bow  on  the  top  of  the  cul- 
vert and  its  center  rested  in  the  bottom  of  the  washout.  The  boat  was 
loaded  with  pine  boards  one  inch  thick.  The  water  was  still  running 
around  its  stem  in  a  rapid  stream  and  the  canal  bottom  was  steadily 
yielding  to  its  action. 

The  plan  decided  upon  for  the  repairs  was  to  drive  rows  of  sheet 
piling  transversely  to  the  excavated  chauuel  and  about  six  feet  apart, 
the  tops  to  be  cut  oS  level  and  to  furnish  a  support  for  a  wooden  trunk 
to  serve  as  a  temporary  culvert. 

Under  the  towing  path  two  rows  of  sheet  piling  were  to  be  fitted 
around  and  over  the  trunk  and  extended  up  to  the  canal  water  surface 
and  the  space  between  these  rows  to  be  filled  with  puddle.  The  sheet 
piling  was  to  be  triple  lap  and  made  up  of  the  lumber  taken  from  the 
wrecked  boat.  The  earth  for  filling  and  restoring  the  bank  and  canal 
bottom  was  to  be  taken  from  a  field  about  2000  feet  distant,  A  map  of 
the  washout  showing  the  position  of  the  sheet  piling  as  constructed  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2. 

This  plan  having  been  decided  upon  the  first  step  was  to  shut  off  the 
remainder  of  the  water  by  building  coffer  dams  across  the  canal.  This 
was  not  accomplished  until  about  1 1  p.  M. ,  and  before  that  time  the 
bank  had  caved  back  so  far  that  the  stem  of  the  canal  boat  had  dropped 
down  in  the  washout  on  a  level  with  the  broken  part. 

A  force  of  men  had  been  put  to  work  unloading  the  lumber  early  in 
the  afternoon  and  as  many  men  were  worked  as  possible,  but  the  lum- 
ber was  not  all  out  until  5:30  p.  M.,  of  the  next  day,  June  6th. 

During  the  night  of  June  5th  a  temporary  bridge  over  the  canal  was 
begun  and  at  10  A.  m,,  June  6th,  it  was  completed.  Teams  immedi- 
ately began  hauling  earth  over  the  bridge  and  dumping  it  on  the 
bernie  bank  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  washout. 

Word  had  been  sent  to  the  surrounding  villages  that  help  was  needed 
and  by  noon  as  many  men  and  teams  had  arrived  as  could  work  advan- 
tageously. More  men  and  teams  continued  to  arrive  and  work  was 
carried  on  continuously,  day  and  night  until  the  canal  was  ready  for 
traffic. 

The  bow  of  the  wrecked  boat  was  cut  off  and  rolled  about  twenty-five 
feet  away  with  tackle.  The  stem  was  then  cut  off,  the  sides  broken 
down  so  as  to  lie  fiat  on  the  bottom  and  the  stem  rolled  over  on  the 
sides  and  away  from  the  boat  which  laid  next  to  the  wreck.     It  should 
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be  stated  that  this  wrecked  boat  was  the  first  of  a  triple  header,  all 
three  being  loaded  with  lumber  and  shackled  together.  Although  it 
was  intended  to  bum  the  wreck  it  was  necessary  to  be  very  careful  to 
avoid  setting  fire  to  the  other  boats.  After  all  due  precaution  had  been 
taken  the  fire  was  started  and  by  the  morning  of  June  7th,  very  little  of 
the  boat  was  left.  The  remains  were  the  bottom  and  a  part  of  the 
sides  and  these  were  buried  under  the  earth  filling.  The  light  of  the 
fire  made  the  night  work  easy  and  so  on  the  following  nights  large 
bonfires  were  kept  burning  continuously. 

The  West  Shore  Railroad  parallels  the  canal  at  that  place  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  have  several  train  loads  of  gravel  dumped 
there  for  use  in  making  puddle.  Clay  alone  is  sometimes  used  but  the 
gravel  when  used  freely  gives  greater  weight  and  stability,  is  not  so 
apt  to  slip  or  crack  and  re^ts  erosion  by  running  water  where  clay 
alone  would  easily  wash  away.  As  the  new  bank  would  be  about 
twenty-five  feet  high  and  needed  to  be  perfectly  safe  to  hold  water  im- 
mediately after  completion  it  was  thought  best  to  use  the  gravel. 

The  earth  used  for  filling  was  so  light  that  it  could  not  be  packed 
well  under  the  remaining  portion  of  the  old  culvert  arouud  the  piles. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  mix  the  gravel  dry  with  the  earth  in  equal 
parts.  This  mixture  was  thoroughly  rammed  and  packed  under  the 
culvert.  The  joints  of  the  masonry,  both  inside  and  outside,  were 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  pointed  with  Rosendale  cement  mortar  mixed 
two  to  one.  In  driving  the  sheet  piling  so  much  of  the  wreck  was  en- 
countered that  only  those  rows  immediately  under  the  towing  path 
were  made  perfectly  tight.  Trenches  were  dug  into  the  banks  on  the 
sides  of  the  crevasse  and  these  two  rows  of  piling  and  the  puddle  be- 
tween were  extended  well  into  the  banks  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a 
crack  opening  at  the  junction  of  the  new  work  with  the  old  bank. 

The  rows  of  piling  were  not  driven  as  near  together  as  planned  be- 
cause it  took  so  much  time  to  drive  them  that  the  other  work  was  be- 
ing delayed.  Every  effort  was  made  to  push  the  work  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  whenever  it  was  found  that  one  part  of  the  work  was  likely 
to  delay  the  whole,  all  available  help  was  concentrated  on  that  part  to 
push  it  along  and  avoid  delay. 

Fig-.  3  shows  the  wooden  trunk  and  the  manner  of  its  construction. 
The  bottom  was  made  of  three  thicknesses  of  boards  laid  lengthwise  of 
the  trunk  and  across  the  rows  of  sheet  piling.  The  sides  were  made  of 
boards  piled  up  flatwise  three  and  one-half  feet  high,  and  the  top  con- 
sisted of  one  tier  of  three  inch  maple  plank  laid  transversely  and  two 
tiers  of  one  inch  pine  boards.     Where  the  trunk  passed  through  the 
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two  main  rows  of  sheet  piling  the  piling  was  carefully  fitted  to  the 
trunk  to  leave  no  place  through  which  the  water  might  find  a  passage. 
The  parts  of  the  trunk  were  all  thoroughly  spiked  together  and  as  care 
was  taken  that  all  joints  should  be  broken,  the  structure  was  very 
strong.  It  will  doubtless  be  remarked  that  the  foundation  for  the 
trunk  was  very  poor  and  such  in  fact  was  the  case,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  canal  was  wholly  obstructed  and  the  problem  was 
not  so  much  how  to  build  a  perfect  structure  as  it  was  to  put  the  canal 
in  safe  condition  to  be  used  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

The  plan  adopted  for  the  construction  of  tlie  trunk  rendered  it  very 
flexible  and  it  could  and  did  settle  condderably  without  suffering  any 
injury  save  to  the  fioor.  It  was  a  mistake  to  run  all  of  the  floor  plank 
lengthwise  of  the  trunk  for  in  settling,  the  pressure  underneath  forced 
the  floor  up  and  it  had  to  be  braced  down  afterwards  as  shown  in  Fig. 
4.  If  some  of  the  floor  planks  had  been  laid  transversely  thisdifficulty 
would  not  have  arisen. 

The  puddle  between  the  main  sheet  piling  was  composed  of  approx- 
imately one  part  gravel  and  two  parts  clay.  The  gravel  was  scattered 
over  the  whole  surface  in  wheel-barrow  loads  and  spread  out  with 
shovels ;  the  clay  was  cast  in  from  the  sides  with  shovels.  The  mass 
was  kept  about  as  wet  as  lime  mortar  and  it  was  thoroughly  cut  with 
shovels.  It  became  necessary  to  excavate  a  little  of  the  puddle  after  it 
had  stood  twenty-four  hours  and  it  had  become  so  h&rd  that  to  loosen  it 
with  a  pick  was  very  difficult. 

The  whole  embankment  was  wet  occasionally  to  hasten  its  settlement. 
Water  was  led  to  the  work  in  troughs  from  the  canal  beyond  the  nearest 
coffer  dam  and  after  the  work  had  risen  higher  than  the  water  a  dia- 
phragm pump  was  used.  When  the  sheet  piling  had  risen  a  little 
higher  than  canal  bottom  it  was  decided  to  carry  the  puddle  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  height  without  it  and  to  narrow  up  the  puddle  wall. 
This  was  done  partly  because  the  water  pressure  was  so  slight  that  the 
puddle  alone  was  considered  sufficient  to  withstand  it,  and  partly  to  en- 
able the  teams  to  drive  over  the  bank  more  freely  and  so  render  it  more 
compact. 

The  junction  of  the  timber  trunk  with  the  old  masonry  was  closed  up 
with  cement  mortar  and  a  few  rubble  stone.  After  that  was  done  and 
the  bank  had  risen  a  little  above  canal  bottom  the  lower  coffer  dam  was 
cut  and  the  water  let  on  to  the  work  to  test  it.  A  leak  in  the  culvert 
was  soon  discovered  and  an  examination  showed  that  the  rubble 
masonry  at  the  junction  was  loosened  and  the  mortar  washed  away. 
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A  further  examination  showed  that  most  of  the  pointing  done  oo  the 
masonry  had  hardly  set  at  all  and  it  proved  later  to  be  entirely  worth- 
less. 

Whether  this  was  due  to  poor  cement  or  to  improper  mixing  of  the 
mortar  was  never  determined.  The  fact  that  it  set  better  in  some  places 
than  in  others  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  had  not  been  well  mixed.  An- 
other difficulty  was  discovered  in  the  settling  of  the  timber  trunk.  The 
end  next  to  the  masonry  rested  on  some  of  the  old  piles  and  had  not 
settled  at  all  but  the  settlement  near  the  centre  of  the  bank  caused  the 
top  joint  at  the  junction  to  open  and  doubtless  was  the  first  cause  of  the 
leak.  The  joint  had  not  opened  an  inch  and  the  water  was  immediately 
shut  off.  The  joint  was  uncovered  and  a  jacket  of  quick  setting  Port- 
land cement  concrete  was  built  around  the  junction.  This  jacket  was 
very  successful,  it  being  so  strong  that  although  the  further  settlement 
of  the  trunk  caused  slight  cracks  in  the  masonry,  the  jacket  was  not 
injured.  This  extra  work  delayed  the  completion  of  repairs  about 
twenty-four  hours.  After  the  concrete  was  in  place  both  coffer  dams 
were  opened  and  the  water  let  on  the  work.  This  time  everything 
appeared  to  be  in  good  condition  and  when  the  bank  had  been  carried 
up  to  its  full  height  orders  were  given  to  begin  feeding  the  level.  This 
was  at  midnight  on  the  night  of  June  ii.  All  rubbish  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  canal  prism  ;  one  of  the  remaining  boats  laid  in  a  bad 
position  and  had  been  lightened  and  everything  was  in  readiness  for 
navigation.  At  4  a,  m.,  June  13,  boats  began  to  pass  through  the 
level.  The  total  delay  had  been  about  eight  days.  After  the  water 
was  in,  gravel  was  brought  on  the  State  scow  and  deposited  on  the 
slopes  of  the  prism  and  on  the  towing-path. 

On  the  night  of  June  14,  another  leak  occurred  in  the  culvert  which 
for  a  time  threatened  to  be  serious.  The  floor  plank  under  the 
masonry  culvert  had  been  originally  laid  lengthwise  of  the  culvert  and 
the  water  having  permeated  the  whole  of  the  new  filling  forced  up  some 
of  the  plank.  This  was  wholly  unexpected  and  caused  much  anxiety 
until  the  leak  was  stopped.  Some  baled  hay  was  secured  and  forced 
down  to  the  leak  and  covered  with  gravel.  That  stopped  the  leak  and 
the  planks  were  then  relaid  and  braced  down  in  the  same  manner  as 
had  been  done  in  the  new  trunk.  A  screen  was  placed  over  the  en- 
trance of  the  culvert  to  avoid  its  becoming  clogged  with  rubbish. 

The  water  continued  to  leak  through  the  old  masonry  all  summer 
and  a  watch  was  kept  at  the  culyert  continuously.  The  amount  of  this 
leakage  was  small,  it  being  about  equal  to  a  stream  two  feet  wide,  one 
hich  deep  and  having  an  iQcUnation  of  one  in  thirty. 
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A  large  quantity  of  gravel  was  boated  to  the  place  and  deposited  over 
the  culvert  and  that  choked  up  the  cracks  and  diminished  the  leaks. 

The  filling  which  had  been  used  was  so  light  and  fine  that  it  settled 
not  less  than  three  feet  in  the  bottom  of  the  canal  and  much  of  it  was 
washed  away  in  the  leaks.  Enough  of  the  gravel  was  therefore  used 
to  restore  the  canal  bottom  to  its  original  elevation. 

There  were  used  in  the  repairs  about  3800  cubic  yards  of  material ; 
2600  cubic  yards  were  hauled  about  2000  feet ;  500  cubic  yards  were 
wheeled  in  with  barrows,  the  average  wheel  being  about  no  feet. 
About  700  cubic  yards  of  the  material  were  puddled.  The  sheet  piling 
and  timber  trunk  required  about  27000  feet  B.  M.  of  lumber.  The 
time  from  beginning  work  to  the  commencement  of  feeding  was  seven 
days  and  twelve  hours. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  and  one  worthy  of  record  that  no  drunkenness 
nor  disorder  of  any  kind  occurred  during  the  work. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  while  clay  is  invaluable  for  making 
water-tight  walks  when  well  protected  against  wash,  it  is  worthless  to 
stop  leaks  in  running  water  ;  and  gravel  alone,  though  very  porous, 
will  choke  up  cracks  and  crevices  and  stop  leaks  where  other  means 
fail. 

Another  interesting  fact  worthy  of  being  remembered  is  that  al- 
though the  filling  under  the  culvert  had  beep  carefully  and  thoroughly 
done  with  dry  materials,  yet  when  the  materials  became  saturated  with 
water,  the  pressure  due  to  the  head  above  was  so  little  diminished  that 
the  planks  were  forced  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  culvert. 

In  designing  a  new  stone  culvert  for  such  a  location,  it  would  be 
well  to  use  the  cut-off  walls  already  described  and  to  lay  the  floor  plank 
transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  culvert.  The  latter  change  would  in- 
crease the  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water  but  a  slight  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  culvert  would  readily  compensate  for  that. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  TIDES,  AND  THE  LIMITA- 
TIONS OF  THE  PRESENT  SOLUTION  OF 
THAT  PROBLEM. 

JOHN  F.  HAVFORD,  C.E. 


The  problem  of  the  tides  is  an  exceedingly  complicated  and  difficult 
one.  Any  serious,  extended  treatment  of  it  involves  intricate  mathe- 
matical processes  which  have  exacted  much  hard  labor  from  those  who 
have  attempted  the  solution, — and  some  of  these  attempts  have  been 
made  by  the  most  able  mathematicians  of  their  time.  The  theory  in- 
volved, borders  on  the  one  hand  on  the  theory  of  wave  motion  in 
liquids,  and  on  the  other  on  the  exceedingly  complex  theory  of  the 
moon's  motion.  In  dealing  with  the  tidal  problem,  or  problems,  there 
is  no  lack  of  facts, — there  is  a  great  mass  of  well  determined  facts, — 
known  quantities, — to  be  dealt  with, — for  the  tide  has  been  carefully 
observed  at  thousands  of  stations  and  a  mere  recapitulation  of  the 
salient  facts  might  easily  be  made  to  occupy  the  whole  time  alloted  to 
this  lecture.  Moreover,  the  main  problem  of  the  tides  when  treated 
thoroughly,  gives  rise  to  numerons  auxiliary  problems  touching  upon 
many  different  matters,  as  for  example,  the  improvement  of  harbors, 
the  accurate  determination  of  mean  sea  level,  the  past  history  of  the 
earth  and  its  moon,  the  determination  of  the  mass  of  the  moon,  the 
rigidity  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  the  invariability  of  our  imit  of  time, 
the  recently  discovered  variation  of  latitude, — and  others. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  any  treatment  of  this  subject  as  a 
whole  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  must  be  limited  to  a  bird's  eye  view  only. 
I  shall  be  quite  content  if  I  succeed  in  showing  the  subject  as  a  whole 
in  its  true  perspective,  even  though  hazy  in  its  outlines. 

The  progress  which  has  already  been  made  in  knowledge  of  the  tidal 
facts,  and  in  constructing  an  adequate  tidal  theory,  may  be  indicated 
by  two  contrasts. 

When  the  Romans  invaded  Britain,  even  though  they  were  at  the 
time  the  best  informed  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  they  were  taken  un- 
awares by  the  ten  or  fifteen-foot  tides  of  the  English  Channel  and  were 
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surprised  into  the  temporary  loss  of  some  of  their  boats  which  were 
floated  off  by  the  rising  tide.  Though  they  doubtless  knew  of  the 
small  Mediterranean  tide,  such  a  rise  and  fall  as  this  was  to  them  un- 
heard of  and  mysterious. 

Today  the  general  character  and  approximate  range  of  the  tide  is 
known  over  the  whole  world  and  the  present  day  navigator  need  neva^ 
be  surprised  by  the  tide  anywhere.  This  volume  which  I  hold  before 
you,  the  Tide  Tables  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  contains 
accurate  predictions  of  the  time  and  height  of  every  high  and  low  water 
which  will  occur  at  each  of  seventy  stations  in  the  year  1896.  These 
stations  are  scattered  along  the  coasts  of  every  continent.  In  addition, 
the  Tables  give  approximate  predictions  for  three  thousand  stations 
scattered  over  the  whole  known  world  though,  of  course,  most  numerous 
on  our  own  shores.  Similar  predictions  are  published  by  other  govern- 
ments. Provided  with  such  printed  predictions,  the  navigator  of  today 
encounters  tides  which  are  as  resistless  as  of  old  but  which  are  no  longer 
mysterious  or  unexpected. 

On  the  trip  from  Puget  Sound  to  Sitka,  Alaska,  by  the  usual  inside 
route  among  the  islands  which  line  the  coast,  there  are  two  points  at 
which  the  channel  becomes  a  narrow  passage,  studded  with  sunken 
rocks,  through  which  the  tidal  current  rushes  with  a  velocity  of  ten  or 
more  miles  per  hour  during  all  but  a  few  minutes  of  each  day.  To 
attempt  either  of  these  passages  at  any  other  time  than  near  slack  water 
is  to  invite  speedy  destruction.  If  one  has  access  to  the  pilot  house  of 
a  large  steamer  on  this  trip  he  will  find  that  several  hours  before  reach- 
ing the  dangerous  narrows  the  captain  consults  the  printed  predictions 
of  tides  and  currents,  locates  his  vessel  upon  the  chart,  and  modifies  her 
speed  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  narrows  at  the  time  when  the  tidal  current 
is  just  changing  in  direction  and  is  therefore  weak.  The  steamer 
reaches  the  hazardous  narrows  and  encounters  nothing  more  formidable 
than  an  irregular  but  moderate  current,  where  a  few  minutes  before 
would  have  been  found  a  gigantic  mill-race  in  which  the  vessel  would 
have  been  doomed.  The  average  passenger  may  perhaps  wonder  at 
the  slowness  of  the  vessel,  or  her  unusual  speed,  during  the  hours  when 
the  dangerous  point  is  being  approached,  he  may  perhaps  notice  the 
swirling  of  the  currents  in  the  narrow  passage,  but  the  triumph  of  tidal 
prediction  has  been  so  complete  that  he  does  not  even  suspect  that  any 
especial  danger  has  been  avoided. 

Now  contrast  the  ancient  theories  with  those  of  today.  In  the  olden 
times  the  mysterious  rise  and  fall  of  the  sea  was  attributed  to  the 
breathing  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  or  the  caprice  of  the  gods.     Now 
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the  causes  of  the  tides  are  definitely  known  and  the  theory  of  their 
method  of  action  is  suEtciently  exact  to  enable  the  predictions  which 
have  been  mentioned  to  be  made.  With  the  present  tidal  theory  it  is 
even  possible  to  compute  the  mass  of  the  moon  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  from  the  records  furnished  by  automatic  tide  gauges. 

Still,  it  must  carefully  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  the  present  tidal 
theory  is  very  incomplete  and  is  subject  to  embarrassing  limitations. 

The  word  tide,  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  Tid,  meaning  time. 
This  derivation  limits  the  use  of  the  word  tide  to  periodic  motions 
which  bear  a  fixed  relation  to  time, — tn  other  words  to  periodic  varia- 
tions which  recur  at  regular  intervals  of  time.  And  the  word,  from  its 
derivation,  includes  all  such  regular  periodic  motions  regardless  of  what 
their  causes  may  be.  But  the  word  tide  cannot  properly  be  applied  to 
irregular  oscillations  or  temporary  disturbances  of  the  sea  brought  about 
by  transient  meteorological  can  ies.  To  speak  of  the  piling  up  of  the 
waters  on  a  lee  shore  in  a  gale  as  a  tidal  wave,  is  to  use  "newspaper 
English, ' ' 

The  word  tide  covers  of  course  both  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical 
motion  of  the  water,  the  current,  as  well  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water 
surface.  But  for  convenience  in  this  paper,  the  word  tide  will  be 
limited  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  surface,  and  the  concurrent  horizontal 
motions  will  be  referred  to  as  tidal  currents.  This  limitation  of  the 
word  is  quite  common  in  the  technical  literature  of  this  subject. 

In  dealing  with  an  especially  difficult  and  complicated  problem  it  is 
often  advantageous  for  the  sake  of  clearness  of  conception,  to  substitute 
for  the  real  problem  a  much  simpler  ideal  problem  from  which  most  of 
the  complications  have  been  omitted.  Then  having  dealt  with  this 
simple  problem,  to  introduce  one  by  one  the  various  modifying  circum- 
stances, and  gradually  transform  by  successive  approximations  the 
original  simple  ideal  problem  into  the  actual  problem  of  nature.  That 
is  the  method  which  will  be  used  in  this  paper.  And  the  order  in 
which  the  complications  are  introduced  will  be  in  the  main  the  historical 
order  of  their  introduction  in  the  great  progres^ve  study  of  the  tide 
which  has  been  carried  on  in  the  past. 

As  the  fundamental  simple  ideal  problem  let  us  inquire  as  to  the 
shape  of  the  free  ocean  surface  if  the  earth  were  made  up  of  a  rigid 
nucleus  covered  with  a  considerable  uniform  depth  of  water  over  its 
whole  surface,  and  if  it  were  moving  in  a  circular  orbit  about  the  sun 
under  the  influence  of  its  attraction,  and  keeping  always  the  same  face 
toward  the  sun, — just  as  the  moon  now  always  presents  the  same  face 
to  us.  The  necessary  deviating  force  to  keep  the  earih  in  its  circular 
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velocity  along  its  orbit,  and  r  is  the  radius  of  the  orbit.  Or,  if  we  sub- 
stitute for  the  linear  velocity  V,  mr,  in  which  «  is  the  angular  velocity 
of  motion  in  the  orbit,  the  necessary  deviating  force  becomes  M^f^r. 
But  the  actual  deviating  force  is,  for  this  case,  the  attraction  of  gravita- 
tion of  the  sun  upon  the  earth  or  M,M,  — ,  in  which  M,  is  the  mass  of 

the  son.  Fot  the  earth  as  a.  whole  the  two  expressions  are  necessarily 
equal,  if  the  earth  is  to  continue  in  u  circular  orbit,  or 

Myr~M,M,^  .  .        (i) 

Whence,  for  the  earth  as  a  whole 

''r-Kp  ■     (2) 

in  which  r  is,  strictly,  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  sun  to  the 
cent^  of  the  earth. 

For  a  small  mass  Jff^  fonning  a  portion  of  the  earth  and  situated  ai 
lis  center,  we  have  from  (2) 

or,  expressed  in  words,  the  direct  action  of  the  sun  upon  this  particu- 
lar mass  is  just  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  its  circular  orbit  without  any 
constraint  from  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  earth. 

Suppose  now  a  small  mass  M,  be  considered  which  forms  a  portion 
of  the  earth  at  a  point  a  distance  r,  nearer  the  sun  than  the  center. 
Under  the  assumed  condition  of  the  earth  moving  in  its  orbtt  with  the 
same  face  always  toward  the  sun  this  particular  small  mass  will  be 
moving  with  an  angular  velocity  w  in  a  circular  orbit  having  a  radius 
r  —  r,.  The  necessary  deviating  force  to  keep  this  mass  in  this  path 
will  be  Jtf/i*  (r  —  r,),  white  the  actual  attraction  of  the  sun  for  it  will 

beJ/^._i-^. 
ir-r^y 

By  reference  to  (2)  it  is  evident  that 

MyHr-r.XMJV.^-l-y     .  (3) 

or  that  the  actual  attraction  of  the  sun  on  this  particular  mass  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  its  orbit.  The  mass  Jff,  will  then  tend  to 
move  in  a  path  of  smaller  radius  and  approach  the  sun  unless  con- 
strained by  surrounding  portions  of  the  earth's  mass.     Portions  of  the 
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rigid  nucleus  would  be  so  constratoed.  But  one  hemisphere  of  the  en- 
velope of  water, — the  one  nearest  the  sun, — would  in  all  parts  tend  to 
move  off  toward  the  sun  relative  to  the  siolid  nucleus.  A  tangential 
motion  ha^-ing  a  component  toward  the  sun  would  actually  take  place 
at  every  point  of  this  hemisphere  antil  the  waters  had  piled  up  toward 
the  sun  to  such  an  extent  that  the  slope  of  the  surface  furnished  the 
constraint  equivalent  to  the  difference  of  the  two  members  of  (3). 

Now  consider  a  small  mass  M^  forming  a  part  of  the  earth  and  situ- 
ated in  the  hemisphere  remote  from  the  sun.  Let  its  distance  from  the 
sun  be  r-V  r,.  By  the  same  reasoning  as  before,  from  (3)  as  a  basis, 
it  will  be  found  that 

^.«'  C'-  +  '■.)  >  ^.-v.  ^yl^, .     .        .         (4) 

In  words  (4)  means  that  the  actual  attraction  of  the  sun  upon  M,  is 
not  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  the  path  which  it  must  follow  if  it  is  to  remain 
fixed  in  its  position  relative  to  the  earth's  center.  Stresses  will  there- 
fore be  set  up  in  the  solid  nucleus,  and  the  waters  of  this  remote  hemis- 
phere will  pile  up  toward  a  point  diametrically  opposite  the  sun,  until 
the  slope  of  the  water  surface  furnishes  the  constraint  at  each  point  rep- 
resented by  the  difference  of  the  two  members  of  (4). 

For  this  simple  case,  the  original  spherical  surface  of  the  water  wonld 
be  changed  to  an  ellipsoid  with  its  longer  axis  in  the  line  joining  the 
earth  and  sun,  that  is,  a  high  water  would  be  formed  opposite  the  sun 
as  well  as  toward  it.  The  exact  form  of  this  ellipsoid  can  be  determined 
analytically,  although  the  process  is  a  difficult  one  involving  complica- 
tions which  do  not  appear  on  a  first  examination.  This  simple  tide  may 
be  called  the  static  or  equilibrium  tide. 

As  a  second  approximation  to  the  conditions  of  the  actual  tides  of 
nature,  suppose  the  earth  to  have  its  present  uniform  rotation  on  its 
axis,  the  conditions  otherwise  being  as  before.  Ignore  for  the  time 
being  the  effects  of  the  inertia  of  moving  water,  of  the  viscosity  of  the 
water,  and  of  the  friction  of  the  water  against  the  bottom.  The  result 
would  be  that  the  static  tide  as  outlined  above  would  now  move  round 
the  earth  continnally  with  unchanged  form  and  size  with  its  two  high 
waters  always  toward  and  opposite  to  the  sun. 

Reasoning  similar  to  the  above  would  also  hold  good  for  the  moon  as 
a  tide  producing  body.  The  action  of  the  moon  upon  the  earth  would 
produce  a  lunar  static  tide  similar  in  form  to  the  solar  static  tide  but 
having,  on  account  of  the  nearness  of  the  motm,  a  height  a  little  more 
than  twice  as  great.    Neglecting  as  before,  the  effects  of  inertia,  viscosity 
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and  friction,  this  lunar  static  tide  would  follow  the  motions  of  the  moon 
so  as  to  keep  its  two  opposite  high  waters  on  the  line  of  centers  of  the 
moon  and  earth. 

Under  the  conditions  so  far  imposed,  the  tide  upon  the  earth  would 
be  made  up  of  two  separate  waves,  each  progressing  regularly  westward 
around  the  earth,  one  following  the  sun  and  the  other  the  moon.  The 
resultant  tide  would  in  effect  bea  wave  following  the  moon, — on  account 
of  the  greater  range  of  the  lunar  tide, — but  modified  by  the  smaller  solar 
tide. 

If,  still  considering  the  depth  of  the  water  to  be  uniform  and  great, 
the  effects  of  inertia,  viscosity,  and  friction  of  the  water  against  the 
bottom  be  now  introduced  into  the  problem,  it  becomes  much  more  diffi- 
cult, but  still  is  a  solvable  problem.  The  form  of  the  mathematical  so- 
lution would  now  be  given  by  the  theory  of  wave  motions  in  liquids. 
The  combined  effects  of  inertia,  viscosity,  and  friction  would  be  to  re- 
duce the  height  of  the  wave  and  to  cause  its  highest  point  to  lag  a  cer- 
tain distance  behind  the  moon,  but  the  wave  would  still  be  of  the  same 
general  character  as  the  static  tide  described  above. 

I^  us  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  those  actual  conditions  which 
in  nature  modify  greatly  the  westward  progress  of  this  wave. 

One  of  the  laws  of  wave  motion  in  liquids  which  will  greatly  inSuence 
the  problem  in  hand, — unless  the  depths  be  very  great  at  all  points  of 
the  ocean, — ^is  that  whenever  the  lengths  from  crest  to  succeeding  crest 
of  a  series  of  waves  is  not  small,  as  compared  with  the  depth  of  the 
water  through  which  the  wave  is  traveling,  the  rate  of  progress  depends 
directly  upon  the  depth  according  to  the  law  V=\/£-A'm  which  V= 
velocity  of  propogation ,  g-  —  acceleration  due  to  gravity,  and  &  »  depth 
of  water. 

According  to  this  law  the  tidal  wave  will  succeed  in  keeping  pace  with 
the  moon  in  its  apparent  progress  around  the  earth  only  in  ca.se  the  uni- 
form depth  is  greater  than  thirteen  miles. 

If  the  depth  of  the  water  is  uniform  but  less  than  thirteen  miles 
the  tidal  wave  produced  by  the  moon  wili  not  be  propogated  westward 
fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  moon.  It  will  tend  to  lag  farther  and 
farther  behind.  After  it  has  lagged  a  certain  distance  the  tendency  will 
be  for  the  direct  action  of  the  moon  to  build  up  a  new  wave  in  advance 
of  the  old  one.  What  takes  place  will  be  in  effect  that  the  old  wave  will 
continually  be  being  lost  and  a  new  wave  continually  be  being  built  up 
in  advance  of  it.  The  wave  resulting  from  this  action  would  be  a  forced 
wave,  still  following  the  moon  regularly  around  the  earth,  but  at  an  in- 
creased distance  behind  and  having  a  height  reduced  still  more  than  be- 
fore.   The  problem  is  still  tractable  though  exceedingly  difficult. 
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Now  let  the  problem  become  nearer  like  that  of  Natare  by  supposing 
the  shape  of  the  surface  of  a  rigid  portion  of  the  earth  to  be  just  what  it 
is  in  fact.  Suppose  all  the  present  irregularities  of  surface  to  exist, — 
great  continental  elevated  areas,  great  irregular  oceanic  basins,  mountain 
ranges,  broad  valleys,  great  plateaus,  etc.  But  let  the  problem  still  dif- 
fer from  that  of  Nature  by  supposing  that  the  water  level  is  just  high 
enough  to  cover  the  top  of  Mt,  Everest,  so  that  the  whole  earth  would 
be  completely  covered  with  depths  varying  from  zero  at  Mt.  Everest  to 
over  ten  miles  on  some  few  small  areas.  If  now  an  attempt  be  made  to 
determine  the  westward  progress  of  the  wave,  the  problem  will  at  once 
be  found  to  be  intractable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  depths  being  everywhere  less  than  thirteen 
miles,  the  wave  will  nowhere  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  moon.  From 
the  law  stated  above,  namely  K=  >/gh,  the  wave  will  move  forward 
at  about  fourteen  miles  per  minute  where  the  depth  is  ten  miles,  and  less 
than  five  miles  per  minute  where  the  depth  is  not  greater  than  one  mile. 

Keeping  these  rates  of  propogatton  in  mind  let  an  attempt  be  made  to 
trace  the  progress  of  a  tidal  wave  westward,  starting  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  northern  portion  of  the  wave  would  soon  encounter  the 
eastern  portions  of  submerged  A^a  and  would  begin  to  move  at  the 
comparatively  slow  speed  due  to  reduced  depth,  while  the  middle  and 
southt^m  portions  of  the  wave  would  sweep  westward  rapidly  in  great 
depths  across  the  Southern  Pacific  and  over  the  bed  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
By  the  time  the  middle  portion  of  the  wave  had  reached  the  eastern 
slope  of  submerged  Africa,  it  would  be  far  in  advance  of  the  northern 
part  which  had  been  struggling  over  the  shoals  of  submerged  Asia, 
And  the  front  of  the  wave  must  have  become  very  irregular  on  account 
of  the  various  rates  of  propogation  of  the  separate  portions  which  had 
encountered  different  depths.  As  the  wave  progressed  still  farther 
westward  the  middle  would  find  itself  in  shoals  over  the  submerged 
plateaus  of  Africa,  the  northern  part  would  still  be  struggling  across 
Asia  while  the  southern  end  would  move  rapidly  westward  in  deep  water 
south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  southern  portion  rounding  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  would  necessarily  be  propc^ated  northward  as  well  . 
as  westward,  for  the  middle  aud  northern  parts  would  not  yet  have 
reached  the  Atlantic,  This  Cape  wave  as  it  progressed  northward  up 
the  Atlantic  valley  would  combine  at  an  angle  in  some  complex  fashion 
with  the  irregular  wave  emerging  gradually  from  the  shoals  of  Africa, 
and  finally  from  Europe.  In  short,  even  with  the  conditions  so  far  im- 
posed it  will  be  impossible  to  compute  the  wave  to  be  found  in  the  At- 
lantic, to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  complexity  produced  when  this 
already  complicated  wave  crossed  the  submerged  Americas. 
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But  variations  in  depth  produce  still  other  effects  than  those  consid- 
ered. The  increased  friction  in  small  depths  tends  to  reduce  the  height 
of  the  wave.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  wave  processes  from  deep 
into  shallower  water  there  is  a  tendeucy  for  the  wave  to  attain  a  greater 
height  because  nearly  the  same  amount  of  kinetic  energy  must  be  con- 
centrated in  a  much  smaller  amount  of  water.  So  a  tidal  wave  contin- 
ually varies  in  amplitude  as  well  as  in  its  rate  of  propogation,  in  a  way 
that  is  exceedingly  difficult, — almost  impossible, — to  compute.  The 
tidal  wave  which  we  have  been  considering  in  passing  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  across  submerged  Africa  would  probably  at  first  increase  in  range 
on  account  of  the  concentration  of  energy,  bat  afterward  would,  it  is 
Ulcely,  be  decreased  so  much  by  friction  that  it  would  be  overpowered 
in  the  Atlantic  by  the  tide  which  had  passed  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  isevident  thatthesecontinualvariatioasin  range  still  farther 
complicate  the  already  seemingly  hopeless  problem  of  tidal  progress. 

Now  let  the  water  surface  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  at  the  level 
of  the  summit  of  Mt.  Everest  subside  to  the  present  position.  One 
fourth  the  earth's  surface  becomes  dry  land.  There  is  now  in  the 
problem  all  the  previous  intricacies  and  in  addition  a  new  set  of  di£Scal- 
ties  ari^ng  from  the  fact  that  the  oceans  are  bounded  by  irregular 
shores  from  which  the  tidal  wave  is  refiecUd  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
at  every  contact.  The  actual  tidal  waves  may  more  properly  be  com- 
pared to  a  choppy  sea,  such  as  may  be  seen  amoiig  the  docks  of  a 
crowded  water  front,  than  to  a  regularly  progressive  double  wave  pass- 
ing to  westward  around  the  earth,  as  it  is  usnally  pictured. 

In  short  when  all  the  complexities  are  considered  it  is  evident  that 
the  problem  of  the  progress  of  the  tide  is  one  which  our  limitations 
effectually  prevent  us  from  solving. 

The  map  on  the  oppodte  page  reproduced  from  Prof.  C.  A.  Young's 
General  Astronomy,  (and  originally  from  Guyot)  indicates  the  observed 
progress  of  the  tide  in  the  ocean.  The  co-ttdal  lines  are  "drawn  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  connecting  those  places  which  have  their  high 
water  at  the  same  moment  of  Greenwich  time.  They  mark  the  crest 
of  the  tide  wave  for  each  hour  of  Greenwich  time." 

Note  that  according  to  this  map  a  certain  wave  which  starts  off  Callao, 
South  America,  at  eight  o'clock,  divides  into  a  westward  progres^g 
wave  and  an  eastward  bound  wave.  The  wave  which  goes  westward, 
takes  about  sixteen  hours  to  reach  Australia  and  the  coast  of  Asia,  and 
requires  still  twelve  hours  more  to  cross  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Africa. 
In  twenty-nine  hours  from  the  time  it  left  its  starting  point  off  Callao 
it  has  only  progressed  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  lacks  a 
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good  deal  of  liaving  circumnavigated  the  globe.  After  nearly  a  day 
and  a  half  of  westward  progression  it  collides  oS  Cape  Horn  with  the 
eastward  progressiag  wave  which  started  off  Callao  a  whole  day  later  than 
the  westward  bound  wave  which  has  been  nnder  consideration.  The 
westward  bound  wave, — ^modified  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  Cape  Horn 
collision, — now  proceeds  northward  up  the  Atlantic,  finally  swinging 
around  to  an  eastwardly  course  in  the  Arctic  seas  north-east  of  Iceland. 

Note  that  according  to  this  map  the  progress  of  the  tide  is  almost 
directly  northward  in  all  the  Atlantic  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
north  Pacific, — about  one-third  of  the  whole  ocean  surface ;  that  the 
progress  is  actually  to  the  eastward  over  two  large  areas,— west  of 
South  America  and  in  the  Arctic  ocean ;  that  even  the  portions  of  the 
wave  which  moves  in  the  deeper  and  least  obstructed  parts  of  the 
oceans  fails  decidedly  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  earth  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  finally  that  instead  of  only  two  crests,  or  high  waters, 
being  in  existence  on  the  ocean  surface  at  any  instant  there  are  at  least 
six  crests  in  existence  at  any  moment.  Compare  this  state  of  affairs 
with  the  customary  elementary  conception  of  a  double  tidal  wave  fol- 
lowing the  moon  in  its  apparent  westward  progression.  The  customary 
conception  is  not  even  a  rough  approximation  to  the  truth. 

In  looking  over  this  map  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  tide  in  the  open  ocean  is  very  limited  indeed.  Almost  all 
stations  of  observation  are  on  the  coasts.  The  positions  of  the  co-tidal 
lines  near  the  coasts  are  therefore  pretty  well  known,  but  remote  por- 
tions are  quite  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  This  uncertainty  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Prof.  Ferrel,  probably  the  best  authority 
on  tides  in  this  country,  suggested  that  it  is  likely  that  the  motion  of 
the  tide  in  the  deep  water  of  the  North  Atlantic  is  largely  an  eastward 
and  westward  swinging  motion,  like  water  in  a  wash-bowl,  rather  than 
the  northward  progression  indicated  by  the  map.* 

So  far,  the  tides  in  the  open  ocean  only  have  been  considered.  If 
tides  at  coasts,  in  gulfs,  bays,  groups,  and  rivers  be  considered,  much 
more  marked  complexities  are  found. 

In  general,  when  a  tide  encounters  a  great  deal  of  frictional  resist- 
ance, as  in  a  shallow  bay  or  in  a  river,  the  front  slope  of  the  wave  be- 
comes steeper  than  the  rear  slope,  like  a  wind  wave  running  up  a  sand 
beach.  In  rivers  the  front  of  the  wave  may  even  become  vertical  in 
some  rare  cases  and  the  wave  breaks  and  forms  the  so-called  bore  of 
the  Seine  and  other  rivers.     In  its  progress  up  a  river  the  range  of  the 

•Tidnl  Rnearcbe*  pp.  >38->39. 
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tide  in  general  becomes  gradually  smaller, — though  it  may  temporarily 
increase  From  conceDtration  of  energy — and  finally  the  tide  disappears, 
either  because  its  kinetic  energy  has  all  been  gradually  lost  in  friction, 
or  because  it  encounters  a  shallow  rapids,  at  which  the  remaining  kinetic 
energy  is  promptly  dissipated  in  a  futile  attempt  to  make  headway 
against  a  current  which  is  more  rapid  than  the  progress  of  the  wave. 
The  tide  often  ascends  rivers  far  beyond  the  limit  of  salt  water  and 
disappears  finally  in  fresh  water.  In'  extreme  cases,  such  as  the  La 
Plata  and  Amazon,  the  tide  does  not  disappear  until  it  has  reached  a 
point  as  much  as  a  hundred  feet  above  sea  level.* 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  concentration  of  energy  in  the  tide  is 
furnished  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy, — where  the  extreme  range  is  seventy 
feet  and  over. 

Lynn  Canal,  Alaska,  is  a  nearly  straight  deep  channel  running  north- 
ward for  a  hundred  miles  inland  from  a  point  near  Sitka.  Prom  the 
known  depths,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  tide  would  run  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Canal  to  the  north  end  in  about  an  hour.  As  a  matter  of 
observation  it  is  known  that  the  high  water  occurs  at  the  upper  end 
about  the  same  time  or  even  perhaps  a  little  sooner  than  at  the  lower 
end.  Stating  the  matter  as  a  paradox, — the  tide  traverses  the  huudred 
mile  Canal  iu  zero  or  negative  time.  This  is  probably  an  effect  due  to 
reflection  from  the  abrupt  end. 

The  difference  in  time  of  high  water  at  Governor's  Island,  New 
York  Harbor,  and  at  the  western  end  of  Long  Island  Sound  is  about 
three  hours, — the  Sound  tide  being  the  later.  These  two  waves,  one 
of  which  has  gone  around  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  into  the 
Sound,  and  the  other  has  progressed  up  the  East  River  from  New  York 
harbor,  meet  at  Hell  Gate  and  produce  such  a  complicated  tide  that 
there  are  points  within  one  mile  of  each  other  at  which  the  time  of 
high  water  differs  by  a  whole  hour. 

These  few  illustrations,  from  among  the  many  that  could  be  given, 
serve  to  indicate  how  great  an  influence  the  boundary  conditions  have 
upon  the  tide  after  it  has  once  touched  the  shore  line  of  a  continent. 

If  one  takes  a  broad  view  of  the  whole  matter  of  the  progress  of  the 
tidal  wave  both  in  the  open  ocean  and  after  touching  the  shore  ;  con- 
siders how  complicated  is  the  effect  of  bottom  and  of  boundary  upon  the 
rate  of  progress,  range,  and  shape  of  the  wave ;  and  compares  the 
actually  observed  effects  of  the  boundaries  and  bottom  with  such  effects 
as  computed  according  to  the  most  satisfactory  theories  extant ;  one  is 

•Young's  General  Aatrouomy,  p.  388, 
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forced  to  realize  that  at  present  the  limitations  of  our  knowledge  prevent 
our  dealing  with  this  part  of  the  tidal  problem,  except  in  a  feeble  and 
inadequate  way. 

Being  compelled  by  Nature  to  admit  incompetency  when  we  attempt 
to  trace  the  effect  of  boundary  conditions  upon  the  progress  of  a  tidal 
wave,  let  us  look  upon  the  matter  from  a  different  point  of  view.  Let 
our  efforts  be  limited  to  the  problem  of  predicting  the  tide  at  a  given 
point,  having  reliable  observations  al  that  same  point.  In  efforts  along 
this  line  a  large  measure  of  success  has  been  attained. 

If  the  tides  were  caused  by  a  single  tide-producing  body,  the  moon, 
if  the  apparent  motion  of  the  moon  were  uniform  in  right  ascension  and 
it  remained  in  the  plane  of  the  equator  at  a  constant  distance  from  the 
earth,  the  problem  of  predicting  the  tides  at  any  station  at  which 
observations  were  available  would  be  a  simple  one.  For,  however 
complicated  might  be  the  progress  of  the  tide,  however  greatly  it  might 
be  modified  by  reflection  and  friction,  however  choppy  the  motion  of  the 
water  surface  might  become,  it  would  nece^arily  be  true  that  the  tide 
al  any  one  point  would  be  one  of  two  complete  waves  per  lunar  day, 
with  a  constant  range,  and  with  each  wave  of  exactly  the  same  shape 
as  any  other  at  that  point.  Having  once  determined  by  observation  the 
shape  of  the  curve  at  a  given  station,  the  epochs  of  the  lunar  day  at  which 
the  two  high  waters  occur,  and  the  range  of  the  tide,  to  predict  for  a 
given  future  time  one  would  simply  carry  forward  this  wave  by  com- 
plete lunar  days  to  the  date  in  question. 

But  the  moon  is  not  confined  to  the  plane  of  the  equator.  In  less 
than  fourteen  days  it  may  pass  from  a  declination  of  nearly  30°  North 
to  nearly  30°  South,  and  back  again  in  the  next  thirteen  and  a  half 
days.  Then,  too,  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  changes 
through  a  range  of  \o%  with  a  period  of  about  twenty-seven  days, 
Moreover,  the  interval  from  meridian  transit  to  meridian  transit  of  the 
moon  may  be  anything  from  24  h.  40  m.,  to  25  h.  Each  of  these 
variations  of  the  moon's  motion  must  produce  a  corresponding  variation 
in  the  tide  at  every  station. 

The  sun  acts  as  a  second  tide  producing  body  standing  in  a  continu- 
ally changing  position  relative  to  the  moon  and  therefore  producing 
ever  changing  modifications  of  the  controlling  lunar  tide.  The  sun  is 
itself  subject  to  changes  in  declination,  distance,  and  apparent  motion 
in  right  ascension  similar  to  those  of  the  moon  although  relatively  much 
smaller. 

The  tide  then  at  any  one  station  is  one  which  is  constantly  varying 
because  of  the  varying  motions  of  moon  and  sun,  and  their  continually 
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changing  relative  position .  How  shall  these  variations  be  taken  into 
account  for  prediction  purposes?     How  may  predictions  be  made? 

Following  somewhat  the  historical  order  a  first  approximate  predic- 
tion may  be  made  by  ignoring  the  variation  in  the  tide,  assuming  it  to 
be  produced  entirely  by  an  imaginary  mean  moon  with  a  uniform 
motion  in  the  plane  of  the  equator, — and  deriving  from  the  observations 
the  mean  luni-tidal  interval  for  high  and  for  low  water,  and  the  mean 
range.  By  luni-tidal  interval  for  high  water  is  meant  the  interval  of 
time  from  the  transit  of  the  moon  at  the  station  to  the  occurrence  of  high 
water  at  that  station, — and  similarly  for  low  water. 

As  a  second  approximation,  prediction  on  this  basis  may  be  made 
more  accurate  by  deriving  further,  from  the  observations,  a  system  of 
corrections  to  the  luni-tidal  intervals  and  heights  depending  upon  the 
phase  of  the  moon, — in  other  words,  upon  the  relative  position  of  sun 
and  moon.  Such  predictions  could  be  made  at  any  future  time,  the 
positions  of  the  sun  and  moon  being  known  in  advance  from  published 
ephemerides  or  computations. 

These  predictions  being  found  to  be  quite  rough  their  accuracy  may 
be  increased  by  deriving  from  the  observations  additional  tables  of  cor- 
rections depending  on  the  declination  of  the  moon,  or  the  declination  of 
the  sun,  on  the  distance  of  the  moon,  and  so  on.  But  this  method 
quickly  becomes  very  cumbersome,  gives  only  approximate  results  for 
many  stations,  and  fails  utterly  for  those  stations  (and  they  are  not 
few)  at  which  the  tidal  wave  has  only  one  high  water  per  day  at  times, 
instead  of  two. 

The  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  tides  as  shown  on  the  opposite  page 
furnish  a  good  example  of  such  a  case.  The  curves  represent  the  pre- 
dicted tides  for  May  28-June  4,  1896.  Note  that  on  May  30,  May  31, 
and  June  i  but  one  high  water  and  one  low  water  occur  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  that  on  May  28  and  again  on  the  29th  one  of  the  low  watei^ 
occurs  above  mean  sea  level.  The  days  for  which  the  curves  are  drawn 
are  not  exceptional.  Such  phenomena  as  are  shown  occur  every 
month.  The  predicted  tides  were  used  because  a  record  of  observed 
tides  was  not  at  hand  when  this  lecture  was  being  prepared.  But  the 
predictions  are  known  to  be  so  accurate  that  they  serve  as  well  for 
illustration  as  would  the  observed  tide,  in  so  far  as  the  present  purpose 
is  concerned. 

The  rolls  from  an  automatic  tide  guage  at  Port  Townsend  for  1874, 
show  that  in  130  cases  during  that  year  high  water  was  either  missing 
or  did  not  differ  from  the  preceding  low  water  by  more  than  ten  inches, 
the  interval  between  being  practically  a  stand.     The  tides  of  all  the 
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Pacific  coast  of  North  America  partake  to  a  considerable  degree  of  tlie 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Port  Townsend  tide.  The  tides  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  are  also  of  this  same  general  charact^, — at  Galveston 
there  being  much  of  the  time  but  a  single  high  water  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

It  having  been  found  that  the  methods  of  prediction  indicated  above 
were  unsatisfactory,  the  harmonic  method  of  analy^s  was  applied  to 
the  problem. 

In  applying  this  analysis  it  is  assumed  that  the  height  of  the  water 
surface  at  any  time  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 

A=  A,  cos  ((1^1+  0,)  +  ^,  «»j  («, ^  +  ft)  +  ^,  Rw  Cs '  +  W 

in  which  &  is  the  height  of  the  water,  referred  to  near  sea  level. 

A^,  A,, are  the  amplitudes,  or  semi-ranges  of  the  various 

component  tides. 

ft,  ft, are  the  values  of  the  augles  at  the  origin  of  time 

(when  /■"(>) 

And  a,,  a„  a, are  the  rates  of  change  of  the  various  angles. 

a,,  n,,  a, are  determined  from  theory  only.     /4„  A„  A^  .   . 

....  and  ft,  ft,  ft are  constants  to  be  derived  from  the 

observations. 

Bach  term  A  cos  {at  +  fi)  represents  a  simple  harmonic  motion  and 
it  is  thus  assumed  that  the  actual  tide  may  be  regarded  as  compounded 
of  a  number  of  component  tides  of  various  periods,  each  one  of  which 
is  a  ^mple  harmonic  motion. 

The  component  tide  due  to  the  mean  moon  is  represented  by  a  term 

A,  cos  (a,  t+  B,)  in  which  a,  is  riven  a  value  —       .    -z — ■ ,  —  this 

'        ^^        '^'■^  ^      *  mean  lunar  day 

component  thus  having  two  high  waters  in  each  lunar  day.     Similarly 

the  principal  solar  tide  is  represented  by  a  term  A^  cos{a^i  +  ft)  in  which 

a  is  30°  per  mean  solar  hour, — this  tide  therefore  having  two  high 

waters  per  solar  day. 

The  method  of  fixing  the  values  of  the  remaining  «'s  is  too  compli- 
cated for  treatment  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  each  a,  and  therefore 
the  period  of  each  component  tide,  is  fixed  from  theory  so  that  for  every 
variation  in  the  tide-producing  forces,  due  to  a  periodic  variation  in  the 
position  of  either  tide-producing  body  (the  sun  or  moon)  there  is  intro- 
duced into  the  formula  a  harmonic  term  of  the  corresponding  period. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  form  of  the  function  and  the  values  of  the 
various  a's,  the  values  of  the  ^'s  and  A's  are  computed  from  the  ob- 
servations, by  the  method  of  least  squares.     The  computation  is  quite 
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iDgenious  and  much  simpler  than  the  form  of  the  function  would  seem 
to  indicate.     But  time  forbids  a  description  of  the  process  here. 

The  number  of  harmonic  terms  indicated  by  theory  is  quite  large. 
But  many  of  the  terms  are  of  such  small  ampUtnde  that  they  may  be 
neglected.  It  is  found  that  for  making  the  most  accurate  predictions 
nineteen  of  these  terms  are  usually  sufficient. 

Aside  from  theory  simply,  the  assurance  that  the  quantities  yj„  A^, 
A^  .  .  .  .  and  /3,,  ^„  /9,,  etc.,  of  the  formula  are  really  constants  as 
assumed,  rests  upon  the  fact  that  when  a  long  series  of  observations  at 
a  station  is  treated,  the  values  for  the  constants  as  derived  from  the 
computation  are  found  to  be  practically  the  same,  regardless  of  whether 
the  computation  covers  the  whole  series,  or  any  single  year  of  it. 
Some  series  comprising  as  much  as  nineteen  years  of  continuous  auto- 
matic record,  have  been  computed  by  single  years  and  the  constant 

character  of  the  quantities  A^,  A A.  ^. demonstrated 

by  the  close  agreement  of  the  results  year  by  year. 

Both  theory  and  direct  experiment  agree  thus  in  asserting  that  the 
harmonic  analysis  gives  the  invariable  elements  of  the  tidal  motion. 

The  harmonic  method  is  at  present  the  usual  one  throughout  the 
world  for  computing  tides  for  the  purpose  of  accurate  prediction.  The 
Tide  Tables  for  1896  as  published  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  give  the  harmonic  constants  of  the  tide  for  seventy  stations 
scattered  over  the  whole  world. 

The  following  table  gives  the  ampUtudes  of  the  harmonic  compo- 
nents for  a  few  stations  which  are  selected  as  being  typical.  Diurnal 
components  are  indicated  by  a  subscript  1  and  semi-diurnal  by  a  sub- 
script 2.  It  may  seem  strange  that  there  should  be  a  component  tide, 
K^,  with  sidereal  speed — as  if  the  stars  produced  a  tide.  A",  is  due  to 
the  effects  of  the  declination  of  the  moon  and  the  sun  and  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  stars.     Similarly,  A',  has  nothing  to  do  with  stars. 

The  non-harmonic  methods  are  used  for  subsidary  computations  and 
for  series  of  observations  which  are  too  short  for  the  effective  use  of 
the  harmonic  method. 

Having  now  the  nineteen  (say)  components  of  the  tide  at  a  station, 
and  these  components  being  known  to  be  invariable,  to  make  a  predic- 
tion for  any  future  time  it  is  simply  necessary  to  carry  each  component 
forward  by  means  of  its  known  period  to  the  time  in  question.  But  as 
soon  as  one  attempts  this  process  it  is  f  onnd  to  be  very  slow.  It  takes  one 
computer  about  six  weeks  to  predict  the  time  and  height  of  each  high 
and  low  water  for  a  single  year  at  a  station,  using  nineteen  components. 
One  is  thus  in  about  the  position  of  the  boy  who  took  his  father's  dock 
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AMPLITUDES  (OR  SEMI-RANGES)  OF  THE  COMPONENT  TIDES  IN  FT. 
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to  pieces.  He  knew  all  about  the  separate  parts,  but  the  clock  would 
not  DOW  tell  time  for  him.  So  far  we  have  succeeded  in  separating  the 
tide  into  its  component  parts  but  can  not  expeditiously  put  those  parts 
together  again. 

Here  computing  machines  become  necessary  to  make  extended  pre- 
dictions feasible.  And,  fortunately,  the  formula  in  question  is  one 
which  lends  itself  very  readily  to  mechanical  computation. 

The  machine  used  by  the  English  for  tidal  predictions  combines 
mechanically  the  separate  cosine  curves  and  draws  on  a  roll  of  paper 
the  composite  curve,  which  represents  the  tide  for  that  station  at  a 
definite  future  time.  The  predicted  times  and  heights  are  then  read 
off  from  this  curve  precisely  as  if  it  were  a  curve  of  observation  drawn 
by  an  automatic  tide  guage. 
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In  this  country  the  predictions  have  been  made  by  the  use  of  the 
Ferrel  Tide  Predictor  at  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Office.  This 
machine  having  been  set  for  a  certain  station  from  the  computed  har- 
monic constants  at  that  station,  a  single  operator  can  predict  the  tides 
for  a  year  in  a  single  day.  The  operator  manipulates  the  machine  by 
a  single  crank  with  his  left  hand,  reading  times  and  heights  of  high 
and  low  water  directly  from  the  face  of  the  machine,  and  writing  with 
the  right  hand.  The  rapidity  of  work  is  limited  practically  by  the  rate 
at  which  the  operator  can  copy  correctly  from  the  face  of  the  machiae. 

The  Tide  Tables  above  referred  to  for  1896  give  predictions  made  in 
this  way  for  every  day  of  the  year  for  seventy  stations.  The  following 
sample  pages,  46a  and  46b,  reprinted  from  these  tables  will  serve  to 
show  the  present  form  of  publication  of  these  predictions.  A  careful 
study  of  these  pages  will  also  furnish  a  contrast  in  the  character  of  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  coast  tides  of  the  United  States. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  errors  of  these  predictions,  the  predicted  tides 
for  the  year  1889  at  Sandy  Hook  were  compared  with  the  actual  tides 
for  the  same  time  and  place,  as  shown  by  an  automatic  tide  guage.'*' 
It  was  found  that  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  predicted  times  of  high 
and  low  water  agreed  within  fifteen  minutes  with  the  observed  tim^, 
and  that  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  predicted  heights  agreed  with  the  ob- 
served within  0.45  ft.  To  properly  appreciate  these  differences  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  they  depend  upon  the  errors  of  the  original 
observations  from  which  the  constants  were  computed,  the  errors,  if 
any,  made  in  computing  those  constants,  the  small  errors  due  to  yield- 
ing, etc.,  of  the  machine  Predictor,  the  errors  in  the  observations  of 
1889  with  which  the  predictions  were  compared,  and  finally  and  largdy, 
the  non-predictable  disturbances  of  sea  level  by  meteorological  causes. 
The  available  evidence  indicates  strongly  that  the  larger  differences  are 
due  in  the  main  to  this  last  cause.  In  regard  to  the  time  differences, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  water  often  stands  sensibly  at  the  same  level 
for  as  much  as  fifteen  minutes  and  therefore  an  error  of  fifteen  minutes 
is  practically  about  as  good  as  zero  error.  A  single  discrepoacy  in 
height  of  3.7  fert  occurred  on  Sept.  10  during  a  great  storm. 

The  Coast  Survey  is  at  present  engaged  in  building  a  new  tide  pre- 
dictor to  replace  the  Ferrel  machine  which  has  rendered  such  good 
service  for  many  years.  The  new  tide  predictor  will  do  at  the  same 
time  both  the  work  of  the  English  machine  and  the  Ferrd  Predictor. 
That  is,  it  will  not  only  draw  the  tidal  curve  for  any  future  time  as  the 

•See  C.  and  G.  S.  Report  1890,  appendix  Ho.  15. 
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English  machine  does,  but  will  also  show  upon  its  face  ready  for  the 
copyist,  the  time  and  height  of  every  high  and  low  water. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here,  that  the  most  wonderful  computing 
machine  in  existence  owes  its  origin  to  the  application  of  the  harmonic 
analysis  to  the  tides.  I  refer  to  the  Harmonic  Analyser,  a  computing 
machine,  made  and  used  by  the  English.  It  is  operated  by  feeding 
into  the  machine  the  roll  of  paper  from  an  automatic  tide  guage  and  by 
hand  retracing  with  a  point  the  tidal  curve.  When  this  process  is 
finished  certain  indices  on  the  machine  show  readings  from  which  the 
harmonic  constants  are  derived  by  a  simple  multiplication  or  division. 
The  machine  then  performs  the  converse  office  of  the  Predictor.  The 
Predictor  takes  the  numerous  component  curves  and  combines  them  for 
a  future  time.  But  the  Harmonic  Analyser  performs  the  much  more 
difficult  office  of  separating  the  observed  composite  tidal  curve,  with  all 
its  apparent  irregularities,  into  its  separate  components,  of  which  origi- 
nally only  the  periods  are  known.  This  machine  with  some  tniuor 
changes  may  be  used  for  the  determination  of  the  elements  of  any  ob- 
served periodic  phenomena. 

To  resume, —  with  present  methods  predictions  of  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy  can  be  made  for  any  station  at  which  a  series  of  good  observa- 
tions is  available.  In  fact,  these  predictions  by  the  harmouic  method 
are  probably  about  as  accurate  as  they  can  ever  be  made  by  any  process 
whatever, — in  view  of  the  comparative  certainty  that  the  larger  out- 
standing discrepancies  at  present  are  due  to  meteorological  disturbances. 
But,  strictly,  said  predictions  are  limited  to  the  station,  of  observation. 

When  one  desires  to  predict  a  tide  for  a  neighboring  station  he  is  at 
once  confronted  by  the  limitations,  dealt  with  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
lecture,  of  our  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  boundaries  (bottom  and  sides) 
upon  the  progress  and  range  of  a  tidal  wave.  In  other  words,  one  is 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  predicting  the  change  in  the  tide  which 
takes  place  between  two  given  points,  and  this  is  precisely  the  problem 
in  which  we  encounter  the  most  narrow  limitations  of  success. 

If  the  range  and  time  of  occurence  were  the  only  tidal  quantities 
whidi  were  decidedly  changed  in  passing  from  place  to  place  it  would 
be  comparatively  simple  to  obtain,  by  observing  these  two  quantities,  a 
means  of  reducing  the  predictions  from  one  station  to  another.  Indeed, 
the  fact  that  the  other  tidal  quantities  change  more  slowly  than  these 
two,  is  utilized  in  the  C.  and  G.  S.  Tide  Tables  to  reduce  from  the  sta- 
tions for  which  the  harmonic  predictions  are  made,  to  neighboring  sta- 
tions at  which  only  a  few  observations  of  time  and  height  are  available. 
But  such  an  extension  of  the  predictions  introduces  errors  which  in- 
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crease  rapidly  with  the  distance.  For  the  relative  magnitude  of  the 
separate  tidal  components  varies  greatly  from  place  to  place  iu  a  manner 
that  is  at  present  non-predictahle,  and  can  only  be  determined  by  direct 
harmonic  analysis  at  each  point.  If  out  of  the  various  component  tides 
there  are  formed  two  groups,  one  composed  of  component  tides 
which  are  semi-diurnal  (having  two  high  waters  per  day),  and  the 
other  composed  of  those  which  are  diurnal  (one  high  water  per  day), 
the  preceding  statement  may  be  forcibly  illustrated.  Atlantic  tides  will 
be  found  to  have  semi-diurnal  components  predominating  lai^ely  over 
the  diurnal.  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  classes 
of  components  are  either  of  about  the  same  magnitude,  or  the  diumat 
class  predominates,  as  at  Galveston  where  frequently  there  is  but  one 
high  water  per  day.  For  North  Pacific  stations  the  diurnal  components 
equal  or  exceed  the  semi-diurnal.  For  any  one  region  there  are  also 
continual  changes  from  place  to  place  in  the  relative  magnitudes.  It  is 
the  change  in  the  relative  magnitude  of  these  two  classes  of  components 
that  makes  the  characteristic  difference  between  the  tides  at  Sandy 
Hook,  N,  ]■,,  and  the  peculiar  tides  of  Port  Townsend  with  the  occa- 
sional single  high  water  per  day. 

In  dealing  with  the  general  problem  of  prediction  the  present  status 
is ;  that  for  all  stations  at  which  a  few  months  of  continuous  observa- 
tions are  available  an  accurate  prediction  can  be  made ;  that  for  all 
other  intermediate  stations  predictions  can  be  made  by  interpolation, — 
an  interpolation,  the  exactness  of  which  depends  largely  on  the  short- 
ness of  the  space  over  which  it  extends,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  varia- 
tion of  the  quantities  concerned  are  not  known  ;  that  for  intermediate 
stations  at  which  short  or  discontinuous  series  of  observations  are  avail- 
able the  interpolation  can  be  increased  considerably  in  accuracy  by  non- 
harmonic  computations  of  the  mean  range  and  mean  luni-tidal  in- 
tervals,— these  quantities  serving  as  an  aid  to  interpolation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  just  as  with  musical  sounds  there  is  s 
tendency  for  baroionics  of  the  original  tone  to  be  produced,  so  in  the 
tides  the  fretting  against  bottom  and  shores  has  a  tendency  to  genoate 
the  waves  of  shorter  period  corresponding  to  harmonic  tones, — this 
tendency  becoming  more  and  more  decided  as  the  friction  increases. 
In  the  table  of  harmonic  constants  on  page  24,  M^  and  M^  are  such 
component  tides. 

For  the  engineer,  the  determination  of  mean  sea  levd,  the  world's 
datum  plane,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  auxiliary  tidal 
problems.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  comment  on  the  de^raUUty  of 
an  accurate  determination  of  that  plane.     How  shall  mean  sea  level 
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be  determined  at  a  tidal  station  ?  It  is  a  common  practice  to  determine 
it  by  obser\'ing  the  height!;  of  high  and  low  water  for  a  few  days  and 
taking  as  the  mean  sea  level  a  plane  midway  between  mean  high  water 
and  mean  low  water.  This  metliod  gives  an  approximation  to  mean 
sea  level  which  is  good  enough  for  many  purposes,  especially  if  one  is 
dealing  with  an  Atlantic  tide,  or  any  tide  in  which  the  diurnal  compo- 
nents are  small  as  compared  with  the  semi-diurnal  components.  Btit 
it  is  well  to  be  forewarned  that  for  the  other  class  of  tides,  in  which 
the  diurnal  components  are  nearly  as  large  or  larger  than  the  semi- 
diurnal, the  above  method  of  reduction  gives  only  a  rough  approxima- 
tion to  the  plane  sought,  and  that  tlie  error  of  the  approximation  can 
not  be  made  to  disappear  even  by  incrca^ng  indefinitely  the  length  of 
series  dealt  with.  At  Fort  Townseud,  for  example,  a  tide  similar  to 
that  sliown  for  May  38th,  with  nearly  equal  high  waters  close  on  each 
side  of  a  very  high  low  water,  occurs  frequently,  while  the  symmetri- 
cal case  of  nearly  equal  low  waters  on  each  side  of  a  very  low  high 
water,  seldom  or  never  occurs.  The  asymmetry  of  which  this  is  an 
illustration  is  one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  this  tide  and  makes 
it  true  that  mean  sea  level,  determined  as  above  indicated,  from  high 
and  low  water  readings  only,  may  easily  be  in  error  more  than  a  foot 
from  observations  (say)  for  a  week,  and  will  be  in  error  by  several 
inches  even  when  the  series  is  of  indefinite  length. 

It  is  the  area  of  the  portion  of  the  tidal  curve  which  is  above  mean 
sea  level  that  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  portion  below.  Mean  sea  level 
is  correctly  determined,  then,  by  taking  the  mean  of  equally  spaced 
ordinates, — say  hourly  ordinates. 

But  even  when  mean  sea  level  is  determined  from  hourly  ordinates 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  for  most  stations  of  the  world  there  is  a 
tide  with  a  period  of  one  year,  marked  5,  in  the  table  of  page  45,  due 
to  meteorological  causes,  having  a  range  of  from  four  inches  to  a  foot. 
Unless  a  correction  is  applied  to  take  account  of  this  tide,  mean  sea 
level  as  computed  from  the  observations  of  say  a  month,  may  be  in 
error  by  from  two  to  six  inches.  In  some  rare  cases  this  tide  is  much 
larger.  At  Calcutta,  as  the  extreme  case,  it  has  a  range  of  over  five 
feet. 

When  a  line  of  geodetic  levels  starts  from  a  tidal  station  and  the 
highest  degree  of  accuracy  is  desired,  the  question  arises,  "  is  the  mean 
level  of  the  sea  at  that  station  the  same  as  the  undisturbed  level  would 
be  if  no  tide  existed  at  the  station,  or  its  approaches?  "*     Doea  the  tide 

*  Se«  Tidal  RcMBichn,  by  WUIiam  Peml,  pp.  902, 106,  136-137- 
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bank  ap  the  water  to  a  certain  extent  against  the  land  just  as  the  wind 
waves  do  ?  This  effect  is  probably  small,  but  that  it  is  so,  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  proved  either  theoretically  or  by  observation. 

In  condu^on,  let  me  warn  yon  against  the  most  common  mistake 
made  in  u^g  tidal  predictions.  It  is  in  many  cases  ea^er  to  jadge 
when  the  tidal  current  changes  from  flood  to  ebb  or  vice  versa,  than  to 
determine  when  the  vertical  motion  changes  from  rise  to  fall  or  vke 
versa.  So  the  reversal  of  the  horizontal  motion  being  observed,  it  is 
in  many  cases  assumed,  thoughtlessly,  that  the  time  of  the  reversal  of 
the  vertical  motion  is  the  same,  and  thus  the  Tide  Tables  are  accused 
of  being  in  error.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  taking  the  stations  of  the  world 
as  a  whole,  at  a  large  percentage  the  tidal  current  does  not  change  until 
thirty  minutes  to  two  hours  after  the  vertical  motion  has  changed.  In 
some  rare  cases  it  is  even  true  that  the  flood  tide  runs  for  about  three 
hours  after  high  water,  so  that  the  current  is  running  up  hiU  half  of 
the  time,  just  as  a  pendulum  bob  is  on  the  up  slope  half  of  the  time. 
Tidal  predictions  usually  refer  to  the  rise  and  fall  only,  and  are  so 
stated,  and  should  not  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  currents, — the  horizontal 
component  of  the  motion. 

In  preparing  the  lecture,  aside  from  the  notes  on, — and  familiaritj' 
with — tides,  acquired  while  acting  as  computer  in  the  tidal  Division  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  I  should  acknowledge  especially  the 
following  sources  of  information. 

I^dol  ResMTchM,  by  William  Fcrrdl.  Appendix,  Cout  &  Geodetic  SuTrey 
Report,  1874. 

The  Tide  Gauge,  Tide  Predictor,  and  Harmonic  AnalyMr.  Sir  WUlia«n  Thom- 
son. Minntes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Inititnte  of  Civil  Sngineeis;  Vol.  65. 
(English.) 

Compariaon  of  Predicted  and  Obterved  Times  and  Heights  of  High  and  Low 
Water  at  Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.  during  the  year  18S9.  Alex  S.  Chiistie.  C.  &  G.  S- 
Report,  1890,  Appendix,  No.  15. 

The  Harmonic  Analyser ;  TTU  Engineer,  Dec  19,  1879. 

The  Maxima  and  Minima  Tide  Predicting  Machine;  William  PerreL  Appen- 
dix No.  10,  C.  &  G.  S.,  Report,  1883. 

General  Astronomy  ;  Prof.  C.  A.  Young. 
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Commissions  General  of  the  U.  S.to  the  International  Exhibition  al  Antwerp. 


There  is  a  country  where  the  rivers  run,  so  to  spealc,  above  the 
heads  of  the  inhabitants,  where  powerful  cities  rest  below  the  level  of 
the  sea  which  surges  against  them,  where  portions  of  the  cultivated 
fields  are  invaded  by  the  waters  and  in  turn  freed  from  them,  where 
islands  have  been  attached  to  the  continent  by  ropes  of  sand,  and 
where  parts  of  solid  ground  have  been  transformed  into  isliutds. 

Such  a  country  is  the  United  Netherlands,  more  familiar  to  many  as 
Holland,  the  name  of  one  of  its  individual  states.  Holland,  without 
quarries,  has  built  magnificent  buildings,  and  substantial  cities  ;  almost 
without  timber  she  has  constructed  navies  which  have  disputed  the  sea 
with  the  most  powerful  fleets. 

It  is  not  astonishing  that  even  a  sterile  country  should  by  cultivation 
produce  grain  and  stock,  but  it  is  surprising  that  Holland  should  exist. 

That  which  interests  the  traveler  more  than  the  local  scenery,  the 
character  of  the  people,  or  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  is  the  mystery 
of  formation  and  strange  destiny  which  is  explained  partly  by  nature 
and  partly  by  human  industry.  Flat  as  a  calm  ocean,  indented  by 
gulfs  and  bays,  eaten  away  by  interior  lakes,  and  intersected  by  rivers, 
Holland  seems  to  have  been  for  ages  the  arena  of  combat  between  land' 
and  sea. 

In  other  countries  when  science  seeks  to  unravel  geologic  problems- 
it  examines  the  testimony  of  the  rocks  and  reads  from  monuments  re- 
garding whose  structure  history  is  ^lent.  Human  genius  follows  th« 
action  of  forces  which  spent  themselves  anterior  to  man's  probable  en- 
try, but  in  Holland  all  is  new  ;  the  gulfe,  lakes,  and  islands  and  even 
entire  provinces  have  come  into  existence  under  man's  observation. 
He  has  seen  within  historic  times,  sand  close  a  river's  mouth,  land 
converted  into  water,  and  lakes  dry  up  and  disappear.  The  ordinaiiy 
agencies  of  change  ;  wind  and  waves,  rain  and  flood,  and  the  rise  and 
fall  of  land  have  here  been  at  work.    Long  after  the  continent  of 
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Europe  had  become  fixed  and  stable,  Holland  began  its  geographic 
formation  and  is  still  pursuing  processes  intended  to  hold  or  enlarge 
her  boundaries.  The  inhabitants  of  a  country  are  what  the  external 
influences  make  them,  and  its  geography  is  a  preface  to  its  history,  as 
well  as  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  people's  habits,  genius,  and 
institutions. 

By  the  aid  of  old  maps  and  documents,  one  can  know  what  Holland 
was  at  the  time  when  it  first  became  known,  and  what  changes  have 
been  wrought  by  the  action  of  the  waters  of  its  rivers,  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  and  the  hands  of  mau ;  in  short,  how  Holland  was  made.  The 
power  of  the  rivers  one  can  now  see  in  the  inundations,  the  action  of 
the  sea  in  the  sand  dunes  along  the  coast,  and  the  transformations  by 
man  everywhere. 

The  Dutch  geolt^sts,  from  a  careful  examination  of  soils  obtained 
by  borings,  have  divided  the  formation  of  the  Netherlands  under  the 
action  of  fresh  water  into  three  periods  :  anterior  to  the  existence  of 
the  Rhine,  while  the  Rhine  was  opening  a  passage  to  the  sea,  and  since 
man  has  attempted  to  keep  the  Rhine  within  defined  limits. 

Before  the  birth  of  the  Rhine,  the  great  part  of  the  Netherlands  was 
a  sea,  Umited  on  the  German  side  by  a  rocky  coast  which  is  now  seen 
in  the  Teutoburgwald.  This  sea  left  in  its  ancient  bed  bones  of  the 
mammoth,  such  as  are  found  in  the  North  Sea,  and  blocks  of  granite 
evidently  carried  by  the  glaciers  from  Norway's  mountains.  The 
glacial  sea  extended  as  far  south  perhaps  as  the  Alps.  The  uplifting 
of  the  Ardennes  enclosed  a  sea  in  the  interior  of  Germany  and  shield- 
ing it  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  north,  it  soon  became  full  to  over- 
flowing from  the  melting  ice  on  its  southern  shores.  Finally  the  pent 
up  watos  broke  through  and  in  the  bed  thus  formed  the  Rhine  has 
dnce  been  flowing. 

With  the  rtish  of  water  large  masses  of  rocks  were  moved  and  hur- 
ried along  until  the  moving  force  became  insufficient ;  smaller  particles 
'  were  carried  further,  and  when  the  sea  was  reached  the  final  burdens 
were  surrendered.  The  pebbles  and  grains  of  sand  on  which  rests  the 
soil  of  Guelderland,  Over  Yssel,  and  the  Island  of  Texel,  show  that 
their  primeval  home  was  the  basalt  regions  of  the  Rhine.  Just  as 
Egypt  is  the  Nile  in  its  present  tense,  so  is  Holland  the  present  of  the 
Rhine — that  Rhinewhichnisbesover  the  rocks  at  Schafibausen,  spreads 
out  majestically  before  Mayeuce,  passes  in  triumph  under  the  fortress 
of  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  beats  in  sonorous  cadence  at  the  foot  of  the 
Seven  Mountains.  In  its  course,  it  reflects  gothic  cathedrals,  princely 
castles,  fertile  hills,  steep  rocks,  famous  ruins,  cities,  groves,  and  gar- 
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dcDS.  But  in  giving  up  its  load  for  the  making  of  a  state,  it  has 
forced  its  recipient  to  wall  it  in  and  watch  with  anxiety  its  tottuous 
march  to  its  death  in  the  sea. 

From  the  neighborhood  of  Emmerich,  before  reaching  the  Dutch  fron- 
tier, it  has  lost  all  the  beauty  of  its  banks,  and  fiows  in  great  lazy 
curves  through  broad  monotonous  flats,  suggestive  of  approaching  old 
age.  At  Millingen  it  runs  entirely  in  the  territory  of  Holland,  but  only 
a  short  distance  until  it  divides.  The  main  branch  shamefully  disowns 
its  name,  and  throws  itself  into  the  Meuse,  a  river  of  French  origin  ; 
the  other  branch,  insulted  by  the  name  of  Danoerden  canal,  after  going 
nearly  to  Amheim,  again  separates  into  two  branches ;  one  empties  into 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  other  regaining  its  early  name  though  qualified  as 
the  Lower  Rhine,  goes  as  far  as  the  village  of  Drustede,  where  it  divides 
for  the  third  time.  One  of  these  branches,  like  a  fugitive  from  justice, 
changes  its  name  and  unites  with  the  Meuse  near  Rotterdam  ;  the  other 
still  clinging  tenaciously  to  its  old  name,  even  if  inflicted  with  the  sou- 
briquet of  "curved",  reaches  Utrecht  with  difficulty,  where  for  the 
fourth  time  it  is  compelled  to  submit  to  a  division.  One  part  denying 
its  once  boasted  name,  drags  itself  as  far  as  Muiden  where  it  unites  with 
the  Zuider  Zee ;  the  other  called  the  Old  Rhine,  flows  slowly  to  Leyden, 
whose  streets  it  languidly  crosses,  then  gathered  into  a  canal  it  is  carried 
to  its  death  in  the  North  Sea. 

But  even  this  rite,  decent  burial,  is  of  recent  origin.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury a  furious  western  storm  not  only  drove  back  the  waters  of  the 
Old  Rhine,  but  threw  across  its  channel  great  mountains  of  sand  and 
blocked  its  entrance  into  the  sea.  The  river  lost  itself  partly  in  the 
sands  near  the  coast  and  partly  in  pools  about  the  surrounding  country. 
Under  the  reign  of  Louis  Bonaparte  a  canal  was  opened  through  the 
dunes  and  the  Rhine  again  conducted  into  the  sea.  The  mouth  of  this 
canal  is  protected  by  enormous  dykes  and  breakwaters,  and  the  sea  itself 
is  held  in  check  by  locks  or  sluice  gates.  When  the  tide  is  high  these 
locks  are  closed  to  prevent  the  waters  from  invading  the  land ;  when 
the  tide  falls  they  are  opened  to  give  passage  to  the  waters  of  the  Rhine 
which  have  accumulated  behind  them,  and  then  three  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  water  a  minute  passes  out.  On  days  when  storms  prevail,  a  con- 
cession is  made  to  the  sea,  and  tlie  outer  gate  is  left  open  so  that  the 
second  may  sustain  the  shock.  These  enormous  fortifications  on  the 
sands  defending  the  dying  Rhine  and  the  fallen  city  of  Leyden  command 
respect  and  grateful  admiration. 

The  tendency  of  the  rivers  of  Holland  has  been  to  drop  sediment  along 
their  lower  levels  and  especially  at  their  mouths.     The  sea  has  resisted 
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this  encroachmeat  and  in  retreating  has  continually  fought  to  regain 
the  lost  territory.  It  has  thrown  barriers  across  the  river  channels  to 
make  the  rivers  themselves  destroy  the  land  of  their  creation,  it  has 
buried  the  rich  alluvial  soil  fathoms  deep  under  unproductive  sands, 
and  wherever  it  does  not  build  a  fortress  against  itself,  the  state  must 
accept  the  challenge  aud  begin  a  royal  battle. 

Along  the  North  Sea  there  are  stretches,  sometimes  eight  miles  in 
length,  along  which  there  must  be  built  dykes  strong  enough  and  high 
enough  to  withstand  the  heaviest  storm  aud  the  highest  sea. 

The  more  recent  type  of  dyke  may  be  described  as  follows  :  It  is 
built  of  earth,  firmly  packed  on  its  sea  face,  and  partly  paved  with 
dressed  Norway  granite  or  Rhine  basalt  blocks.  Beginning  at  the  top, 
the  dimensions  are  as  follows  :  —sixteen  feet  across  the  top, — a  width 
great  enough  to  accommodate  the  double  track  railroad  and  a  path  be- 
^des ;  then  on  the  sea  face,  it  inclines  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  for 
a  distance  of  thirteen  feet,  when  the  slope  diminishes  to  only  one  in 
twenty.  For  forty  feet  a  sod  surface  is  maintained  but  beyond  that  for 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet  where  the  force  of  the  storm-lashed  waves 
beat  the  hardest,  the  surface  is  faced  with  stone.  This  carries  the  face 
to  a  point  about  three  feet  below  high  tide,  then  a  flat  pavement  is  laid 
out  to  and  beyond  the  low  water  line.  As  seen  in  the  picture,  three 
rows  of  piles  are  driven  in  to  hold  the  facing  in  place,  and  two  other 
rows  of  larger  piles  with  their  tops  protruding  along  the  line  where  the 
waves  are  most  aggressive. 

On  the  inner  face  the  slope  is  more  rapid  and  protected  by  sod  alone. 
The  height  above  high  water  to  the  railroad  track  is  eighteen  feet. 

The  amount  of  labor  required  to  construct  such  a  line  of  fortifica- 
tions can  hardly  be  imagined,  aud  the  cost  is  well-nigh  beyond  con- 
jecture. One  great  item  of  expense  is  the  piles — all  of  whi<^  come 
from  other  lands — aud  cost  to  put  in  place  four  dollars  each. 

This  defense  is  not  an  idle  precaution.  When  the  west  winds  drive 
the  waters  from  the  English  Channel  to  meet  those  deflected  by  Nor- 
way's shores  they  fill  up  the  North  Sea  and  seek  their  old  course  across 
the  Netherlands.  Angered  at  man's  attempt  to  block  the  way,  the 
waves  beat  remorselessly  against  the  work  of  his  hands  and  dash  to 
pieces  the  stanch  ships  entrusted  to  their  care.  Only  last  March,  the 
fishermen's  boats  drawn  up  on  the  sands  at  Schevingen  did  not  escape 
the  sea's  fury.  They  were  hurled  across  the  beach  and  crushed  one 
against  another  upon  the  dunes  beyond. 

The  land  around  being  lower  than  the  sea,  becomes  so  saturated  with 
moisture  that  it  must  be  drained  in  order  to  be  productive.     This  drain- 
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ing  is  primarily  into  ditches,  but  the  waters  of  the  sea  being  higher 
there  can  be  no  direct  outlet,  hence  the  water  from  the  ditches  must  be 
raised  by  artificial  means  high  enough  to  run  through  well  guarded 
sluice  gates  into  the  sea. 

This  brings  us  to  the  general  drainage  question.  In  the  three-fifths 
of  the  entire  territory  which  is  below  sea-level,  ditches  form  the  divid- 
ing line  between  farms  or  even  between  fields.  When  these  become 
full  the  water  is  pumped  by  windmill  power  into  larger  ditches  having 
higher  banks,  and  from  these  into  another  with  still  higher  banks  until 
a  large  canal  with  an  outlet  into  the  sea  is  reached.  The  first  lifting  is 
done  by  private  parties,  but  when  larger  areas  are  interested  in  the 
prompt  handling  of  the  water  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  government  and 
steam-pumps  are  employed.  Since  a  large  number  of  smaller  canals 
are  emptied  into  each  larger  one,  the  pumping  at  each  transfer  station 
cannot  be  unlimited,  for  then  water  might  be  put  into  a  canal  more 
rapidly  than  it  could  be  pumped  out.  Then  too  the  final  canalsempty- 
ing  into  the  sea  have  their  discharge  limited  by  the  height  of  the  tide 
at  their  mouths.  Thus  it  is  necessary  that  at  each  station  the  height 
of  water  in  the  canal  must  have  a  fixed  and  defined  limit.  For  fixing 
this  limit  a  net -work  of  lines  of  precise  levels  covers  Holland,  and 
gauges  at  every  pumping  station  mark  the  elevations  in  terms  of  a 
common  zero  of  elevation — that  of  the  Amsterdam  Bench  Mark,  Then 
the  man  in  charge  of  each  station  is  told  that  he  must  not  pump  after 
the  water  in  the  receiving  canal  has  reached  a  certain  height,  and  that 
the  water  in  the  lower  canal  ought  to  be  kept  below  a  certain  level, 
that  is,  if  it  rises  above  that  height  there  is  danger  of  an  overflow. 
From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  a  local  engineer  might  be  embarrassed  by 
two  conflicting  orders.  He  may  be  forbidden  to  pour  water  into  one 
canal  because  it  is  already  full  and  know  at  the  same  time  that  the 
lower  canal  is  dangerously  full.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  is  not  called 
upon  to  worry  about  this.  The  latter  condition  had  been  already  ob- 
served by  the  district  inspector  and  notices  served  that  pumping  into 
this  lower  canal  should  cease  at  once.  The  canals  still  lower  might 
thereby  be  in  danger  of  overflow,  but  that  would  cause  the  pumps  still 
lower  down  to  stop  until  the  individual  farmers  would  be  forced  to 
throw  their  wind  pumps  out  of  gear.  This  might  cause  some  fields  to 
become  submerged,  but  the  principle  is  observed  that  it  is  much  better 
for  the  water  to  rise  gently  over  a  few  fields  than  to  have  a  large  canal 
burst  its  banks  and  the  rushing  water  endanger  life  as  well  as  property. 

This  entire  question  of  drainage,  the  conduct  of  river  waters  to  the 
sea,  and  the  protection  of  exposed  shores,  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
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Ministry  of  Water  Affairs.  The  country  is  divided  into  provinces  with 
a  director  and  engineers  in  chaise,  and  the  provinces  further  subdi- 
vided into  districts  with  more  elaborate  supervision  over  each.  Officers 
are  always  on  the  lookout  at  the  sea-ends  of  the  larger  water  ways  and 
the  height  of  water  due  to  tide  or  storm  telegraphed  several  times  a  day 
to  all  the  stations  at  which  water  is  ponred  into  a  particular  outlet. 
These  stations  communicate  any  unusual  disturbance  in  the  outSow  to 
all  their  feeders.  It  is  like  a  general  massing  his  troops — a  delay  in 
the  advance  column  causes  the  issue  of  an  order  to  one  in  the  rear  to 
halt,  and  this  order  is  passed  back  to  the  last  coinpauy. 

Heavy  rains  in  one  section  give  to  that  district  a  sort  of  right  of  way 
in  passing  along  its  extra  superfluity  of  water,  and  ice  blockades  in  the 
early  spring  give  notice  that  very  soon  unusual  precautions  will  be 
needed. 

These  faithful  men,  trained  for  their  important  duties  at  the  State 
School  of  Engineering  at  Delft,  are  ever  on  the  alert.  At  no  time  can 
they  be  negligent  of  their  duty.  A  sudden  northwest  wind  may  spring 
up  aud  drive  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Maas  back  from  their 
mouths.  If  this  conditiou  is  not  reported  overflows  from  feeding  cauals 
are  sure  to  follow. 

These  canals,  so  necessary  for  drainage,  are  also  most  useful  as  a 
means  of  communication,  and  boats  are  the  most  common  freighters. 
The  depth  and  width  of  each  canal  are  known,  the  way  in  which  its 
banks  are  protected  decides  whether  the  swash  from  a  propeller  can  be 
withstood  and  the  velocity  permitted  is  plainly  given.  Convenient  locks 
enable  boats  to  pass  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  canals,  so  that  nearly 
any  place  in  Holland  can  be  reached  by  water  from  every  other  place. 
Kven  the  ditches  around  the  farms  and  fields  are  navigable  by  flat  boats, 
the  hay  and  barley  are  carried  by  water  to  the  bams,  aud  the  milk- 
maids— usually  men — go  by  boats  to  milk. 

At  first  it  looks  odd  to  see  a  sail  apparently  moviug  across  the  land- 
scape, and  only  after  closer  acquaintance  does  one  realize  that  the  sail 
belongs  to  a  boat  whose  hull  is  hidden  behind  the  banks  of  a  canal. 
The  wind  blows  nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  the  time  over  the  Netherlands 
so  that  sails  can  be  used  a  large  part  of  the  time,  and  while  the  canals 
are  too  narrow  to  admit  of  tacking,  there  is  usually  such  a  variety  of 
water-ways  connecting  the  place  of  departure  with  the  de.stiuation  that 
a  route  favorable  for  the  sail  cau  be  chosen. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  iu  the  summer  afternoons  how  the  small  boats 
laden  with  vegetables  come  out  to  the  larg<:r  canals  leading  into  the  cities, 
and  after  being  picked  up  by  a  tug  boat  go  into  the  town  like  a  chain 
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of  barges  down  the  Hudson.  The  tug  drops  the  boats  in  the  harbor  and 
the  owners  of  each  seek  their  accustomed  market  place  along  the  canals 
in  the  city. 

In  the  smaller  canals  the  usual  means  of  propulsion  is  poling.  A 
man  walks  to  the  front  of  the  boat,  thrusts  a  long  pole  to  the  bottom  of 
the  canal  and  placing  bis  shoulder  against  the  free  end  of  it,  he  walks 
towards  the  stem,  literally  kicking  the  boat  from  under  himself.  When 
the  stern  is  reached,  the  pole  is  withdrawn  and  the  process  repeated,  alter- 
nating sides  for  the  purposes  of  .steering  in  case  only  one  is  poling.  The 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  Dutch  cities  are  provided  with  canals  on  which 
the  heavier  freight  is  carried  reduces  the  use  of  drays  and  large  wagons 
for  that  purpose  to  a  minimum.  Smaller  parcels  are  carried  on  push 
carts  and  their  utility  having  once  been  demonstrated  they  now  find  odd 
and  varied  uses,  "It's  a  good  thing,  push  it  along",  must  have 
originated  tn  Holland. 

Where  the  ditches  form  the  boundaries  for  the  fields  they  are  crossed 
by  bridges.  The  bridges  have  usually  a  trap  door  running  their  entire 
width,  and  the  raising  of  this  door  forms  an  efficient  barricade  to  the 
cows  within  the  field. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  fish  have  been  seen  in  these  canals  and 
ditches,  and  I  have  seen  thousands  of  men  and  boys  never  women, 
they  are  too  busy — sitting  on  the  bank  with  poles  and  lines  and  baited 
hook  waiting  for  a  bite  or  even  a  glorious  nibble.  I  have  also  seen  as 
many  fish,  sometimes  ostensibly  near  a  fisherman  lying- in -wait,  but  I 
have  never  seen  a  fish,  pole  and  line  in  their  supposed  proper  relation. 
The  uncertainty  as  to  what  may  be  transpiring  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  murky  water  and  the  possibility  that  at  the  next  minute  the  cork 
might  bob,  have  a  charm  even  for  the  onlooker,  and  I  admit  that  on 
more  than  one  occasion  I  have  sat  down  on  the  grass  and  watched  with 
hope  as  well  as  interest.  When  the  cork  would  yield  to  a  gentle  tre- 
mor, the  enviable  holder  of  the  rod  would  say  "that  is  a  cat,"  and 
later  as  he  raised  the  baitless  hook  and  said  "I  told  you  so"  he  passed 
for  a  veritable  Isaak  Walton.     Surely  the  I<one  Fisherman  was  a  Dutch- 

Naturally  where  the  lifting  of  water  is  such  an  important  matter,  the 
most  economical  means  of  accomplishing  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
moment.  When  only  small  areas  are  involved  and  the  amount  of  per- 
colating water  not  great,  small  wind-mills  operating  the  simple  Archi- 
medean screw  suffice.  The  smaller  wind-mills  like  those  of  the  most 
recent  type  put  themselves  in  the  wind,  and  turn  patiently  as  long  as 
the  breezes  hold  out,  or  until  an  order  comes  to  stop.     These  machines 
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are  extremely  simple  in  construction,  and  the  height  to  which  water  can 
beraised  by  a  screw  of  this  character  is  limited  by  the  length  of  the 
tube  which  can  be  so  supported  as  to  be  free  from  sagging.  It  is 
evident  that  any  appreciable  sagging  would  prevent  the  inner  axis 
from  turning  and  thereby  impair  its  efficiency.  Fortunately,  in  the 
lowest  levels  where  such  devices  are  employed  the  height  to  which  the 
water  must  be  raised  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three  feet. 

Large  volumes  of  water  are  usually  lifted  by  paddle  wheels  or  breast 
wheels,  also  driven  by  wind  power,  but  operated  by  wind-mills  of 
greater  dimensions.  Some  of  these  are  owned  by  private  individuals 
but  many  belong  to  districts  and  work  in  the  interests  of  entire  com- 
muoities.  These  too  have  a  limited  efficiency,  but  they  are  doing  faith- 
ful service  in  thousands  of  neighborhoods.  It  must  not  be  presumed 
that  all  of  the  wind-mills  of  Holland  are  the  drivers  of  water-hoisting 
machinery,  a  large  majority  of  the  more  pretentious  ones  drive  mills  for 
grinding  wheat,  flax-seed,  or  madder,  sawing  logs,  or  crushing  stone. 
Some  are  very  substantially  built  of  brick  and  are  equivalent  in  value 
to  an  average  farm. 

At  the  critical,  one  might  almost  say  strategic,  points,  steam  pumps 
are  provided  for  fear  that  an  emergency  might  arise  at  the  time  of  a 
prolonged  calm.  And  although  now  largely  employed,  one  must  not 
forget  what  was  accomplished  when  wind  alone  was  used  as  a  motive 
power. 

The  Dutch  name  polder  is  applied  to  any  area  of  land  protected  by 
an  enclosing  dyke  and  drained  by  its  own  system  of  pumps.  Some  of 
these  are  but  slightly  below  the  general  level,  and  need  but  a  light  em- 
bankment ;  such  are  usually  of  a  £rm  soil  and,  after  the  removal  of 
the  water,  become  fields.  Others  were  originally  ponds  or  lakes,  or 
deposits  of  wet  muck,  which  have  to  be  enclosed  by  more  substantial 
embankments,  and  the  removal  of  the  water  in  the  finst  instance  as 
well  as  subsequently,  has  been  a  serious  matter.  Sometimes  the  re- 
moval of  peat  forms  a  pond,  from  which  the  water  is  afterwards  taken 
and  the  dried  land  enriched  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  polders  vary  in  size  from  two  or  three  acres  to  over  forty 
thousand  acres  and  they  lie  from  a  few  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
water  without  to  eighteen  feet  below  the  same.  The  former  were 
drained  by  single  mills,  while  in  the  latter  cases  strong  dykes  were  re- 
quired and  the  best  pumping  machinery  kept  in  operation  for  years. 
The  interior  of  each  polder  is  cut  with  ditches  and  canals,  which  con- 
duct the  drainage  to  the  points  where  pumps  are  established  to  lift  the 
water  over  the  embankment.     In  summer  droughts  the  reverse  process 
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brings  in  a  bountiful  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.  In  the 
Rhineland  district  there  are  90,000  acres  of  land  which  would  still  be 
under  water  were  it  not  for  the  skill,  capital  and  energy  of  the  doughty 
Dutch  warriors. 

North  Holland  has  undergone  great  changes  in  its  water-washed 
boundaries  as  well  as  in  its  interior  character.  Kven  going 
no  further  back  than  1288  and  accepting  as  reasonably  accurate 
the  map  of  that  date  we  can  trace  century  by  century,  if  not  year  by 
year,  the  fortunes  of  the  constant  war  with  the  waters.  By  1575,  the 
outward  form  had  changed  somewhat,  while  the  interior  had  so  rapidly 
melted  away,  that  the  feeling  became  general  that  determined  efforts 
should  be  made  to  prevent  any  further  wasting  away.  These  efforts 
were  at  first  precautionary,  the  war  being  wholly  on  the  defensive. 

The  holding  of  the  natural  streams  in  check,  keeping  them  within 
their  proper  channel,  allowed  some  of  the  marshes  to  become  dry.  This 
gain  of  land  whetted  the  people's  appetite  for  more,  and  plans  were  soon 
put  into  execution  for  draining  some  of  the  shallow  lakes  which  had 
now  become  isolated.  The  labor  of  accomplishing  these  tasks  was  enor- 
mous, and  very  slow  when  wind  was  relied  upon,  but  decade  by  decade 
saw  the  useless  lakes  disappear,  until  now  we  find  large  areas  of  land  and 
but  little  water. 

The  most  important  change  wrought  by  man  upon  the  face  of  Hol- 
land was  the  drying  up  of  the  Haarlem  Lake. 

This  lake,  or  as  it  was  called,  this  sea,  had  been  formed  by  the  join- 
tng.of  four  smaller  lakes  and  enlarged  by  frequent  inundation  until  it 
attained  a  circumference  of  thirty-seven  miles.  The  soil  of  its  shores 
was  very  fertile  and  so  readily  dissolved  by  water  that  no  prediction 
could  be  made  as  to  which  way  it  would  further  grow.  With  an  outlet 
into  a  branch  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  known  as  the  Y,  ships  could  enter  it 
and  pass  from  shore  to  shore.  At  one  time  fleets  of  seventy  ships  had 
fought  upon  the  late,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  storms  had  strewn 
its  banks  with  wrecks.  Fortunately  sand  dunes  skirted  its  western 
shore,  but  for  these  the  lake  would  have  joined  the  North  Sea  and  Hol- 
land would  have  become  an  island.  The  friable  character  of  the  banks 
and  the  fierce  winds  which  ruffled  its  surface  made  it  necessary  that  the 
neighboring  people  should  always  be  on  the  defensive. 

As  early  as  1643,  a  Dutch  engineer  Jan  Adrians,  suraamed  Leegh- 
water,  published  in  book  form  a  detailed  plan  for  draining  the  lake. 
At  this  time  Holland  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  war  with  Spain 
to  undertake  a  work  so  extensive  and  so  fraught  with  difficulties  as  this 
was  conceded  to  be.     The  political  complications  which  followed  the 
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peace  of  1684,  and  the  uncertain  issues  of  the  war  between  Sngland 
and  France,  caused  Leeghwater's  project  to  be  forgotten. 

He  had  proposed  a  surrounding  dyke,  with  a  skirting  canal  on  the 
outside,  and  the  employment  of  160  wind-mill  pumps  in  gangs  of  four. 
At  that  time  the  Rhine  was  closed  as  has  been  mentioned  already  and 
the  ready  disposal  of  the  water  from  the  lake  made  the  labor  somewhat 
more  difficult.  Other  plans  were  submitted— all  relying  upon  minor 
power — until  1819  when  the  government  took  the  matter  in  hand  and 
ordered  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  elements  of  the  problem. 

As  is  usual  in  such  matters,  final  action  was  delayed  partly  because 
of  the  many  rival  plans  submitted,  and  partly  because  of  the  great  cost 
of  the  undertaking.  However,  the  authorities  were  suddenly  awakened 
to  the  danger  coming  from  this  foe  within  by  the  storms  of  the  autumn 
of  1836.  On  the  gth  of  November,  a  violent  west  wind  drove  the 
waters  of  the  lake  into  the  very  streets  of  Amsterdam.  They  swept 
over  one  polder  after  another  and  covered  dykes,  roads  and  even 
bridges.  On  Christmas  day  a  fierce  east  wind  arose  and  hurled  the 
waters  of  the  lake  back  again  and  did  not  rest  until  a  part  of  Leyden 
was  inundated.  When  the  inventory  of  damages  was  taken,  it  was 
found  that  '00,000  acres  of  land  had  been  under  water,  and  18,000 
acres  of  polder  completely  filled.  An  entire  year  was  consumed  in 
freeing  the  submerged  lands  from  water,  and  gfreat  losses  were  found 
to  have  resulted  from  the  overflow.  This  was  the  final  provocation. 
The  challenge  was  accepted  and  the  battle  was  to  be  to  the  death.  In 
1S39  the  States  General  decided  to  attack  this  enemy  and  placed  the 
entire  matters  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  of  thirteen  members,  some 
of  whom  were  engineers,  others  landed  proprietors  and  state  counselors. 

The  plans  adopted  comprised  several  independent  features.  First  of 
all  the  building  of  an  enormous  dyke  entirely  around  the  lake  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  thirty-seven  miles,  and  outside  of  this  an  encircling 
canal  131  feet  wide.  This  canal  was  to  serve  a  triple  purpose;  afford- 
ing a  channel  for  the  navigation  now  excluded  from  the  lake,  a  means 
of  conduct  for  the  waters  which  formerly  flowed  into  the  lake  and 
finally  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  the  drainage  water  which  would  have  to 
be  pumped  out  during  and  after  the  formation  of  the  potder. 

At  the  southern  end  it  was  intended  to  have  this  encircling  canal 
connect  with  the  Rhine.  Consequently  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
sluices  at  Katwyk  in  order  to  allow  this  increased  amount  of  water  to 
readily  escape  into  the  North  Sea, 

This  canal  intersected  the  river  Spame,  which  could  easily  with  the 
added  water  get  beyond  its  banks  unless  assisted  in  the  ready  di^harge 
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of  its  increased  supply.  HcDCe  it  was  necessary  to  erect  a  large  pump- 
ing station  at  Spaarndam  and  for  a  similar  reason  one  at  Halfweg. 
Certain  polders  wliich  had  the  right  to  drain  into  the  Haarlem  Lake 
had  to  be  provided  for  and  this  necessitated  a  pump  at  Gouda.  This 
much  had  to  be  done  before  the  first  gallon  could  be  taken  from  the 
imprisoned  lake. 

Three  pumping  stations  were  erected  at  the  edge  of  the  lake  to  de- 
liver the  water  into  the  encircling  canal.  They  were  fixed  at  "The 
Cruqiiis,"  and  the  others  at  the  two  ends  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of 
the  lake,  points  which  are  now  the  termini  of  the  principal  drainage 
canal  of  the  polder. 

In  the  early  work  a  number  of  difficult  engineering  problems  were 
encountered.  The  enclosing  dyke  in  some  places  crossed  tongues  of 
land  which  in  reality  were  nothing  more  than  fioating  beds  composed 
of  aquatic  plants  who-ie  roots  were  so  interlaced  as  to  rest  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  These  had  to  be  loaded  down  with  earth  taken 
from  the  canal  until  they  rested  firmly  upon  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
and  the  dyke  then  built  on  top.  In  other  places  the  embankment  in- 
tersected ponds  or  creeks  where  the  surging  of  the  waters  would  soon 
wear  away  any  ordinary  eartli-works.  Here  jetties  were  built  by  piling 
bundles  of  rushes  one  upon  the  top  of  another  and  for  a  great  part  of 
the  way  they  were  obliged  to  face  the  water  side  of  the  dyke  with  sand 
brought  from  the  dunes  to  the  east  of  the  lake. 

In  general  the  earth  for  the  embankment  was  taken  from  the  canal, 
and  this  sufficed  forthe  canal,  which  for  a  width  of  ninety-five  feet  has  a 
depth  nearly  eleven  feet.  The  dyke  itself  rises  to  a  height  of  about 
eight  feet  above  the  zero  at  Amsterdam,  It  is  covered  with  turf,  and 
so  compact  did  it  become  as  soon  as  bnilt  that  it  has  settled  but  little. 

By  OctobCT,  1843,  the  dyke  and  canal  were  practically  completed  but 
the  final  closing  was  delayed  by  certain  complications  as  well  as  the 
non-arrival  of  machinery,  until  May,  1848, 

Of  course  the  choice  of  means  for  lifting  the  water  from  the  lake 
was  an  important  matter.  Careful  computation  gave  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  lake  as  780,000,000  tons,  and  to  this  was  to  be  added  rain- 
fall and  water  of  infiltration,  which  was  estimated  to  amount  to  40,000,- 
000  tons  per  annum  during  the  drainage  and  perhaps  half  as  much 
more  afterwards.  Then  too  provision  had  to  be  made  for  unforseen 
emergencies  and  most  unfavorable  conditions.  Wind-mills  were 
naturally  proposed,  but  the  most  advantageous  arrangement  of  them 
fixed  four  years  as  the  minimum  time  in  which  the  work  could  be  done. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  use  steam -pumps  and  provide  for  the  re- 
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moval  of  40,000,000  tons  per  month  which  would  require  fourteen 
months  for  draining  the  lake. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  the  engineer  to  discuss  the  spedal  expedi- 
ents devised  and  the  pumping  mechanism  finally  adopted.  It  was  ab- 
solutely pioneer  work  for  operations  of  such  magnitude.  English 
engineers  were  employed  and  the  eleven  pumps  at  each  of  the  three 
stations  raised  at  every  stroke  2376  cubic  feet  of  water,  while  the  total 
output  of  all  the  pumps  in  twenty-four  hours  was  more  than  1,000,000 
tons. 

At  first  only  one  station  was  equipped,  so  fearful  were  the  commisdon 
that  the  performance  of  the  engine  and  pumps  might  not  come  tip  to 
expectations.  It  worked  alone  for  eleven  months,  during  which  time 
the  level  of  the  lake  was  lowered  only  five  and  one-half  inches. 

The  other  two  stations  began  in  April,  1849,  and  in  July,  1852,  the 
lake  was  dry,  the  work  having  consumed  thirty-nine  months  instead 
of  fourteen  as  at  first  contemplated.  In  this  time  946,075,000  tons  of 
water  had  been  removed,  or  about  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  originally 
provided  for.  A  gridiron  system  of  canals  in  the  polder  is  provided 
for  the  interior  drainage  as  well  as  for  means  of  communication,  and 
the  level  of  the  land  of  the  polder  is  fourteen  feet  below  the  zero  at 
Amsterdam. 

This  gigantic  work  has  been  thus  described  in  detail  that  you  may 
properly  appreciate  Dutch  ingenuity  and  energy  and  listen  with  req>ect 
to  the  projects  frequently  made  to  drain  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

The  completion  of  the  drainage  of  the  lake  was  celebrated  by  the 
issue  of  several  medals ;  the  one  struck  by  the  Government  contained 
in  Latin  the  inscription  :  "  Haarlem  I,ake,  after  having  for  centuries 
assailed  the  surrounding  fields,  to  enlarge  itself  by  their  destruction, 
conquered  at  last  by  the  force  of  machinery,  has  returned  to  Holland 
its  44,:8o  acres  of  invaded  land." 

These  acres  are  now  occupied  by  about  12,000  people,  and  their 
products  are  the  choicest  of  the  land.  In  this  vast  plain,  so  recently 
the  bottom  of  a  navigable  lake,  straight  roads  are  bordered  with  trees  ; 
substantial  and  even  elegant  farm-houses  are  seen  on  every  hand ; 
throughout  the  whole  commune  there  are  police,  cemeteries,  fire- 
engines,  all  the  appliances  of  Dutch  dvilizatton,  as  well  organized  as  10 
any  of  the  older  districts  ;  periodical  cattle  markets  are  held ;  the  stage 
coach  makes  its  stated  trips  ;  a  steamboat  plies  the  encircling  canal ; 
grain  mills  are  at  work  ;  and  life  within  the  polder  is  quite  independ- 
ent of  that  without. 

The  Commission  is  quite  pardonable  when,  after  recounting  the 
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material  benefit  resulting  to  the  State,  it  says  :  "  Bat  this  is  not  all ; 
we  have  driven  forever  from  the  bosom  of  our  country  a  most  danger- 
ous enemy  ;  we  have  at  the  same  time  augmented  the  means  for  de- 
feuding  our  capital  in  time  of  war.  We  have  conquered  a  province  in 
combat  without  tears  and  without  blood,  where  science  and  genius  took 
the  place  of  generals,  and  where  workmen  were  the  worthy   soldiers," 

There  is  one  place  of  Holland  soil  from  which  even  Dutch  detennina- 
tion  cannot  withhold  the  invading  waters — one  battle-ground  that  for 
generatious  has  been  held  by  the  foe.  It  is  the  Island  of  Marken  in 
the  Zayder  Zee. 

This  island,  detached  from  the  mainland  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
lies  out  of  all  the  ordinary  routes  of  travel  and  hence  its  inhabitants 
have  perpetuated  the  quaint  costumes  and  queer  customs  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  that  their  land  became  an  island.  The  ground  is 
barely  above  the  water  at  high-tide,  so  that  any  unusual  storm  would 
completely  sweep  over  such  protecting  dykes  as  the  people  could  afford 
to  build.  With  characteristic  shrewdness  they  long  ago  counted  the 
cost  of  such  fortifications  as  the  exposed  position  would  necessitate  and 
wisely  concluded  that  the  ground  at  stake  would  not  justify  the  ex- 
penditure. They  therefore  dug  such  canals  as  would  drain  the  ground 
under  ordinary  conditions  and  used  the  earth  thus  obtained  in  building 
hillocks  on  which  the  houses  are  erected. 

On  seven  of  these  mounds  houses  are  grouped,  while  the  eighth  is 
the  silent  home  of  the  dead.  The  buildings  which  are  not  so  favora- 
bly situated  with  respect  to  the  highest  point  on  the  hill,  are  built  on 
stilts,  so  to  speak — the  lower  story  being  merely  frame-work,  and  only 
the  upper  one  occupied,  with  a  gangway  connecting  it  with  the  adja- 
cent houses,  so  that  in  case  of  an  overflow  isolation  cannot  be  complete. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  very  odd.  On  their  heads  they  wear  an 
enormous  white  cap  in  the  form  of  a  mitre,  ornamented  with  fancy 
needle  work  and  tied  under  the  chin  like  a  helmet.  From  under  the 
cap  fall  two  long  braids,  while  a  square-cut  bang  stiffly  waxed  forms  a 
sort  of  visor.  The  boddice  of  the  dress  is  richly  embroidered  in  orien- 
tal patterns,  the  skirt  made  of  dark  blue  homespun  is  very  short  and  full 
and  the  shoes  are  of  wood.  The  costume  of  the  men  consists  chiefly 
of  a  tight  jacket  to  which  are  buttoned  trousers  which  are  exceedingly 
full  about  the  hips  and  very  close-fitting  below  the  knees.  A  small 
cap,  wooden  shoes,  and  a  silver  pin  at  the  neck  complete  the  attire. 

These  costumes  are  universal  on  the  island,  and  being  so  distinct 
from  those  of  all  other  parts  of  Holland,  it  shows  how  long  ago  the 
separation  from  the  main  land  took  place,  and  bow  completely  isolated 
its  inhabitants  have  been. 
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There  are  no  trees  on  tlie  island,  only  a  few  sheep,  and  fowls,  and 
every  particle  of  building  material  must  be  brought  from  the  shore. 
The  men  are  engaged  in  fishing.  They  go  out  Sunday  evening  and  re- 
turn on  the  following  Saturday,  after  having  disposed  of  their  week's 
catch,  and  purchased  such  articles  as  the  home  demanded. 

The  women  educate  the  children,  make  clothing,  and  keep  every 
shining  article  duly  polished.  The  large  majority  of  them  never  leave 
the  island,  and  the  only  events  that  vary  the  monotonous  life  are  niani- 
ages,  births,  and  deaths,  the  passing  of  a  steamboat,  the  coming  of  a 
visitor,  or  the  elimination  of  the  island  by  a  tempest. 

The  shifting  sands  in  the  Zuyder  Zee  threatened  sometime  ago  to 
close  up  the  harbor  of  Amsterdam  and  the  navigation  of  this  uncertain 
lake  out  to  and  around  the  Hcldcr  seriously  embarrassed  the  shipping 
interests  of  this  important  city.  It  was  therefore  decided  some  years 
ago  to  construct  a  ship  canal  from  Amsterdam  directly  to  the  North 
Sea. 

This  great  work  was  completed  in  1870,  with  these  a  terminus  atYmui- 
den.  The  sea  being  higher  than  the  water  in  the  harbor  at  Amster- 
dam, it  is  necessary  to  have  enormous  locks  at  this  end.  The  traffic 
through  this  canal  is  so  great  that  the  water  let  through  in  the  locking 
would  be  a  source  of  danger  in  time.  The  harbor  of  Amsterdam  is 
shut  off  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  by  means  of  dykes  with  an  opening  se- 
ries of  locks.  Thus  the  waters  augmented  by  the  inlet  through  the 
North  Sea  Canal,  the  drainage  from  the  Haarlem  Lake  and  the  Anstel 
river,  now  cut  off  from  their  natural  outlet  into  the  Zuyder  Zee  would 
soon  overflow  the  city  if  it  were  not  for  the  powerful  pumps  which  lift 
the  accumulated  water  ont  into  the  lake.  Thus  the  canal,  so  necessary 
to  Amsterdam's  prosperity,  is  in  league  with  the  enemy  ;  the  Haarlem 
polder  which  is  the  city's  kitchen  garden,  drains  its  superfluous  water 
into  the  rising  harbor,  and  the  Zuyder  Zee  barred  out  because  of  its 
fickleness  takes  to  itself  the  threatening  flood,  only  after  a  great  outlay 
for  pumping. 

The  war  with  the  watery  element  is  not  always  open  and  above 
ground,  in  digging  nearly  every  foundation  a  superabundance  of  water 
is  encountered,  and  the  building  itself  must  rest  upon  piles.  It  is  always 
fascinating  to  watch  a  pile  driver,  to  see  it  swing  a  great  log  erect  and 
into  place,  then  stroke  after  stroke  drive  it  home,  I  have  inspected 
some  building  operations  there,  have  seen  the  men,  provided  with  high 
top  boots,  cleaning  away  the  foundations ;  a  steam  pump  industriously 
striving  to  keep  the  water  out  and  the  pile  driver  thumping  away.  One 
morning  the  entire  foundation  was  full  of  water  and  a  second  pump 
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was  called  into  action.  At  last  rows  of  piles  were  in  place,  rows  like 
the  teeth  of  a  comb,  but  the  pump  could  not  stop.  The  tops  of  the 
piles  were  cut  ofF  at  the  same  height,  tenons  cut  on  them  and  great 
horizontal  beams  mortised  to  them.  The  space  between  these  beams 
filled  with  sand  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  very  heavy  flooring — but 
the  pump  kept  up  its  monotonous  throbbing.  On  this  floor  the  brick 
walls  are  erected  and  soon  a  great  six-story  building  will  stand  on 
wooden  feet.  When  will  the  pumping  cease  ?  Never.  Under  the 
building  there  is  a  catch  basin  and  whenever  it  becomes  full  it  must  be 
emptied,  and  this  I  suspect  will  be  very  often,  for  the  canal  at  its  side 
is  six  feet  higher  than  the  basement  floor. 

The  sea,  too,  had  its  allies,  two  in  number,  both  living  and  though 
man's  inferior  in  strength  and  genius  they  by  their  rapid  Increase  are 
worthy  foes. 

The  sand  dunes  which  are  thrown  up  along  the  sea  coast  form  pro- 
tecting hills,  but  as  free  sand,  they  shift  so  much  and  so  rapidly  that 
if  unrestrained  they  may  leave  a  vulnerable  point  unprotected  and  bury 
productive  lands  beneath  a  blighting  mass.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  check  the  migrations  of  these  shifting  ridges,  and  this  is 
done  by  planting  upon  their  sides  a  species  of  reed  grass.  These  grow 
quite  rapidly  even  in  the  sand,  and  very  soon  their  roots — forming  a 
species  of  vegetable  cement — aid  in  holding  its  nourishing  soil  in  place. 
But  these  same  roots  are  tempting  tid-bits  for  the  burrowing  rabbit,  and 
while  seeking  the  food  made  possible  by  man's  desire  to  protect  him- 
self, they  open  insidious  tunnels  which,  though  small,  are  dangerous 
as  opening  wedges.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  make  war  upon  this 
ally  and  be  always  upon  the  alert  to  arrest  the  damages  before  it  is  too 
late. 

The  other  foe  is  the  dreaded  teredo,  or  borer  of  the  sea.  It  is  true 
it  appears  only  rarely,  but  in  such  numbers  and  is  so  destructive  that 
commissions  of  learned  spedalists  have  been  appointed  to  study  his 
life,  history,  and  devise  means  for  protecting  timber  from  his  attack. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  discovered  that  a  shell- 
fish was  industriously  perforating  submerged  piles  and  wharf  timbers. 
A  hasty  examination  showed  that  at  many  places  the  very  bulwarks  of 
Holland's  safety  were  literally  honeycombed.  The  discovery  of  this 
condition  threw  Holland  into  dismay — its  continuance  meant  destruc- 
tion, while  the  ignorance  of  any  preventative  stimulated  the  fear  that 
the  worst  possible  calamity  was  near  at  hand. 

Fortunately  the  very  means  which  were  taken  to  protect  the  piles 
nnwittingly  as»sted  in  the  extermination  of  the  terrible  pest.    I.arge 
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headed  nails  were  driven  in  the  wood  so  close  tc^ether  that  they  prac- 
tically gave  it  a  coat  of  mail.  But  chemistry  was  more  potent  than 
physics,  for  the  oxides  from  the  rusting  metal  was  disagreeable  to  the 
teredo  and  his  detention  near  the  surface  of  the  wood  so  exposed  him, 
that  a  few  severe  winters  finally  destroyed  them  all. 

However,  they  have  reappeared  and  caution  has  kept  the  more  im- 
portant piles  covered  in  part  by  copper  sheeting  along  the  dykes  of 
Friesland,  enough  copper  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  to  cover  the 
entire  dyke. 

A  worm  had  made  Holland  tremble — a  triumph  denied  to  the  tempests 
of  the  ocean  and  the  anger  of  Philip  of  Spain. 

In  this  fragmentary  country,  broken  into  parts  by  lakes  and  cut  into 
pieces  by  rivers  and  canals,  interests  centered  around  localized  systems 
of  hydraulics,  Thns  one  community  was  a  unit  in  these  vital  matters 
of  sustenance  and  self-preservation,  and  its  people  naturally  felt  a 
greater  allegiance  to  the  local  government  than  to  a  centralized  power. 
Then  from  the  liberty  of  the  canton  or  village  a  single  differentiation 
lead  to  the  liberty  of  the  individual  under  such  conditions,  an  empire 
could  never  have  come  into  existence,  with  such  an  origin  the  United 
Netherlands  are  indissoluble. 

One  never  combats  nature  with  abstractions.  In  Holland,  man  is  in- 
evitably kept  face  to  face  with  realities  by  the  watchful  care  which  his 
very  existence  demands  and  the  material  obstacles  which  must  be  con- 
quered at  every  step.  Patriotism  never  becomes  dormant  because  the 
face  of  the  land  shows  in  its  scars  its  own  history,  and  love  for  home 
glows  at  the  reckoning  of  the  cost  of  its  retention. 

One  saw  this  little  nation,  almost  imperceptible  during  the  i6th 
century  on  the  map  of  the  world,  build  dykes,  and  contest  with  the  sea 
for  supremacy.  In  their  struggle  against  Spain  they  preferred  to  treat 
with  the  sea  than  with  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  and  when  no  longer  able  to 
cope  with  superior  forces,  they  cut  the  dykes  and  flooded  provinces, 
preferring  to  drown  themselves  with  the  land  of  their  creation  than  live 
upon  soil  outraged  by  the  feet  of  foreign  foes. 

Holl^id,  always  protesting  against  certain  physical  laws  which 
threatened  its  existence,  seeing  by  example  the  danger  to  man's  tem- 
poral estate  by  the  observance  of  the  doctrine  of  "laissez  faire,"  and 
realizing  its  need  to  place  human  wish  in  apposition  to  the  hallowed 
forces  of  nature,  was  soon  on  the  highway  to  religious  revolt.  Th^%- 
fore,  when  the  reformation  appeared,  protestantism  answering  to  the 
active  instincts  of  the  Batavian  race,  became  an  accepted  creed. 

If  the  life  of  the  nation  has  been  influenced  by  the  structure  of  its 
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land,  still  more  has  the  individual  yielded  to  his  enviroament.  la  most 
countries  wealth  begets  idleness.  In  Holland,  never.  Usually  when 
nature  is  prodigal  with  her  gifts,  when  crops  readily  grow  while  man 
reposes,  he  becomes  selfish.  Not  so  in  Holland.  A  little  crevice  in 
the  dyke,  unnoticed  for  a  few  hours,  might  permit  the  devastation  of  a 
distant  city,  and  even  with  the  most  watchful  care,  the  possessions  of 
one  day  are  no  guarantee  of  the  wealth  of  the  next. 

Without  the  Dutch,  there  would  be  no  Holland.  This  country  is  in 
truth  and  in  fact  their  creation  and  they  have  the  undeniable  right  to 
look  upon  their  work  and  say  "  it  is  good," 

Without  science  and  industry,  such  a  land  would  never  have  beheld 
the  the  light  of  day,  and  but  for  the  incessant  vigilance  of  its  people  it 
would  soon  perish.  Its  creation  is  a  miracle  of  human  genius ;  its  pre- 
servation is  a  monument  to  his  skill. 

We  have  discussed  the  conditions  under  which  this  annex  to  the  con- 
tinent was  made ;  the  technical  processes  employed  by  the  people  to 
keep  back  invading  waters  ;  how  they  have  built  cities  upon  moving 
sands  which  the  sea  claimed  and  still  demands ;  the  marking  of  the 
river  courses  and  how  they  were  constrained  to  keep  within  the  same  : 
how  agriculture  was  introduced  into  ancient  lake  beds  ;  and  in  short 
how  the  Netherlands,  with  originally  nothing  more  than  a  vacillating 
admixture  of  land  and  water,  has  become  the  world's  model  pasture. 
The  genius  of  Babylon  proudly  boa.sted,  "it  is  I  who  made  the  Eu- 
phrates," but  culture  upon  its  banks  did  not  continue  long  after  its 
making.  The  genius  of  Holland  even  in  a  greater  sense  can  say,  "  it 
is  I  who  made  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  land  through  which  they 
flow,"  and  culture  upon  their  shores  grows  with  the  passing  years. 

This  constaot  struggle  places  success  as  the  only  accepted  goal  of. 
every  effort,  but  the  effort,  to  be  availing,  must  be  concentrated.  One 
man  working  alone  cannot  build  a  dyke,  neither  can  he  check  in  time  a 
threatened  break.  Labor,  therefore,  can  never  be  selfish  and  Individual. 
The  lesson  learned  in  the  war  with  the  sea  becomes  a  guide  in  organiz- 
ing the  battle  with  competition,  and  guilds  and  corporations  are  the 
result. 

When  the  surging  waters  approach  dangerously  near  the  vulnerable 
points  of  an  important  dyke,  every  shovelful  of  earth  must  count  for 
something,  the  opposing  forces  must  be  placed  and  used  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage and  safety  is  assured  only  when  obedience  is  obtained,  DIbcI- 
pline,  therefore,  is  a  shining  Dutch  trait. 

While  one  community  is  rejoicing  over  its  escape  from  inundation, 
the  people  near  by  may  be  counting  up  their  losses  in  life  and  property; 
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thus  the  one  sj^mpathized  with  the  other,  when  the  latter  was  felled 
by  the  bolt  whidi  missed  the  former.  This  possibility  of  a  coming 
misfortune  makes  every  one  generous,  and  the  hundreds  of  charitable 
institutions  in  Holland  prove  that  this  generosity  assumes  tangible  form. 
We,  therefore,  find  a  nation,  from  its  war  with  the  sea  made  up  of 
citizens  who  are  rich  without  being  insolent,  learned  and  accomplished 
without  being  proud,  earnest  in  religions  matters,  but  not  bigoted. 
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G.  LINDBNTHAL,  C.B. 
OiUf  Engineer  of  lYoposed  North  River  Bridge. 


GbnTLBMBN  : 

The  invitation  to  speak  before  you  to-day  on  the  subject  of  the 
North  River  Bridge  took  me  quite  unawares,  as  I  had  but  just  returned 
from  abroad,  and  so  have  had  no  time  to  prepare  a  lecture.  But  such 
information  on  the  subject  as  I  can  give  you  on  short  notice  will,  I  hope, 
not  be  without  interest  to  you.  In  what  I  shall  have  to  say,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  general  technical  features  of  the  undertaking,  as- 
suming that  you  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  engineering  subjects  to 
follow  an  exposition  of  this  character. 

We  will  assume  that  the  location  and  length  of  span  for  the  bridge 
have  been  determined,  and  that  the  problem  before  us  is  the  designing 
of  a  suitable  structure  for  the  requirements  presented  by  the  local  con- 
ditions. 

At  the  place  where  the  bridge  will  be  built,  the  river  is  less  than 
3000*  wide,  and  will  be  crossed  by  a  single  span  3100'  long  from  centre 
to  centre  of  towers.  The  end  or  land  spans  will  be  each  1850'  long, 
because  of  the  necessity  of  overhead  crossings  with  intersecting  streets, 
and  because  good  foundations  for  the  anchorages  could  not  well  be  had 
nearer  to  the  river  shores. 

A  single  span  over  the  entire  river  does  not  involve  a  wasteful  con- 
struction, as  had  been  claimed  by  some  engineers,  who  had  not 
carefully  studied  the  situation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  for  the  proposed 
location  the  cheapest  plan.  The  river  bed  consists  of  mud  of  great 
depth,  sand  and  then  rock,  which  near  the  middle  of  the  river  is  from 
260  to  300  feet  deep.  The  pier  foundation  for  such  an  important  work 
would  necessarily  have  to  rest  on  a  rock,  and  in  this  case  would  cost 
more  than  the  extra  cost  of  a  single  span  over  the  entire  river.  From 
my  investigations,  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  more  than  ten  years 
ago,  that  the  concession  of  a  single  span  over  the  entire  river  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  which  were  much  opposed 
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to  a  pier  in  the  river,  could  readily  be  made  without  involving  extra 
cost.  But  my  opinion  was  not  generally  shared,  and  donbt  was  eves 
expressed  as  to  the  practicability  of  a  span  of  3000  feet  at  any  cost. 
The  controversy  has,  however,  been  settled  authoritatively,  after  full 
investigations  at  the  instance  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  present  trafSc  requirements  demand  eight  railroad  tracks,  and 
the  bridge  will  be  so  designed  that  the  number  of  tracks  may  be  in- 
creased in  the  future  to  fourteen. 

The  design  before  you  is  the  one  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
North  River  Bridge  0>mpany.  It  is  for  a  stiffened  suspension  bridge, 
of  fotuteen  tracks,  eight  of  which  will  be  placed  on  the  bridge  as  soon 
as  erected,  the  remaining  six  to  be  laid  in  the  future  as  the  traffic  may 
demand. 

Changes  of  detail  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  since  the  plan 
was  first  pablished.  Every  progress  in  methods  of  construction  or  in 
steel  manufactures,  which  can  hasten  the  work  of  construction,  when 
once  begun,  is  availed  of  for  improving  the  details,  some  of  which  could 
not  have  been  manufactured  at  all  only  a  few  years  ago. 

At  the  time  when  this  design  was  first  proposed  it  was  thought  some- 
what bold.  It  is  true  that  we  have  a  railway  suspension  bridge  over 
the  Niagara  gorge,  which  has  carried  the  traffic  successfully  for  nearly 
forty  years  ;  but  on  account  of  failures  in  suspension  bridges  elsewhere, 
the  opinion  was  generally  held  that  suspension  bridges  are  unfit  for 
railroad  purposes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  suspension  bridge  of  long  span  is  a  most  suitable 
type  for  railroad  purposes.  A  suspension  bridge  is  an  inverted  arch 
bridge  in  which  the  arch  is  in  tension  and  in  stable  equilibrium.  An 
erect  arch,  on  the  other  hand,  would  collapse  unless  rigidly  braced 
laterally  and  vertically.  The  centre  line  of  gravity  in  an  erect  arch 
bridge  is  above  the  points  of  support,  and  therefore  it  is  in  unstable 
equilibrium .  In  the  suspension  bridge,  the  cables  keep  their  form  with- 
out any  lateral  bracing  and  the  bridge  is  not  in  danger  of  collapse,  but 
subject  only  to  vertical  deflections. 

In  designing  a  suspension  bridge  for  railroad  purposes  the  first  thing 
required  is  to  fix  beforehand  the  allowable  amount  of  vertical  deflection 
from  live  load.  Any  degree  of  stiffness  may  be  given  to  a  suspension 
bridge  without  impairing  its  safety.  It  may  be  made  as  rigid  as  a  truss 
bridge  or  as  limber  as  a  wagon  chain.  Between  the  rigidity  of  a  truss 
bridge  and  the  flexibility  of  a  suspension  bridge  without  any  stiffening 
system,  every  degree  of  stiffness  is  possible.  It  is  the  engineer's  bu^- 
ness  to  determine  the  amount  of  stiffness  which  the  bridge  must  have. 
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suitable  to  the  loads  over  it.  Having  fixed  the  allowable  deflection  from 
live  load,  the  stiffening  system  can  then  be  computed  and  designed 
accordingly.  The  greatest  deflections,  plus  and  minus,  will  be  at  the 
quarter  points  of  the  middle  span,  and  at  the  half  points  of  the  end 
spans. 

The  amount  of  deflection  caused  by  the  live  load  will  depend  on  the 
manner  of  loading  assumed.  In  the  present  instance  of  eight  tracks, 
the  worst  possible  condition  of  loading  would  occur  for  eight  heavy 
trains  passing  abreast  over  the  bridge  in  one  direction.  Although  this 
condition  of  loading  is  not  likely  ever  to  occur,  yet  it  must  be  considered 
as  a  possibility  for  the  dimensioning  of  the  bridge.  The  allowable 
deflection  in  the  quarters  was  assumed  to  be  39  inches  for  this  bridge 
under  the  most  extreme  conditions.  Ordinarily  the  deflection  will  be 
only  a  small  fraction  of  it,  rarely  more  than  three  inches. 

The  live  load  for  the  North  River  Bridge  is  taken  at  3000  pounds 
per  linear  foot  of  track.  This  is  the  same  load  usually  taken  for  rail- 
road spans  over  350  feet.  The  office  of  resisting  deformation  caused 
by  such  load  is,  in  this  design,  entirely  thrown  upon  the  suspended 
arches.  Bach  arch  consists  of  two  cables  placed  vertically  65  feet  apart 
and  braced  together.  Two  parallel  cord  trusses  are  also  used,  but  not 
intended  to  act  as  stiffening  trusses. 

Where  such  extreme  conditions  of  loading  are  assumed  it  is  admissi- 
ble to  use  very  high  unit  strains,  equal  for  the  steel  wire  to  one-third 
of  its  ultimate  strength. 

The  diagonal  bracing  between  the  cables  is  not  strained  by  a  uni- 
form load.  The  stresses  in  it  will  be  due  only  to  moving  loads  and 
to  temperature  changes. 

For  the  dead  load  the  diagonals  between  the  cables  are  not  necessary 
and  might  be  left  out  altogether.  Under  the  assumed  extreme  condi- 
tions of  live  load,  very  high  unit  stresses,  up  to  the  elastic  limit,  may 
be  used  for  them,  without  the  least  danger  to  the  safety  of  the  bridge. 
If  any  of  the  diagonals  should  break,  nothing  worse  could  happen  than 
the  sagging  a  few  inches  of  the  cables  under  the  moving  load,  but  this 
is  not  probable. 

An  important  question  in  this  design  was,  how  the  suspended  arches 
for  the  middle  span  should  be  arranged  :  whether  as  arches  with  fixed 
ends,  for  which  the  cables  would  be  continuous  over  the  towers  ;  or  as 
arches  with  hinged  ends  ;  or  as  three  hinged  arches,  (one  hinge  being 
then  in  centre  of  the  middle  span).  The  question  was  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. It  was  thought  at  first,  that  as  the  temperature  strains 
would  be  very  considerable,  special  provision  would  have  to  be  made  to 
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eliminate  them,  by  using  hinges  on  the  towers  and  iu  the  centre  of  the 
spaa.  My  investigations  satisfied  me  that,  although  by  u^g  three 
hinges  the  temperature  strains  might  be  eliminated  from  the  ends  and 
the  centre  of  the  arch,  it  was  not  true,  contrary  to  the  received  theory 
on  the  subject,  of  the  rest  of  the  arch,  and  that  the  temperature  strains, 
particularly  in  the  quarters,  were  in  fact  greater  than  if  the  centre  hinge 
did  not  exist  ;  there  would  be  furthermore  great  secondary  strains 
caused  by  the  friction  of  the  hinge  mov^nent.  For  these  reasons  I 
decided  not  to  use  the  form  with  three  hinges. 

Again,  in  the  arch  without  hinges,  the  large  bending  moments  near 
the  towers  would  have  required  there  a  large  increase  in  the  section  of 
the  wire  cables ;  and  it  also  involved  the  danger  sometimes  of  com- 
pression strains  in  them.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  such  ocair- 
rence,  1  decided  to  use  a  special  form  of  hinge,  since  the  ordinary  form 
is  not  practicable  for  wire  cables  of  the  huge  laze  required  for  this 
bridge.     The  form  is  shown  iu  Plate  I. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  for  a  bridge  of  this  very  long  span, 
the  cables  must  be  made  of  steel  wire.  They  cannot  be  made  of  bar 
iron  or  steel  eyebars,  having  a  strength  only  of  from  50,000  to  65,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  With  steel  eyebars  the  weight  of  the  super- 
structure would  be  over  two  and  one-half  time-s  heavier  thau  for  cables 
of  steel  wire.  It  would  mean  that  the  steel  towers  would  have  to  be 
made  two  and  one-half  times  heavier,  the  foundation  two  and  oue-half 
times  larger,  the  anchorage  two  and  one-half  times  larger,  and  every- 
thing else  iu  proportion,  increasing  the  cost  to  a  prohibitive  limit.  But 
by  usitig  steel  wire  of  a  high  strength,  namely,  180,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  the  dead  weight  is  very  much  lessened.  Such  wire  has 
just  three  times  the  strength  of  ordinary  bar  steel,  as  used  for  structural 
work. 

In  the  Brooklyn  bridge  the  wire  used  was  made  of  hard  crucible  steel 
}i  inch  in  diameter,  having  a  strength  of  170,000  pounds  pvr  square 
inch.  Steel  wire  with  a  strength  of  320,000  pounds  can  be  obtained, 
but  such  wire  is  drawn  down  very  fine  and  is  expensive.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  surface  of  rusting,  and  to  lessen  the  number  of  wires  for 
each  cable,  I  had  from  the  start  decided  to  use  No,  3  Birmingham 
Gauge,  which  has  a  diameter  of  X  i"ch,  and  hence  is  twice  as  thick  as 
that  in  the  Brooklyn  bridge. 

When  I  first  proposed  Birmingham  No,  3  wire,  with  a  strength  of 
180,000  pouuds,  none  of  the  wire  makers  thought  that  they  could  make 
it,  except  at  a  high  price ;  but  in  the  last  few  years  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  drawing  of  wire,  and  I  have  the  assurance  of  wire 
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manufacturers  that  it  can  now  be  had  at  a  comparatively  low  cost.  The 
wire  will  be  made  of  hard  open-hearth  steel.  It  'is  so  stiff  that  a  piece 
20  feet  long  held  up  by  one  end  deflects  but  slightly. 

In  each  cable  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge  there  are  about  6,300  wires. 
Their  accurate  adjustment  required  much  time.  It  took  two  years  to 
spin  the  four  cables.  In  the  North  River  bridge  another  method  of 
cable  construction  will  be  used,  to  save  as  much  time  as  possible  in  their 
manufacture  and  erection.  Kach  cable  will  consist  of  four  chains 
above  each  other,  and  coupled  by  steel  coupling-plates  at  each  panel 
point.  The  pin-connections  will  be  similar  to  that  of  an  eyebar  chain, 
with  only  this  difference,  that  in  this  case  the  eyebars  will  be  made  of 
wire.  The  wire  links  will  be  of  different  size,  running  from  zoo  to  400 
turns  of  wire  around  cast  steel  shoes,  one  at  each  end.  In  the  process 
of  manufacturing  them  at  the  shop,  it  will  be  possible  to  regulate  the 
length  of  the  wires  with  great  accuracy,  and  the  cast  steel  shoes  will  be 
bored  out  to  exactly  fit  the  hollow  steel  pins.  The  finished  wire  links 
will  be  wrapped  every  5  to  10  feet  with  soft  wire,  which  will  keep  them 
in  shape  for  transportation  and  erection.  As  soon  as  the  towers  are 
finished,  the  cables  can  be  erected  rapidly,  independent  in  any  way  of 
the  weather. 

The  vertical  distance  between  the  two  cables  is  e\'ery  where  the  same, 
so  that  the  vertical  braces  will  all  be  of  the  same  length.  The  pins  at 
each  panel  point  of  the  fuur  chains  are  also  in  a  vertical  line,  and  con- 
nected by  coupling  plates.  In  chains  arranged  in  this  way  no  local 
bending  strains  can  occur  from  any  deformation  of  the  cables  during 
erection,  or  later  due  to  moving  loads. 

The  cables  will  be  strong  enough  to  carrj'  eight  tracks  at  first,  and 
can  afterward  be  increased  in  strength  to  carry  fourteen  tracks. 

By  referring  to  Plates  I  and  II,  the  arrangement  of  the  wire  cables 
will  be  seen.  For  the  eight  track  bridge,  the  four  chains  of  each  cable 
will  first  be  all  of  the  same  size,  equal  in  width  to  the  upper  and  lower 
chain.  Thepinsof  the  two  centre  chains  will  be  longer  than  and  project 
beyond  those  of  the  upper  and  lower  chains.  I,ater,  when  more  tracks 
will  be  added  on  the  bridge,  the  cable  section  can  be  iui.  "ased  by  plac- 
ing more  links  on  the  projecting  pins  of  the  two  centre  chains. 

The  wire  cables  will  be  surrounded  by  a  water  tight  steel  casing,  to 
protect  the  wire  against  the  effects  of  the  weather,  and  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  taken  off  in  sections.  The  outside  diameter  of  the  casing  will 
be  13  feet.  A  man  will  be  able  to  crawl  through  all  parts  of  the  cable 
for  inspection.  The  steel  casing  will  also  protect  the  wires  against  un- 
even heating  from  the  sun.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  wire  cables  of 
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the  form  used  in  the  Brooklyn  bridge  are  subject  to  internal  stresses 
by  reason  of  the  uneven  heating  fropi  the  sun.  It  was  observed  during 
the  erection  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge,  that  before  the  floor  construction 
was  suspended  from  the  cables,  these  would  show  a  torsional  motion  in 
the  sun  of  about  30  degrees  from  morning  to  evening.  The  sun  would 
heat  up  one  side  of  the  cable,  while  the  shady  side  would  remain  cool. 
The  warm  wires  would  expand,  and,  of  course,  drop  into  a  lower  poa- 
tion  of  equilibrium,  while  the  cold  wires  would  rise,  cauang  the  rota- 
tion mentioned  above.  After  the  erection  of  the  superstructure,  the 
cables  could  not  turn,  and  thus  they  are  subject  to  internal  stresses. 

A  further  point  to  be  noted  is,  that  in  the  Brookljni  bridge  the  wires 
are  zinc-coated.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  abrasion  of  the  zinc 
during  erection.  The  cables,  notwithstanding  the  most  careful  paint- 
ing, will  take  up  moisture  from  the  air,  partly  by  condensation  and 
partly  by  capillarity,  and  if  there  should  be  a  spot  unprotected  by  zinc 
or  paint,  the  metal  at  that  point  is  liable  to  rust  from  galvanic  action 
much  faster  than  without  the  zinc  coating.  Hence  I  propose  to  have 
the  wires  of  the  North  River  bridge  not  galvanized,  but  thoroughly 
oiled,  and  accessible  to  inspection  at  all  times. 

The  diagonal  bracing  between  the  upper  and  lower  cables  will  condst 
of  adjustable  tension  members,  composed  each  of  a  number  of  smaller 
sections,  as  shown  on  Plate  I.  The  heaviest  diagonals  will  thus  consist 
of  18  bars,  2^  inches  square,  which  is  yet  a  convenient  size  for  sleeve 
nut  adjustment,  and  may  be  easily  manufactured  with  present  plant. 

The  method  of  suspending  the  track  platform  from  the  cables  is 
shown  in  Plate  II.  The  cross  section  is  rectangular,  and  braced  with 
an  arch  at  every  panel  point.     See  Plate  II. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  the  thickness  (or  height)  of  the  floor  con- 
struction as  small  as  possible.  It  will  be  in  this  case  6  feet.  The  gird- 
ers or  stringers  carrying  the  tracks  (proportioned  for  the  heaviest  loco- 
motives on  the  basis  of  the  usual  low  unit  strain)  will  be  placed  directly 
under  the  rails,  and  will  be  carried  by  the  cross  girders,  or  floor  beams, 
suspended  at  three  points  from  the  arch.  The  arch  will  therefore  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  carrying  the  floor  beams  and  of  bracing  the  up- 
per to  the  lower  wind  truss.  The  upper  wind  truss  is  under  the  prome- 
nade and  the  lower  wind  truss  under  the  lower  iloor  beams. 

The  upper  and  lower  wind  truss  will  thus  deflect  sideways,  necessa- 
rily to  the  same  amount,  and  therefore  the  chord  sections  of  the  upper 
and  lower  wind  trusses  will  be  of  equal  size. 

The  wind  trusses  extending  from  tower  to  tower  will  be  continuous 
and  of  uniform  chord  section.     The  assumed  wind  pressure  is  one  ton 
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per  lineal  foot  of  bridge.  The  chords  of  the  wind  trusses  are  further 
utilized  by  means  of  vertical  bracing  for  stiffening  trusses,  bat  only  to 
the  extent  of  distributing  the  concentrated  load  of  locomotives  over  a 
greater  length,  and  so  that  the  cables  receive  it  as  a  uniform  live  load 
similar  to  that  assumed  for  the  train  loads. 

Although  the  bridge  might  provide  also  for  wagon  trafBc,  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  do  so,  because  wagons  could  not  get  up  to  the  great  height  of 
the  bridge  from  the  streets  without  elevators,  which  would  be  less  con- 
venient than  the  present  ferries. 

Plate  I  shows  a  view  of  the  bridge  as  it  will  appear  when  completed. 
The  towers  are  580  feet  high.  The  piers  are  360  feet  long  and  180  feet 
wide. 

FOUNDATIONS. 

Having  stated  to  you  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  super- 
structure, as  it  will  appear,  I  will  add  a  general  description  of  the  pro- 
posed foundations  for  the  two  great  towers : 

The  foundation  for  the  towers  on  the  New  York  side  will  be  190 
feet,  and  on  the  New  Jersey  side,  120  feet  below  water,  as  shown  by 
borings.  The  water  is  here  from  20  to  25  feet  deep.  The  river  bottom 
consists  of  soft  mud,  then  clay  mixed  with  sand,  some  gravel  and  then 
rock,  to  which  the  foundation  must  be  sunk.  It  is  too  deep  for  the 
pneumatic  process.  The  air  pressures  in  the  working  chambers  of  the 
caissons  would  be  from  50  to  76  pounds  per  square  inch,  whereas  the 
greatest  pressure  endured  so  far  did  not  exceed  49  pounds  per  square 
inch,  resulting  in  a  large  percentage  of  mortality  among  the  working- 
men. 

The  method  to  be  followed  for  these  deep  foundations  will  be  as  fol- 
lows :  A  coffer  dam,  constructed  of  iron  and  timber  of  the  form  shown 
on  drawing,  Plate  III,  will  be  sunk,  by  forcing  water  at  a  pressure  of 
80  to  100  pounds  per  square  inch  through  2"  tubes  placed  10  feet  apart 
around  the  exterior  edge  (or  cutting  edge)  of  the  dam.  By  this  means 
the  material  in  the  bottom  will  be  forced  to  the  interior  of  the  dam, 
from  whence  it  will  be  removed  by  sand  pumps  and  dredging.  As  the 
dam  is  sinking,  the  exterior  and  interior  iron  lining  is  riveted  up,  the 
bracing  put  in,  and  the  space  filled  with  material  dredged  out  from  the 
foundation. 

Before  sinking  the  coffer  dam,  the  surface  of  the  rock  on  which  it  is 
to  rest,  will  be  ascertained  by  means  of  borings,  and  the  bottom  or  cut- 
ting edge  of  the  coffer  dam  given  such  a  shape  that  when  it  reaches  the 
rock  it  will  bear  on  it  all  around.     The  coffer  dam  is  merely  for  the 
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purpose  of  keeping  the  mud  out,  and  is  not  intended  to  carry  any  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  tower. 

The  rock  near  both  shores  has  an  inclination  of  about  lo^  towards 
the  middle  of  the  river.  After  all  the  mud  has  been  taken  out,  the 
rock  surface  in  the  interior  of  the  coffer  dam  will  be  levelled  up  with 
concrete  sunk  bdow  water,  and  broken  stone,  to  a  perfectly  level  sur- 
face. As  the  area  is  very  large,  nearly  two  (2)  acres,  the  soundings 
and  levelling  will  have  to  be  done  carefully  and  systematically  to  insure 
an  even  surface  on  which  to  rest  the  timber  crib,  which  will  be  built  up 
inside  the  coffer  dam.  Two-thirds  of  the  section  of  the  crib  will  be 
solid  timber  and  one-third  will  be  open  wells  three  feet  square  to  be 
afterwards  filled  in  with  gravel  and  concrete.  This  proportion  of  wood 
and  stone  will  give  a  weight  equal  to  the  weight  of  water  displaced,  and 
hence  the  crib  can  be  built  up  with  vertical  sides.  If  the  crib  material 
or  submarine  foundation  were  heavier  than  water,  its  sides  would,  for 
reasons  of  economy,  be  inclined,  because  the  base  should  be  larger 
than  the  top  for  equal  pressures  per  square  foot.  The  coffer  dam 
would  have  to  be  larger  for  the  larger  base,  and  the  whole  foundation 
would  be  much  increased  in  cost. 

The  timber  for  the  crib  will  be  i2"xi2",  accurately  jointed,  and 
planed  to  exact  size  and  connected  by  drift  bolts.  When  finished  the 
Boating  timber  crib  will  stick  out  of  the  water  about  one-third  of  its 
depth,  namely,  about  go  feet  for  the  New  York  side  and  30  feet  for  the 
New  Jersey  side.  On  top  of  the  timber  crib  will  be  placed  masonry  of 
hard  burned  brick,  or  clinkers  laid  in  Portland  cement,  containing  wells 
corresponding  with  those  in  the  timber  crib,  which  will  be  afterwards 
filled  with  concrete.  The  whole  weight  of  the  foundation  (crib  and 
masonry),  with  the  open  wells  in  it,  will  be  so  prt)portioned  as  to  keep 
afloat,  so  that  all  work  on  it  can  be  done  above  the  water  level  and 
without  resort  to  pumping.  The  crib  will  gradually  settle  down  on  the 
level  bottom  prepared  for  it  and  the  masonry,  which  will  be  of  granite 
above  water,  finished  to  coping  about  35  feet  above  water. 

An  important  matter  to  consider  with  this  kind  of  foundation  will  be 
its  compressibility.  No  experiments  have  ever  been  made  to  determine 
t&e  ratio  to  be  allowed  for  compression  in  timber  cribs,  and,  therefore, 
special  experiments  on  a  large  sale  will  have  to  be  made  to  determine 
the  compressibility  of  this  kiud  of  crib  foundation.  Then  we  will  know 
how  much  higher  the  masonry  will  have  to  be  built  above  water,  to 
allow  for  final  settlement  of  foundation. 

As  the  diagonal  bracing  between  the  upper  and  lower  cables  will  be 
adjustable,  any  settlement  of  the  tower  foundations  after  completion  of 
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the  bridge  will  be  harmless.  It  will  not  pennatiently  affect  the  strains 
in  the  cables  or  towers,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  steel  structure. 

The  foundation  here  described  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  built 
quickly.  Every  part  of  it  is  constructed  in  the  open  air,  and  can  be 
readily  inspected.  The  foundation  of  the  New  Jersey  side  will  be 
shallower  by  about  70',  but  otherwise  of  the  same  character. 

The  shape  of  the  coffer  dam  is  shown  on  plan,  and  it  is  designed  to 
safely  resist  collapse  and  deformation  from  the  mud  pressure.  The 
space  between  the  crib  and  the  coffer  dam  will  be  filled  with  gravel.  The 
wooden  part  of  the  crib  will  stop  below  the  mud  level,  or  40  feet  below 
water,  and,  therefore,  will  be  safe  against  the  attacks  of  the  teredo. 

PBCULIARITIBS  OF  END  SPANS. 

Each  end  span  is  1,850'  long,  which  is  larger  than  the  center  span 
(1,600  feet)  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge.  The  bending  moments  from  live 
load  in  these  end  spans  may  become  larger  than  any  that  may  occur  in 
the  middle  span.  The  cable  sections  and  the  bracing  of  the  end  spans 
would  need  to  be  heavier  than  in  the  middle  span,  and  this  is  not  de- 
sirable. To  get  over  this  difficulty,  an  intermediate  support  is  pro- 
vided. By  referring  to  Plate  I,  you  will  notice  columns  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  end  spans.  The  columns  carry  no  part  of  the  dead  load, 
and  their  only  office  is  to  assist  in  carrying  heavy  concentrated  live 
loads,  for  instance,  heavy  coal  trains,  which  would  otherwise  cause  the 
end  spans  to  sag.  The  columns  are  designed  to  take  either  tenaon  or 
compression.  When  the  middl^  span  only  is  loaded  the  end  arches 
will  tend  to  rise  and  the  columns  will  act  as  anchors  and  be  in  tension. 
With  this  arrangement  the  horizontal  component  of  the  stresses  in  the 
cables  from  dead  and  live  load  can  be  kept  within  the  same  limits  in  the 
end  span  aa  in  the  middle  span.  As  to  the  special  methods  of  computa- 
tion for  this  arrangement,  I  may  have  an  opportunity  at  a  later  time 
for  their  explanation  and  discussion, 

ERECTION. 

I  will  now  briefly  explain  the  method  of  erection  for  the  superstruc- 
ture. The  towers  will  be  erected  first,  and  it  is  obvious  that  no  false- 
works will  be  required  for  thdr  erection.  Temporary  wooden  towers 
S&  high  will  be  placed  on  top  of  the  steel  towers,  and  wire  ropes  will 
be  stretched  over  them  between  the  anchorages.  In  this  way  a  tempo- 
rary bridge  will  be  formed,  from  which  the  first  set  of  wire  links  may 
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be  erected,  by  means  of  temporary  suspenders,  which  will  support  the 
cable  pins  in  proper  positioi.  One  set  of  links,  of  the  topmost  chain, 
alternating  one  and  two  links,  is  in  this  way  connected  up  from  an- 
chorage to  anchorage,  and  thus  will  be  self-supporting,  without  further 
assistance  from  the  temporary  wire  rope  cables.  More  links  are  added, 
slipping  them  sideways  on  to  the  pins.  Chain  after  chain  in  both  ca- 
bles from  the  topmost  to  the  bottommost  will  thus  be  gradually  erected. 
No  adjustment  is  required  and  the  work  can  proceed  rapidly.  The 
erection  can  be  carried  forward  day  and  night,  and  i6o  erecting  parties 
can  gradually  be  placed  on  the  cables  at  the  same  time.  The  four 
cables  can  easily  be  erected  in  this  way  in  four  months,  as  compared 
with  the  twenty-four  months  required  for  the  four  cables  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge. 

COMPARISON  WITH  OTHBK  LAKGB   BRIDGES. 

The  anchorages  with  the  buildings  on  top  will  be  over  250'  high  and 
the  towers  580',  or  more  than  twice  the  height  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
towers.  The  enormous  and  yet  harmonious  proportions  of  the  North 
River  bridge  will  be  apparent  from  the  plan.  The  relative  economy  of 
designs  may  be  observed  by  comparing  the  respective  weights  of  steel 
per  lineal  foot  of  track,  for  the  different  bridges  given  in  the  following 
table: 

TABLB— Showiko  Wsicbt  op  Stkel  fkr  Untt  of  Spam. 


SUtl 
Bridges. 

Length 

Sleel 

per  IM  foot  0/ 

bridge. 

^el 

Steel  wire 
per  tin.  ft. 

SUelarir^ 
per  tin.  ft. 

North  River  Bridge, 

eight  tracks. 

Brooklyn  Bridge, 
equivalent 
to  two  track*. 

Forth  Bridge. 

for 
two  track*. 

Po'keepsie  Bridge, 

two  track*. 

StLonuArchB'dge, 

for 

two  track*. 

1600' 
1700' 
530' 
5»</ 

360001b*. 
including  towers 
Bad  anchorage*. 

6300  lbs. 
13400  lbs. 

7300  lbs. 
exclndiog  towers. 

7000  lbs. 

4500 

3100 

3500 

laSoo 

1600 
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You  will  notice  that  the  weight  of  steel,  including  the  towers  and 
anchorages,  per  lineal  foot  of  track  (4500  pounds)  for  the  North  River 
Bridge  does  not  exceed  that  of  merely  the  superstructure  of  a  450  feet 
span.  It  means  that,  at  the  least,  no  more  steel  will  be  required  for 
the  superstructure  of  this  bridge  with  a  span  of  nearly  one  kilometer, 
than  would  be  required  for  a  series  of  truss  spans  450'  each,  whose  sum 
would  equal  the  length  of  this  bridge.  This  remarkable  economy  is 
due  to  several  peculiarities  in  this  design.  For  instance,  to  the  entirely 
proper  use  of  high  unit  stresses  in  members,  very  rarely,  if  ever,  re- 
ceiving the  calculated  maximum  strains.  Further,  the  wind  trusses  need 
not  be  much  heavier  for  the  eight  track  (or  fourteen  track  ultimately) 
than  for  a  double  track  bridge.  The  greatest  economy,  however,  will 
result  from  the  use  of  hard  steel  wire  for  the  cables.  As  mentioned 
before,  a  span  of  3100  feet  would  not  be  practicable  without  steel  wire, 
of  which,  as  per  table,  i6oo  pounds  per  lineal  foot  of  track  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  North  River  Bridge,  as  against  iioo  pounds  in  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge ;  although  theoretically  it  would  have  been  sup- 
posed, that  the  North  River  span,  being  nearly  twice  as  long,  would 
require  about  four  times  the  weight  of  steel  wire,  (4400  pounds  per 
lineal  foot  of  track).  Only  from  actual  design,  however,  can  the 
weight  be  correctly  obtained,  as  was  done  in  this  case. 

As  regards  the  question  of  rigidity  (meaning  thereby  resistance  to 
vibration),  I  will  merely  mention  that  a  really  stiffened  suspension 
bridge  has  the  smallest  rate  of  vibration  of  all  metallic  bridge  types. 
Rigidity  is  no  indication  of  safety,  it  is  merely  a  desirable  quality  in  a 
bridge  for  comfort.  A  stone  arch  bridge  may  be  unsafe  and  near  col- 
lapse, but  it  will  be  rigid  and  more  comfortable  for  walking  and  riding 
over,  than  an  unstiffened  and  limber  chain  bridge,  which  otherwise  is 
absolutely  safe.  The  stable  equilibrium  of  a  suspension  bridge,  asasted 
by  a  rational  system  of  stiffening,  resists  vibrations  better  than  the 
special  bracing  against  vibration  required  in  other  bridge  systems.  As 
an  illustration,  take  the  insufficiently  stiffened,  single  track  railroad 
suspension  bridge  over  the  Niagara  River  (now  nearly  forty  years  in  use) 
and  the  double  track  cantilever  bridge,  located  a  few  hundred  feet 
above  it.  Although  the  former  deflects  more  under  trains  than  the 
latter,  it  is  freer  from  vibration  than  the  cantilever  bridge.  Compare 
the  two  largest  existing  bridges  in  the  world,  the  Brooklyn  Suspension 
Bridge  and  the  Forth  Cantilever  Bridge.  Although  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  superstructure  weighs  only  one-third  of  that  of  the  Forth  Bridge, 
and  although  no  special  bracing  to  prevent  vibrations  was  used  in  it,  as 
against  the  very  careful  and  thorough  bradng  in  that  regard  of  the 
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Forth  Bridge,  the  vibration  from  pas^ng  loads  in  the  former  is  no 
greater  than  in  the  latter. 

The  North  River  suspension  bridge  will  be  free  from  vibration,  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  rational  method  of  stiffening  between  the  arches, 
but  also  by  reason  of  its  great  weight,  which  will  be  about  double  that 
of  the  Forth  Bridge,  and  nearly  six  times  that  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

Moreover,  the  combination  of  the  suspended  arch  with  the  auxiliary 
parallel  chord  girder  will  greatly  add  to  rigidity,  because  the  two  sys- 
tems have  different  periods  of  vibration,  interfering  with  and  destruc- 
tive of  each  other  in  that  re^>ect.  In  other  words,  the  rigidity  of  the 
North  River  Bridge  will  be  little  different  from  that  of  solid  ground. 

Its  cost,  estimated  for  eight  tracks,  at  present  prices  for  labor  and 
material,  but  without  right  of  way,  interest  and  administration  account, 
will  be  $21,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  $360  per  lineal  foot  of  track,  as 
against  $1,100  in  the  Forth  Bridge  under  the  same  limitations. 

In  closing  my  remarks,  please  observe  that  in  an  hour's  talk  I  could 
give  you  only  an  outline  of  the  plans  for  the  structure,  and  a  few  indi- 
cations of  the  practical  conaderations,  which  must  guide  the  engineer 
in  designing  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  with  an  improvement  in  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  which  has  been  unfavorable  for  the  last  few  years 
for  any  new  undertaking  that  requires  very  large  amounts  of  private 
capital  as  this  one  does,  the  great  work  will  be  progressed  to  comple- 
tion, and  then  the  time  will  be  fitting  to  enlarge  on  the  details  of  its 
construction,  which  although  extensively  studied  and  prepared  in  ad- 
vance, may  be  further  improved  through  better  methods  of  fabrication. 

The  engineer  who  loves  his  profession  will  never  cease  to  be  a  stu- 
dent, with  the  same  eagerness  to  learn,  to  improve,  and  to  advance,  as 
when  he  was  a  beginner  like  yourselves. 
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The  day  is  coming,  it  seems  to  me,  when  the  designing  of  bridges 
and  the  designing  of  buildings  will  be  kept  as  entirely  separate  and  dis- 
tinct as  Hydraulic  Engineering  and  Structural  Iron  work  are  now, — 
when  men,  who  devote  themselves  to  one  subject,  will  do  little  or  noth- 
ing with  the  other,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  concern 
Structural  Steel  and  the  same  engineering  principles.  It  seems  to  me 
so  because  both  bridge  construction  and  house  building  involve  thetr 
own  peculiar  interests  and  considerations,  some  of  them  quite  out- 
weighing the  points  they  have  in  common.  The  business  men  con- 
cerned in  either  line  of  construction  are  not  likely  to  be  interested  in 
the  other,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  make  friends  and  gain  clients  in  more 
than  one  field  of  activity  at  the  same  time.  To  b^^  with,  then,  if 
you  are  to  be  a  designer  of  Structural  Iron  work  you  will  probably  not 
work  in  both  fields.  It  will  be  bridges  or  hottses,  one  or  the  other, 
and  not  both. 

The  Engineer  who  gains  a  place  of  responsibility  and  importance  in 
house  building  work  will  in  all  likelihood  have  to  deal  with  three 
dasses  of  problems ;  problems  in  stresses,  problems  in  business,  and 
problems  in  architecture. 

The  columns  in  a  building  can  be  arranged  in  several  ways,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  decide  which  way  is  best  and  which  way  is  most  economi- 
cal. There  are  several  kinds  of  columns,  and  some  one  mtist  decide 
which  is  the  most  desirable.  The  beams  also  can  be  arranged  in  sev- 
eral ways,  and  one  way  is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  best.  To  decide  these 
points  intelligently  and  quickly  requires  a  knowledge  of  stresses  in 
beams  and  girders,  and  in  columns ;  not  an  indefinite,  uncertain  one, 
but  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  principles,  formula,  and  facts  con- 
cerning stresses  of  this  kind.  These  things  should  be  so  definite  and 
dear  in  the  Engineer's  mind  that  he  can  work  with  them  rapidly,  with- 
out stop[ung  to  think  or  remember. 

He  should  also  have  a  perfect  and  handy  knowledge  of  how  the  work 
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should  be  detailed,  and  how  it  can  be  manufactured.  I  remember 
once  telling  a  client  that  a  certain  amount  of  space  would  be  required 
for  a  piece  of  riveted  work  and  being  very  courteously  informed  that  I 
must  be  mistaken,  for  a  similar  thing  had  been  put  in  another  building 
in  less  space.  I  found  an  opportunity  a  few  days  later  to  examine  the 
design  and  drawings  of  the  work  referred  to,  and  discovered  that  the 
rivets  are  actually  strained  up  to  iS,ooo  pounds  to  30,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  section.  Examples  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
showing  how  important  this  knowledge  of  detail  is.  When  the  de- 
signer first  lays  out  his  plans  in  the  rough,  he  must  be  able  to  look  clear 
through  to  the  final  completion  of  his  work,  with  sufficient  comprehen- 
sion of  what  will  be  required  in  every  detail  to  do  practical  work.  It  is 
really  astonishing  how  many  impracticable,  and  sometimes  impossible, 
things  are  put  on  to  architects'  general  drawings,  where  inexperienced 
men  are  employed.  A  last  year's  graduate  told  me  a  few  days  ago 
that  he  had  been  looking  over  a  drawing  which  he  made  for  his  thesis, 
and  that  he  had  discovered  a  number  of  details  in  it  which  made  the 
proper  erection  of  the  work  impossible.  I  will  show  you  later  a  few 
pictures  of  portal  bracing.  The  perfection  of  the  details  of  the  arches 
was  an  evolution.  One  of  the  earlier  dedgns  required  that  the  work 
should  be  erected  when  the  columns  were  put  in  place.  We  got  the 
rest  of  the  iron  work,  but  could  not  get  the  arches,  and  the  entire  «ra- 
struction  was  stopped.  The  same  arches  were  put  into  another  large 
building,  designed  by  an  inexperienced  man, — inexperienced,  at  least, 
80  far  as  the  arches  were  concerned — and  when  they  were  first  loaded 
on  the  cars  at  the  manufacturer's  they  were  in  such  large  pieces  that 
the  railway  company  refused  to  haul  them. 

The  Engineer  should  also  know  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  steel  and 
iron,  the  relative  cost  of  different  kinds  of  shop  work,  and  the  values  of 
other  building  materials.  We  have  now  three  kinds  of  walls;  the  wall 
that  carries  its  own  weight  and  is  simply  anchored  to  the  interior  con- 
struction, the  wall  that  carries  the  adjoining  floor  in  addition  to  its  own 
weight,  and  the  wall  that  is  carried  from  floor  to  floor  on  a  steel  frame 
and  does  not  even  carry  its  own  weight.  The  Engineer  must  know 
the  cost  of  the  masonry  to  properly  judge  between  them,  as  he  may 
quite  possibly  have  to  do.  A  half  dozen  different  materials  may  enter 
into  the  construction  of  a  floor, — a  change  in  the  iron  may  cause  a 
change  in  some  of  the  other  materials, — and  the  economy  of  the  con- 
struction concerns  the  value  of  them  all. 

He  must  also  know  the  weights  of  all  kinds  of  materials  used  in  a 
building,  and  how  they  are  put  together.     The  accurate  estimate  of  the 
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dead  load  of  a  building  and  its  proper  distribution,  is  in  many  places 
of  exceedingly  great  importance.  If  the  building  is  a  skeleton  con- 
struction, and  terra  cotta  is  used  to  any  extent  in  the  design,  he  can  do 
QO  acceptable  work  without  being  quite  familiar  with  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  the  terra  cotta.  And  there  are  other  matters  larger  and 
more  important  than  these.  He  may  have  large  trusses  to  design,  and 
lateral  bracing,  and  complejc  and  difficult  girder  work,  involving  at 
times  not  only  very  difficult  problems  in  stresses,  but  all  ,his  ingenuity 
and  inventive  genius  to  so  arrange  such  work  that  its  construction 
shall  not  injure  the  building  for  its  use  or  as  an  investment.  Great 
buildings  as  a  rule  are  not  erected  as  we  would  build  a  house  to  live  in, 
with  only  a  thought  for  its  convenience  and  comfort,  but  they  are 
planned  and  constructed  to  earn  a  fixed  and  definite  income,  and  the 
success  of  both  the  architect  and  the  Engineer  depends  very  lai^ely  on 
their  ability  in  this  direction. 

The  college  training  will  be  necessary  in  the  future  more  than  in  the 
past,  in  preparation  for  successful  practice,  and  this  is  especially  true 
in  the  line  of  structural  designing.  The  man  that  is  not  college  bred 
soon  reaches  the  limit  of  his  professional  capacity,  and  beyond  that  he 
is  heavily  handicapped.  I  say  this  because  I  want  to  say  so  much 
about  the  importance  of  the  practical  training  that  generally  comes  after 
the  college  work,  that  I  fear  I  may  seem  to  undervalue  the  theoretical 
education,  which  I  am  sure  I  do  not.  In  the  particular  work  of  which 
we  are  talking  now,  this  practical  training  requires  more  time  than  is 
required  for  efficient  service  in  most  other  lines  of  engineering.  There 
should  be  draughting-room  practice,  experience  in  mill  and  shop,  and 
service  in  erection,  not  of  structural  steel  work  only,  but  of  every  part  of 
a  building.  Besides  this,  the  student  should  gain  a  constntctional 
knowledge  of  architecture  before  he  can  be  confident  of  his  own  judg- 
ment and  ability.  The  actual  labor  of  making  drawings  is  purely 
mechanical,  it  is  not  what  you  are  aiming  at,  and  yet  it  is  the  first 
thing  you  may  have  to  do. 

Your  college  training  should  teach  you  to  respect  your  ignorance, 
and  show  you  how  and  where  you  may  inform  yourself  on  any  particular 
question.  It  will  give  you  some  definite  knowledge,  and  most  of  all,  a 
more  capable  mind.  When  the  days  have  gone  by,  and  the  larger  re- 
spon^bilities  come,  you  are  going  to  realize  and  feel  its  value,  but  it 
will  not  help  you  much  in  the  draughting  room,  or  in  the  shop,  or  in 
erection.  At  best  it  can  but  introduce  you  to  these  things.  You  can 
be  taught  how  they  ought  to  be  done,  and  even  try  your  hand  at  them, 
but  neatness,  skill,  accuracy  and  the  rapid  use  of  hand  and  head  cannot 
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come  without  days  and  weeks,  and  possibly  months  of  the  actual  doing 
of  the  things.  When  you  come  to  the  larger  problems  you  want  tiot 
only  that  invaluable  mental  training  you  are  now  getting,  but  a  quick, 
almost  intuitive  judgment  that  should  be  the  product  of  these  additional 
years  of  your  practical  preparation  and  education.  I  don't  want  to  dis- 
courage you  by  putting  the  days  of  achievement  further  away,  but  I 
want  to  inspire  you  to  a  greater  success  finally.  The  more  you  give  in 
preparation,  in  time,  in  effort,  in  hard  work,  in  completely  covering  all 
the  ground,  the  more  splendid  will  be  your  success.  The  world  is  fall 
of  half  prepared  men.  If  I  were  one  of  you,  yet  with  my  actual  knowl- 
edge of  how  things  go,  I  would  work  five  or  six  years  in  these  lines  be- 
fore attempting  at  all  to  practice  alone,  or  to  take  aaypermanent  posi- 
tion. 

A  knowledge  of  shop  practice  may  be  gained  through  employment  as 
an  inspector,  and  of  erection,  through  employment  as  inspector  or 
superintendent.  A  knowledge  of  how  things  are  actually  made  ought 
to  extend  to  fire-proofing,  terra  cotta,  brick  and  cut  stone  work,  as  well 
as  both  structural  and  ornamental  iron  work.  I  remember  I  had  to 
have  several  beams  pulled  out  of  a  building  before  I  learned  how  to 
make  an  opening  for  a  stairway  properly.  The  best  way  to  familiarize 
oneself  with  an  architect's  drawings  is  to  work  for  a  time  in  some  good 
architect's  office.  If  the  opportunity  of  actual  service  in  any  of  these 
lines  is  wanting,  observation,  reading,  and  study  should  be  made  to 
compensate  as  much  as  possible  for  it. 

I  do  not  forget  that  complete  success  requires  business  ability,  hard 
work,  patience  and  other  things,  nor  that  a  man  can  be  successful  in 
business  without  being  a  good  engineer.  I  want  to  be  understood — I 
have  been  speaking  for  professional  perfection. 

The  construction  of  a  large  building  might  be  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing divisions:  Foundations;  structural  iron;  masonry;  fireproof- 
ing;  plumbing,  sewerage,  and  gas;  heating  and  ventilating;  electric 
work ;  elevators ;  power  plant ;  carpenter  work ;  plastering  ;  painting, 
glazing,  and  tinting ;  sheet  metal  and  skylight  work ;  hardware ;  orna- 
mental iron  work ;  marble  and  mosaic ;  fireplaces  and  mantds. 

The  first  two, — foundations  and  structural  iron,  stand  for  strength. 
If  they  can  be  made  to  give  a  building  stability  and  permanence,  with* 
out  interfering  with  the  design,  they  should  be  entir^y  subordinate  to 
It ;  but  if  not,  the  design  should  be  modified,  and  the  strength  of  the 
building  should  be  made  of  first  impcntance.  Their  consideration 
belongs  primarily  to  the  realm  of  structural  en^neering.  The  same  is 
also  true  of  masonry,  so  far  as  it  is  used  to  add  strength  and  stiffness 
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to  the  buildmg.  The  reveals,  projections,  and  omanientations  of  the 
walls  are  for  appearance, — the  art  of  architecture. 

The  plumbing,  sewerage  and  gas,  heating  and  ventilating,  electric 
lights,  bells,  elevators,  and  power  plant  are  for  the  service  of  the  build- 
ing, and  their  proper  design  and  construction  is  best  attained  by  the 
employment  of  engineering  experts.  Each  of  itself  is  a  specialty,  and 
we  have  now  some  very  able  men  gaining  good  incomes  in  consulting 
work  along  these  lines.  Occasionally  a  man  can  be  found  trying  to  be 
an  expert  in  all  directions,  but  I  am  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
anyone  who  has  yet  succeeded  in  that  way. 

All  the  other  divisions  should  be  specified  for  in  any  architect's  of&ce, 
without  recourse  to  outside  help.  This  em^oyment  of  consulting  ex- 
perts was  at  first  considered  disgraceful,  bat  architects  are  changing 
thar  minds,  and  the  day  is  coming  when  the  employment  of  experts 
will  be  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception.  It  relieves  the  architects  of 
a  large  burden  of  detail  that  cotmts  for  little  with  the  world  at  large, 
and  in  the  time  saved  he  can  give  more  attention  to  the  artistic  side  of 
his  labors,  and  really  do  more  business  with  the  same  amount  of 
machinery. 

The  structural  Engineer  must  understand  and  anticipate  the  wants  of 
the  plumber  and  steamfitter,  or  he  will  surely  find  that  he  has  inter- 
fered with  their  work.  Elevator  construction  often  incurs  heavy  loads 
in  the  middle  of  a  building,  which  must  be  cared  for,  and  the  framing 
about  elevator  hatchways  and  stair  wells  must  be  based  to  some  extent 
on  the  way  the  enclosures  and  facia  and  ornamental  iron  is  to  be  con- 
structed. The  marble  finish  has  often  to  be  cared  for,  and  sometimes 
fireproofing  and  partitions  must  have  special  support.  And,  indeed, 
there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  entire  construction  of  a  building  that 
may  not  occasionally  demand  some  provision  or  some  concession  in  the 
structural  iron. 

The  last  decade  has  seen  a  great  change.  Steel  made  greater  things 
possible,  and  with  greater  things  came  greater  responsibilities,  new 
methods,  and  a  new  architecture.  Architects,  mechanics  and  builders 
have  had  to  adopt  new  methods.  The  questions  that  are  asked  these 
days  are  not  about  the  experience  of  these  men  as  a  whole,  but  about 
their  experience  in  the  new  types  of  construction.  I  am  taking  it  for 
granted  that  you  understand  the  force  and  extent  of  this  evolution  in 
house  building.  In  the  old  type  of  construction,  if  columns  were  used 
at  all,  or  girders,  they  were  on  the  interior  and  entirely  supplemental 
to  the  masonry  in  their  office  of  giving  strength  to  the  building.  In 
the  perfect  type  of  the  new  building  this  is  reversed.     A  great  frame 
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work  of  steel,  strong  in  its  own  strength,  is  first  erected  ;  then  the  floor 
arches  are  set,  and  what  appears  to  be  a  wall  is  filled  into  all  the  open 
spaces,  until  the  frame  is  covered  and  hidden  from  sight.  The  outside 
that  is  seen  with  the  eye  is  a  mere  shell,  supported  from  floor  to  floor, 
and  not  even  supporting  its  own  weight.  Between  the  new  and  the  old 
we  are  now  building  every  conceivable  kind  of  construction,  and  the 
Engineer  must  learn  to  adapt  himself  to  everyoncs  ideas  and  make 
good  buildings  by  any  variation  of  method. 

The  ordinary  procedure  in  the  design  of  large  fireproof  buildings  be- 
gins with  the  sketches,  outlining  in  a  very  general  way  the  arrangement 
of  the  interior  of  the  building,  and  the  outlines  of  the  elevations,  in  the 
architect's  office.  This  work  is  usually  done  with  a  pencil,  and  often- 
times it  is  freehand.  In  some  cases  the  arrangement  may  be  deter- 
mined entirely,  and  quite  easily,  by  the  uses  to  which  the  building  will 
be  put,  but  more  often  it  must  have  the  study  of  both  the  architects 
and  owners.  When  the  lines  seem  to  be  satisfactory  they  are  usually 
worked  out  again  in  pencil  more  carefully  to  scale.  Before  iron  was 
used,  as  it  is  now,  the  interior  of  most  large  buildings  was  cut  up  by 
division  and  partition  walls  which  were  generally  self-supporting  from 
the  foundations;  indeed,  in  most  cases  these  interior  walls  were  re- 
quired to  support  the  fioors.  This  made  it  necessary  to  arrange  the 
rooms  to  some  extent  over  each  other,  so  that  the  partitions  and  the 
floors  could  have  a  proper  support.  In  some  coses  this  was  quite  a 
complicated  study.  With  the  advent  of  steel  all  interior  walls  and  wall 
supports  for  floors  became  unnecessarj'.  Rooms  and  apartments  can 
be  arranged  in  any  way  in  the  modern  building,  and  their  arrangement 
on  a  particular  floor  can  be  entirely  independent  of  their  arrangement 
on  the  floor  either  above  or  below.  The  arrangement  of  the  columns 
is  generally  the  first  feature  of  construction  to  be  studied  out.  The 
work  of  an  Engineer  should  begin  at  this  point,  and  this  is  true  whether 
he  is  retained  as  a  consulting  Engineer  or  employed  on  a  regular  salary. 
The  columns  must  be  arranged  so  that  they  will  not  interfere  with  the 
use  and  finish  of  the  rooms.  It  is  very  easy  to  arrange  columns  to  suit 
one  fioor  plan,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  finding  one  fixed  arrangement  for 
the  columns  which  will  be  equally  suitable  for  all  the  floor  plans,  and 
the  architect  himself  must  decide  what  is  satisfactory  and  what  is  not. 
It  may  not  be  possible  to  make  them  all  satisfactory,  in  which  case  he 
will  probably  change  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  to  suit  the  iron 
work  ;  but  the  columns  should  also  be  arranged  so  that  the  steel  frame 
will  be  economical  in  construction,  so  that  the  building  will  be  stiff  and 
strong  laterally,  and  so  that  the  foundations  can,  if  possible,  be  simple 
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construction.  These  are  engineering  problems,  and,  perhaps,  the  a 
difficult  points  to  decide  upon.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  figure 
different  arrangements  to  find  one  which  will  be  satisfactory. 

If  the  building  requires  some  special  provision  for  the  lateral  strength, 
a  general  plan  should  be  studied  out  for  it  at  this  time,  for  it  may  also 
require  some  modification  of  the  design.  After  these  things  are  de- 
cided upon  the  architect  can  proceed  with  his  finished  drawings,  and 
finish  the  general  and  detail  drawings  of  the  building.  The  steel  con- 
struction sliould  be  shown  on  an  entirely  separate  set  of  drawings,  and 
if  this  work  is  figured  out,  and  these  drawings  are  made  by  a  consulting 
Engineer,  it  can  be  done  very  easily  in  a  separate  office,  and  can  be 
completed  ordinarily  almost  as  soon  as  the  general  drawings. 

The  method  of  work  in  my  own  office  is  very  definitely  fixed.  A 
drawing  is  first  made  showing  the  centers  of  all  the  columns,  the  build- 
ing and  the  property  lines,  and  all  the  measurements  relating  to  them, 
accurately  to  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch.  A  copy  of  this  drawing  is  fur- 
nished to  the  architect  for  his  formal  approval,  and  all  work  in  both 
offices  is  made  to  conform  to  it.  The  arrangement  of  floor  beams  is 
studied  out  in  a  general  way,  and  the  sizes  of  the  important  ones  are 
calculated.  A  plan  of  each  of  the  fioors  is  then  made  on  tissue  paper, 
each  showing  the  location  and  spacing  of  the  floor  beams.  The  exact 
area  in  square  feet  tributary  to  each  column  is  calculated  and  marked 
on  the  plan.  Before  the  size  of  any  of  the  beams  is  finally  fixed,  the 
weight  of  the  floor  and  the  live  load  which  it  will  carry  must  be  deter- 
mined, and  approved  by  the  architect.  These  weights  are  multiplied 
by  the  areas  on  the  plans,  and  the  results  are  tabulated  until  the  total 
live  load  and  the  total  dead  load,  which  each  column  must  carry  at  each 
floor,  is  recorded.  When  the  architect  has  fixed  the  lines  of  the  eleva- 
tions the  exact  size  and  position  of  the  window  openings,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  masonry,  the  calculations  of  the  beams  in  the  walls  can  be 
made.  Generally  we  make  only  one  calculation  on  a  page  of  paper. 
At  the  top  of  the  page  we  draw  a  sketch  indicating  the  bedm  and  the 
loads  it  carries.  These  loads  are  indicated  by  letters  "A,"  "  B,"  "  C," 
etc.  Below  the  sketch  the  calculation  of  the  weight  of  each  load  is  ex- 
pressed, a  separate  expression  for  each  load.  Then  the  reactions  are 
expressed,  the  figures  giving  the  position  of  the  loads  being  taken  from 
the  sketch.  The  wall  reactions  and  the  floor  reactions  are  kept 
separate.  The  last  expression  is  for  the  bending  moment.  This  work 
is  all  done  by  one  person.  If  the  work  proceeds  as  we  prefer  to  have 
it,  these  expressions  are  examined  and  checked  by  another  person  be- 
fore the  extensions  are  made  and  the  result  determined.     The  actual 
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multiplying  and  dividing  to  obtain  these  results  is  destroyed,  but  tlie 
sheet  expressing  the  operations  to  be  performed  is  preserved.  All  ex- 
tensions are  also  checked,  so  that  finally  four  different  men  are  really- 
employed  in  each  calculation.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  unnecessary- 
labor,  but  it  is  really  not  so  great  as  it  at  first  seems  to  be,  and  accuracy- 
is  insured. 

A  good  many  characteristics  must  he  combined  in  a  successful  Engi- 
neer, but  the  one  characteristic  that  is  necessary  above  all  others  is 
accuracy.  Doing  things  pretty  nearly  right  is  never  satisfactory.  The 
additional  work  of  checking  both  the  expressions  and  the  actual  calcu- 
lations, cost  less,  in  proportion  as  the  first  work  is  accurate.  The  re- 
actions from  the  wall  loads  are  kept  separate  from  those  of  the  fioor 
loads,  for  use  in  calculating  the  column  loads.  When  all  this  work  is 
completed,  the  nail  reactions  are  transcribed  and  scheduled  in  a  con- 
venient form,  so  that  the  total  wall  load,  carried  on  any  given  column 
at  any  given  floor,  may  be  readily  found. 

Sometimes  the  architect  can  give  sufQctent  information  for  these  wall 
calculations,  without  being  able  to  give  all  the  data  required  to  deter- 
mine exactly  what  size  and  shape  !the  beam  should  be.  The  calcula- 
tion gives  the  bending  moment,  which,  of  course,  must  not  be  less  than 
the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  beam,  but  before  the  section  of  the 
beam  can  be  fixed  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  exact  size  of  the  lintel, 
if  any,  whether  it  is  of  terra  cotta  or  stone,  or  of  other  material,  and 
the  iron  in  the  spandrel  must  be  arranged  to  perfectly  support,  not  only 
the  Hntel,  but  all  the  masonry  that  it  carries.  It  must  be  so  placed  that 
it  can  be  properly  covered  and  fireproofed  inside  and  out.  It  must  be 
made  convenient  for  the  floor  construction.  It  must  be  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  well,  and,  if  possible,  easily  counected  to  the  column.  It 
must  be  neither  too  high  nor  too  low.  It  must  not  interfere  with  the 
flues  or  pipes  that  may  be  required  iu  the  walls,  and,  indeed,  the  needs 
of  every  artisan  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  building  should 
be  considered  in  fixing  the  dimen^ons,  position,  and  condition  of  each 
individual  spandrel. 

The  problem  is  partially  an  engineering  one,  partially  an  archi- 
tectural one,  and  partially  one  taxing  only  the  ingenuity  of  the  de- 
signer. It  is  rarely  that  one  man  fixes  and  decides  upon  a  spandrel, 
in  our  office.  A  pencil  sketch  on  tissue  paper  is  first  made  by  some 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  construction,  and  this  sketch 
is  studied  by  all  who  arelacquainted  with  the  work,  until  it  seems  to  us 
that  it  is  properly  done.  These  sketches  are  then  sent  to  the  architect, 
where  they  are  again  examined,  and  approved  or  disapproved,     Ap- 
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proved  sketches  are  blue  printed  and  used  in  both  ofiGces  as  the  basis  of 
all  further  work.  In  our  office  they  are  traced  in  ink,  as  many  as  pos- 
sible on  one  drawing.  Interior  floor  beams  used  as  girders,  with  com- 
plicated arrangement  of  loads,  are  calculated  in  the  same  way  that  we 
figure  the  spandrel  beams.  The  final  drawings  of  the  floor  plans, 
showing  the  size  of  each  beam  and  its  position  in  the  plan,  are  made 
on  tracing  cloth. 

The  column  loads  are  tabulated  in  a  book  which  we  have  especially 
ruled  for  the  purpose.  The  form  which  we  use  keeps  the  dead  floor 
load  and  the  live  floor  load,  the  masonry,  the  column  covering,  the 
weight  of  the  column  itself,  and  any  special  load  due  to  machinery, 
tanks,  etc. ,  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other.  It  also  gives  the 
accumulative  load  in  the  column  stack  at  each  floor  level.  Ordinarily 
we  express  these  loads  on  a  large  drawing,  which  we  call  a  colnmn  load 
sheet.  The  loads  that  come  in  the  building,  one  over  the  other,  are 
placed  on  the  sheet  one  over  the  other  in  squares,  a  vertical  space  in  the 
drawing  being  made  for  each  column.  We  put  the  total  in  each  case 
in  the  center  of  the  square.  In  one  comer  we  put  the  total  section  in 
square  inches  required  for  the  given  concentric  load.  In  another  cor- 
ner we  put  the  number  of  inches  required  on  account  of  the  eccentricity 
of  loading.  In  the  third  comer  we  put  the  number  of  inches  of 
section  required  on  account  of  wind  forces.  In  most  cases  this  is  zero, 
but  it  occasionally  amounts  to  a  good  deal.  In  the  fourth  comer  of 
the  square  we  put  the  total  number  of  inches  of  section  of  metal  re- 
quired. Another  dran-ing  is  made  of  exactly  the  same  form,  which  we 
call  our  column  section  sheet,  and  in  the  corresponding  squares  the 
metal  to  be  used  in  making  the  column  is  named.  If  columns  are  to 
be  made  long  enough  for  one  piece  to  extend  through  two  or  more 
stories  the  drawing  can  be  made  to  show  this,  and  the  section  of  the 
entire  column  must  be  large  enough  for  the  greater  load.  The  draw- 
ings and  specifications  complete  should  indicate  and  describe  every  piece 
of  iron  in  the  building  sufficiently  in  detail  to  permit  of  the  work  being 
accurately  estimated  and  properly  detailed.  This  is  all  that  should  be 
required  of  the  architect,  unless  he  is  paid  more  than  the  ordinary  fee 
for  his  work.  The  wort  that  is  done  by  the  Consulting  Engineer 
should  be  paid  for  by  the  architect,  or  at  least  deducted  from  the  archi- 
tect's compensation.  Finally  a  separate  drawing  must  be  made  for 
every  piece  of  iron  in  the  building,  unless  two  pieces  should  be  found 
to  be  entirely  alike,  when  one  drawing  will  answer  for  both. 

Some  of  this  work  is  done  by  Consulting  Engineers  employed  by 
contractors,  or  by  the  owners  of  the  building,  but  most  of  it  is  done  by 
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the  contractors  for  the  structural  iron.  There  are  few  architects  in  the 
country  who  are  good  Engineers,  and  whose  judgment  with  reference 
to  the  structural  iron  work  used  in  tlieir  buildings  is  entirely  reliable. 
Some  of  these  men  do  their  own  work,  some  of  them  employ  £ngine&3 
under  salary  in  their  own  offices,  and  others  depend  entirdy  upon  the 
services  of  some  Consulting  Engineer  whom  they  retain  for  such  ser- 
vices when  it  is  necessary.  There  is  another  class  of  architects,  who  are 
not  Engineers  and  are  not  competent  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
steel  frames  required  in  the  construction  of  their  buildings,  but  who  are 
yet  wise  enough  to  employ  competent  men,  either  in  their  own  offices 
or  outside.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  third  class  of  architects,  who 
know  little  or  nothing  about  the  strength  of  iron  work  and  how  it 
should  be  designed,  who  yet  have  not  employed  experienced  counsel. 
Some  structural  iron  contractor  generally  fixes  up  a  set  of  iron  drawings 
for  them,  so  that  it  will  pass  muster,  and  the  world  at  large  knows  bat 
little  difference.  The  owner,  however,  whether  he  knows  or  not,  gen- 
erally pays  for  it  well.  He  pays  the  biggest  price  and  generally  gets 
the  poorest  article. 

If  the  plans  and  specifications  are  made  definite  and  complete  when 
the  work  is  estimated,  nothing  need  to  be  guessed  at  or  speculated 
upon,  and  the  cost  may  be  calculated  as  accuratdy  as  so  many  bushels 
of  wheat  when  the  price  per  bushel  is  known  ;  also  if  the  plans  are 
what  they  should  be  the  work  itself  must  be  acceptable.  There  is  a 
rapid  and  well  defined  growth  in  the  intelligence  of  architects  and 
builders  along  this  very  line.  The  East  has  seen  a  marvelous  change 
in  two  years,  a  change  that  words  can  hardly  describe.  Improved 
methods  of  work,  better  drawings,  better  specifications,  and  greater 
care  all  along  the  line  of  construction  is  marking  a  new  era  in  the 
building  construction  of  the  great  City  of  New  York. 

It  is  impossible  in  one  short  hour  to  more  than  touch  the  subject  here 
and  there.  Much  has  already  been  done  to  bring  the  treatment  of  the 
whole  problem  to  a  scientific  ba^s,  and  yet  there  is  very  much  more  to 
do.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  two  competent  Engineers  or 
architects  who  would  agree  exactly  as  to  the  best  method  to  provide  for 
the  lateral  stiffness  oE  a  narrow,  tall  building,  and  the  most  scientific 
treatment  today  will  undoubtedly  seem  deficient  before  any  of  you  are 
well  established  in  business.  We  think  we  know  a  good  deal  about 
column  designing,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  more  that  we  do  not  know, 
and  there  is  probably  no  subject  in  the  whole  realm  of  structural  en- 
gineering concerning  which  our  practical  knowledge  is  so  unsatis- 
factory. 
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The  fotindation  problem  as  it  is  applied  to  great  buildings  is  another 
in  which  we  have  been  maloDg  very  rapid  strides  out  of  darkness  into 
light,  and  yet  we  are  groping.  We  know  a  whole  lot  more  than  our 
fathers  did,  indeed,  more  than  was  known  ten  years  ago,  and  yet  there 
is  much  concerning  which  we  are  only  speculating.  Steel  construction 
by  making  buildings  very  large,  has  made  the  foundation  problem  cor- 
respondingly more  important.  By  concentrating  the  weight  of  the 
building  on  columns  at  fixed  centers  it  has  made  it  more  definite,  and 
to  that  extent  has  simplified  it.  The  interests  of  adjoining  property 
add  their  complications.  Not  many  years  ago  the  architect  thickened 
out  the  walls  of  the  building  at  the  base,  and  in  dty  buildings  gener- 
ally on  one  side  of  the  wall  only,  making  the  footing  about  as  wide  as 
he  made  it  on  another  building  that  he  built  before,  a  little  wider  if  the 
building  was  a  little  larger,  and  a  little  narrower  if  the  building  was  a 
little  smaller,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  only  rule  he  had  was  some 
rule  of  thumb  or  precedent.  Some  of  the  leading  architects  were  scien- 
tific, but  they  were  really  exceptions. 

"When  the  Chicago  post  office  was  built,  and  that  is  not  a  very  old 
building,  something  extra  was  undertaken  and  the  entire  area  of  the 
building  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  concrete,  supposed  to  be  thick 
enough  to  hold  together  under  any  circumstances.  Immense  piles  of 
masonry  were  put  in  places  and  large  areas  were  left  unloaded,  and 
gradually  as  the  years  have  gone  by,  the  big  layer  of  concrete  has 
moved  up  and  down  under  the  unequal  load,  and  the  masonry  has 
broken,  and  lives  have  been  in  danger,  and  one  after  another  the  great 
court  rooms  were  rendered  unsafe,  until  the  building  has  finally  been 
condemned.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  been  compelled  to  remove  the 
top  of  the  tower  of  their  headquarters  at  the  head  of  Lasalle  St.,  be- 
cause the  unequal  settlement  of  the  building  threatened  its  destruction. 
We  know  better  than  this  now.  We  have  learned  that  the  loads  should 
be  accurately  calculated,  that  foundations  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
loads,  that  Uve  loads  and  dead  loads  should  be  kept  distinct  that  in  all 
kinds  of  foundations  the  footing  should  be  loaded  uniformly,  and 
if  the  center  of  the  load  does  not  coincide  with  the  center  of  the  re- 
sisting area  some  combination  must  be  employed  to  accomplish  the 
same  end,  and  these  facts  hold  true  on  the  steel  and  concrete  cassion, 
reaching  down  to  the  solid  rock  as  well  as  on  the  widespread  steel 
grillage  foundation,  supported  on  soft  and  yielding  clay. 

The  allowance  which  should  be  made  for  the  live  loads  on  beams  and 
columns,  and  foundations,  too,  has  had  as  yet  no  satisfactory  treat- 
ment.    There  is  no  uniformity  in  practice,  there  is  no  uniformity  in 
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law,  there  is  no  agreement  among  Engineers  as  to  what  is  most  desir- 
able. The  present  New  York  building  law  requires  that  the  beams  and 
the  girders  aud  all  the  columns  in  office  buildings  should  be  calculated 
for  one  hundred  pounds  of  live  load  for  every  tributary  square  foot  of 
floor  area.  A  new  law  is  being  prepared  which  will  probably  be  before 
the  Legislature  for  passage  a  year  hence,  which  specifies  that  this  factor 
shall  be  sixty  pounds  instead  of  one  hundred,  and  the  amount  taken 
upon  the  column  shall  be  still  less  than  that.  In  my  own  opinion  sixty 
pounds  of  live  load  per  square  foot  of  tributary  floor  area  is  sufficient 
allowance  for  joist  beams,  provided,  however,  that  halls,  aud  entrances 
should  be  strong  enough  to  take  a  load  of  four  thousand  pounds  con- 
centrated over  a  small  area.  I  think,  also,  that  in  most  floors  the 
girder  construction  figured  on  a  basis  of  fifty  pounds  per  square  foot 
will  be  equally  sufficient.  While  joist  beams  may  be  fully  loaded,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  load  to  their  full  capacity  all  the  joists  that 
connect  to  any  given  girder.  It  is  also  equally  true  that  while  one 
beam  may  be  loaded  to  its  full  capacity  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
load  all  the  floor  tributary  to  any  given  column  in  an  ordinary  office 
building  to  the  same  average  load  per  sq,  ft.,  and  it  will  be  still  more 
unlikely  that  all  the  floors  should  be  loaded  tn  the  same  way  and  at  the 
same  time.  On  this  account  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  live  load 
taken  into  the  columns  should  not  be  materially  reduced. 

On  these  same  accounts,  the  live  load  which  actually  goes  into  the 
foundation,  and  which  is  carried  by  it  in  the  ordinary  office  building  or 
hotel,  or  in  any  high  building  with  many  floors,  is  really  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  amount  which  we  would  obtain  by  multiplying  all 
the  floor  areas  tributary  to  the  column  on  all  the  different  floors,  by  the 
same  factor  which  should  be  used  to  calculate  the  strength  of  a  ^ngle 
beam.  More  than  this,  if  the  foundation  is  a  yielding  one  this  small 
portion  of  live  load  should  by  all  means  be  entirely  eliminated.  It  has 
been  practically  demonstrated  with  the  yielding  foundations  in  Chicago, 
that  the  settlement  of  different  columns  in  a  building  is  in  proportion 
to  the  positive  fixed  load  which  they  carry,  and  so  far  as  the  live  load 
represents  a  moving  load  it  should  be  omitted  in  the  calcalations  of 
footing  areas. 

Some  very  interesting  experiments  were  recently  made  in  New  York 
to  show  the  effect  on  a  floor  of  a  moving  crowd  of  people.  These  ex- 
periments were  made  by  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Post,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Buildings,  at  the  shops  of  J.  B.  &  J.  M.  Cornell,  and  I  am  able  to  de- 
scribe them  to  you  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Post.  Ten  men  were 
selected  having  an  average  weight  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
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pounds,  and  the  tests  were  made  on  a  large  platform  scale.  Wlien 
standing  as  closely  together  as  men  conveniently  can  stand  on  an  ele- 
vator, they  weighed  about  one  hundred  and  three  pounds  per  square 
foot  of  floor  covered.  Subsequent  experiments,  however,  showed  that 
the  same  men  could  be  packed  closely  enough  together  to  increase  this 
to  a  possible  maximum  of  120  pounds  per  square  foot.  Walking  over 
the  platform  in  step,  the  total  load  on  the  scale  beam  was  increased  only 
teo  pounds.  Running  over  the  platform  added  nothing  more  to  the 
expressed  weight.  Taking  plenty  of  room  on  the  scale  for  individual 
motion,  each  man  jumping  as  high  as  he  could  jnmp,  was  also  scarcely 
noticed  on  the  scale  beam.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  columns 
carrying  floors  where  assemblies  may  congregate  need  not  be  Increased 
because  of  moving  or  dancing.  It  would  also  indicate  that  100  pounds 
per  square  foot  of  live  load  is  ample  for  the  calculation  of  the  floor 
beams,  and  that  the  laws  governing  the  vibration  of  bridges  under  a 
moving  load  could  not  be  applied  to  building  construction. 

Possibly  I  should  not  conclude  without  a  word  in  regard  to  the  future 
of  this  particular  branch  of  engineering  work.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
in  its  infancy.  The  new  buildings  are  in  every  respect  so  much  better 
than  the  old,  that  not  only  will  vacant  property  be  built  with  steel  con- 
struction, but  the  old  buildings,  especially  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
Kast,  will  be  rebuilt  and  are  being  rebuilt,  the  modem  taking  the  place 
of  the  old.  In  five  years  the  outlines  of  lower  New  York  have  been 
changed.  Probably  $60,000,000  will  be  spent  in  1S96  in  house  build- 
ing, and  a  very  large  portion  of  this  sum  will  be  large  buildings  em- 
ploying steel  in  their  construction.  The  old  buildings  will  be  torn 
down  over  a  large  part  of  the  lower  city  before  you  are  middle  aged, 
and  the  new  construction  will  take  its  place.  Mr.  K.  L.  Corthell,  after 
a  very  careful  and  elaborate  study  of  the  population  of  great  cities, 
says  that  he  has  the  temerity  to  suggest  that  New  York  will  have  a 
population  in  1920  of  between  six  and  seven  millions,  and  that  Chicago 
may  have  as  many  as  eight  millions.  The  amount  of  work  that  must 
be  done  in  the  aggregate  to  build  such  cities  is  beyond  our  compre- 
htasioa. 
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NOTES  ON  A  LBCTUKB  DBLIVBRBD  BY  GHO,  W.  BIODGBTT. 


Block- signalling  is  a  subject  whose  importanceis  as  yet  unrecognized, 
the  problem  being  one  only  known  to  technical  students,  engineers 
and  technical  editors. 

The  need  of  block-signals  was  made  apparent  with  the  extension  of 
the  railroad,  in  fact  nearly  all  the  systems  of  signalling  are  as  old  as  the 
railroads  themselves.  George  Stephenson  used  first  a  candle  in  the 
window  of  a  conveniently  located  house  for  his  signal  to  a  train  ;  when 
the  light  was  exhibited  the  train  was  to  stop,  otherwise  not. 

The  development  of  systems  of  block-signalling  has  been  very  slow. 
The  systems  of  signalling  are  the  : 

(a)  Absolute  block,  allowing  only  one  train  in  a  section  at  a  time. 

(b)  Permissive  block,  allowing  more  than  one  train  in  the  section  or 
block  at  a  time,  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  absolute  block  system  is  in  very  general  use  in  England.  For 
signals  we  have  a  tall  post  with  a  pivoted  arm  which  may  be  given 
either  a  nearly  vertical  position  or  a  horizontal  one.  In  this  system, 
designating  the  blocks  or  sections  as  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  the  operator  at 
B  asks  the  operator  at  C  for  permission  to  send  a  train  past  B  into  the 
block  B-C.  When  C  gives  permission  B  raises  his  signal  allowing  the 
train  to  pass  and  immediately  thereafter  drops  his  signal  to  the  hori- 
zontal "  danger  "  position.  Before  the  train  gets  to  C,  the  latter  asks 
D  for  permission  to  send  the  train  into  the  block  C-D.  If  all  is  right, 
C  has  his  signal  at  safety  when  the  train  arrives  and  no  loss  of  time  re- 
sults, the  train  going  by  without  stop. 

In  England  and  on  the  Continent,  this  absolute  system  is  almost  uni- 
versal. There  is  nothing  in  this  system  to  prevent  a  careless  man  neg- 
lecting his  signal  and  making  mistakes,  hence  the  natural  invention  of 
a  lock  system. 

The  Sykes  lock  and  block  !»gnal,  having  at  each  man's  signal  lever 
an  electric  lock  which  ( lock  at  signal  B  )  is  unlocked  by  C  if  train  has 
passed  into  block  C-D,  and  C  cannot  unlock  B's  signal  (  of  danger  ) 
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until  this  has  taken  place,  and  B  cannot  move  his  lever  giving  a  train 
the  safety  signal  into  block  B-C,  until  C  unlocks  his  lever.  The  safety 
by  this  system  has  been  largely  increased  as  it  takes  three  men  to  get  a 
train  through  a  section,  and  two  men  to  change  a  signal.  This  system 
is  in  use  on  the  N.  Y.  Central  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  It  is  an  expen- 
^ve  system  to  operate  and  to  maintain,  as  men  are  required  day  and 
night  in  the  signal  towers ;  thus  only  the  most  prosperous  roads  can 
use  it, 

SUNNiyG  TRAINS   BY  TBLBGKAPH. 

This  system  originated  on  the  Erie  railroad  at  Elmira.  The  road 
had  been  previously  run  on  schedule,  absolutely  no  deviations  from 
which  were  allowed.  This  made  the  delays  due  to  late  trains  very 
vexatious  as  well  as  costly.  At  Elmira  an  expre'is  from  the  east  was 
four  hoam  late,  with  a  stock  train  at  that  point  waiting  to  go  west,  and 
another  at  Corning  waiting  to  come  east.  The  assistant  superinten- 
dent, on  his  own  responsibility,  defied  the  schedule,  and  by  telegraph 
sent  the  stock  train  to  Corning,  and  the  second  was  brought  to  Elmira 
before  the  express  arrived.  The  idea  at  the  time  vias  a  very  noveJ  one 
but  instantly  grew  into  favor,  and  now  some  roads  are  run  almost  ex- 
clusively by  telegraph,  while  some  still  stick  to  .schedule  running. 

In  the  telegraph  system,  the  road  is  divided  into  divisions  of  from 
loo  to  125  miles,  and  these  into  sections  of  from  two  to  ten  miles,  at 
each  of  which  is  an  operator.  For  each  division  there  is  an  expert 
operator  in  absolute  control  of  all  trains  of  the  division.  He  is  the 
train  despatcher.  He  has  a  record  kept  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
all  trains.  He  writes  his  orders  in  triplicate — one  to  the  engine  man, 
one  to  the  conductor,  and  one  to  be  kept  for  record.  On  the  best  roads 
the  orders  are  verbally  repeated  back  to  the  despatcher. 

The  Pennsylvania  railroad  uses  partly  block  and  partly  telegraph 
system.  lu  their  system  less  telegraphing  is  required  than  in  some  of 
the  other  systems,  but  at  its  best  it  is  a  very  expensive  system. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  get  an  automatic  machine  system, 
that  the  train  itself  may  change  the  signal  in  the  block  just  left. 
Lightning  has  furnished  tlie  current  in  some  electric  systems  that  has 
caused  the  wrong  signals  to  be  shown  with  fatal  results. 

The  rails  of  the  track  are  very  generally  made  use  of  for  the  circnit 
of  electric-automatic  systems.  Sections  of  track,  a  mile  or  less  in 
length,  are  insulated  from  one  another  by  wood  fibre  at  the  ends  of 
raih  and  around  the  bolts  through  the  fish  plates.  At  one  end  of  the 
section  there  is  a  battery  connected  one  pole  with  each  rul,  and  at  the 
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other  end  of  the  section  each  rail  is  connected  with  a  pole  of  the  sig- 
naliing  apparatus,  so  that  when  there  is  no  train  in  the  section  the  cur- 
rent flows  and  the  signal  indicates  safety.  When  the  train  enters  the 
section,  the  current  Sows  through  the  wheels  and  axles,  short-circuiting 
the  signal,  which  then  drops  to  danger.  A  small  current  is  used  with 
a  relay  and  stronger  battery  at  the  signal  end.  A  broken  rail  will 
cause  the  signal  to  drop  to  danger,  and  the  sections  are  made  to  over- 
lap to  prevent  danger  from  a  train's  breaking  down  in  the  section,  or  at 
its  beginning. 

The  signals  in  this  system  cost  about  $500,  and  for  yearly  mainte- 
nance about  $100,  whereas  by  the  manual  system  of  signal  towers  and 
operators,  the  salaries  of  the  latter  are  alone  $400  to  $800  per  year  per 
tower,  besides  the  maintenance.  Thus  the  electric-automatic  system  is 
seven  or  eight  times  cheaper. 

SIGNALLING   IN  YARDS. 

At  junctions  and  terminal  stations  interlocking  signals  are  widely 
used.  Interlocking  saves  space  and  time,  since  several  systems  or  com- 
binations of  movements  can  be  safely  carried  on  at  once.  Greater  safety 
and  freedom  from  blunders  are  insured,  as  two  routes  from  yard  to 
train-shed  cannot  be  opened  at  once.  The  levers  for  the  movement  of 
the  various  switches  of  the  yard  are  brought  together  in  the  tower.  At 
the  Grand  Central  station  in  New  York  there  are  100  levers  side  by 
side,  A  q>ecial  system  of  levers  are,  of  course,  worked  out  for  each 
yard,  and  when  the  first  of  a  series  of  movements  with  the  levers  is 
made,  the  operation  unlocks  the  second  lever  of  the  combination,  which 
operation  in  turn  locks  the  first  lever  so  that  it  cannot  be  displaced. 
The  last  lever  of  the  series  gives  the  signal  to  the  train  to  proceed. 
The  train  must  make  the  movement  the  signal  indicates.  Thus  the 
operator  in  the  tower  controls  the  placing  of  the  empty  cars  in  the  shed, 
also  of  the  full  trains  and  the  movements  of  loaded  trains  outbound,  as 
well  as  the  removal  of  the  empty  coaches  and  all  switching  of  engines 
or  cars  from  track  to  track. 

In  adjusting  an  interlocking  ^stem  to  a  yard,  the  first  thing  usually 
done  is  a  rearrangement  of  the  tracks.  The  old  system  of  switches 
from  one  track  to  another  requiring  a  great  deal  of  space  is  replaced  by 
"slip"  switches  in  ladders.  In  this  system,  one  track  crosses  all  the 
tracks  in  the  yard,  with  short ' '  slip ' '  switches  into  every  track  crossed. 
These  ladders,  crossing  the  yard  in  two  directions,  facilitate  passing 
any  obstruction  on  the  tracks ;   also  the  shipping,  rapidly  and  within 
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short  space,  of  empties,  and  the  transference  of  cars  from  one  train  on 
one  track  to  another  on  a  different  track. 

Interlocking  at  a  junction  promotes  safety  at  that  point  to  a  great  de- 
gree. It  prevents  a  branch  train  from  ninningotitODto  themain  track 
when  the  ^gnal  for  the  latter  indicates  safety  to  the  main  line 
trains.  A  signal  is  usually  in  position  when  a  train  approacbesa  block, 
the  operator  having  been  notified  of  the  approach  of  the  train  from 
some  near  by  station. 

In  the  electric  locking  device  the  current  is  usually  furnished  by  storage 
batteries  or  by  "gravity  "  cells,  it  being  desired  to  have  it  as  constant 
as  possible.  Often  the  power  to  move  the  levers  or  the  switches  in  the 
yard  is  furnished  by  compressed  air.  This  system  combined  with  the 
electric  is  in  use  at  the  Pittsburg  terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad. 
In  the  signal  towers,  by  means  of  a  modd  of  the  various  tracks  and 
switches  in  the  yard,  the  operator  can  see  at  a  glance  what  movements 
have  been  made  by  the  levers,  all  operations  being  repeated  on  the 
model  before  him.. 
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STRESSES  AND  DEFLECTIONS  IN  CIRCULAR  RINGS 
UNDER  VARIOUS  CONDITIONS  OF  LOADING* 


BY  CLAnOE  W.  L.  FILKINS,  M.  C.  B. ,  AND  BDWIN  J.  FORT.  M.  C.  E. 


In  the  Jounial  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies  for  De- 
cember, 1893,  Professor  Benjamin  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science  has  endeavored  to  adapt  Gordon's  fonnula  for  columns  to  the 
case  of  a  circular  hoop  under  load,  and  has  given  the  results  of  some 
carefully  made  experiments  upon  boopsloaded  at  the  crown  with  a 
single  concentrated  load.  These  results  which  he  has  kindly  furnished 
us  are  given  on  Plate  3.  Starting  from  the  results  that  we  have  ob- 
tained, Mr.  Wm.  H.  Searles,  a  Civil  Engineer  of  Cleveland,  has  at- 
tempted to  extend  their  application  to  a  perfectly  elastic  ring.  The 
results  of  bis  work  are  embodied  in  a  paper  published  in  the  journal  of 
the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies  for  September  1895. 

I : — In  the  case  of  a  hoop  bearing  a  concentrated  load  (  —  /*)  at  its 
crown,  we  may  assume  that  the  forces  acting  at  any  section  may  be  re- 
solved into  a  "  stress  couple, "  a  "shear,"  and  a  "thrust,"  just  astn 
many  cases  of  loaded  beams.  As  the  distortion  of  the  hoop  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  e^at,  the  material  nut  being  strained  beyond  the  elastic 
limit,  we  use  in  the  computation  the  dimensions  of  the  hoop  before  dis- 
tortion. This  may  not  materially  aSkct  the  results,  because  the  change 
of  the  diameter  is  small  compared  with  the  length  of  the  diameter  itself. 
This  approximation,  of  course,  destroys  the  mathematical  accuracy  of 
the  results  obtained,  but  the  nse  of  the  true  diameter  in  its  strained  con- 

*The  solntion  of  thia  pioblem  for  the  case  of  eqnal  and  opposite  force*  applied 
at  the  estremitiesof  a  diameter  ii  also  to  be  found  la  "  Coostmctloiu  M£talliqtie«" 
by  J.Resal,  and  In  "  Rfoiiitance  deB  Materianx"  bj  A.  Madamet.  The  theory  of 
the  flexure  of  curved  pieces,  of  which  tbeorj  this  problem  la  a  particnlar  example, 
is  to  be  found  in  Castigliano's  "Throne  de  I'^uilibre  dea  SystSnies  ^lastiqnea," 
p.  364  et  acq.  The  general  formulae  are  there  derived  by  a  almple  applicatJoa 
of  the  principle  of  "least  work." — Bd. 

We  wish  to  aclcnowledge  our  appreciation  of  the  timely  hinta  and  the  thorough 
review  of  this  article  made  by  Mr,  C.  W.  Comitock  of  Cornell  University, 
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dition  would  complicate  the  problem,  and  the  additional  accuracj'  ob- 
tained might  not  be  worth  the  trouble.  The  radius  used  tn  the  solution 
of  these  problems  is  the  inner  radius  of  the  hoop  plus  one-half  the 
thickness  of  the  hoop.  In  the  first  case,  we  neglect  the  weight  of  the 
hoop,  and  proceed  to  find  the  shear  (=/),  the  thrust  (~  7),  and  the 
moment  of  the  stresscouple(=  jV)  at  the  points  ^,^,  C,  and /J,  see  Fig^. 
(i).  Presumably  these  four  points  are  the  points  of  greatest  stress  and 
are,  therefore,  the  ones  to  be  particularly  investigated. 

Take  any  small  portion  of  the  hoop,  of  length  =  ds.  see  Pig.  (2),  as 
a  free  body,  and  consider  the  forces  acting  at  the  two  sections  J/a.ad  K 
of  this  element.  Let  the  change  in  the  angle  be  tweea  the  tangents  at 
A  and  E,  due  to  the  load,  be  </J^tlie  original  angle  between  these  tan- 
gents being  =dB. 

K,  H,  G,  W,  is  the  unstrained  form  of  the  element,  EA  =ds=  ori- 
ginal length  of  all  the  fibre  lines  (very  nearly,  for  large  radius  of  hoop). 
(/Aj^the  distance  by  which  all  fibres  are  shortened  by  the  thrust. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  thrust  and  the  stress  couple  the  position  of 
the  tangent  at  A  has  changed  to  DA'  and  the  section  //G  has  changrf 
to  IfG'.    d6  DOW  =dB-^d^.     We  may  find  rf^as  follows  — 

The  shortening  of  the  fibre  {==d\^  at  a  distance  e  from  the  neutral 

exis  is  due  to  the  force  PfdFaaA  therefore  </\,=:—^  (from  the  de- 
finition of   £=  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material,  1.  e, 

(relative  distortion;        i_d\-^ds)  E 

But  from  Fig.  (2)  d\-=^ed^  \  therefore  ed^  =  A    f 

The  usual  formula  for  jf/,  ^the  moment  of  the  stress  couple,  is 
M  ^■^ — ^  where  /^moment  of  inertia  of  the  section,  p^  the  unit 

stress  upon  the  outer  fibre,  and  e  =  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to 
the  outer  fibre.  Therefore,  substituting  in  the  above  equation,  we 
obtain 

J  J Mds  f,\ 

which  is  the  formula  required.  Evidently  the  change  of  angle 
between  the  ends  of  a  finite  length  of  the  hoop  ^1  d  ^  where 
^  ^  the  angle  included  between  the  radii  drawn  to  these  two  points. 

Referring  to  Fig.  3,  let  0  C  be  the  unstrained  condition  of  a  portion 
of  the  hoop.    Take  <7  as  an  origin,  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  oq 
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the  hoop  being  x  and  y,  the  axis  X  being  arbitrary  in  direction.  The 
other  dimensions  are  as  shown  in  the  figure.  0,E" ly  C^C  is  the 
strained  position  of  a  portion  of  the  hoop. 

Suppose  C  and  Cs  tangent  to  remain  unchanged  in  position.  Sup- 
pose  also  each  ds  to  bend  through  an  elementary  angle  =  d^.  The 
bending  of  the  first  ds  causes  the  whole  finite  piece  O  C,  to  turn  about 
C,  as  a  centre  through  the  angle  d^,  and  O  moves  to  C/  through  the 
arc  dv^ud<f>.  Conceive  each  ds  to  hs  thus  bent  through  its  angle 
difi  and  the  final  position  of  O  will  be  at  O^.  Then  the  total  displace- 
ment of  O  along  the  axis 


X=AX=J^i 


x,  and  A  y, 


the  total  displacement  of  £7  along  the  axis  y,=  l  Sjy.  But  dv^ 
udtf),  and  from  similar  right  triangles  dx  i  dv  iiy.u  and  djf. 
dv  ::  x:  u;  therefore i/^=_)'if^  and  dy^^xd^. 

thus  giving  the  projection  on  ^of  O's  displacement  relatively  to  Cand 
Cs  tangent.    Also 

giving  the  projection  on  V  of  O's  displacement  relatively  to  Cand  Cs 
tangent. 

We  now  have  three  perfectly  general  equations  which  are  applicable 
to  any  condition  of  loading,  since  the  actual  loading  has  not  entered 
into  their  determination. 

A  fuller  demonstration  of  the  above  three  formulae  for  the  more  gen- 
eral case  of  arch  ribs  may  be  found  on  pages  445,  448  and  449  of 
Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering,  from  which  the  above  demonstra- 
tion has  been  taken  almost  verbatim. 

These  formulae  are  homogeneous;  that  is,  any  system  of  units  may 
be  used  in  applying  them.  In  the  following  solutions,  £  and  /have 
been  taken  as  constants,  but  should  they  in  any  case  be  variable,  they 
can  be  treated  in  the  same  operation  if  they  vary  according  to  a  function 
of  the  general  dimensions  of  the  hoop.  These  formulse  can  be  applied 
to  girders  and  hoops  only  as  far  as  the  material  is  continuous. 

In  case  I,  where  a  concentrated  load  is  placed  at  the  crown  of  the 
hoDp,  the  weight  being  neglected,  there  is  a  sinking  at  the  crown,  and 
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a  bulging  at  the  extremities  of  the  horizontal  diameter,  the  distorted 
hoop  being  perfectly  symmetrical  about  a  vertical  and  about  a  horizontal 
axis.  We  thus  see  that  each  quadrant,  from  the  crown  or  bottom  to 
the  horizontal  diameter  on  each  side,  is  under  the  same  conditions  of 
stress  and  strain.  Therefore  uo  horizontal  displacement  has  occurred  at 
B  and  D,  due  to  the  application  of  the  load.  Also,  the  tangents  at 
these  two  points  have  remained  horizontal.  The  tangents  at  the  points 
A  and  C  have  remained  vertical  and  one  has  uot  moved  vertically 
with  reference  to  the  other ;  theiefore, 


r.^-fj^-o- 


the  whole  change  in  the  angle  of  the  tangents  at  these  two  points. 
Also 

the  whole  horizontal  displacement  of  B  with  reference  to  D.    Also 


/: 


To  fiud  the  thmst  at  B  and  D  consider  the  free  body  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  From  the  symmetry  of  the  loading  T^^Ta,  both  being 
compression,  or  both  tension,  but  for  equilibrium  Tb+  To=0. 
Therefore  T„=Ti,=  0  and  Mt  =  M^.  Also,  for  equilibrium, 
/i,—/b=C>,  or /»=/„.  But  from  Fig.  5  J^  =  P\2.  Therefore 
h=h=F\2. 

Again,  to  find  the  thrust  and  shear  at  A  and  C,  consider  the 
free  body  in  Fig.  6  between  A  and  B.     For  eqiulibrium, 

J^~T,=  0\  therefore /.=  0 
Tt.—J,=0;  therefore  T^  =  Pt2 

^*  +  ^B—/Br—0;  therefore  J/B=/Br-iVA=——jI/A. 

Now  imagine  the  portion  of  the  hoop  shown  in  Fig.  7  as  a  free 
body  and  consider  the  forces  acting  upon  it.  The  section  at  A 
will  be  acted  upon  by  the  thrust  7"a  and  the  moment  of  the  stress 
couple:=^4;  (./a=  O).     The   section   at   O   (any   section)  is  acted 
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Upon   by    Jff,  J,   and     T,  all    unknown.     Take    0    for   a  centre  of 
moments ;  then  M  =  —  —  M^ .    Substituting  this  value  of  M, 

y^iPxls— M^)ds=0,  or  J ^^^^=  J ^M^ds. 

^   .  (r—x)dx 

ix'+  dy  and  dy  =  ^^====, 

.  PrC'-        xdx      _^  ^   rr         dx 

Solving  the  above  equation,  we  find 

M^  =  ~li-^\  -.18169  Pr.  (4) 

This  also=:j1/c,  from  the  similarity  of  conditions  at  the  two  points. 

.■.Ar._^'-£!:(,-5)-£r=.3.83./'.     a 

2  2     \  t/  «■ 

We  have  now  obtained  the  following  values   for   the    forces  acting 
at  the  four  points  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 


Ml,  —  .18169 /V—M; 

To  find  the  horizontal  displacement  (  =  Ax)  of  the  point  A  of 
the  hoop,  consider  the  portion  of  the  hoop  shown  in  Fig.  (<?)  as  a 
free  body  with  the  forces   acting  at  the  points  A  and  O.    Between 

the  two  points  A  and  B  the  equation  £^xEI=  j     Myds  is  true, 
M  and   y    being  as  shown    in    the   figure.     Taking   the   centre  of 
moments  at  the  neutral  axis  of   the  section   at    O,  we  have  (since 
A-0) 
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\>/2rx  —  x^        f 

and  rfi  =  y/d^  -V  d^- 

dubstitutiog  these    values    in    the  above  equation   and  solving    for 
A  x  we  obtain 


^'=07(*-')=°'*^- 


EI 


(S) 


But  the  total  elongation  of  the  horizontal  diamenter  is 

2Aj:=.I366^'  (7) 

This   expression    is   the   one   to   be   used  in    comparison   with    the 
values  obtained  by  experiment. 

Now,  in  order  to  find  the  shortening  of  the  vertical  diameter 
due  to  the  concentrated  load,  we  observe  that  the  tangents  at  the 
points  B  and  A  have  retained  their  original  direction.  Also  be- 
tween these  two  points  the  equatiou  A  yEI=  %  Mxds  is  true. 
Now  consider  the  portion  of  the  hoop  shown  in  Fig.  (p)  as  a  free 
body.  By  taking  the  centre  of  moments  at  the  neutral  axis  of 
the  section  at  0,  we  obtain 

Jlf=/a  X — Mb  ;  also  J^^rsin^  and  ds^rd^ 
Therefore  £/A>  = /?( /b  rsin*  — A",  )  r'sin^rf* 
Solving  this  expression  for  ^y,  we  obtain 

'       lEI      4ir  '**  EI  ^  ' 


But  the  total  shortening  of  the  diameter  ,is 

Pf- 

£7 


S4j>=.149-jj,  (9) 
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This  is  the  value  to  be  used  in  comparison  with  that  obtained  by 
experiment  for  the  shortening  of  the  vertical  diameter  of  hoops 
under  concentrated  loads  at  the  crown. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  two  expres.'iions,  giving  the  length- 
ening of  the  horizontal,  and  the  shortening  of  the  vertical  di- 
ameter, are  perfectly  consistent  and  indicate  that  the  amount  of 
this  distortion  varies  directly  as  the  amount  of  the  load  P  and  the 
cube  of  the  radius  of  the  hoop,  and  inversely  as  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  (£)  and  as  the  dimensions  of  the  cross  section,  or  as  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  section ;  and  that  this  distortion  is 
independent  of  any  other  quantities.  Also  the  stresses  in  the  hoop 
hoop  due  to  this  load  P  depend  only  upon  the  load  P  and  the  radius  r, 
as  we  should  naturally  expect. 

In  Professor  Benjamin's  paper,  it  was  stated  that  in  every  instance, 
the  hoops  tested  failed  at  the  extremities  of  the  horizontal  di- 
ameter. This  would  indicate  a  maximum  unit  stress  at  A  and 
C,  that  iapj,>  p,  or  ^A^  +  _^>1*^  where   A  =  .18169 

and    ife^.31831.      Whence  we  obtain   -    >  6  (A  —  A)  or>o.8[972. 

From  this  we  conclude  that  the  hoop  must  almost  be  a  solid  cir- 
cular disk  in  order  that  the  unit  stress  at  A  exceed  that  at  B.  Not 
knowing  the  distribution  of  stresses  in  such  a  disk,  or  in  a  hoop 
approaching  such  a  disk,  we  must  look  for  the  theoretical  maximum 
at  some  other  point.  Combining  equation  (12)  and  the  first  of 
(14)  below,  we  obtain  a  discontinuous  equation  for  the  unit  stress 
for  any  angle  <^  and  any  ratio  of  / :  r.  By  taking  values  of  ^  be- 
tween 0°  and  90",  we  find  by  comparison,  that  the  maximum 
unit  stress  occurs  at  B  for  all  values  of  /:r  less  than  0.81972. 
Thus 

^="^'  =  ..^86^^.  (.0) 

By  introducing  the  safe  unit  stress,  and  given  data  into  this  equa- 
tion, we  may  derive  the  unknown  parts  in  design. 

That  the  maximum  stress  does  occur  at  A  and  Cseems  to  be  dem- 
onstrated experimentally.  That  theory  does  not  so  indicate  it,  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  distortion.  As  the  load  becomes 
greater,  and  as  the  horizontal  diameter  becomes  more  and  more 
elongated,  the  moment  Ma  becomes  greater  than  that  indicated  by 
theory,  and  the  stresses  due  to  this  moment  are  correspondingly  in- 
creased. Initial  stress  in  the  hoops  tested,  may  also  partially  account 
for  the  results  obtained. 
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Let  us  now  consider  the  expression  for  the  moment  at  any  point 
of  the  hoop. 


M=J^x  -  ^,  [  See  Fig.  (9)  ] 


(II) 


Where  x  =  r  sin^ 


Therefore  jW"=/V  (?H*— I) 


This  may  be  placed  in  the  form  A  (sin^  —  S)  which  is  the  equation  of 
a  curve  of  sines.  By  giving  the  proper  values  to  P,  r  and  ^  we  may 
plat  the  moment  diagram  for  the  hoop,  shown  on  Fig.  (10). 

If  now  we  place  M=  o  and  solve  for  ^  in  the  ^bove  equation,  we 
obtain  the  point  of  zero  moment  on  the  hoop.  Sin  0  for  this 
point  =  .63662  or 

*  =  39"  32' 25"  (13) 

At  this  point  on  the  semi-circle  a  horizontal  line  was  drawn  as  a 
reference  line  from  which  to  measure  moments.  The  construction  of 
this  diagram  is  evident  upon  inspection  of  Fig.  (16). 

By  placing  the  vertical  and  horizontal  components  of  the  forces  act- 
ing in  Fig.  iff)  =  o  and  solving  for  Tand/  we  obtain 

From  these  two  equations  we  may  plat  the  thrust  and  shear  dia- 
grams shown  in  Fig.  (jo).  Evidently  the  thrust  diagram  is  a  simple 
curve  of  sines,  and  the  shear  diagram  a  curve  of  cosiues.  These  dia- 
grams are  not  platted  to  the  same  scale  and  do  not  give  the  relative 
porportions  of  the  moment,  thmst,  and  shear  at  any  point.  The 
straight  horizontal  line  from  which  the  thnists  and  shears  are  platted 
is  equal  in  length  to  the  semi-circumfereiice  of  the  hoop  and  the  dia- 
grams for  the  other  half  of  the  hoop  would  be  a  repetition  of  those 
shown.  It  is  noticeable  that,  as  in  the  case  of  a  loaded  beam,  the 
shear  passes  through  zero  at  the  point  where  the  moment  is  a  maxi- 
mum, or  at  least  a  local  maximum. 

A  very  easy  method  of  drawing  the  moment  diagram  is  to  add  the 
moments  at  A  and  B  and  to  assume  that  the  radius  of  the  circle,  from 
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which  the  diagram  Is  drawn,  is  equal  to  this  amount  by  any  desired 
scale.  The  curve  of  sines  for  this  circle  will  then  give  the  moment  of 
the  stress  couple,  measured  by  the  same  scale  from  the  proper  axis,  at 
any  point  of  the  hoop. 

The  equations  giving  the  change  in  length  of  the  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal diameters  are  equations  of  straight  lines.  On  Plate  III,  these 
equations  have  been  platted  for  the  seven  hoops  tested  by  Professor 
Benjamin.  The  values  given  by  the  formula  are  shown  by  dotted 
lines.  The  corresponding  values  obtained  experimentally  by  Prof. 
Benjamin  are  shown  by  full  lines. 

In  almost  every  case  the  values  given  by  the  formula  are  smaller 
than  those  given  by  experiment,  but  where  the  latter  approximate 
closely  to  a  straight  line,  there  is  a  practical  coincidence  between  the 
results.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  hoop  No.  4,  where  the  de- 
flections were  found  to  vary  almost  exactly  as  the  load  applied,  up  to 
the  elastic  limit.  The  deflections  as  platted  are  magnified  about  two 
and  one-half  times,  and  the  discrepancies  between  the  results  of  theory 
and  of  experiment  are  thus  two  and  one-half  times  smaller  than  appears 
at  first  sight  from  the  Plate.  We  doubt  very  much  whether  the  results 
of  experiment  upon  structural  iron  of  any  kind  if  conducted  with  the 
amount  of  care  bestowed  upon  these,  would  show  a  much  closer  agree- 
ment with  the  formulae  by  which  the  dimensions  of  structural  iron 
are  commonly  computed. 

Initial  tension  in  the  hoop,  and  increase  of  the  moment  caused  by  the 
distortion  of  the  hoop,  would  both  serve  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
theory  gives  distortions  smaller  than  those  which  actually  occur. 

A  lack  of  homogeneity  of  the  material,  or  some  defect  in  welding, 
may  serve  to  account  for  the  fact  that  in  hoops  Nos.  2  and  7  theory 
gives  results  somewhat  larger  than  those  obtained  by  experiment. 
Otherwise  we  leave  this  fact  unaccounted  for. 

Gordon's  formula  for  the  strength  of  columns  which  formed  the 
basis  of  Professor  Benjamin's  deductions,  does  not  seem  to  be  perfectly 
applicable  to  the  case  of  a  loaded  hoop  inasmuch  as  no  account  is 
taken  therein  of  the  stresses  at  the  crown  and  at  the  bottom,  which 
are  comparatively  large,  and  which  exert  a  correspondingly  important 
influence  upon  the  deflection  and  the  stresses  at  other  points. 

As  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  purely  empirical  formula,  it 
undoubtedly  serves  a  good  purpose,  as  it  has  some  analogy  to  the  facts. 

II  :-The  problem  presented  by  the  hoop  bearing  its  own  weight  is 
capable  of  solution  by  the  same  formulae  used  in  solving  that  of  the 
hoop  bearing  a  concentrated  load  at  the  crown,  and  leads  to  results 
quite  as  simple  and  as  easily  applied. 
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The  forces  acting  upon  the  hoop  as  a  r/hole  will  be  anderstood  &om 
Fig.  (_Ti)  Plate  i ;  and  it  will  also  be  readily  understood  that  at  the 
points  A  and  C  the  tangents  to  tlie  neutral  iine  of  the  hoop  are  not 
vertical.  The  hoop  in  this  case  perhaps  bears,  as  Mr.  Searles  has 
suggested,  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  hoop  under  the  concen- 
trated load  as  does  the  beam  bearing  its  own  weight  to  the  beam  under 
a  concentrated  load  at  the  centre,  but  as  the  results  will  show,  the  com- 
parison is  not  very  close. 

If  we  imagine  the  hoop  cut  at  3  and  close  on  the  left  of  D  and  if  we 
supply  the  forces  acting  at  the  sections  of  these  points,  we  obtain  a  sys- 
tem of  forces  in  equilibrium  as  shown  in  F^.  {12).  Placing  the 
horizontal  components  of  these  forces^o,  we  obtain 

Now  take  as  a  free  body  that  portion  of  the  hoop  included  between 
B  and  the  points  adjacent  to  B  on  each  side  as  in  Fig.  {13),  and 
consider  all  the  forces  acting  upon  this  body.  Place  the  vertical  corn- 
components  of  these  fbrces=oand  it  is  evident  that  2/=:/rfj=  the 
weight  of  a  very  small  portion  of  the  hoop  and  that,  as  the  sections 
approach  B,  J^  ^  o. 

Now  in  Fig.  {12),  take  the  centre  of  moments  at  the  neutral  axis  at 
D,  and  since  ;ir  =  rsin  ^  ' 

Mi,~Afj,—aT,r+    C' r  sm<^  dp 

dp  ^p  (ds)  where  /  =  the  weight  of  unit  length  of 
hoop:=/rrf^,  sines  ds=:rd<p. 

.:  MT,-'M^  —  2T:,r-^J*pr'sin^d<t., 

or,  Mo^-Mn^- 2 pT*  — 2  T^r. 

Now  consider  as  a  free  body  that  portion  of  the  hoop  shown  in  Fig. 
(14),  and  regard  the  forces  acting  upon  it. 

Elt^y^^Mxds;  ds  =  rd^  =  rd» ; 

- M=  M« -  T^y-^P (.ds):>^  ; 

pds^prd4,=prd0 
y™  f(stu^  —  sintf) 
^=rCi-cos*). 
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Therefore,  —Af=MB  —  TBr(i—cos'f>)—C*pr'  (sin  *  — sin  ff)  dd 
=-JlfB—T,r+  7;rcos+— /r'(*sin*  +  cos*— i). 

Therefore,  £7A> =-J'*[(iWB  H  —  7i  ^  + /r*)  sin  *  <^  * + 
(TV— /r*)sin  +  cos<^rf^— /^0sin'c^rf^]. 

By  solving  this  expression  we  obtain 

4 


Also,  E/£iX  = 


'flMids-)j 


since  B  has  not  moved  horizontally,  and  since  its  tangent  has  re- 
mained horizontal. 

jy™r(^i — cos^);  ds~rd^. 
M  is  the  fame  as  before. 

.-.  EI&>.x  =  rJ'"'Mds-~t'(''  Mcos4>d4: 
By  substituting  the  value  of  M  and  solving 

—  f*^cos  *  rf*  =  f*  [(jVb  —  7;  r + /r^  cos<^  rf  * + 

{T^r — pr^)  cos'^rf^ — /r'^sin^cos  +  rf^]  ; 

or,  f^Mym^"^  {■  T.-f'-}.o  .:   T.^ir^  7i 

¥iow,  —  CMds=o  =  y  [M„rdit>—  T«T'idi>  —  cos4>d<l>) 

— /»^C^sin^  ■  rf^  +  cos  ^rf0  — </+)]. 

Whence,  M^^T^r 

.:  MB=yipf' 

and  from  above,  Md=\Pt'. 

Evidently  the  shear  at  i5(=yD)  =  the  weight  of  one-half  of 
the  hoop  =^ic  pr.  By  substituting  the  values  of  M%  and  Ti  above, 
we  obtain  the  shortening  of  the  vertical  diameter. 
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To  find  the  lengthening  of  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  hoop, 
place  EI^  ■*  ^^  I    ^(<^)y- 

Substituting  the  values  of  M,  ds  and_y,  we  obtain 

—  E/Ax  =    (^[{Mb—  TBr+  pr") r'  (i— cos*)<f* 

+  (T;  r  — /H)  r'  (cos  ^  —  cos'  *)  rf  * 
— /r*  (I  —cos  0)  *  sin  i>d^}. 

Whence, -A;t=^/Ji  TT  -  2.5)  =- .1438$^,- 


The  whole  change  in  the  length  of  the  horizontal  diameter  is 
EI 


2tkX-=.1%l(>  ■ 


These  values  of  Ajt  and  Ay  were  sometime  ago  cheeked  approx- 
imately by  experiment  in  the  laboratory  of  the  College  of  Civil 
Engineering  at  Cornell  University  by  Professor  Church,  but  the 
exact  data  obtained  are  not  available  for  comparison. 

Now,  in  order  to  find  the  value  of  ^  where  the  moment  is  a  max- 
imnm,  place  -j—  =  o,  whence  —  Ti  r  sin  ^  —  pr'  (sin  ^  +  -^  cos^) 
-|-^r'sin^^o;  whence,  ^cot ^=: —  }4,  or  —  2^^ tan  1^. 

By  trial,  we  find, 

*=  105'  13'45."4  ;  also,  ^  =  0. 

To  find  the  amount  of  this  moment,  substitute  the  first  value  of 
4  in  the  expression  for  the  moment, 

—  M=.M^—  TirCi— cosi^)— //^C^sin*  +  cos^  — i). 
Whence,  M-=-  .64076//^, 
When  *  =  o,  the  maximum  is Mt=. 500 pr'. 

It  is  evident  that  at  some  point  between  A  and  B,  and  also  be- 
tween A  and  D,  the  moment  of  the  stress  couple  changes  sign, 
(■,  e.,  passes  through  zero.  To  determine  these  points  place  M  (above) 
^  o  and  solve  for  *. 


Whence, 

*  sin*  4-^  cos*: 

or, 

*  =  50"  36' 45". 

Also, 

*  =  146"  19'  25". 
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In  Fig.  C^s).  place  the  vertical  components  of  the  acting  forces  =  o. 
The  weight  of  this  portion  of  the  hoop^/r*^/c03*+  T'sin*. 
Placing  the  horizontal  components  =  o 

}ipr=  rB=/sin*— 7"cos*. 
Whence,  /^pf  (*  cos  *  +  J^  sin  *). 

T=pr  (*  sin  *  —  J^  cos  *). 

Also,  M=pr'  (*sin  *  +  Ji  cos  * —  i). 

To  determine  the  point  where  /passes  through  zero,  place  the  above 
expression  for_/^  o,  and  obtain  —  2  *  =  tan  *. 

Whence,  *^  ids'"  13' 45.4"  for/^o. 

Also,  *:=o°. 

This  is  as  we  should  expect,  namely,  the  shear  passes  through  zero 
at  the  points  of  maximum  moment,  or  at  least  at  points  having  local 
maximum  moments. 

From  the  above  three  equations,  giving  /,  T,  and  M,  at  any  point  of 
the  hoop,  the  moment,  shear  and  thrust  diagrams  shown  on  Fig.  (16) 
were  platted.  These  diagrams  are  not  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  and  are 
not  intended  to  show  in  their  relative  magnitude  the  stresses  due  to 
thrust,  shear  and  bending  moment. 

It  is  noticeable  that  by  a  consideration  of  the  above  equations  it  may 
be  shown  that,  as  in  the  general  case  of  bending,  the  first  differential 
co-efficient  of  the  moment  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  faoop 
(i.  e.,  -J—  I  is  equal  to  the  shear. 

The  maximum  fibre  stress  is  at  D  and  occurs  on  the  outside  of  the 
hoop.  It  is  of  coarse  a  compressive  stress,  and  we  should  expect  the 
hoop  to  fail  at  this  point  long  before  the  stresses  at  any  other  point  had 
reached  the  elastic  limit. 

Knowing  the  amount  of  moment,  thrust  and  shear  at  D,  and  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material,  we  may  easily  compute  the  neces- 
sary thickness  of  metal  to  prevent  undue  distortion  or  total  collapse  of 
the  hoop  or  tube  under  its  own  weight. 

Although  the  three  formulae  used  as  the  basis  of  the  above  solutions 
are  perfectly  general,  and  are  those  commonly  used  in  all  problems  re- 
lating to  arch  ribs  whether  circular  in  form  or  not.  It  is  probable  that 
they  would  fail  to  apply  as  soon  as  the  thickness  of  the  metal  became 
large  in  proportion  to  the  radius  of  the  hoop,  because  some  uncertainty 
would  then  exist  as  to  the  manner  in  in  which  the  stresses  would  be 
transmitted. 
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Ill — Another  of  the  many  cases  to  which  the  formulae  derived  in  the 
first  part  of  the  article  can  be  applied  is  that  of  a  submerged  intake,  or 
water  main,  or  other  circular  conduit  passing  through  a  body  of  water. 
If  at  any  time  the  conduit  were  to  become  empty  it  would  be  subjected 
to  hydraulic  pressure  on  the  outside,  the  stress  per  unit  area  varying 
directly  as  the  depth.  Thus,  for  a  conduit  of  considerable  diameter  the 
pressure  on  different  portions  of  the  conduit  is  variable,  and  in  case  of 
great  diameter  combined  with  small  weight  of  pipe,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  anchor  the  structure.  Supposing  that  this  is  accomplished  by 
a  concentrated  load  at  the  crown  and  that  the  consideration  of  the 
weight  of  the  conduit  is  neglected,  we  solve  the  problem  for  the  acting 
forces,  which  are  as  shown  in  Fig.  (17).  The  concentrated  load  at  the 
crown  is  assumed  greater  than  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the 
conduit  and  the  buoyant  force,  causing  a  consequent  reaction  at  the 
bottom.  This  makes  this  case  particularly  general  for  similar  problems, 
and  the  results  obtained  would  be  very  similar  to  these  obtained  in  the 
case  of  a  penstock  containing  water  under  pressure. 

By  methods  similar  to  those  already  used, 

4      ' 

2  2 

4  ' 

A  —  depth  of  water  above  the  crown,  and  y  ^  weight  of  a  unit  vol- 
ume of  water. 

The  deflections  and  the  other  stresses  and  moments  can  be  reduced 
to  like  forms. 

It  is  probable  that,  by  the  application  of  the  same  general  formula, 
the  stresses  in  the  wheels  of  vehicles,  in  curved  steel  dams,  in  empty 
spheres,  or  in  torpedo-shaped  bodies,  may  be  determined. 
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ON  THE  FLOW  OF  WATER  IN  BRANCHING  PIPES. 


A.  L.  COLSTEN  AND  R.  H.  EEAYS. 


In  the  college  year  of  'gg-'gfi  the  following  experiments  on  branch- 
ing pipes  were  made  in  the  hydraulic  laboratory  of  the  College  of  Civil 
Engineering  of  Cornell  University. 

The  object  of  the  experiments  was  the  determination  of  the  relative 
quantities  of  water  carried  by  each  of  two  branching  pipes  when 
the  angle  o  between  them  is  varied — one  ' '  branch ' '  being  the  continua- 
tion of  the  main  pipe.  The  coefficient  for  loss  of  head  at  the  junction 
of  the  branches  with  the  main  pipe  was  also  determined  for  both 
branches. 

The  pipes  were  of  wrought  iron — new  and  clean. 

The  frictional  resistance  for  the  different  vdocities  was  neglected, 
being  extremely  small. 

ARRAKGBMBNT  OP  PIPBS. 

The  pipes  were  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  horizontal  plane ;  the 
continuation  of  the  main  pipe  from  the  junction  will  be  referred  to  as 
"the  main  branch,"  the  other,  called  "the  branch,"  makes,  in  the 
different  experiments,  angles  varying  from  45°  to  135°  with  "  the  main 
branch."  See  Table  I  for  the  sizes  of  the  pipes  used  in  each  experi- 
ment ;  the  different  pipes  being  numbered  to  avoid  errors. 

Five  sets  of  experiments  were  made  with  a  =  90°,  two  sets  with 
a  =  45°  and  two  with  a  —  135°,  the  proper  K'j  and  T's  being  used  to 
make  good  connections  at  the  junction.  The  angle  a  is  in  all  cases  the 
angle  between  the  down-stream  ends  of  the  branches. 

Experiment  i — All  pipes  were  of  same  size.     Diameter,  o".62. 

Experiment  2— Larger  pipe  reducing  to  two  smaller.  Diameters. 
o".858;  o",62;  o",62. 

Experiment  3 — "  Main  "  and  "Branch"  of  the  same  size  ;  "Main 
Branch " smaller.  Diameters,  o".858  ;  o".84;  o".62. 

Experiments  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 — All  pipes  of  same  size. 

Experiment  4 — Diameter,  o".85,  approximately. 

Experiments — Diameters,  o".375  ;  approximately. 

Experiments  6,  7 — Diameters,  o".6i,  approximately. 

Experiments  8,  9 — Diameters,  o".85,  approximately. 
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Experiments  1-5,  with  a  —    90°. 

Experiments  6 and 8,  "    o"«    45°. 

Experiments 7 and  9,  "0=  135°. 

All  other  details  of  apparatus  used  are  omitted  for  lack  of  space. 
Facilities  were  available  for  maintaining  a  constant  head  up  to  about 
fifty  feet. 

COMPUTATION  AND  TABUI^TIONS  OF  RESULTS — SYMBOLS  AND 
FORUULA. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  symbols  used  throughout  our  computations 
and  tabulations.    The  foot,  pound,  second  system  is  used  throughout : 
Q  —Quantity  of  water  delivered  by  "Main  Branch," 
iS''— Quantity  of  water  delivered  by  "Branch." 
V  —Velocity ;  a  small  figure  to  the  right  and  below  indicates  tlie 
number  of  the  corresponding  pipe. 
All  the  pipes  were  contracted   in   diameter  at  the  ends,  thts 
cau^ng  a  different  value  for  the  velocity  of  efflux. 
[^—Velocity  of  efflux  from  the  pipes. 

The  velocity  of  efflux  was  not  computed  in  all  cases  ;  where  it  was 
not   computed,  the  end  diameter  of  the  pipe  is  given,  so  that  the 
velocity  may  be  computed  if  desired.     Table  I. 
>&=>Head  in  pressure  chamber. 

a    Refers  to  the  piezometer  in  main  pipe  just  above  the  joint,  but 
far  enough  away  so  that  the  readings  are  not  changed  by  the 
disturbance  at  the  joint. 
6    Refers  to  the  piezometer  in  the    'Main  Branch"  just  below  the 

joint. 
e    Refers  to  the  piezometer  in  the  "  Branch  "  just  below  the  joint. 
A.— Pressure  head. 
Av™ Velocity  head. 

/^"Algebraic  sum  of  the  change  of  velocity  head  and  change  of 
pressure  head,  i.  e.,  the  total  loss  of  head. 

t  Is  a  coefficient  for  loss  of  head.  It  is  computed  from  the 
formula: — 

—  being  always  the  velocity  head  in  the  main  pipe. 
'*■ 

//  includes  the  loss  of  head  due  to  slcin  friction  between  piezometers, 
as  well  as  that  due  to  the  disturbance  at  the  junction.    The  skin  fric- 
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tion,  however,  was  found  by  computation  to  be  so  small  that  the  total 
loss  of  head  is  assumed  to  be  caused  by  the  T  or   y. 

In  obtaining  the  loss  of  head  due  to  skin  friction  between  piezometers, 
the  following  formula  was  used  : 

h=  ^m  —-  

d  ^  g 
Where  m  is  Fanning's  coefficient  of  skin  friction,  /  equals  length, 
and  d  the  diameter  of  the  pipe.  Tables  of  our  observed  and  com- 
puted quantities  are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article.  All  observed 
quantities  are  given  because,  although  not  all  used  by  us,  they  may 
prove  to  be  interesting  data. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  that  we  find  our  results  always  consistent. 
A  great  source  of  inaccuracy,  and  one  which  accounts  for  variations  in 
the  value  of  s  at  low  velocities,  is  the  difficulty  in  reading  correctly  to 
thousandths  of  a  foot,  a  mercury  manometer  graduated  to  hundredths. 
Assuming  that  there  are  no  errors  in  computation,  the  probable  cause 
of  the  variation  in  the  value  of  t  in  any  given  experiment  may  be 
traced  directly  to  the  incorrect  reading  of  the  differential  manometer. 
All  other  quantities,  which  agree  among  themselves,  were  by  our 
method  of  procedure  checked,  in  most  cases  by  repetition  of  observ^on. 
Some  trouble  was  caused-at  the  higher  velocities  by  the  fluctuation  of 
the  mercury  column,  but  by  taking  a  mean  of  the  observations  a  fairly 
good  result  was  obtained. 

We  would  draw  special  attention  to  some  of  the  results  shown  by  the 
tables.  In  the  first  place,  the  law  of  variation  in  amount  of  flow 
through  the  branch,  did  not  appear.  With  the  sizes  of  pipes  used,  the 
variations  in  (o)  between  45°  and  135°  did  not  affect  the  relative 
amount  of  flow  through  the  branches. 

Again,  the  relative  amount  carried  by  the  two  branches  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  function  of  the  head  within  the  limits  of  our  experiments. 
With  all  three  pipes  of  the  same  size  and  the  two  branches  of  the 
same  length,  the  * '  Main  Branch ' '  carries  the  most  water,  as  would  be 
expected.  In  the  cases  of  the  pipes  having  diameters  of  o".6  and  o",8, 
the  "Main  Branch  "  carries  about  62  ^i  of  the  total  flow  ;  while  in  the 
case  of  the  smallest  pipe,  the  relative  amounts  are  more  nearly  equal, 
the  "  Main  Branch  "  carrying  only  between  54  and  55  %  of  the  total 
flow. 

With  the  main  pipe  large,  and  both  branches  smaller,  the  relative 
amounts  carried  by  the  branches  are  more  nearly  equal  than  in  the 
case  where  all  three  pipes  are  of  the  same  size.  This  would  naturally 
be  expected,  the  larger  pipe  acting  to  a  certain  degree  as  a  pressure 
chamber. 
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We  find  that  the  loss  of  head  in  passing  from  the  main  pipe  to  the 
' '  Branch  "  is  at  least  double  the  loss  of  head  in  pasMng  from  the  main 
to  the  "  Main  Branch." 

TABLE  I. 
Taxlss  Showimo  Askangsmbht  and  Sizss  of  Pifbs. 


Maim  Brvnch. 

^ 

* 

AngU 

^ 
.* 

Branth. 

a? 

T 

Diam, 

Diam. 

length. 

Diam. 

End 
Diam. 

rw 

S'sH" 
T^H" 
7'tX" 

yjX" 

.6j" 

■84" 

.374" 
.6." 

■84" 

.60" 

.8" 
.38" 
.60" 

.80" 

3 

6 
8 

6 

90- 

" 

45° 
135° 
45" 
135° 

3 

5 

9 
3 

5 

7/6" 

7'4X" 
7' 6" 

8'6)i" 

.61" 

.84" 

■373" 
.61" 

.60" 

.80" 

.37" 
.60" 

.80" 

^ 

T 

Diam, 

Pit* 
ffa. 

7'6X" 

.61" 

I 

^5" 

.858" 

4 

" 

" 

" 

" 

7' 6" 

.376" 

7 

7'63<" 

.61" 

I 

" 

" 

" 

8' 5" 

.858" 

4 

" 
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No. 

0/ 

Run. 

hHead 

in 
P*-ess. 
Chamb. 

Time 
m.  s. 

S: 

Cu.FI. 

8' 
from 
Brvneh. 

Diff.of 
Total  Head. 
a-6          a-c 

Coefficient 

i 

a-b         a-e 

1.08 

24-00 

.00346 

.00326 

.140 

0.325 

1.315 

9-742 

a.  TO 

I8-2S 

.00534 

.00309 

.276 

.672 

1.073 

3.61 1 

3.10 

ia-59 

.00656 

.00393 

.401 

I.OI3 

1.055 

3.663 

4.00 

13-30 

.00748 

.00451 

■539 

t.384 

1.035 

a.657 

9.27 

15-10 

.01170 

.00713 

1.42a 

3.535 

1. 108 

3-755 

.5.065 

13-24 

.01530 

.00904 

2.343 

5. 8  to 

1.09a 

3.707 

ao.73 

JO-I5 

.01830 

.0108 

3-285 

8.070 

1.078 

3.649 

36.70 

9-00 

.0107 

.0133 

4.276 

10.425 

1.090 

a.658 

36.50 

11-30 

.0140 

.0141 

5-87r 

'4-570 

1.116 

3.771 

ID 

44.58 

10-00 

.0373 

.0159 

7.260 

17.569 

1.077 

3.606 

ExPBRniBKT  No.  3. 


No. 

Time 
of 

Diff.of 

of 

Rim. 

Q 

Q' 

ToUU  Head. 

Run. 

w  fl. 

m.s. 

0-4          a~c 

a-b 

ar.c 

1.10 

17-00 

0053 

.0043 

.092 

■"3 

1.01a 

2-343 

2.075 

12-00 

0075 

.0060 

.214 

.566 

1.314 

3.310 

3.980 

10-00 

00916 

.00739 

.390 

.755 

1.117 

2.984 

4 

3.990 

8-00 

0106 

.00858 

.409 

1.030 

1.158 

2.915 

9.59 

10-30 

0168 

.0,36 

1.073 

a-S"5 

I.3I3 

2.842 

15.13 

8-J4 

03 16 

.0173 

1.725 

3-995 

1. 186 

2-745 

30.87 

7-3 

0257 

.0303 

2.365 

5.540 

1. 166 

2-732 

8 

27.85 

6-00 

0293 

.0231 

3-016 

7.09a 

1.142 

3.686 

9 

35.20 

7-59 

0334 

.0265 

4.009 

9.286 

1. 164 

2.697 

.0 

40.94 

7-43 

036a 

.0285 

4.876 

10.786 

i.aio 

3.676 
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BXPKRUf  XMT  No.  3. 


No. 

7V»»« 

niff.qf        1 

0/ 

jdn. 

Q 

C 

Total 

Head. 

Run. 

in  ft. 

m.s. 

t-b 

a^ 

a-b 

^ 

1.015 

K^ 

00+17 

.00673 

101 

.181 

881 

1.56s 

' 

1-99 

13-ot) 

00614 

.00981 

274 

.811      I 

to6 

3-318 

3.03 

10-00 

00769 

.0123 

389 

1.050      I 

013 

3.735 

4.035 

9-00 

0088S 

.0140 

501 

1.360      1 

000 

a-715 

9-45 

6-30 

01446 

.0116       t 

19s 

3. 1 10 

908 

1.361 

I5.'3 

9-00 

01816 

.01849      I 

947 

4.858 

919 

a.319 

"■« 

7-15 

01164 

.0338       1 

715 

6.739 

911 

3.182 

8 

36.60 

7-00 

01445 

■0384        3 

475 

8.614 

917 

1.172 

9 

33-70 

e-ag 

01710 

.0414        4 

»3 

10.501 

906 

a.  261 

10 

38.86 

5-45 

01994 

.0470       5 

136 

la.816 

901 

1.150 

BZPBRIMSMT  No.  4. 


No. 
of 
Run. 

h 
in  ft. 

TUnt 

Q 

& 

Dig.  of 
Total  Head, 
a-i           a-<        i 

i 

-b          a-c 

1.005 

11-30 

.00718 

.00488 

■034 

.20. 

386       2 

280 

a.OA5 

7-15 

.0112 

.00678 

.180 

.601 

579       I 

935 

3.075 

6-0 

.0137 

.00846 

.174 

-9*3 

580       r 

956 

4.025 

5-«5 

.0162 

.00972 

.419 

1.246 

649       I 

930 

9-39 

3-15 

.0155 

.0152 

1.026 

3-153 

644       1 

980 

15.13 

1-30 

.0330 

,0187 

1.665 

5094 

648        I 

984 

10.74 

4-30 

.0391 

.0124 

2.350 

7.074 

647        I 

946 

36.60 

3-^ 

.0444 

.0153 

2.97/ 

9.61a 

637       a 

056 

3370 

3-30 

-0493 

-0279 

3-5'7 

10.990 

614       I 

920 

10 

37415 

3-15 

.0531 

.0300 

3-979 

12.987 

600       I 

957 
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No. 

» 

7¥«« 

A. 

Q 

c, 

Dig. 

0/ 

Htad 

^li 

/rtm 

Total  Head. 

Jtun. 

in  Ft. 

Branch. 

Branch. 

%-b         a-e 

a^b 

a-c 

..^ 

.^ 

.000879 

■000775 

053 

.131 

la 

i^640 

3.160 

n~oo 

.00143 

.00137 

"5 

.a64 

594 

1.364 

4.05 

35-00 

X0165 

.00144 

159 

.339 

618 

1.318 

8.465 

15-15 

.00371 

.00330 

iii 

.789 

500 

..3,5 

I5.I3 

13-00 

.00347 

.00300 

54a 

1.363 

503 

I.171 

* 

30.60 

11-00 

.00431 

■00357 

8.5 

i^885 

507 

1. 158 

y 

26.465 

13-00 

.00483 

.0040s 

975 

i-433 

463 

1. 153 

8 

36.765 

13-30 

.00576 

.00481       I 

438 

3^383 

479 

1. 136 

9 

47.135 

11-00 

.00653 

.00546       I 

806 

4.301 

467 

1. 113 

No. 

h 

Time. 

Q 

(y 

Diff. 
Total  Head. 

R... 

<•.  A 

m.    ,. 

a-h            a-e 

a-b 

a^ 

_ 

».oi5 

i5-3oJi 

.0,4.. 

00395 

■36a 

.580 

1.6SS 

3.65a 

4.<M 

6-30 

.01039 

00634 

t.093 

1.730 

I.I04 

1-737 

i5-3a 

4-59X 

.01440 

00644 

3.0S5 

5.105 

t.6oo 

3.701 

»9-59 

3-56 

.03044 

01 175 

7.426 

10.135 

1.979 

a.«97 

44.00 

"-44K 

■03564 

01476 

11.393 

15-430 

r.jio 

3.609 

a.  99 

7-«« 

.00681 

00419 

.488 

.750 

i.iii 

1.709 

»39 

7-00 

.01147 

00673 

1.863 

3-4" 

1.55a 

.843 
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BZPBRIUBMT  No.  7. 


No. 
of 

h 

Time. 

Q 

0" 

Diff. 
Totai  Head. 

i 

in  ft. 

t».    s. 

a-i           a~c 

a-b 

a-e 

a,oo 

16-10 

.00479 

.00^96 

.309 

.560 

..« 

a.581 

4.01 

10-00 

.0070a 

.0041a 

.655 

I- 145 

1-430 

3.500 

9-39 

6-ro 

.0114 

.00689 

1-743 

3.9*4 

1.434 

3.405 

15-33 

4-00 

.0145 

.00855 

3-765 

4-715 

1.438 

a-45» 

29.59 

3-31 

.0106 

.01193 

5.460 

9-4» 

i.4a7 

3.461 

44.00 

3-10 

■0355 

.01484 

8.363 

13.770 

1.419 

3.336 

3.00 

ia-y>>i 

.00594 

.00353 

■471 

.839 

1-454 

».559 

»i.45 

4-15 

.01754 

.01031 ■ 

3.94* 

6.807 

1.J04 

3.433 

9 

3.53 

13-30 

.00558 

■00344 

.419 

0.727 

1.435 

a.473 

BXPHKIM SMT  No.  8 


No. 
of 
Run. 

A 
Head 

in 
Cham- 
ber. 

Time 

iL 

M.   S. 

Q 

(T 

Diff.  of 
Total  Head, 
a-b         a-c 

a-b 

a-c 

3.0a 

7^5 

.01133 

.00693 

.353 

-546 

-735 

I-57I 

4-03 

5-00 

.01608 

■00999 

-544 

1-336 

.759 

I- 7*7 

15-49 

3-35 

.03373 

.03016 

1.135 

5.015 

.739 

1.744 

a4.11 

1-00 

.04147 

.03564 

3-631 

&t30 

.763 

1.712 

35-53 

H8 

.05015 

.03073 

5303 

11.706 

.770 

1.700 

9.84 

3-15 

.01556 

.01578 

'-363 

3-.O4 

-757 

1-733 
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No. 

of 

•Rim. 

h 
Head 

Cham- 
ber. 

Time 

Q 

& 

Diff.of 
TolalHead. 

% 
a-b         a-c 

3-97 

5-45 

■'"579 

01008 

■54a 

1.313 

.768 

'■735 

15.49 

a-44 

.03250 

oaoo4 

2.294 

5.024 

.789 

1.729 

a4.11 

a-14 

.04036 

03571 

3-712 

7.851 

.806 

1.706 

. 

35-52 

r-40 

.04960 

03141 

5.347 

"■573 

.773 

1.674 

9-84 

3-38 

.0.568 

0.588 

1-376 

3.I30 

.756 

1.714 

6 

1.99 

fr-oo 

-01353 

00846 

-384 

■935 

-753 

r.834 

7 

a.oo 

7-45 

.0IC87 

00696 

■  277 

.596 

.829 

--783 

8 

15-49 

3^o 

.03241 

01013 

a.301 

4-9*1 

.793 

1.694 
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